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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


The method of marking pronunciations here employed is either (i) by marking 
the syllable on which the accent falls, or ( 2 ) by a simple system of transliteration, 
to which the following is the Key:— 

VOWELS 


A, an in Tate, or in Imik'. 

A, UM ill riinai, P'r. tUiw, (acr. nahii=:A of Indian 
imnios. 

a, the ftanie Nound Khort or iiictiinni. us in 
Fr, Caer« M/inii. 

», itM in fid. 

\y, us in roll. 

tty ol>*i<Hm^ liH in rural. Rimilur to u in bi<t, ^ in 
lirr: (Mmiinoii in Indian ntinios. 

UR in in<'--^i in n.iu'liino. 

c*, UM in inrt. 

e, UN in IWT. 

I, UN in pi'iu*, or ur ri in («<‘r. mriii. 

i, UN in pin. also used for the nhort Round rorre* 
spoiKlina to 6 , UB in French und Ituliim 
words. 


I oi, u lot)^ Round as in Fr. jrtiiic=:Ci*r. lon|; 6, 
UN in Soliiie, G6‘thc (Gnethr). 

cu. corr(‘s|Kind{n^ sound Hhort or rnedinrn. ns in 
Fr. |u*Mr:^Gt*r. o hhort. 

0.*iiN in note, iiionn. 

<>, uh in not. sf/ft—that is. short or inc‘t|iuni. 
o, UN in move, two. 
fi, as in tr/lK*. 

u. as in tnh: Niniilur tt> o und alsii to a. 

U. us in bull. 

u, as in Sc. ubiinr = Fr. it as in dl<. i«cr. u lon^ 
as in anVn, nuline. 

I'l, Uh' is>rrf*s|>oiidinji( short or medium m>iiiu 1. as 
in Fr. but, Gcr. Miilicr. 

oi. ns in 01 I. 

oil, UR ill |>f/t<iul; or ui fin in (»cr. IIoo->. i 


CONSONANTS 


Of the consofiantSy b, d, f. h, j, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, z, always have their 
common English 'sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words. 'I'he letter c is 
not used by itself in re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being used instead. The 
only consonantal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following; — 


oh iR ulwayh UR in r\ch» 

dy iMMirly ita th in lAis^Sp. d in Mm/rid. iVc« 

a is ulwnyR hard, ns in ^*o. 

A reproROnts the guttuml in Scotch Ic^. Ger. nnrA, 
aIbo t>thor Rinillar gutturals. 

V. Fr. nnsiU » na iu bon, 

r represents both Flnglish r. and r in foreign wonts, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled. 

rUl 


8, always as in .<n>. 
th, as lA in lAin. 
tA, as /A in Mis. 

; w always consonantal, as in U'o. 

xseks. which arc use<l instead.* 

y always consonantal, os in gea *(Fr, //gne 
would be re-written l^ny). 

zh, as « in pleasure ssFr.^. 
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Jew« The Wandering, n lcf^ndar>' pcraonaffc 
regarding whom there are sevcrul traditiotis. 
One of the moat coninum ih that he was u cobbler 
in .leruaalem by name AhiMiienis, at whose 
house over<*oinc with the weight of the 

(;roiifi, stop|>cd to rest, but who drove him itwuy 
with curses. .Ichus ih said to have replied: 
••Truly, 1 go «waj» and that quickly; but tarry 
thou till 1 conic Siiuv then, driven by fear 
and rtmionu*, th<^ dew has wundercHl, aeeoiHling 
to the coinmarui of the Ixml, from plmM* to 
place, and has never yet liecn able to tlncl n 
grave. The legend has liecn miwie use of by 
.Shelley. — (T. S. itaring-Gould, Curious MyUtn 
of the Middle 

• Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury, l>orn in 
died 1571. He was educated ut Oxford, 
cinbrnml the principh's of the Itefornmtion, and 
contributed greatly Ixith by his work os a c«>llcgt* 
tutor and by liis sermons and writings to the 
progress of Protestantism. On the accesHlon of 
Mary he at flrst temporized to avoid persecution, 
but Unally in 1.55't escMipod to Frankfort. On 
the accession of Klia»l>eth in l.HUB he returned 
to Kngland, took part in all the inenKures for 
the thorough establishment of Protestaitiisrn, 
and lieeamc Bishop of .Salis’^tiry in 15(MI. He is 
famous for his many controversial writings, 
amongst which bis Apologia Errleaia AffgHcnme 
(Defence of the Church of England), 1502, 
written in Latin, is notable. 

Jewellery^ Personal arlornnient is a charoc* 
tcristiu of all savage races, and pixibably pre» 
ceded clotliing. Necklaces were most likely the 
earliest objects of fiersonal ornaWntation worn 
by mankind, and indeed the earliest known human 
skeletons, found in a cave near Mentone in 1804, 
being the remains of a man, a woman, and a 
child, all wore bits of neoliiacM of carved bones, 
\*ertebrs, and pierced teeth. Another early form 
of decoration was a head-dress of feathers of 
aome particular kind, and this, mode up in 
a special way, frequently denoted chieftainship. 
v«u vii. 


For necklaces and nriiilrts or hcacl-elrc'lets it 
was always cosy to thread berries, smiill eggs, 
or shellK; ami such objcctit nlKiuiKl in all (*olle<> 
fions of primitive ornaments. All Ihest? W'cre 
iiiendy the harbingers of iniHlerii jewellery, which 
inny Ik; deUiietl ns consiNting of beuiitiAilly 
wn>ijght metiilwork cnrtehe<l with precious 
stoiu^ and enaiiicls. 

The earlii'st metal worketl hy mankind was 
probably gold, iN^cauNC that inctal m*cuni la a 
viKible form eillier ns dust or in nuggets, so that 
it is easily found and easily worked In a siinpK' 
way by hammering or pieit'ing. Strings of tnvdi 
gold nuggets pierced nod strung together have 
lM>rn hiiind in Ilhodesta. Both in Egypt and 
in liri'vvv the iiiuking and use of gold wire was 
appnn*ntly known nt a very early |>erio<l, and 
uos probithly ninde liy hammering, ns draw* 
platra were <X'rtiiitily imkiiow'n. 

The most ancient jewellery yet known was 
'oiind by Dr. Flinilers Petrie, and Is 8up|>osed 
1<i be mime five thousand years old. It. was 
found in ttic ruins of a pynuaid of Kenusiwt II, 
King of Egypt, ami among the most nmiarkuble 
of the objects W'cre tin exr|ii{slfc pcettirul and ii 
coronet. All the workmanship Is of the highest 
excellence* as reganls teehnieal skill ami tlcsign. 

About SOO n.o. the curious * stilld ' iicrkloees 
kfiown iM 1ori*s were largely mode In Eiiro|M*; 
they w'cre made of gold, silver, or copper, am) 
varied much In siz^*. In a very small niw they 
sectn to have lietm us<*d as ring money. Bntcelets 
of n similar (*onst ruction, with cnlarge^l ends, 
were miulc in .Sc^ythia. Two specimens of tills 
work, the ends representing figures of horned 
monstein, arc to be seen in Ixmdon, one at the 
British Museutri and the other at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. In both cases the monsters 
show elalmraie elairnmnd w'ork, and were no 
doubt originally flnisluxl with Inlays of cut 
stones. 

Wry dclhate gold wf#rk, granuktled ivork^ 
reacli^ its highest development about WMi 11 . 0 ., 

109 
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wh<in the Ktniiic4ins made beautiful brooches, 
bracelets, ear-rings, necklaces, and diadems, 
ornamented with grains of gold in the most 
ustonishiiigly minute way. .fewels are rarely 
found in this work, but small opaque enamels 
were sometimes used. Gn^^k jewelicni of early 
tiriu*M wen* also notable goldsmiths, and their 
designs and methods of work have iniich in 
common with the Kiniscan. Much fine Greek 
work has Iteen found in the ('rimea, and was 
preserved in the Hermitage Musciim at St. 
Petersburg (Petrogrud). 

Kxi^'pl in India, preeiims stones do not appear 
to have l>ecn fneeted until recent times, and 
all early jewels are either |>olished on their 
lUitiiral irregiiiur Hurfuec*H, us is the Great Huliy 



(*oiil Tore found in SutToUc 


in tlie Stale crown of Kngland, or else rounded 
and |K>Iishcd in the manner known as cabochun. 
The cutting of stones in faei*ts probably began 
with the diamond, us it was found easier to 
rub two diiimonda togeUier, to pmrluee a facet 
on each one. than It was to cut and (Mdish them 
in a roiuuie<l form. Kven irregular faceting, 
however, was sufneient to give effect to the 
|>ei*tilinr refraetive |M)wer of the stone, and in 
due time the problem of arranging the facets 
reei'ived careful scientiHcinv€*stigtttion, wlien the 
tnie brilliant form was ultimately arrived at. 

In France, atxuit the middle of the seven- 
teeiilh c*entury. Cardinal Mazarin took much 
interest in the question of diamondseiitting, and 
he had twelve Hne stones cut, under his own 
super\dslon, fur insertion in the crown of France. 
They were called the l\vfive Afaaoriits, and were 
cut in what is now known as the rose form, that 
is to say, with a broad Rat base and only faceted 
at the top. A true rose out diamond is supposed 
to have twenty-four facets, but actually it 
dc|>encb much upon its sixe. A natural octa- 
ht'dral crystal of diamond would make two 
roses, as it would be split In two across its wklest 
diameter. A brilliant, howex-er, is hfsed upon 


the complete form of a natural crystal of diamond, 
which resembles two pyramids joined at their 
bases. The design of tlie cutting is said to have 
been introduced by Vincenzo Perurai, a Venetian 
lapidary, towards the end of the seventeenth 
(•entury; it should show thirty-two facets above 
the giHIc, and twenty-four l>eIow, but in small 
brilliants there would naturally lie fewer. A 
well-shaped brilliant should be almost eqiuilly 
deep both above and below the girdle, but most 
very large diamonds arc altogether too flat. 

* Paste * is a fKttosh glass containing a large 
proportion of oxide of lead, and it refracts white 
light into its c*oniponent colour rays almost as 
strongly as diamond. Its power of refraction 
depends largely upon the sharpness of the edges 
of the facets into which it is cut, and when their 
sharpness is worn off, the jewel loses its early 
brtllianey. Paste jewellery was very popular 
both ill England and in Franco in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and is still very exten¬ 
sively used. Many of the older paste jewels arc 
charmingly 'set, and if in good (*ondition, they 
arc highly estccmied. They are usually backed 
with silver foil, which is apt to l>econie dis<*olourcd. 
Coloured stones, rubies, cmerakis, and snpphirt*s 
particularly, are often faceted, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they gain anything by the process; 
iiuliHHi, it is often considered that they kxik 
better when cut in the nainded cuhochon form. 

Pearls have always enjoyed u great and 
deserved |Mipularity; they are <’omposcd of 
carlionate of lime, and do not lost well. The^ 
are found in the shells of several shell-Hsh, 
chiefly in that of the pearl oyster, ^^e^fagrina 
marfiaritifera^ found mostly near Ceylon. Pearls 
are oaiised by small objects getting into the 
shell. Those objects may get in ac*cidcntBlly, 
or may lx* purposely inserted; the oyster 
covers them over with nacre so as to avoid 
discomfort. Small pieces of lead have been 
put into oyster shells for a very long period, 
and when covered with nacre, they have been 
cut out and used os charms. 

At lirst garments were probably held together 
by thorns or by small bones of animals or flsh, 
used as pins, but as the working of metals 
became gradually known, metal pins were made 
in quantities. heads of metal pins developed 
into ornamental forms, until in early Scandi¬ 
navian, Irish, and Anglo-Saxon work a beautiful 
series of * pen-annular' brooches are to be found, 
tlie finest examples of which are perhaps the 
Tara brooch^ the Ardagh brooch^ or the HunieraUm 
broocA,*all haWng long pins and highly orna¬ 
mental heads. But thw long sharp plus must 
have been uncomfortable to wear, so some In¬ 
genious savage thought of bending them in half 
and of nHQring loops in the blunt ends to catch 
over the sharp points. In this way th^safety- 
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pin of the present day vroa o'olved* Some 
specimens of it ha\T been found among the 
ruins of Troy. In Greece nml Rome many curious 
developments of the upper port, or bow» of flbuhe 
have been constantly found. The ornamenta¬ 
tion of the bow of a Abula has, since that 
time, developed in many directions, becoming, 
in fiu*t, the ordinary brooch of to-day with 
a quite short pin. Fine instances of this form 
may be found in the splendid Scottish brooches, 
tlie Rrooch of Lorn or tite lx>chbuy brooch. 

Diadems and crowns iiavc a very long and 
interesting history, fh>iu u remote period wiien 



Old Engltth Fibula 


upper one ii of bronze and waa found at Fairford, 
.'Slouceaterahire. The lower one waa found at Abinsdon. 
jnd in encruaced with gamet-colourcd gUat on a ground of 
gold foil, plate, and wire, llte Ixieaet are of ivory or bone. 


chieftains of savage trities or claiui wore some 
form of head-dress to indicate their rank. At 
Mycenie l>r. Schliemann found several thin gold 
diaden>s with simple designs punched or im¬ 
pressed upon them, and others of fine worlcman- 
ship have been found in the Crimea. Among 
European crowns the finest are the beautiful 
Byzantine crown of Hungary, rich In enamels 
cabochon jewels; the crown of Charlemagne, 
with splcndi^ enamels, pearls, and cabochon 
stones; and the curious crown of Lombardy, 
enamelled and jewelled, enclosing a plain iron 
circlet, said to have been mAde from the nails 
that nailed Christ to the cross. The crown of 
Russia, of modem make, was in form like a 
mitre, and closely covered with fine diamonds, 
with one large ruby quite at the top. The State 
crown of England, made for Queen Victoria, Is 
also a mass of diamonds. In front is one of the 
larger brilliants cut from the riilllnan diamond, 
and just above it is the Great Ruby, iiolishcd on 


its natural Irrcgtdar surfsce. This stone was 
given to the Rlai'k Prince by IVtlro the Cruel 
in iaA7. At the Imck is a targe piertteti sapphire 
given to (icnrge IV by Cardinal York, and In 
the centre of the ertws at Uie top is a fine sa|H 
phirr, now cut in Aicets, which Is said to have 
been taken from the ring of Kdwanl tlie Con¬ 
fessor in his shrine nt Westminster. 

Rings arc rarely found among the primitive 
omomriiU of preidstoric races, probably l»e<*ausc 
Anger-rings interfere with the free use of a 
working hand. The Important part, however, 
that Anger-rings have played in civilized times 
largely ooiupcnsates for their neglect among 
early nations. Egyptian scarabs, |>erhnps most 
UNimlly worn on n bund n»urid the arm, were 
certainly often worn as rings, and set on a swivel, 
with tlic fiat side'next the finger; they served 
os Bcul-rings. In Anglo-Saxon times very fine 
rings were made of gold, niii In with tdello, an 
amalgam of silver, eopjwr, and lead. The finest 
known example of this remarkable work la to 
be found in the ring of Kthclw'iilf, who reigned hi 
the ninth century, and was the fuUu'r of Alfhtd 
the (treat. It is now in the Rrltish Museum. 

Among the (*rceks and the Homans rings of 
gold and other metals set wiili jewcU or pastes 
were very popular, and in Home sumptuary btww 
\vf*r(* imulc aliotit the wearing of them. In the 
first century gold rings were only allowed u. 
Patricians, and even tlic\ had to show a p'o- 
|icrty quulificiition. i<''/cdtnen were allowed 
silver rings, but slavc*N might only wear iron. 
The inferior rings wen* sonietimcs eovercri with 
gold foil so ns to look like tIuMC of Patricians, 
utul these frauds are known as * Saiiiothraeiaii' 
rings. They Nometimes consist of only a mastic 
(X)re covcriNl with thin gold. 

In Uic Mitidle Ag(ts Pupal rings were of much 
interest. These were often very large, and were 
frccpiently fitUd with suiull rc<*cptacUst for frag- 
incuts of holy relics. They were soineiimcs worn 
on the thuml» and sometimes over a glove. 
Def'iidc rings, also known iw pcnan<*c, rosary, or 
dicket rings, have ten small pmjeetkins round 
the hoop ami a larger l>oss os tiezel, sometimes 
engraved with a cross or a crucifix. They were 
particularly liked by sailors. 

In the sixteenth century Italian jmison-rings 
were much In use. Tlicy had a small hollow 
under tlie bezel. In which was hidden a drop 
or small piece of strong poison for the owner^s 
use in any emergency. Another form of poison¬ 
ring was aggressive, and so mmie that the owner 
could cosily pierce an enemy's hand with the 
point of a penned needle. Cssar Borgia Is said 
to have poss es sed, and used, one of these mur¬ 
derous jewels. 

Writing-rings were set with a sharp diamond 
point, and were at one time pcqmlar for writing 
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upon siloAH ^iiifiowN. With oiir of tlioM ringn 
Fmnc^iK 1 wrote liis erirbrutert ccniplel on u 
window id lli(* eastle at ('baiiilM»rd: 


SouveiU frrtinte 
MaI haliil <4tii I'v tW-'. 

Minute wiitcUe-M have oft i n Ijecn net in rings, 
nnri not very long ugo plain gold rings with 
niottovN ciigravefl iimiilc them w'er(‘(|uitoeonmioii; 
they W'ere known ns |)osy rings. Some of the 
|N»sieN iin* idiarniing and always finite short, o.g. 

The I^vc ii true tlut I () I ■. 

1.et us I.ove like Turtle Dove. 


Other rings w'ere si't with prc'eions stones so 
that the initial leltrre of the rrnnies of the stout's 
should H|K‘II a nninc or sentiment, e.g. 


liiiby. 

KiiKTald. 

(iariiet. 

Amethyst. 

Itiiliy. 

Diamond. 


Dupis Lazuli. 
Opal. 

Verde Antique 
Kitierald. 
IVIarcasile. 
Fiiierald. 


Memorial rings fornt n very large elass, they 
are generally of gold, engraved and run in with 
tdfick enamel, and tiie iK'zels, whieh are often 
quite large, friHUieiitly sht»w' deviii's eleverly 
worked out in pieees of the hair of the ileecased, 
sometimes fhiished with minute seed |H'arls. 
Portriiit-rings with engraved stones or tnini- 
atun'S are still imieh valued; the head of 
('hnrit's 1 is perhaps the one most eomrnoiily 
met with. 

At the pri'sent time there is no doubt that 

the prevideiiee of niueliine work in jewellery has, 

by reason of its elieapness, largely disnamted the 

ehurm of work by band, nltlioiigli hand work 

1ms itss'titlv Iweii somewhat ri'vived on lU'eoiint 
« 

of the Ix'iMitifiil w*ork done in Kngland by lady 
jewellers, ol‘ whom iiiiiny are aiimteiirs. 

A new' and (‘hiu'tuing rehlrtli i»f fine jewellery 
in every form has of late Imvo fostered in Franec 
hy Heiu^ Lulique and his sehool. It Is nnnark- 
alde for leariuHl and ('hariuing design, as well 
as miislerly and deliiMile skill in teehiiieal inatters. 
One of its outstanding merits is the large usi* of 
noioprec'ious materinlH, such ns horn, shell, (* 01111 , 
lualachite. jet, and erystat.— Htut.ioiiriAeiiY: A. 
t'astellain, A A/rmoir on Ihr Jnfellertf of Uie 
Annentsii C. DavcinKul, Cantor Lrclures on 
JearUrry: Jrxvrflrryi Crmvft JnveU qf En^ianth 
Sir .1, Kvans, if mgs: \V, Jones, Finger Hiny 

tAirtx C. W. King, Antique Oetns; H. C. Smitli, 
JeiirWen/, 

Jews, a Semitie n&oe of people also known as 
Hebrews and Ismelltt's, and whose early history 
is identified with that of Palestine or the Holy 
Land. The term Jew has three Implications, vix. 
r,*u*iid, imtUmul, ami rellgiotw. Much can l>c said 


in favour of each of these conceptions. On the 
one hand, it must U* admitted that the majority 
of Jews belong to one rtt<*e, wiulst, on the other, 
it eaiinot la* iletiied that many proselytes have 
emhraccii .fitdaism and thus liccoiiic Jews. For 
the prophets of old, os indeed for all SemiU*8, 
the unifying element w'os religion, common w'or> 
ship rather than consanguinity, or kinship of 
language and blood. As op|H»ed to this view 
many modern S^ionists arc of opinion that the 
•Jew's form a imtion, and that Jew'ish nation¬ 
ality is independent of religion. (Sec Paleatinei 
Zionism,) Although the history of the Jewish 
|M*oplr is inseparahlc, at least until the advent 
of Zionism, from the Jewish religion, w'c shall 
deal in the pn*Hcrit article only with the history 
of ttie .Jews, from its lieginnings down to modern 
times. The creed and W'orship of the Jew'S and 
its* developments will Ik* treated in the article 
Zionism. VVe shall divide Jewish history' into 
tw’c» pcrioits: (1) early history, from Ihc migration 
of .\hraham from Meso|M>laiiua to Caiman to tiic 
d(‘struetjon of Jcnisnlem: and (2) modern his¬ 
tory, or that from the Disficrsion down to the 
fall of Jerusalem in 1017. 

1. Early Jacish Jlisfnry, —The main authority 
h»r the early history of this |K*ople is the Did 
'IVstaiiicnt, Hut the chronology is oUsciire and 
dillicult to harmonize. Jewish history may he 
(*otisklcrod us iM'giniiing with the emigration of 
the patriarch Alirahum, ancestor of the rare, 
from It of the Chaldei's, probably aUait IMMK) 
n.c. Abraham removed to the south-east of 
Palestine, where we llnd his deseendanis nourish¬ 
ing when they were led to cinignte to (hishen, in 
Kgypt. The interval is filled up with the history 
of the putriarehs Abraham, Isaac, and Jn(*oh 
Juseph, a son of Jn(*oh, had hceome Mo(*- 
roy of lCg\*pt, and his father utid hrotlicrs were 
re(*<*iv(*d with high favour hy the Phanmh w*ho 
then ruled in this country. But in cMxirse of 
time the i'onditioii of the Ismelites, under the 
rule of the Pharaohs, cliungcd for the worse. 
Th*y were treated as iKiiidmcn, and forced labour 
was exacted of them in an luireosonablc degree. 
According to some aiitliorities, the Pharaoh who 
lM*gan to oppress tlie Israelites was Kamescs II, 
ancl their deliveranec took place under his son. It 
was perhaps about 1320 b.c., others^y 1401 n.c., 
that li deliverer in the |>cr8on of Moses led the 
Israelites out of the land of bond^, where 
tiiey luul resided for some 400 years. By this 
time they formed a community of several millions, 
divided into twrelve tribes, named reapecthrcly 
after Reuben, Simeon, Judah, Issochar, Zcbulun, 
Boiijoiiuo, Han, Naphtali, God, and Aaber, sons 
of Jacob, and Maiuiasch and Ephraim, sons of 
Joseph, lender Moses* leademliip they went forth 
into thc^wildemcss; through him they received 
the la^'of the ten comniandments on • Mount 
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Siimi, and the whole polity by which they were 
to be governed us a people. A eeremoiiiul of 
sacriAoe was instituted, and Aaron, the elder 
brother of Moses, tind liis sons consecrated as a 
liereditary priesthood, the priestly functions thus 
falling to the trilie of Levi. The nation w^us 
established us a theocracy, und this principle, 
however often forgotten in limes of repose, i'on- 
tinned henceforward to l>e the inspiring idea of 
national unity throughout the frcc)uent crises of 
Jewish history. The emigrants llrst soUled at 
Kodesh, on the southern borders of Pa!i*s>tine, 
where they remained for many yours, this l>t'ing 
the period spoken of in the Scriptures im the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. 'I'hey now 
marched northward to And new settlomcnts in 
Palestine, which they liad to wrest by force frtmi 
tiie Cariuunites. Moses died before ciilcritig the 
promised land, and was 6ue(*eedcHl us leader* hy 
Joshua, under whom the IsracUtrs advanced to 
the eoiiqucst of the territories of the Cuiiiiuiiitt^ 
west of Jordan. The rormer iiihabifjuits, however, 
were not entirely subjugated, hut retaiiie<l |his> 
KCHsion of a miml>er of cities, und the twelve 
tribes settled in districts wliich were m<»re or h'ss 
cut off from one another, and whidi foriiU'd an 
cxcrcedingly lof>RC union of Hiniitl states under 
tribal chicls, ut ttiiuw hard pressed by iieighboiir* 
ing peoples. It was only king after, and !iy a 
grudua. firoecss of absorption, that the (’anuanite 
territori(*s and their inliubitunts became amalga¬ 
mated with the Israelites. 

* After the death of Joshua, uIhmiI rj20, or 
according to another chronology 1127 a 

suec.'cssion of judges or military leaders arose. 
Among the more remarkable of tliese judges were 
Haruk, DelMtrah the prophetess, (*ideon, Jepb 
timh, SaiiiKoi], and Samuel. About 1070 ila 
Philistines, who inhabited the coast and the low- 
lying plains west of the mountains of Judah, hud 
defeated the Israelites and subjugate<l part of 
the country when Samuel, the ’ lust judge in 
Israel *, was inspired to declare Uj Saul,* a lien- 
juinite, his diwtiny to become king, and anointed 
him as such. Saul soon pmvetl his titncwi for 
the post by his sunTssfiil leadership <if the 
Israelites, and he ixintiiiued to organic; the forces 
of Israel, and to light with varying sm^^ss ;igaififtt 
their enemies till his disastrous defeat und death 
at Mount Gillum, after which the |Mjwcr of the 
Philistines again predominate on the west side 
of Jordan. On the other side of the river the 
military skill of Abner still preserved a kingdom 
for Saul’s fton, Ishboshcth, and gradually rc* 
asserted with some sui^cess his authority in 
Kphraim and Benjamin. But in Judiih David, 
a native of Bethlehem, a warrior whom Saul's 
Jealousy had driven into exile anti alliance with 
the Phitihtincs, and who had previously l>ecn 
mnotntM king in place of Saul, CMtublished u 


separate principality, the capital of whtdi was 
at Hebron. For seven years a fierce war w*as 
waged iH'tween Uie two Hebrew stales, and ended 
only with the murrior of Abner and Ishboshcth, 
when all the tribes aeknowdcilged David as king. 
David now transferred his residence fn>m Hebron 
to Jebiis, a fortified city which he wrested fh)m 
the Canoaiiites, and culled the City of David, 
afterwanls Jerusalem. IJc assailed and subilited 
the Philistim^, Moabites, Kdoinites, Ammonites, 
and other surrounding nations, till all the coun¬ 
try from the north-east end of the Ued Sea to 
Duiiuiseiis uekiiow'ledged his uiithcirity. To ibis 
prosperous kingdom siieeeeilcd his son Solomon 
(fiti.'t n.e., or by the lung chronology lOlA). His 
rc'ign, owing to the warlike n^putation which the 
nation hud aci|uire<l under David, was entirely 
IMMiceful. He had no military tendencies, hut 
lie l<K>k great pains Ui arrange the miministraUun 
<d the kingdom in an orderly w'uy, and his wisdom 
us a ruliT and judge la'came proverbial. His 
ulliaiMvs with Tyre and Kgypt ('iiableil him to 
(‘urry on an extiaisive iiiitl hierative <*ommer(n}. 
He built the eelehruled leiiiple in Jerusulein, 
ami exleiuled und improve<i the eity. His 
harem iHintained 7(N1 wives that w<*re princ* 0 Nses, 
besides :UMI <*oneubines. But with tlienv, uttil 
with the extended eoinmeiYT of the kingdom, 
it was inevitable that foreign elements st^'uld 
l>e intr(Khuvd into the Jewish national life. 
Thus Solomon erec'tid dtuni for tlie deitkw and 
the w’orship of tlu^ Mouhitisi, Itic Amniojiiles, 
the StdoniaiiN, and oilier iiallonH; ami the severe 
himpHeity of old Hebrew manners gave pltu*e Ut 
luxury and eraft. 

The splendour of SoJomoirs reign hurl enluileil 
heavy exactions upon his t’^'oplr. When lleho- 
boaiii, Solomon's koii, Huerre^h^l, they eimi(‘ wilh 
.lerulHaun at Uieir head and demanded fliut he 
Mlioiild make their yoke lighUT. liehoiMjaiil 
ariswensi Hi^t^riifiilly, whereiifHin ten trila’s re- 
volt<*d and set up .leroixmrii us king of a M'parato 
Kingdom f»f Isru<‘l, with its eafdtai first at Slelieiii, 
later iit Samaria. Judah, along with a part of 
Henjainiii and the triln' of the Kevites, remulm^l 
loyal to the dymuity of Daviil. After an tin- 
siic’<*(*Hsful attempt to reeom|uer the Kingckirn 
of Isra(*l, Jleholsmtn was fort'cd liy an invasion 
of .Shisliak of Kgypt to give up the iu»|»e of 
uniting the two kingdoms. In the next genera¬ 
tion things hml changed wt much that Asa, King 
of Judah, w'us oblig«^ to si'ck the help of Btui- 
hadod of Syria against King Baushu of Israel. 
Baasha was siiee<*«*ded by h^lah, Klah by Ziiiiri, 
and Zimri by Onirt, under whom the Kingriom 
of lHrxii*l setiiiN to have gmw'n |Miwerful. Oinri 
ostabltshcfi the capital of the kingdom at Sa- 
ffiariu (about INKl und subjiigntod the 

Moabiif«. Tlie son of Clmri, Ahab, marrkxl 
Jezebel, Princess of Tyre, an event which led 
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to the cxtctiftioii of Phosnieiun idolatry in Israel. 
As Solomon had done before, Ahab built a 
temple for the Syrian Baal in his capital. In 
his reign and HulMcqucntly the great prophets 
Elijah and Kllshii played an important part. 
Ahab was slain at Uamoth-Gilcad In battle 
against the Syrians. He was succeeded by 
AhuKtah and Jorarn The 

latter was slain by Jehu, a captain of the ormy, 
who hod lK‘cn anointed king by command of 
Elisha. Jehu now made a clearance 

In Samaria of .Syrian idolatries, destroying the 
temple of Btuil and putting the priests to (ieath. 
Under Jeroboam 11, fourth in the line of Jehu, 
the kingdom readied u high imiiit of proBffcrity 
(700-7411). After Jcrolmain’s death there w*iui a 
quick HU(*eession of kings, Ziidiariah, Shallum, 
Menuhem, I’ekahiuh, IVkah; none of any signify 
enncf. Under IVkuh the Kingdom of Israel 
lM*cnmo trilnitury to the Assyrians. (See /hi/iiy- 
ionia and Assyria,) llosea, IVkuirs sut^*cssor, 
made an iiiefrcctiial attempt to free the country 
from the Assyrian yoke; but Onully, in 722, 
Suniariu was captured by the Assyrian king, 
Sargon, the Kingdom of Israel virtually de> 
stroyrd, ami the eliicf inhabitants carried away 
and settU^d in Assyria and JMeflia. 

<«eticrally while the Kingdom of Israel liml 
been flourishing, that (»f .ludah hiul stcMnl in the 
bH(!kground. Hdioboaiu was succeeded by 
Abijani, Asa. .lehosluiphiit, the last a (powerful 
and fortunate king. In the lio|)e of putting an 
end to the war with the Kingdom of Israel, 
JdifUihapliat married his son .Yehoniin (848-844) 
to Athaliuh, the daughter of Ahab of Israel. 
After the murder of her sun Ahuziah by Jehu, 
Athuliali sc'ized the 8Upn*mc power in Jerusalem, 
and put to death her own grandchildren in order 
to ilestroy tlic line of David, Joash alone being 
miraculously resc^ued. Atlmtiah was overthrown 
and put to death, ami the young .Foosh raist*d to 
the throne (887-797). Ills successors were: 
Amaziah (797-702), Uzziah (792-740), Jntham, 
Ahaz. and llezekiiili (727-090). Under Ahaz 
and Hczekiali Isaiah <leli\'ere<l his sublime pro- 
pbt'cies. liczekinh was one of the greatest 
it'forming kings; his int1uctK*e extended widely 
over the Kingdom of Israel, now in extreme 
de(4ine« He was miraculously dfiUvcred from 
fin inviision of .Seomu'herib, King of Assyria, 
by the destruction of the Assyrian army. Josioh 
((WH-OtO) was the Inst of the pious kings of 
Judnii. lie was killed in battle against Nccho, 
King of ICgypt. After him there was an unin¬ 
terrupted MiKxx^ion of weak and inca|NibIe 
nionarehs. till under Zedekiali (590-588) tlie 
eafiturc of Jeriisaleni by Nebuchadnezzar, 588 
II.C., put an end to the monarchy, Jerusalem 
being destro^xd and many of the people being 
carried captive to Babylon. The prophet 
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Jeremiah flourished from the reign of Josiah to 
the captivity. 

In 530 Babylon was token by Cyrus, King 
of Persia, who restored the Jews and appointed 
Zerubbabcl Governor of Judna, as a Persian 
province. The great majority of the Je%vs re¬ 
mained in Persia, however, only about 42,000 
returned, and settled chiefly in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. About 458 a second return of exiles 
was led firom Persia by Ezra. Along with Nehc- 
miuh, who had been appointed Persian Governor 
of Jllda^a, Ezra promulgated the new law-book, 
pnictically identical with the Pmtairuch. From 
the time of Nchcmiah to the fall of the Persian 
Empire the Jews continued to live in peace as 
Persian subjects, but enjoying their ow*n insti¬ 
tutions. When Alexander the Great overthrew 
the Persian Empire, the Jews readily submitted 
on lieing promised the free exercise of their 
religion (332 b.c,). After the division of Alex¬ 
ander's empire Palestine was long a |>ossession 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt, under whom it 
enjoyed a periml of tranquillity. It was under the 
patronage of Ptolemy (II) Philudelphus (reigned 
285-247 n.c.), aoeo^irig to tradition, that the 
Septuafiint or Gnxk version of the Old Ti^stnmcnt 
Scriptures was made. After tiu* death of I’tolemy, 
Philoputnr Antioc'hus the (arent of .Syria became 
master of Palestine (198 n.c.). An Egyptian and 
a Syrian party now arose among the Jews, and 
ga%x occasion to civil dissensions, which led 
Antioehus IV (Epiphaues) to invade Jiidca 
(170 B.C.), when he took Jerusalem by storm and* 
slaughtered the inhabitants without distinction 
of age or sex, and endeavoured to comiKl the 
Jews to give up their religion. At length, under 
the leadership of the Muocaliees or Asinonaran 
family, resistance arose, and after u struggle of 
nearly fourteen years was successful. In 135 
B.C. John Hyreanus, son of Simon, a brother of 
Judas Macctabsus, completed the independence 
of Judam, and extended his dominion over the 
ancient limits of the Holy l^nd. During his 
reign the rival sects of the Pharisees and Sod- 
ducees became established. Aristobulus 1, the 
son of Hyreanus, assumed the title of king, which 
was held by his successors. In 68 b.c. Pompey, 
called in to help the Pharisees, took Jerusalem, 
and made the Jews tributAry' to the Romans. 
Afterwards Herod the Great, who entirely threw 
off Jewish manners and cultivated the favour of 
the Romans, was recognized as King of Judaea 
by the Roman Senate. It was in 4 B.C., the last 
year of his reign, that the birth of Christ took 
place at Bethlehem. In a.d. 6 Judva and 
Samaria become a Roman province nnder a 
procurator, who hod his scat at Caesarea, and 
was subordinate to the prefect of Syria. 
Pontius Jniate, under whom our Lord's public 
ministry and crucifixion occurred, wo# made 
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procimtor a.d. 26. For a time tlic country was 
again ruled by a king. Horod Agrippu, a.d. 
41-44. He persecuted the Chrlstiani and put 
the Apostle James to death. In a.d. 66 a party 
of the Jews revolted ftt>m the Koman yoke and 
roused the whole of Palestine to insurrection. 
Vespasian was sent by Nero to suppress it, but 
before the war was flnished was <^led to the 
empire and left his son Titus to conclude it. 
Tlic result was the capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem, a.d. 70, an event timt deprived the 
Jews of the centre of unity to which their national 
life had hitherto clung. After an insurrection 
headed by Dar-Cochba, 132-1 il.>, Hadrian razed 
the remains of Jerusalem left by Titus to the 
ground, and erected in their place a Gentile city, 
with the title ifilia Capitolina. .Tews were for¬ 
bidden to enter this city on pain of death, and 
the name of Jerusalem was not revived tllNthc 
time of Constttiitiiip. 

2. MedimnU «m/ Modem Uintory .—The rem¬ 
nants of the Jewish nation, sciittered over all 
the earth, still imisscssmI miiny* ailvuiitagcs. 
They found proselytes and old believers in all 
countries of the Uoiimn Kmpire, and in the 1*^1 
us far us the Ganges. Kgypt and the northern 
coast of Africa were Dllcd with Jewish colunic*s, 
and in the cities of Asia Min<»r, of Gre<M*e and 
Italy, were thousands enjoying the rights of 
citizens. Under the Emperor .luUan they ven¬ 
tured to make preparations for a new temple in 
Jerusalem. Although this attempt failed, they 
• derived great advantages from tlicir sonAedrin, 
revived at Tiberias, and their patrinrehates 
(presidencies of the sanhedrin), which were 
Mtablished. One of the works of their w'holuni 
was the collection of the trodilkmiiry ext>ositJ(»i«s 
of the Old Testament, and additions to it, wtiii-! 
was completed a.d. 500, and received, umier 
the name of the Talmud (q.v.), os a rule of fnitli 
by the scattered communities of Jews. During 
the decline of civilization in Europe*, the Jews 
mode themselves masters of the commerce of 
the Old World, and. In spite of the dreadful penu'- 
cutions which they underwent from the eniclty 
of the Chiistiaiu, they still continued proaporous. 
Their practice of usury and the ru(>ueity of the 
Christians, rather than religious hatred, were 
the true causes of these persecutions. In 1.he 
cities of Fiance, Germany, and Italy (where 
the Jews* quarter was known as the GHeflo), 
after the eleventh century, particular streets and 
enclosed places were assigned to them. In 
Gcnnany they paid a oonslderable tax, in return 
for whi^ they were protected as the money 
agents of the Holy Roman Empire. Their 
conversion to Christianity'oould not be effected 
by such treatment. In Spain and Portugal, 
indeed, at the end of the fifteenth century 
yielded to fofee, and suffered themselves to be 


baptized en masse, but as soon as the stonn was 
over they were seen again in the synagogues. 
The worstiip of saints and relics must have 
appeared to them idolatry, and mi|^t well 
persuade them that their own pure monotheism 
was more rational and scriptural. 

Tlic philosophical spirit of the last half of the 
eighteenth century first began to acknowledge 
tlic rights of the Jews. In France, as a conse¬ 
quence of the KevoUitlon, civil rights were 
granteil to the Jews at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and gradually u similar treatment was 
aci*ordcd them in most European (Riuntries. In 
Russia, until 1017, they were still under special 
laws, and were excluded from public life. There 
is no distinction wliatever between Jews and 
Christians by the Constitution of tlic United 
States, hut in some of the states certain officers 
are required to profenw unde.r oath their belief 
ill the Christiiiii religion. After repeated uii- 
siKH'essfitl attempts to procure their udinissioii 
iiit-o the British Parliament, the object was at 
lust cfreeteil by un Art |suuu*d in 1858. 

Siiigiihirly enough, towunls the end of tlie 
nineteenth and at the Iwglnniiig of the twentieth 
centuries the Jews in Hi*veral (Hiuntrkw have 
liccii tiic vietinis of a revival of the |iersmiting 
Bjiirit. This has Ikh*!! tlic case in portions of 
Husstn, under tlic goveminctit of the Tsai> as 
well as sinec the Itevdution of 1017. France, 
too, witnessed oiltiueidui of the aiiU-SemiUc 
spirit, which was largely at work in oonnec^ioti 
with the Drey fits case, and has met with con- 
siderahlc supfKirt fyoin a section of the press. 
In (fcrinony uiiti-Scniitic so<?ieties have been 
foniicd in various towns. In general the Jews, 
sinec the ecssation of the seven; jicrsecutions to 
which they were formerly liable, have shown 
mon; disposition, while retaining tlicir religion, 
to conforin thciiisclvcs to tlic manners of the 
l>coplcs among whom tliey live. At present there 
is among Uiem a movement, known os Zimitnn 
(r|.v.), the objcxrt of which Is their settlement ns 
a IsMly, forming an independent state or cx>m- 
niiinity, in PaIcNtitie. The total number of Jews 
throughout the world in 1022 was estimated at 
14,700,000.—IlfnucmaApfiv: 11. H. Milmun, The 
IHutory of the Jewe; Lady Magnus, (hUlinee of 
Javuh liielory; Th. Relnach, ifialoire dee 
lera^lilee; G. F. Atibott, hrael in Europe* 

Jew*a Ear, a Jlasldiomyoetous Fungus, Auri* 
eularia Auricula Judat, the type of the family 
Aiiricularilnen, distinguished by their basldia 
bring divided by transverse wails, like those of 
the Rusts. It is a parasite on rider. The common 
and botanical names are InukxI on a foncifsi 
resemblance of the fruit-body to the human ear. 

Jowa'-twrp, a toy musical instrument held 
between the teeth, which gives a sound by the 
motion of a tongue of steel, which, being struck 
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by the hiuui, p]»yR af^ainst the breath. Called 
also JewH' Trumpt or simply 7yump. 

Jez'reel, u city of I'alusttms olumcn by Ahnb, 
King of Israel, us his chief rcsiclenec. The modem 
Arabian name of the pbiee is Zerin. 

Jezrcelltea, u religious sect founded in 
Chathiun by James White (1840-85), who 
assumed the high-priesthooil, under the name of 
James Jershom Jezreel, mid gained many 
proselytes. VVh(*n their temple and place of 
refuge at (•illiiighaiii, Kent, was only partially 
eoinplctcd, the work was abandoned througli 
lock of money. Sonic Jezreelites arc still to l>c 
found in (linthain, and they have a firm U'lief 
in the ultimate dt'struetiun of the world by IIimkI. 
The abandoned refiige-pliiee and temples are still 
to Ik* seen, and tlie grounds were umtI, before 
the Kuro|M*aii War, for demonstrations of a inopo- 
rail iniiebitie. 

JhAldwdr, Indian native state in UAjpiitAiiu; 
area, Hit) rwp miles; |x»p. Ufl.tMM). Capital, Jhaira 
IVitan, or IVitan; |Mip. l^JNNh 

Jhnnjt, a town of llindiistiin, in the Punjab, 
about .'I niileM from the Cheiiab. Pop. (with 
ailjoiiiiiig Maghiuna), *21,882. Jhang dit^trUl 
has an area of 5871 sq. mth's; )K>p. 515.(88). 

Jhttnui (jltUirNc), a forlilied town of tViitrul 
liiitia, in Ciwulior Hlale, iiikI an hu|Hirturit 
railway cent it*. Within the town stands the 
fort on a roek. Po]>» (with eantonment), 
7U,'208. 

Jhclum (jliA'lniii), or Jhllam (jhr'lmu) 
(aiieieiitly Hydaspea), a river of India, the 
most wt»slerly of the live great rivers that 
iiiterseel the Punjab. It rises in Kashmir, 
Hows south, foniutig the liouiidary iK'tween 
Kashmir and the Punjab, tlic'ii south - west 
through the Punjab, and linally falls into the 
Chennb. Its whole course is alMiut 15H miles, 
and it is imvlgiilik* for the Hal-lHiltoni(*tl ismts 
of the eoiinlry from its jtinetion with the Cheiiub 
Up nearly to its emergeiu*e fnim the mountains. 
—There Is a town of the saiiu* name on the 
right Uuik of the river, with iiiililary cunton- 
inentN. Pop. 20,0(8). 

Jibuti, or Jlboutl, a (Mirt on the (lulf of 
Aden, foundtHl 1888, at the ^south entrance to 
Tujnrra Buy, with a goml hnrlKiur. It is the seat 
of goveriimeiU of Kri'iieh Somaliland, and is 
the starting'pomt ttf a inetro-gaUfte railway to 
Addis Abimlm, the capital of Abyssinia. Pup. 
about 14,(M)0 (about UOO Kun>(icaiu). 

Jidda, or Jeddah, chief seaport of the King¬ 
dom of llrjaz, Arabia, on the Bed Sea, the 
|inrt of eiitr^* for pilgrims making the Itajj, 
See Kanbtu Pop. :H),000. 

Jlft* H blfht quick tune nr air in 
J, nr time, to lie found in the sonatas or 
suites of Corelli, Handel, and other composers 
till tow*urdt the middle of the eighteenth century. 


The Irish jig, played to a dance also called a jig, 
is a lively tune of two or three sections written 
in S time. 

Jigs, appliances used in engineering work- 
8ho|>s in the manufacture in quantity of articles 
of standardized sizes, to remove the necessity 
for measurement and marking-off on each piece. 
Wticn a number of holes are to be drilled in 
many pieces of the some form, a jig would be 
made in the fonii of a plate with bushed holes 
at the places where the drills arc to go through. 
This jig would lie provided with projections, so 
that it cun be quickly plaecil in exact position 
on the artiele, and with clamps or hook-bolts 
to hold the two together. The drilling would 
l>e done through the jig holes. If some of the 
holes are to lie of a (*crtain specilled depth, 
shoulders would Ik* made on the jig to prevent 
the work being curried on to a greater extent 
than desired. Jigs are also employiHl in turning, 
lM)viiig, tiiilliiig, aii<i other maebiiie opt*nitions.— 
IT. I*'rank I.urd, t'irst i^inciplea of Jig and Tool 
litnijin. 

Jingoism, a term e(|uivutcnt to the French 
word VhauviHiitnit\ is applicnl to the warlike 
attitude of the uilvoentes of iiitiK'rialism and 
lighting [latriots. The word is iieriv<.*d from the 
slung expn*Ksioii * By Jingoami eumc into use 
in 1878, when, during (he Ttirko-Husstnn War, 
a piece of doggerel was tieing sung at tiie music 
hulls. The lines referred to were os follow's: 

\Vr don't want to tisht. 

Yet, by Jiniio, if tve do. « 

VVe’ve Kot the wc *ve gut the men, 

And got the money too. 

Jinn, Jinnee being the singular (;\r. jVmna, 
U* lie veiled. b(' dark), in Mubommetlan mytho¬ 
logy, a ruoe of genii, angels, or demons, fabled 
(o have been created several thousand years 
before .\dam. The seventy-second Sura of the 
Koran is devoted to them. They arc iKith iiiaic 
and female, eat and drink and die, although they 
gc*norally live very long. They are to siir\'ivc 
inunkiiid, but to die lK*fore the gcncrHl resurret'- 
tion. .Some are good and otK*dient to the will 
of (tod; others arc diaoliedient and malignant. 
They can assume the shape of the low'cr animats, 
and are visible or invisible as they please. Their 
ehief resideiiee is the mountain K&f in Arabia. 
The jinn, or genii, arc idcntieal witft the demons 
and spirits in the religious literature of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. 

Jlu-JItso, or Ju-jltsu, a Japanese system of 
self-defence, in which no muscular force need 
\w exertnt to any conaiderable extent. It wes 
originftUy practised exclusively by the Saniurai 
(warrior) dass of Japan, but upon the abolition 
of feudalism ttie secret Iwcame public property, 
and jiu-jjjtsu was introduced into the physk^ 
traininif' curriculum of nil Japanese |chools. 
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Eventually the system was adopted by both 
European and American police oi^nizations. 

To employ the principles successfully, average 
strength and physical fitness arc required. Theie 
are certain * vital ' spots in the body which must 
be studied, and these, subjected to c'ertain 
/ locks ’ and ' holds *, place on opponent in such 
a position that he must either submit or risk 
the loss of a limb. A jiu-jiUu expert soon rc* 
cognizes when an effective hold or loc*k has lM*cn 
obtained, and the vanquished wrestler gencrully 
admits his defeat by stamping on the ground. 
In the hands of an untrained person any jiu-jitsu 
hold may prove dangerous, wliile, on the other 
hand, the instruction of the novice is nut always 
accompanied by conditions of |X'rfect safitly.— 
C'f. L. MacLaglen, Jiu-jitJtu, 

Joachim (yd'H-Aem), Joseph, violinist and 
oomj)o.scr, born of Jewish parents near l'n«s- 
burg in IHfil, died in 1007. 11c stu(Ue<l at 

Menrui tiiid Leipzig, and in iiimie a first 

visit to l^tndon, where he was enthuKiiiNtically 
reecivecl. lie was concert director* ill Weimar 
from 1850 to 185:1, at Hanover till 18118, ami in 
1800 was ajifKiinted heml of the ('fUiservalory 
of Musa* in llerliii. Ah ii violiiitMt he wuh gifleil 
witli a supriMoc |>ower Isith of cAecution and 
interpretation, whilst his eoiiipositions are held 
in liigh (*stifiiatioti. 

Joachimsthal (yoV/iims-tiil), a small ininiiig 
tow'll of Iloheinia, ('zechoslnvakiii, in a valley 
of the Erzgebirge, 70 iiiilcM w.n.w. <»f Prague. 
It de|)eiMls ehielly on its valuable b'ad- and 
Kilver-mincs. Thaler pieces derived tla‘ir niinic 
from being first eoiii(*d hen*. Pop. (eoiiiiiiiiiic), 
8(MK). 

Joan, the female Pofn', according l#i a stor> 
long believed, but now* mhnowlcflgcd to be ;i 
fii'tion, wiis said to Imvo been a native of Mainz, 
who, falling in love with an Eiiglihliniaii ut 
Fulda, travellcil with him in man's attire, 
studied at Athens, and vihiUsI Home. Uiid<‘r the 
name of Johannes AngliVtis, she iv>sr by her 
talents from the station of a notary till she was 
clcc!tcHi to the Papal chair, under the naiiii: of 
John VIII (a.I). 854 to 850, between lAHi IV and 
Benedict III). She govenicd well, but having 
l)ccomc pregnant, she was delivered in a Holenin 
procession, and died on the spot.--B ibmo- 
orafiiy; J. *l>dllingcr. Papal of the 

MidtUe Ages\ K. U. Rhoidm, Poitt Joan; S. 
Baring-Gould, Curioua MytAs'o/ the Middle A^en, 

Joan of Arc {Jeanne d*Arc —properly />arr), 
the Maid of Orleans, a heroine in French iukI 
English history, was bom In the village of 
Domi^my, Basse Lorraine, now rlcfNirtmcnt of 
the Vosges, between 1410 ^d 1412. While she 
was still a girl she began to be deeply affected 
by the woes of her country, much of which was 
oonqueaed by 'lhe English, Jeaviog only a small 


l»ortion to Uie French king, Charles Vll. In 
1428 Orleans was being l>esiegt.*d by the English, 
and its lUII w'ould have ruliuHl the cause of Ciiarkn. 
At this time Joan, who had been noted fbr 
her solitary meditations and pious enthusiasm, 
began, os she declared, to see visions and hear 
angelic x'oiccs, which uttlmatcdy called upon her 
to take up arms for Charles, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, imd condiiet ('hurles to Hheims to be 
crow'iictl. At first she was rt^gardcrl us insane, 
but eventually she found her way to the king 
luid his councillors, and, having persuaded them 
of her Hine<Tity, rcirived iienni^km to hasten 
to Dunots (<].v.), the heroic soldier known as the 
Bastard of Orleans, who was ctmimander in Uiat 
city. In inulc dr<*ss, fitlly armed, she bore Uie 
swoni and the NuenHl buimcr, as the signal of 
victory, at the head of the army. The first 
enterprise w'us sucirsHfiil. With 10,(KK) men she 
marched fnau Blois, and on the 2filh April, 
14*20, enter(*d Orlcfuts w'itli siipplira. By tsild 
Hallies, to which Hhc animated the lH*sieged, the 
KiigliHli were forc4*<l fnan their entrenchment^ 
and Siiffcilk abamloried the siege (8lh May, 1420). 
Other Hue(*(*KHeH followed; C'lmrles etitered 
Uhi'ims in triumph; and ot the anointing and 
coronation of the king, ]7tli July, Joan sIchuI at 
his side. Sh<* was w'ouiided in the attack on 
Paris, where Iteclford repulsed tlie Kieifdi 
tn:M»|w, blit eontimic'd *•» tiike purl in tlic war 
till *2:ird May. btilO, wIm u sI'.c whs taken pristMier 
by Uic BurgundiariK, and sold to ttic ICriglish, 
She was taken to Hoiieii, and after a long trial, 
u<*(*ompaiik*d by tnuiiy shameful dreiiniKtanees, 
(x>mleiriner| to death by the ('hureh os u sor- 
eeretis. On Niiliinitliiig to the ('hnre.h, however, 
and di*elaring her revelutioiiH to Ih* the work of 
Satan, her punishment was i*ominiit(^ to iMTf- 
pctual iiiipriiammenl. Hut preU'xU wen*, wmiii 
found to treat tier as a rclupHcd criminal, and 
as Kiieii she was burned at lloueii, fiOth May, 
1451, and her ashes were: thrown into iho .Seine. 
She died with undaunted furtitiide. Five years 
after, a court, sp(*(*ittlly eoiistitiiU'd by Po]>e 
CalixtiiH 111 to cxaiiiine I he charges against tlie 
Maid of Orleans, pronotimx*d her inncKTiit. 
Voltaire, in a notorious burlcsr|uc, Southey, 
S<*hiller, and others have made her the subject 
of their venie. Schiller's drama still renuiins the 
worthiest mumiment of her fiuiie. The question 
of her entiorii74ition came up before the lioman 
Curia in 1875, and she was lieatiflcd by Pope 
Pius X on lltli April, 1900. On Ifith May, 
1920, she was eanonizeri in St. Peter's at Home. 
—Bibuoobapmv; A. Lang, TAe Maid of France; 
M. G. Fiiwwtt, Five Fatmtm French Women; 
Anatole Franw, Vie de Jeanne tTArc, 

Job. In the beginning of the sixth century 
BX. the prophed. Ezekiel mentions Noah, OanicI, 
and Job as three men of pre-eminent piety 
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(xiv, 14, 20). I^ior, in the fifth century, the 
iitory of Job woh written, and to this book wc 
owe all our kiiuwiedge of the man. 

{a) His country ih IJz. which han been located 
either near the Orontev or Palmyra, or else in 
the vicinity of ICdotn (hcc Lam. iv, 21: ** Rejoice 
and be glad, () daughter of Kdotn, that dwellcat 
in the land of Uz **). In any cuac, he is a non- 
la raelitc*. 

(b) Ilia tiunic evidently came down from 
tradition. It ia in Hebrew lyifob, but its meaning 
is never explained. It may denote the pious, or 
the ptrrsccuted one. 

(r) His story is the important fact about him 
in the fimk of Job, It is an Oriental lulc about 
his terrible sufTerings, its he lf»8t suddenly his 
property and his children, in spite of the luimittcd 
piety of his life, "rhis is the pttddern of the book. 
Why do(*H suffering c'ome to the good man? The 
writer throws his inesssige or discussion into 
prose and |M>ctry, the pnilogue and the epilogue 
i)ejng in prose, and the rest of the IxKik l>eing in 
|)oetry. Critieul analysis has shown that the 
extant lK>ok <‘ontains nn original sketc'h, with 
additions. The original probably ineluded the 
prologue thrcH* eyeles <»f dialogue t>etween 

Job niul three friends who attempt to (*onNole 
or to rebuke Idiii (iii-xiv, xv-xxl, xxil-xxxi), 
CUk1*h ri'ply to «Tob (xxxviii-xUi, 0), and the 
epilogue (xlii, 7~17), in whh'h Job is restored 
Ui B sUn more prosperous condition. In this 
framework then* has lH*t*n inscrtnl a seri(*s of 
spm’hes (xxxii-xxxvii) by a y<mng bystander 
cttllnl Klihti, who is never mentioned in the 
prologue or epilogue. Also, the magniflrcnt 
passage <in Wisdom (xxviii) and some other 
seelions arc out of line with the rest of the 
Ixmk* The dniiiiatie c|uulity of the diahigucs is 
high. Kueh of the thret* friends is ohara<*terized 
skilfully, and the swaying emotions of destmir 
and hofH* and relKdlion in .fob himself are drawn 
with masterly care. The line nature-poetry and 
the humour pale In'fore the intensi* impression 
of a liuinun soul wrestling with the problem of 
pain iH'falling uii inntMvnt l>cing. For Job is 
n*presentcd in the prologue as a hlaineless man. 
Is suffering due to siit? Is this mieient l>elief 
adequate to the fu<‘l8 of life? Such are tlic 
questions the author asks hiniseTf. He states 
them rather than solves them. He shows that 
tlie traditional formula la unequal to life, and 
urges that God prefers honest fierplexity to self- 
satisftftl theories, that man Is not the measure 
of the divine dealings, and that there is no 
utiN^rying ndation lietwcen prosperity and 
righteousness. 

Job is not on Israelite, and the problem of 
human suffering is not related to the Jewish 
law. The writer treats it on broad human lines, 
letting Job say daring things to God hi his agony. 


and pouring into the dialogues some of the most 
trenchant reflections upon life that occur In 
the pages of the Old Testament. Some have 
taken it as an Oriental drama. It is at any rate 
not meant to be a history; but a tale conveying 
truth, one of the greatest apologues that have 
come down from ancient life, the stoiy of a sharp 
experience, perhaps written by some sage of 
Israel who desired to express his views about 
the meaning of the strange sufferings which had 
l>efullcn Israel at and after the exile, and to sug¬ 
gest that affliction might lie not punishment fur 
sin, but a test of righteousness, ending in good at 
the hand of God. Not that Job represents Israel. 
But the writer takes this hero of a traditional 
talc in order to depict in his mysterious trials and 
ultimate recovery the ways of God with the 
nation of Israel in its present distress.—Biai.io- 
urapuy: S. U. Driver, Introduction to the Lt/rra- 
furr of the Old TcBtameni; J. A. Froude, Short 
tShidieM on Great Subjects; M. .Tustmw, The Itook 
of Job; G. K. Chesterton, The Hook of Job. 

Job's Tears {Coix lachr^pna)^ an annual grass 
about a foot in height, a native of the East 



Job's Tesn (CoiM bukryma) 
Mslc fkmer below. 


Indhi and Japan, sometimes grown in hot¬ 
houses, The bard, robnd, shining grains, from 
whose fanciful resemblance to tears it derives 
its Dom)^ are used both for ornament and as 
food. 

Jodhpur Marwar, astown of 
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India, capital of the state of Jodhpur. It 
stands in a hollow enclosed by rocky ciiiinciices, 
on the highest of which is a fort, containing the 
Maharajah's palace, and commanding the city. 
The city has many handsome buildings, and is 
surrounded by a strong wall 0 miles long, with 
seventy gates. Pop, 50,202. — The state of 
Jodhpur or Marwar Is the largest in llAJpiitana, 
having an area of 84,000 sq. miles; it is w*ell 
watered by the Luni and its allliicnts; and though 
arid in many parts, raises in others good crops of 
wheat, barley, and millet. Pop. 2,057,553. 

Joel, one of the twelve minor prophets. 
Nothing is known of hts life, lie is generally 
supposed to have been contemporaneous witli 
llosca and Amos. The iminc<linte occasion of 
his pro|)he(*y was a protractcil drought and the 
ravages of an .invading sa^arm of lotnists. His 
book expands, however, in u style of hifth 
sublimKy into predictions of future prosperity 
when tlie divine judgments should liave puriA(*<l 
the nation. Joel is quoted by St. Peter, Artu, ii, 

Joe Miller, the name attached to a well- 
known enllcetion r.f jests, first publisheii in 173U. 
The name In^longcd to a comic fU'tor, famous os 
a wit and humorist. The real compiler, however, 
was a John Molllcy, an obscure author w'ho died 
in 17.50. 

Joffre, Joseph Jae«|iics (.VsHirc, Marshal of 
France, tmrii at Uivcsaltes 12th Jan., 18.52. the 
son of a r'oo|>cr. In 1800 he entere<i the l%cole 
Polytcehnique, Paris, and was sub-lieutenant of 
engineers during the siege of Paris and the 
cai paign of 1870-1. Pnimoteil captain in 187.5, 
he was not further advanced for fourteen years, 
when he rapidly moved upw'ards to major (1880). 
lietiU nant-eoloiicl, and uras dccor.ated with the 
Jx^gion of Honour (1804); pmfcsmir at l^eole dc 
Guerre; brigadier-general of artillery (1001); 
Governor of Lille and general of division (1005); 
commander. Second Army, and Insixslor of 
Military Schools (1000). In 1011 the notorious 
Caillaux recognized Joffre's great capabilithw by 
nominating him Chief of General Staff, and 
as such, by a recognized rule of the Frenc'h 
army, Jotfre became Generalissimo of the land 
forces of France upon the outbreak of the Kuro- 
pcan War In J014. He commanded tlm French 
armies until the rearrangement of Uic High 
Command, when he retired (Dec., 101A), subse¬ 
quently becoming C'hfcf Technical Adviser to 
the Allied Forces, and accompanying Vivian! on 
his mission to America in 1017. Jolfre was 
decorated g.c.b. by King George V, 1st l>cc., 
1014; is a member of the French Academy, and 
has published La Coionne Jqffre {My Joumry 
to TimbadoOf in English), and Typea de Casernes 
pow adopter m Madaga»car,-^t. S. Blaochon, 
Lt G^ndal Jojfrt* 


Johan'neaburg, the largest town In South 
Afk'iott, in the prt>vinee of Transvaal, the central 
|)oint of the gold-tlelds of Uie district sirctchiitg 
50 miles west to east, and known os the Wit- 
watersrand. Dating from 1886, aiul created by 
the mining industry, it now covcm a large area, 
tile Htroets and squares are all well laid out, amt 
the public and commercial buildings handMme 
and sulistantial. It has n well-cnduwH university- 
college. Pop. 200,000 (187,106 of whom ore 
whites). 

Johan'nlaberg, a village of Prussia, on the 
Rhine, uliout 12 miles west by south of Mainz, 
among the vlneyurrls that pnxluee the famous 
Johannisberg wine. 

John, one of the AjiosUes, often dlsUnguiMhed 
os St, John the Kvangelist, the reputed author of 
the fourth Gns|H«l, three epistles, and the IfeiWn- 
Hon, was the son of Zetiedee and Salome, and the 
brother of James. Previous t<» his cull by Jesus 
he was a flsherjiuin on the S«*a of (vidiU^e, t^*Uier 
with his father, his brother, and Simon Peter 
uiid Andrew, who were his )mrlners. John, 
togetlier with Peter and James, w*iui lulmitUHl to 
a more eoiindentiul inU*r(*ounH* with Jesus than 
the other A|)«)sl](‘s, niid lie is r<'|M‘iil4*<ily sp(»keii 
of OH Hhe disciple whom Jesus loved'* Hts 
(iOS|>cl was written later tlmn any of the bthrrH 
- lU'cording in some (TiliiHt to rebitc jmrtieul.ir 
henries—and cmitaiiiK f uller details of our I^o trs 
ixinversution ond diM** Una'S than the other 
Gosi>els, and is also ifu»rc doctrinal In chunicU'r. 
Of the three epistles the first has imieh nmun* 
blaiii'c to the f«os))el; but the other two wert; 
considered doubtful even l»y the early Fathers, 
(As to the HfvriatUm, mt s|K*ciul arf lele.) After 
the death of Jesus, John eontinued at Jerusntiiii, 
and weafterwanls Itnd him at Samaria {Acta, vill, 
l't-2.5). Tnulitioii handed down by the Fathers 
makes him die at Kphesus, and if he wrote the 
Itrvetation he must have Iohui baiiislKsl to l*at- 
mos. The time <if his death is unknown.—lliii- 
i.KMiRAPJiv; V. 11. Stanton, The Goajtela wt 
Hiatarieal S)ontmentif\ W, Sanday, The CriHrmn 
of the ymrth Gospel; .1. Moffatl, Introduction to 
the Literature of the Sraa TeeUttnrnl, 

John, calkxl the HapHtd, the foreniniicr of 
Christ, WHS tioni six montlis lieforc Jesus (their 
mothers were cousins), of a l/cviticu! family in 
Judira. He llvc<l an ausU're life, given up to 
solitary meditations, till A.i>. 20, when iic liegan 
to preach in the deserts of Judann, announcing 
that the kingdom of heaven waa at hand, and 
produiming himself the harbinger of Utc Messiah, 
lie baptized many converts, mid testified to the 
higher mission of Jesus at the time of His baptism 
in the Jordan. To gratify a vindictive woman 
Herod Antipas, tctrarch of (fulilce, caused him 
to be behe^cfl in prison. But for long after¬ 
wards his disciples continued to form a separate 
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txHly, and are Haul to have cnflubliNlied the still 
exisliitg Meet of SuhmiiH or St. Joint Chrmtiaiis 
ill i'eniitt, distiri^iiNhed for their veneration of 
John the Haptist.—Cf. II. U. Heynulds, John the 
liapM, 

John, the name of twenty-three Vopcs, 
unioiif^ whom are the following;: — John 1 (SI. 
Johnit iV>|)e a.i». JUn-'.VJO. Theodorie nent him 
to CoiiMtuntinopIe, tfi induce the Kmitcror Justin 
to mlo|d milder ineaHures Upwards the AriaiiN, 
and on Ids returning without nucix'hs Theodorie 
threw him into priHon, where he <lied. —John 
XII Hiie(*eeded lN>pc A^^apetUH II in OJO, when 
only eighteen years old. lie was tlie ilrst l*opi: 
who <‘han^(Ml Ids name on Ids aceession to the 
Papal dignity. Ills life was so lieentiouM and 
disonlerly that the Kinpentr Otho had him 
deposed hy a eourieil in IKKi, and Leo Vlll 
eleetetl in Ium Htead. Hut on OUio^s departure 
John returned to Uie eily with a stnai^ Ixidy of 
followers and dmve out I^‘o. lie died in 004. — 
John XXII, a native of Pahors, was eteeted 
l'o|H« at Lyons in 11110, after the ueath of i'lement 
V. He resided at Avi|;iion, and look an aetive 
part in tlie <liKptiteH of the Kinperors Lcaiis of 
Havaria and Krederiek of Austria. Uc <Ued in 
lltnt. John XXUI [littUhamr (Vmu), tairn in 
Naples, was a pirate in ids youth, afterwards 
Htiiilieil at Holn;fim, and was eleeted Pope in 
141(1, hy the Coiineil of i’isa, after the death of 
Alexander V, on (s)iidition that, if Gregory Xll 
ami Henediet Xll I would resign, lie would also 
rtdire to end the Retdsm. He summoned the 
i'ouneil of Constanee, demanded hy the Km|>eror 
Stgismiintl, in l-H.'j, and was de|M)M(*d hy this 
isaineil as guilty of a long list of heinous eriiiies. 
Por some years he riMnaiiied in eiistody, hut was 
iiltiiimlely panloned hy Pf>|M* Martin W and 
matic a eardinal. He died iu 1410.-—Hiiit.ui- 
onAi'iiY: Mamlell Creighton, •fintorff of the 
Pafonyi L. Ihistor. iitsiort/ of the Pojhs. 

John, King «f Kiiglaiid, Isirii in 11(17, died in 
PJKl. He was the young(*ht mmi of Henry 11, 
tiy l‘'leanor of (hiienne, Heing left without any 
partieular pro\isioti, ho got the name of Sans 
Terre or Laeklumt; hut his hrothor, Hiehanl I, 
on his aeeession iHinfern'd largi* |M>ssi's8ions on 
him. He ohtuiiUHt the erowii on the death <if 
lliehartl in IMht. although the Frrtieli provinees 
of .Anjou, Toundiie, and Maine deelared for his 
tiephc^w', Arlbur of Brittany, who was lineally 
the rightful heir, thcji with the King of Kninee. 
A war ciism*d, in whieh John reeovercil the 
ri'voltcit provlm*es and reoidvcd homage from 
Arthur. In 1201 .some dlHlurbunecs again broke 
out. in Kniius'. aiul the young .Xrtlmr, wlm hod 
joincHl the nniksmtents, was eaptuml and tsm- 
lined in the epistle of Kalaise, and afterwards in 
that of Houen, and never licnrd of more, John 
was universally suspeelvd of his nephew's death. 


and the states of Brittany summoned him l>eforc 
his liege lord Philip to answer the charge of 
murder, and in the war which folk>wc<l Jolin 
lost Nornittiidy, Anjou, Maine, and Tourainc. 
In 1205 his great quarrel with the Pope began 
regarding the cleetion to the see of Canterbury, 
to whieh the Pope hud nominated Stephen 
Langton. The result was that Innocent 111 laid 
the w'hulc kingdom under an interdict, and in 
1211 issued a Bull dejiosing John. Philip of 
France was commissioned to execute the decree, 
and w*as already preparing an expedition when 
John made abject subiiiission to the l* 0 |>e, even 
agreeing to hold his kingdom as a vassal of the 
Po[ie (1210). .lohifs arbitrary proceedings led 
to a rising of his nobles, and he was eumpelicd 
to sign the Magna Churta or (treat Charter, 15th 
June, 1215. But John did not mean to keep the 
agreement, and obtaining a Bull from the Po|)e 
annulling the ehurter, he raised an uniiy of 
iiierceiiuries and (‘fHiiiiieiiced war. The barons, 
ill despair, olTcred the crown of Kiiglund to the 
dauphin Louis, who aec*ordingiy landed at 
SancluU'li «10th May. 121(1, and was rrcTi\Td as 
lawful sovereign. The is.sue was still doubtful 
when .lohn w';is taken ill and died at Newark, in 
the forty-ninth year <»f his ago.—(T. Kate Nor- 
gute, Knfttamt under the .tnjiadn Kiiifis, 

John II, King of Frame (HUt) -04), surrmincd 
the Good, was a monarch distingtil.sluHl alike for 
his ineapaeity and his misfortunes. In 1550 
lie was defeatisl and taken prisoner by the 
Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers, and w’os 
tletiiined at Bordeaux atul at lAUidon till released 
at a lu‘avy expense to his eountiy by the IVaix? 
of ItriHigny in 1000; but on learning that hi.s 
son, the Fluke of Anjou, who hmt iK'en left as a 
hostage in Kngland, hud effected his csea{>c, 
he returned to London, where he died in 1004. 

John HI (Sobieski)t King of Poland, son of 
Mark SobieskJ, ii Polish captain, was born at 
Olcsko, in (■aliciu, 8th June, 1G24, died 17th 
June, 1000. He serY’cd in the French army, 
reiunml to Poland to re|)el the Hussians In 1048, 
and greatly distingutshc'd himself in several 
coinpaigiiM against C'osMU'ks, Tatars, and Turks, 
csi>ct‘ially by hia defeat of the lost in tlic great 
battle of Kbotin in 107«'l. The >'ear after, on the 
death of Michael ('orybut, he wiu chosc'n king. 
Ills most (*elobnited achievement was the relief 
of Vienna, besieged by a great army of Turks, 
wlumi he dct^isively defeated 12th Sept., 1083. 
His last ycan» were disturbed by the intrigues of 
his own family and the anarchy of the country, 
whicirhc was unable to control, and in w'hich 
he foresaw its approacliing downfall. 

John Dull, a name first used by Dr. .\r* 
bulhimt, in 1712, and since popularised as a 
typical name suggesting a humorous or burlesque 
repn*Mefitatioii of the English clmracler. He 
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is n*prc8entod as a hliiff, jolly, bull-hrado<t 
farmer. 

John of Austria, winmoiily oiiUetl />o« John 
of Austria^ the iiaturul son of Uic Kni|K*n»r 
Clmrles V and Uurbimi Hluiiilierfr, was born at 
Ratisbon in 1545. and died in 1578. In 1570 he 
inducted a oam|>tttgn uj^ainst the feraleitrnnt 
Moors of Granada with great vigour and relent* 
Icssness, and in the following your he eomiimndiHl 
the nllicfi fleet whieh won the grcuit naval battle 
of I^panto over the Turks (7lh Oct. 1571). In 
1576 he was ap|)olnieil Governor of the Nether* 
lands, and hatl just won along with the l*rinc*e 
of Purina the victory of Genihloiix (1578) over 
William the Silent, when ho died, not without 
suspicion of having l>oen ]K>isoned by liis jealous 
half-brother, Philip II,—Cf. L. C'olonia. Slory of 
Don John of Austria, 

John of Gaunt, a cwruption of Ghent, whore 
he was born in 1840, died 1800, was the fourth mm 
ot Kdw'ard 111 and his Philippa, doiighter 

of the Karl of Huinaut. He was created Diikc^ 
of I.unraster in l»fl2; servcnl in the Khmeh wars, 
and hconmc (Jovernor of Guienne. lie usKUincd 
in right of his wife the title of King of Castile, 
invaded the kingdom to asHcrt Iun eluiiiiH, hut 
RubHccpiently relinquished them in favour of 
Prince Henry of Castile, who hml berome his 
son*in-law. His eldest son Dolinghrokc Inssiiuc 
King of Kngland ns Henry IV. 

John o' Groat's House (;K)pularly Johnny 
Groat's Douse), a house formerly Kituatnl alM)iit 
2* miles west of Duneanshy Ihiul, and forming 
nlK>ut the most northern extremity of the main* 
land of (invit llritain. Aec<»rding t<i legend, it 
was built in octagonal fonii, with eight (UK>ni, and 
contained eight tahlcH, to prevent diK|iut(*s (»n 
precedence in the (trout family. 

John's, Eve of Saint, a |K>|)ulnr ccIei>ration 
of remote antiquity, held on the vigil or eve of 
tile feast of the nativity of ,7ohn the lluptist, 
24th June (Midsummer Day). On the eve of 
the feast it was the eustoiii in former times to 
kindle Arcs (calle<l Si. .lohn*s flrrs) tijmii hills 
in celebration of the summer solstkv, aral vuriouN 
superstitions were long practised on this occa¬ 
sion. The custom still lingers in kcmoc parts of 
Europe. 

Johns Hopldns University, one of the fore¬ 
most universities of liv> Ignited States, in Haiti- 
more, Maryland, cndiiwcd by'.lohns Ihi'pkins, 
a merchant of BaliJmore, with more than 
a,0Cl0,(X10 dollars, founded In 1867, and opcncMl 
in 1876. Besides the library there arc well- 
equipped laboratories for chemistry, bk>logy, 
Ac. There is an extensive teaching staff (850 
instructon in 1010), and instruction Is given to 
two gnules of students, graduates and under¬ 
graduates. The former are such as have taken 
a d^grem here (that of b.a.) or elsewhere!, and 


wiKh to otiiry their studios fhrther, this uiihTrsity 
giving Nt>eeial attention t4i advtim*ed studies of 
varimis kiiidH, as well as to original n^sean'h, 
A nuiniwr of iwrimlu^iils are Usiied in eonneetimi 
with the univentity. There arts lawldes numerous 
scholarships, ulmiit twenty fellowMhi|>s, each of 
the value of sm dollars annually. A hospital, 
also endow<Hl by .lohns Hopkins, is cminected 
with this institution. 

Johnson, Andrew, Mr\Tnte<*nlh President of 
the Cnit<Hl States, lx>rii in North Carolina 1808, 
died 1875, He was scif-edueated: cntere«t (V>n- 
gn*sK as a l)emi>cmt in ]84ti, and the Senate in 
1H57. On Lincoln's elec^tion he l>eeaine Yioe- 
PrcMtidecit, and thus lieeame Prettident upon the 
assiuutinatton of Lim^oln in April, 1865. During 
his term of oflicx* ho w’as in constant (^mfllet with 
the Senate, and was iiniwiuiied hy the llousi! 
of Uepreseiitatives of high crimes and mis- 
tlcmeaiiouni (Cch., 1H6H), the trial ending in a 
letiinic’fd ac(|iii<tal. A geiienil amnesty tr> the 
rci>els was his last presidential act.-*-(T. J« S. 
.lones, Life of Andrew *fohnson, 

Johnson, Samuel, hkiglish lexicographer and 
literary dictator, was Ixtni on the IHtli Sept., 
ITOfl.niit] died on the l.'tlli Dec., 1784. His father 
was Michael .lohnson. a iHMiksetlcr of Llehflcld. 
,lohfiH(m largely ediicatcfl hims<*lf in his fallicr*K 
Nho|i, tluMigh he nltciidcd srlaxils at Lichflciti 
and at .Stourbridge. In 1728 he went up io 
iVriibmke College, ()xlt»i(J: the exact duration 
of his stay thert! is uncertain, but he did not 
grtatiiute, though hr acspiircd a reputation fur 
learning, and Imnslalcil Cope's Mrssifdi into 
Latin verse, .lohnsori's father died on the verge 
of l>ankruptey in 1781, and .lohnmui had some 
iliflleiiHy in sis'tirlng employineiii. lie Imsmiiiic 
a usher at Market lloswoiih (sriiminar Seluxd 
in 1782, but haled Ids work, and went U* lUr- 
niingliaiii, when* lie assisted the piiblisticr i*t the 
itirminjiham Journal, and tniimlated l^dxi's 
Vofftyfe to Ahyssinia fnan tlie Pnmeh his first 
IxKik. In 178.5 he married a widow, Mrs. Poiii'r, 
who was more than tw'crity years his M'rtior, 
He df*fM*nl>cd the iimteli himsfdf as **a love- 
iiuirriagc on Indh sides", lie then attempUsI 
to start u school at ICdlal, rtrar Lhdifleid, hut 
his grotescpic npt»caranec‘ terrified his pupils so 
much that the project wiis a failure. Duvid 
Garrick was one of his few pupils: in March 1787 
he and Garrick set out for Ixmdon together witli 
hardly any money. Johnson began by eotilri- 
buting to the Gmtlrman''o Magazine, and edited 
re|Kuia of the debates in Parliament, whkdi to 
avoid legal penalties were cntiilcd Reports of 
the Debates of the Smote of LiUiput, luid prrjvidctl 
with fletitiouH names. After a while he wrote 
these re|forU himself, (smlinuliig do so from 
July, 1741, to March, 1744. He litise<l his rf*porU 
upon very inadequate notes, anil always t<x>k 
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Olire that ** the Whi|; clogs should not liavc the 
best of it In 1738 Johnson published his f>oeiii 
Ijfmdoft, wliirh is u friT imitation of tlie third 
satire of Jiiveiml. He gained a certain amount 
of fume and ten guineas in cosh. In 1744 he 
published his Life of Richard Savaget whom he 
hud known intimately, and who was an earfs 
son and an oiiteust from sraaety. In 1747 he 
issued thc^ plan of his famous Oietionaryt and 
Iwgun work U)Nm it in the same year. He used 
an interleuvwl copy of Hailey’s IHctitmary (I7!il), 
and einpl(»yed six amanuenses, five of whom 
were ScmiIr. While at work cm the IRctimary 
JohufMin wrote his second Juvenalian poem, 
The I'anih/ of Human WisthcH^ an adaptation 
of the tenth satire. He n*eeived llftceii guineas 
for it. In the same; year (1749) (iurriek procured 
the prcHlueticm of Johnson’s * tragedy Irene, It 
ran for nine nights, and brought its author in 
almost. £«'kH), tmt it was a failure. Johnson did 
nc»t visualize his cdiuriicters, and the play eonsists 
of a seric's c»f moral dialogues, without ony 
ad<*c|iiate ludioii. In 175U Jcduison eoinmenml 
to publish The Rambler, a pa|M*r w'hieh was 
nKNlellcHl u|Km The Speclator. It u|i(»eanHl twic'c 
we(*kly, on 'ruesdays and Saturdays, from March, 
17,19, to .Mureh, 17,12. ,10111124011 wnite it all him¬ 
self, with the exec*pti<m of five iitimlicrs, one of 
which was written by Samuel liiehardson, and 
the othc*r four by Iiuly devotees of .1olui.Hun. 
The Rambler, although it c*onimri8 plenty of 
sound sc'iise, is little read nowadays; it is over- 
weigliti*d with moralizing, and its occasional 
atlempls at himiour are (Kmcleruus in the ex- 
trcMiie. In 17o2 Johnson sufTered u heavy blow 
in the death of his wife. He (*oiiiplet^ and 
pithlished his IRiiionary in 17.15, and on 7th 
Keb. of that year w'nde Ids fiimous letter to the 
hUirl of ('‘hcsterfleld in which he rejected the 
earl’s liclated offer of patronage. Hcforc the 
puhlieuiioii of the IHctionary some of his friends 
helped him to seeiire the m.a. degree of Oxford, 
in order that it might apix^ar on the title-page. 
In April, 1758, the first luimlier of his /dfrr 
nppc‘ttred; it was publishcxi evc*ry Saturday in 
Newbery’s I/niiierscil Chronicle, and continued 
for two years. The |mpers in The Idler are shorter 
than those in The Rambler, and |re somewhat 
less tienvy-honded. The rharacters have English 
iiutciul of Latin names, and tlie eriticism offered 
is more mature. In 1750 Johnson’s mother died, 
and to ]>ay the expenses of her funeral he wrote 
Raoseloit (origiiiully known as The Prince of 
Abyiwinui) in less than a week, and reeeived £100 
for it. Rasseloji is a moral essay rather than a 
novel: it is somewhat heavy, but it still remains 
one of the best books of the eighteenth century. 
It was the most popular of hU works, and was 
translated into nine languages. In 1703 Johnson 
rmdved a ptmsion of £300 from Lord Bute, and 
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so was able to spend his time os he liked, that 
is to say, ho was able to talk much and write 
little. On the 16th May, 1763, Boswell was 
intrcxlucHxl to .Tohnsun; in the same year The 
Club (afterwards known as Tlie Literaiy' Club) 
was founded. In 1765 Johnson produced his 
long-promised edition of Shakespeare, in eighty 
volumes. It is irustomary to follow Macaulay in 
culling this a slovenly luid worthicrss edition. 
As a matter of fac;t, Johnson had one quality 
which is unfortunately rare among Shakespearean 
Hchcflars—he hud plenty of common sense; and 
his shrewd sagacity and knowledge of the world 
kept him right where other scholars ^ writing 
under the shelter of neadcmic Imwcrs * have 
gone astray. In 1779 Johnson liegan to write 
what was his iiiasterptcee —The Lives of the 
Poetn, It is true that, as Mrs. Rrowning said, 
he left the |X>ets out; many of those men whose 
biographii‘s he ehtise to write are unknown 
to-day even to professional scholars, and his 
trentrnont of the few really great moil that he 
iiieludcd—notahly of Milton—is not satisfiuaoiy. 
With all its faults, however. The Lives of the 
Poets n'lnutns one of the lM*st liooks of eritieisiii 
ill h^nglish. It is transparently honest, and is 
full of c*oiiim<>n sense and its author’s immense 
knowledge of life. Moreover, frequent indiil- 
genc*c in iHMiversation teiidi‘d to make Johnson’s 
style less heavy and slightly more t'oIkHiuiul. 
Ill 1775 .lohnson received tlar degree of n.c.L. 
from the I’niversity of Oxford; he hud reeeived 
the LI..I). degree from Trinity College, Dublia, 
in 1765. Ho seldom use<l the title of Doctor 
hinist'lf. 

In 1773 Johnson hail accompanied Boswell 
to Scotland, and hud published A Journey to the 
Westerti Isles of AScollana in 177.>. He aceoiii- 
panied his friends the Thrules to Wall's in 1774, 
anil to Paris in 1775, Ho hud a kind of second 
lioinc at the Thrules’ house at Streatham, but 
after Thrale’s death and Mrs. Thralc's marriage 
to an Italian iiiusician named I’iozzi, Johnson 
qunirellcd with his U'liefuetress, and was de¬ 
prived of his old asylum. His health begun to 
decline: he suffered from asthma and gout, and 
his dropsy became worse. He died on ISth Dec., 
1784, and was buried in Westminster Abbey a 
week later. 

Johnson is perhaps the best-known figure in 
English literature, and yet his books are seldom 
read. Irene is forgotten; Rassetas is considered 
ponderous; even The Lives of the Poets is not 
uppredated to the ftill. The great IHeiionary, 
a pio^r work in its day, but etymologically 
valueless, has been superseded. Johnson Is a 
unique example of a man who has been dhsmei* 
ated ftooi bis books. He is remembered chiefly 
fw a conversaUonalist, and owes no small part 
of his fame to Boswell, the pHnoe of biographers. 
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Boswell had a strange mixture of qualities, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but they all combined to 
make him write an ideal biography. 

Johnson was a most fonnidable man to en¬ 
counter, but he was loved and respected os few 
other men hnve been. Underneath his gruff 
exterior he Imd a heart as tender as that of any 
Voman. He combined the manners of a street- 
porter with the morals of a Puritan. He was 
kind to animals, loved children, and gave 
liberally to the poor. He gathered round him in 
his home a curious collection of pensioners, and 
was long-suffering to a fault with them and their 
jealous bickerings. Many of Johnson's pcinili- 
aritics arc to be attributed to the state of his 
health. He was always scrofiilous, and inherited 
a melancholic disposition from his father. He 
hod a morbid fear of death. He suffered from 
a kind of St. Vitus's dance, and hud tha 
habit of ' touching ' so well deserii>cd by Borrow 
in iMVftigro, His melancholy made him too 
exacting with himself, and he was continuolly 
repmaehing himself with laziness. This <'hnrge 
• lias Ijeen re|)cated by many of those who have 
written about him. As a mutter of fiu*t, he left 
a considerable amount of work iK^hiiid him, 
though it was liis character rather than his work 
that made him Cniiious. He is an emlxNliinent 
of his age, for better and for worse. He was a 
more alwoliite literary dietotor than any who 
went before him or came after him. Aliovc all 
he was the Arst literary man who fearlessly 
ingintaineti his complete independence; he was 
one of the noblest of moralists; and the kindest 
of benefactors. — Biut.iouKAPiiv; James Bos¬ 
well's Life (Dr. Birkb<vk If ill's edition); G. B. 
Hill, Dr, Johnson: his FriendM and his Critics^ 
Sir L. Stephen, Dr, Johnson (English Men of 
letters Series); T. Seecombe, The Age of John* 
son; J. C. Bailey, Dr. Johnson and his Circle, 

Johaaton, Alexander Keith, geographer, was 
bom near Edinburgh IHat, died 1871. His more 
important works were the National Allas/Unt 
published in 1843; and his Atlas of Physical 
Geography, published in 1848, which gutned him 
election to the leading geographical societies of 
Europe and America. 

Johnaton, Alexander Keith, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, a distinguished geographer and traveller, 
bom 1846, dlecTof dysentery at Bchobeho, East 
Africa, while leading an expedition sent out by 
the Hoyal Geographical Society, in 1870. 

Johnaton, Arthur, Scottish poet and scholar, 
bom near Aberdeen, Sootlaod, 1687, died 1641. 
He studied medicine, graduating m.d. at Padua 
in 1010. He lived for twenty ycam in Prance, 
after which he came to England and became 
physician-in-ordinary to Charles I. His Latin 
poems consist of epigrams, Ac., and a version of 
the Fsaln^, 


Johnaton, Sir Harry Hamilton, African 
traveller and administrator, was bom at Kcn- 
niiigton ]*ith June, 1H5H, iMlueaUnl at Stoekwell 
Grammar School and King's Oillcge, Ixuidon, 
and was for four years a Htudent at the Biiyul 
Academy of Arts. Prom 1870 to 1880 he tra¬ 
velled in Tunis and Algeria, and in 1882 went 
tlirough INirtuguese West Africa and explored 
part of the course of the Congo. In 1886 he 
was British Vi(s*-Consul in the Camemons 
district, and in 1887 acting i'onsiil in the Niger 
Coast Protect orate. In 1880 he was sent to 
the I.akc Nyassa and Tanganyika region to 
make piMicc* lict.wccn the African I^iktw (Com¬ 
pany and the Arabs, and his exertions resulted 
in the foumlation of the llritiHli Central Africa 
Protci'torate, of which he was appointed (-mn* 
missioner and ('oimlil-Gencml in 1801. Alter 
acting iM Consul-CtcncrHl in Tunis, he served from 
1800 to 1001 as stMHilal Coinmlssioiier, com- 
nmnder-ln-chicf, and Cunsul-Gcncrul for Uganda 
and a«IJoiniiig tcrritoriiw. He was cri'ated cMi. 
in 1800, K.r.n. in IHOO, and u.c.m.u. in 1001. lie 
published various works, niuoiig them lieing 
Unsays on Ute Tunisian Qurntum (1880-1); Life 
of Livingstone; IlinUnry of the Colonisalion of 
Africa; The Vganda PtotevUirate (1002, 2 voU,); 
Itritinh Mannnaln; The NUe and LUterio 

the AVgrw Uepuhlic in Wr.vf Africa (IIKMJ). Ili-v 
novels iriehuie The (laif JHmheys (a sequel iO 
Dickens's Domlfey and ntui Mrs. Warren*n 
Daughter (a N(H|uel tn llerrmnl Shaw's play 
A/rs. Warret/s t^fension), 

Johnstone, a Uiwn of Uenfrewshins Scotland, 
on the Black Cart. It is the centn* of vurlons 
industries, luiviiig colhm and linen thn*ud mills, 
v'liginecring-works, and tcMd-works. Pop. (1021), 
::,473. 

Johnstown, a city of Cambria county, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Unit4Ml States, on (!oneinaugh Uiver. 
Pounded in 1701, it l)ecumc a city in 1880. It Is 
the centre of a niHiiufacturing district, and the 
town and neighlMUirhcMMi liclongs mainly to the 
Cumbria Iron Company. In 1880 Jolinstown 
and district was iiitindalcd by the bursting of 
Oineiiinugh Lake and H(*scrvofr, situated alxnit 
10 miles alx)vc the town. Iluiklings (of wmxl) 
were driven by the Afxxl into a mass of ruin, 
which was Anally piled up against the railway 
bridge, and its destructiim oompleiod by Arc. 
A relief fund of £600,000 was raised, and the 
city was spee«ltly rebuilt. Pop. (1020), 67,327. 

Johore, a native stale under British pro¬ 
tection at the Singapf>re end of the Malay 
Peninsula; area almt 7600 sq, miles; pop. 
180,600. 

Joint, in anatomy, is the term applied to the 
arrangcn>eiit of structures found where bones 
or cartilages come into contact with one another. 
The most typical Joints arc found where the 
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extn*iiiilR'N of twr> lionon, as, for cxampU*, is mrcn 
at itiR kntirklc^ of the fiiij^erH, come into contact 
and u (‘apMiiIe of tibrous tisKue pasHC'S from one 
Ixiiie to the other Ui fonri a cIomnI spai^c, the 
joint cavity. In such a joint the Kurfm^ of the 
bones that come into contact are c^jated with 
cartilage, which is lubricated with an oily 
fluid (synovia) secreted by the synovial mem¬ 
brane, whicli lines the rapHiile but does not 
extend on tfi the cartilage. The capsule is often 
thickened in some pliu'os to fonn liguments. 
The amount and direction of the movements 
permitted at the different joints is subject to a 
wide range of variation. Some, like the joints 
of the Angers, enable inovenients t4> occur that 
are practically restricted to one plane—hence 
they arc calked hinge joints. Others, like the 
shoulder- and hip-joints, ’allow a variety of 
movements in almost any direction; they arc 
calk'd ball-und-sneket joints. Otiicrs again, like 
the Joints at the wrist, fUTinit sliding movements. 
There arc other kinds of joints that have no 
cavity, the bones tiring more or less Armly 
unitcNl one to the oilier by n solid innss of Atm>- 
eartlhige. At such joints little or no movement 
at all may he ponnitted. 

Joint, in engineering, the junction of two or 
mon^ parts of a structure or machine. The term 
is list'd with many different senses. A steum-pifie 
system is built up of short lengths of piping with 
the flanges iHilted together, with a 70 iVi/ lN?tweon 
them usually made of preparations of oiled 
paper. To save these joints fVom destruction 
when the pifie gets hot and expansion takes 
pliu'c, cs/Hmsion joints or bt^nds are necessary. 
These |»ormit the expansion to take place freely 
without stressing the iiiuterial that kce|Hi the 
joint sleiun-tighl. The unii'ersal or ilookf\H joint 
is a ismpling cimnn'ting two shafts which arc 
to a sniull extent out of lino with each other. 
UaU-tmd-aiKkfi Joints^ hiu^rs^ and other ;>i» 
^otnlj, such ns that of a crank and connecting 
rcMl, have freedom of movement in [luriicular 
directions. Siilid joints such os the rivetetl ones 
in Ixiilers and those produc'd by the many 
systems of welding have none of this fW'edoni. 
In steel-roof striK'tures, the nifters, ties, bracings, 
nnd other scantlings are hekl together with 
simple rivet joints. Railw*ay lines arc provided 
with freedom to expand at the joints* The fish* 
plate Joint allows this liecause the bolt boles in 
the rails arc elongnteii. In tramways the rails nre 
usually w*el<led tiigether, the expansive actions 
lieiiig prevented. In woodworking joints are 
made t>y sliapiug the pieces of wood so that they 
flt into one another. A morfisr-anci-inum Joini 
is one In wldeh the tenon, or part left after the 
sides are cut away, of the one pieee flti Into a 
bole or mortise in the olhei. In sr<tr/ Joints the 
ends are ehaiufered or notched to flt to each 


other and held together by screws or IkiHs and 
nuts and side-plates. Dm^tail Joints ore used 
extensively in furniture making. A mimlicr of 

Moititr-tnd-troon 
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Two Fomm of Scarf Joints 

projections of u fan-shR{>c are cut on the one 
piece and fitted to o)>rningB of ii i^miplemcnlary 
shape in the other. 

Joint Adventure, a partnership entered iato 
for the attainment of one specifle purpfjsc, nnd 
ceasing when the object for which it was formetl 
ikus lR*en gained. Thus a partnership formetl to 
attpiire and sell a gold-mine is a joint adventure, 
but one formed to eariy on the busitiess of 
working the mine is not* The ordinary rules of 
pnrliicrship apply* 

Joints, in geology, are the planes or surfaces 
of separation In a consolidated rook, other than 
those caused by parting along the surfaces of 
stratified layers. In igneous rocks they are 
caused mostly by shrinkage, ns the once molten 
moss finally cools and settles down, and they 
often arise after the development of a crystalline 
structure. Tlw ooluinnar jointing timt is seen 
in its highest development in basaltic lavas 
affords a fine example. There is dften a tendency 
within each column towards the formation of 
spheroids by flirUier contraction, and the column 
breaks across along eur^'cd secondary joints. 
Sometimes such spheroids are completely fbrmed 
during the cooling of a lavoa and tlic rock breaks 
up on weathering Into globular bodies, the coats 
of which peel off like those of an onion. The 
perithc strmeturt of many glassy rtqmlites shows 
the same tendency on a microscopic scale. 

In granites the curved Joint-surfiiocs frequentfy 
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a form to whole hill-eides, and thus 
provide features in the landscape. Exfoliation 
in arid countries with a high t^miperature takes 
place parallel with the Joints, and gives rise t<» 
fantastic forms and huge n-sidual bk>eks like 
boulders. In other places the tabular jointing 
,of granite simulates stratifleation. Such jointing 
is usually parallel to some original su^ace of 
cooling. 

In sedimentary rocks, joints are mostly due to 
torsion during earth-movements. Two series 
usually arise, roughly at right angles to one 
another and to the bedding of the strata, and 
these give great assistance to the quarr^Timn. 
Limestones and sandstones are oflen traversed 
by Joints that run continuously through suc¬ 
cessive beds, and the upturned edgtn of tlu^se 
beds, or their outcrops on a valley-nkle, weather 
away in formidable scarps. Quarlrttc, owing tt» 
its resistance, generates an ubiindancH* of small 
joints, and often breaks down in angular frag¬ 
ments irrespective of the bedding. The fact 
that jointing In sedimentary masses cannot lie 
ascribed to mere contraction is seen where the 
joints shear through hard {lobbies in congloni- 
crates. 

Joint Stock Companies, a tenn applied to 

* an association of individuals for purposes of 
profit, possessing a common capital oontributerl 
by the incmlicrB composing it, such capital being 
commonly dlvidcil into sliart*s, of which each 
possesses one or more, and which are transferable 
the owner *. Sec Charltretl Companitn; 
Limited Lia6f/% Companiee, 

Joint-tenants arc those that hold lands or 
tenements, or other property, as goods and 
chattels, by one title, without partition. In a 
joint-tenancy the lost survi%’or takes the whole, 
as if the estate had been given to him only, 
unless any of his companions have convcyefl 
away their shares by di-cd. 

Jointure, a term of English law originally 
applied to estate settled by a husliand on him¬ 
self and his wife jointly, but now including estate 
settled on the wife alone os a provision for her 
in the event of the husliand's predecease. A 
Jointure must (1) take effect at the husband's 
death; (2) be for the wife's life, at least; (:i) 
'tie m^e to her and not held in tnist; (4) br 
expressed to lie in satisfaction of tier whole 
dower; and (5) be made tiefo^ marriage; if 
made after marriage the wife may choose be¬ 
tween it and her dower. 

JolnviUe <zhwan-vel), Jeon, Sicur de, French 
historian, bora in Champagne c. 1224, died e. 
1819, He entered the service of Thibaut, King 
of Navarre, and in 1248 rais^ a troop of nine- 
knights and 700 mcn-at-arms to accompany 
Louis IX in his first crusade to the Holy ImmI, 
He rose* high in favour with Ixiuis, shared his 
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captivity, letwned with him to France in 1284, 
and spent much of his time at court* His 
fiislinrc de St. Ijouix^ one of the most valuable 
literary {trodnclions of the Middle Ages, has 
been fVequently reprinted. 

Joists (d.Kr. gixte, l>ed), in ewrpentry, are the 
beams of timber to which the fiooring of rooms 
an<l the laths of a celling are nailed, and which 
rest on the walls or girders, ami sometimes on 
both. They are laid horizontally, and In parallel 
equidistant rows. 

Jokal (yO'kh-i), Mor (Maurice). Hungarian 
novelist. Iiorn in 182S, died In 1004. Ills first 
novel, ll'or/ffog Ifogs, was published in 1840, 
and he prrKluced altogether over 201) volumea of 
novels and tales, dramatic and oilier {xiems, and 
humorous essays. Among his numerous dramas 
are; The ./nr lidy, AWng KtUomtm, MmUun 
SinUlrr, The Mnrtyrg of .Vst^rh^rir, and Mitkm, 
His Hiatory of Uun/inry iipjieiirefl in 1H84. 

Joliet, capital of Well county, Illinois. It 
has an Inifiortant state prison, large Hinestone 
quarries, and steel- and iron-works, Ac. 
Founded In 1M81, it lieeame a city in 1882. 
Pop. (1920), 88.872, 

JomelH (yo-meri8), NIceoln, Italian musical 
comiNMcr, bom 1714, dieil 1774. Amongst his 
chief works arc: L'Krrore >lmoroso, a comic 
opc*ra; .drmtdri; ifigmiai Caio Morfo; and other 
ftperas. While chapel •mn^.^rr at St. looter's hr 
cornposed his Itenediclm /></mtaiis, a ntasierfilecw 
of music. His Itequiem and ilfiJiernv are {mrticu- 
larly celebrated. 

JomJni (zhn-mi-n^), Henri, llaron, n dis¬ 
tinguished soldier and military historian, born 
at Payerne, canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 0th 
March, 1779, die<l 24tli Marr*h. IHOf). He first 
^ I'ved with the troo|Ni of hli own ooiiiitry, 
but in 1H(I4 Joined the French army with the 
rank of major, ac;compatiied Marshal Ncy U> 
(iermany in 1H05~7, and to S{iain in 1808, 
in the eapucHy first of aide-de-camp, then of 
chief stuff-onicer. In 1808 he liecome a brigadier- 
general. He distinguished himself during the 
Hussitin campaign (1812), but subsequently 
entered the Itusslan servkte. Ho retired to 
Brussels, and suijsequcntly to Pasty, where be 
died. Some of his most important works are: 
Trait/M dejt graruke opfratUmM miiUaireM ou hit- 
toire critic den guerret de FnJd/rfc k Grand, 
PrincipfH de la Strai^^ie, Vie pdtitit/ue et mUiUUre 
de Napot/rm, and J*r^rU de FArt de Ofierre, 

Jonah (Hebrew, signifying dove), one of thci 
minor |>ropbeU. son of Amitlal, and, according 
to S Kinge, xiv, 28, a oontem{>orary of .leroboam 
II, was iwm at Gath-Heph^, in Galilee. The 
book which bean his name is hlstoriaai rather 
than propbcUeal, and the miraculous event of 
Jonah remaining three da 3 rM and three nights 
in the belly of tlie fish luis l>ecn regarded by 
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Home an an allegory. Orthodox theologians, 
however, are generally of opinion that the 
mention of it by Clhrist {Mat, xii, 119) obliges us 
to regard the event as really liistorieal. Jonah's 
grave is shown at Mosul, the nneieiit Nineveh, 
and also at Gath. 

Jones, Henry Arthur, Knglish dramatist, was 
t>om in 1851. After engaging in business, he 
produced his first play in 1878, though it was not 
till 1882 that he utirueted attention with the 
melodrama T/ie Silver A'tng. Since then he 
oeeupit*d a leading ptac’c urnong eontem|K>rary 
Kiiglish drunmtistH. Among his plays may In* 
inenlion<*d: Saintn and SinnerM^ The Middleman^ 
The /innn'wg Gir/, The ilauble Shop, The Man* 
queradern. The Cane of IlebelUom Sunan, Michael 
and hin /msI Angel, The Phynician, The Liarn, 
Mrn, /Mnr's liejencr. The Whiirxvanhing of Julia, 
JoHfph Kntangled, The IlyjMcritea, The Ogre, and 
The Pacijlatn. Among Ids w<»rkH on the theatre 
and the drama are: The ilenaacenre of the. Engliah 
Drama, and Foundalinna of a Saliimal Drama, 

Jones, In'igo, Dritish ar(*hlteet, was l>orn in 
I^ondon on the 15th .fitly, 1578, died 2lBt June, 
1052. Ills father won u llomun (’atholic cloth 
worker, and Jones remained a Cuthulic ihmugh- 
out his life. While ti young man he travelled 
on l.lie (\»ntinent, his expensrs lN*iiig defrayed 
l>y Williuia llcrl>ert, third Kurl of IVnibroke. 
lie studied arehiteeture and followed in the 
iiiuiii the style of Palladio. He was summoned 
from Venire to Denmark by King Christian 
IV, and is believed to have designed two great 
royal pula(*es in Denmark, at ItosenlMirg and 
FrederiekslKirg, He returned to Krigland, and 
wtu* employed in dc*Higiung shifting si*enery, 
moi'hincry, and dresses for the court inuMpira, 
many of which wen* written by Jlen .lonson. 
He was np|>oiiitcti iiurveyor of Works to Henry, 
PriniH: of Wales, in 1010; after Henry's death, 
in 1012, he again visiteil Italy, and in 1015 he 
was made Surveyor-Genera) of Works. He 
designed many well-known buildings, such os 
IJneoln's Inn Clmitcl (1017-20) and the baii- 
queting-house at Whitehall, which was lK*gun in 
1010 and completed in March, 1022, at a cost of 
over £15,000. Jones was a man of an imperious 
and doiiuiieering disfHMitlon, and hod many 
quarrels with Joiison, who was equMly ubsilnaic 
and self-assertive. The two (*ol]aborators never 
ean have w'orked snuNUhly together at their 
masques; there was a good de^ of enmity by 
1017; and the final breach nune in 1031 in 
connei*tion u Ith Vhkoridia, the last masque 
Jotwon WHS permitted in write. Jonson attacked 
Jones in his poi’ni An Expoatukdim with Inigo 
Jones; brought him on to the stage as In-ond-in 
Medlay in A Tale of a Tuft <1033|, and satiruad 
him in his cnterlnlnmeut Lnve'a Welcome at 
Doloover (1034). Jones UH»k a pvomiiicnt |>art 


in the restoration of Old St. Paul's (1083). He 
hod to pay heavy fines to the Parliamentary 
party during the Civil War, and died in oom- 
purativc poverty.— Cf, Peter Cunningham, Inigo 
xJonea: a Life of the Architect, 

Jones, John Paul, a commander in the 
American naval 8<*rvice, was bom in Kirkcud*^ 
brightshire, Scotland, in 1747, died ISth July,* 
1792. His father, whose name was John Paul, 
was gardener to the Karl of Selkirk. He entered 
the merchant service, was engaged in the Ameri¬ 
can and West Indian trade, and is said to have 
realised a handsome fortune. On the outbreak 
of war lM*tween the colonies and the mother 
country he offered his services to the former, and 
in 1778, being then in command of the Hanger, 
he moilc a descent on Whitehaven, M*t fire to the 
shipping, and plundered the Karl of Selkirk's 
nmnsiori. Next year, in command of the Bon 
Homme Hichard (42 guns) and a small squadron, 
he threatened Leith, and captured the British 
sl<M)p of war Serapia after a fierce engagement off 
KlamlK)rough Head. On his return to America 
he WHS somewhat neglected by Congress, and ' 
in 1788 entered the Uussian service with the 
rank of rear-admiral, hut, owing to the jealousy 
of Hussian commanders, soon retired from this 
service, lie returned to Paris, where he died 
in poverty and ilI-heallh.- -Cf. U. M. Crawford, 
The Sailor whom England J-Vwrerf. 

Jones, Sir William, an Knglish lawyer and 
Oriental scholar, born in 1740, died at Calcutta 
in 1794. He was educated at Harrow and Ok- 
ford, and early a(‘C|uircd a reputation os a linguist, 
Hebrew, Pcrsiaii, Arabic, unci even Chinese, 
lK*sidos German, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
I'ortugiiese, being amongst his a(*quisitions. In 
1770 his translation (in French) of the L^e of 
Nadir Shah from the Persian appeared; in 1771 
his Grammar of the Peraian Language; in 1774 
his Poeaeoa Aaiatiea Commentariorum, Ltftri Sex; 
and in 1781 lus translation of the seven Arabic 
}K>em8 known ns the Moaltakai. He had been 
called to the Bar in 1774, and In 1788 was 
nominated judge in the supreme court of Judi¬ 
cature, Bengal, and knighted. Here he did much 
lor the furtherance of Oriental studicfl, being 
one of the first Kuropcans to study Sanskrit, 
founding tlie Hoyal Asiatic Society, translating 
the SakunUda, or The Fatal )ftng, and the 
(}rdinaneea of Manu, besides tales, fMcms, and 
extracts from tlie Vedaa, He also undertook a 
Digest of the Hindu and Mahommedan Laws, 
which he did not, however, live to complete. 

Jfittkdping (yeun-cheup'ing), a town of 
Sweden, capital of the lAn of same name, 
between Lakes Vettem and the Munksjft, 
which are oonneeted by canal. The match 
manufaetdry is one of the largest of its kind. 
Pop. (1920), 28,875. • 
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Jonquil (jon'lcwil), a bulbous plant of the 
genus NarcissuB (N. JonquiUa)^ ^led to the 
daffodil. It has long llly-like leaves, and spikes 
of yellow or white fragrant flowers. The 
sweet-seented jonquil (.V. oddrits), a native of 
Southern Europe, is also generally cultivated. 
•Perhuned waters are obtained from jonquil 
flowers. 

Jonaon, Benjamin, English dramatist, poet, 
and literary dictator, was bom at Westminster 
in 1572, and died on the flth Aug., 1027. Jonsoirs 
father, who, after being a sufferer in the Marian 
persecution, hod l>ecomc a minister, died before 
the poet was liorn, leaving his wife in straitened 
circumstances. Jonson was educated at West¬ 
minster School, owing, it is Iwlievccl, to the kind¬ 
ness of Camden, who at that time was un assistant 
master there. It is a pious article of belief that 
Jonson continued his studies at St. John% 
College, Cambridge, but there is no actual proof 
of this, and if Jonson was in residence at all, it 
ran only have l>een for a few weeks. Jonson's 
mother had re-married about two years after 
the birth of her son; her seennd husband wus a 
master-bricklayer, and Jonson was put to work 
with him. He did not like this employment, so 
enlisted in the army and went to the Ia)w 
C ountries, where the English troops were fighting 
the Spaniards. He killed an enemy in single 
combat and took opima Jtpoh'a from him. He 
soon returned to England, and began to work 
for the Admlrara company of actors both as 
playwright and aetor. Some of his curly plays 
were probably written in eollaliomtion and were 
regarded by their author os hack-work, and so 
are not preserved. Mcrea In his Palladis Tamiu 
(1598) mentions Jonson among the l)est for 
tragedy; but his early tragedies arc lost. On 
22nd Sept., 1508, Jonson killed a fellow-actor, 
Gabriel Spencer, in a duel; he was almost hanged 
for this breach of the peace, only escaping by 
benefit of clergy. He forfeited his goods and 
chattels, and was branded on his left thumb with 
the lybum T. During his imprisonment he 
became a Papist, and so continued for twelve 
years. In 1598 the flrst of Jonson's great plays, 
Beery Man in his /Xumour, appeared at the Globe. 
Shakespeare was one of the cast, and there is a 
strong iroditupi that the play was oeceptml 
owing to his intervention. This play is of the 
greatest importance in English dramatic history, 
and Is in itself an amusing and spontaneous 
play, which its author wos not able to surpass 
for some seven years. Its companion piece, 
ISoery Man oul o/ hi* Uumout (1599) is much 
less pleasing. There is on undercurrent of bitter¬ 
ness running through it, and its humorous char- 
luters are caricatures of Impossible persons* It 
has, however, several amusing scenes. Cpnihia'** 
Bevei*, ^rformed in 1000 by the children of the 
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Queen's Chapel, Is an unsuoeesshil return to 
Lylyesque allegorical comedy. It is very long, 
and has lost any sparkle which it ever possessed. 
The Potfasler (1(101) is a miioh livelier play. It 
is a ooiintcr-nttaek upon Dekker and Marston, 
the latter of whom hwl already reprcseiifed 
Jonson on the stage. It ends with u highly oomlo 
scene, borrowed from the I^xiphanen of Lucian, 
in which Marston vomits up all his crudities of 
diction. Jonson was disap|>ointed with his 
siu^oess ns a writer of eomeilies, and resolved to 
transfer his attentions to tritge<ly. Stjanua (1008) 
is the result. It is a very earehilly written 
tragedy, which mihen's most seruptiloiuily to 
Tacitus and the other authorities, but it has 
little action, and fails to give almost everything 
that is required in a tragedy. A similar verdi<*t 
may lie given upon the other tragedy, Catiline 
(1011), where .lonsnn hod a somewhat l)ctter 
subject, and treated it if anything less adequately. 
In 1005 Jonson returned to (Hnncfly; he col¬ 
laborated with Chapman and Marston in a play 
culled Ewthvard Ho, This play wiu ennildercd 
by a sensitive follower of King James I to con¬ 
tain sonic iinpanloiiable aspersions upon the 
Scottish nation. The three authors were im¬ 
prisoned. Jonson, whose shun* in the play was a 
small one, voluntarily surrendering himself. 'rti<* 
re{>ort was that they werr to have their ears and 
noses cut, but they wrtr rclease<l unpunished. 
In this same year Jonsoti s mastcrpico<* V^olpone 
was aerted laith at tlie Globe and at the two 
ITniversities. It is u scathing satire on greed and 
avarice, hosed in part some ineidents In 

the Saiiricon of i'ctroriiiis. It is a well-con- 
Ktrueted and marvellously clever play, but Its 
subject is rcfiellcnt, and there Is no clemeiiiary 
goodness of. heart in any of its characters. 
kjticoenf, or the Silent If onion appeared in 1009; 
it is a iniistcrt>ie<*c of farce, rather Icki alwunl to 
l>c classed as (.*onicdy. It is |x:rhapH the best- 
tempered of all the plays, and is well-constnicicd; 
though, 1)ctng based uf>on u trick. It must have 
liecn more effective when new than it could be 
after the trick is known. 7hc Alchemiat (1010) 
is another masterpiece; it is a comedy dealing 
wilti cheats and gulls, and satirizing greed and 
Just. TJic lust of the gr(*at play* In BarihoUntmo 
Kair (1014). a eni<le anfi rtuAllMtlr flirce. yvhk*h 
depicts low life in Ixindon with admirable, if 
sometimes unsavoury, fldclity. 7*he Devil ia an 
Aa» (1010) marks a distinct decline. In it Jonson 
harked back to some features of the old morality- 
play, and though there is an amusing satire 
upon the * projeeton' of the time, the play as a 
wIm^ is neither well-t^onstnirted nor witty, 
lie did not write any more stage-plays until 
1025, wlien The Staple of Sew* appc*ared. It Is 
an unsuceetwful attempt to mix allegory and 
Aristophanic comedy. Swinburne praised It 
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ex<«wifvely, but it ha* nnt mnny nthcr odmirem. 
77te Nfw Jnn, produced in 1020, was a complete 
fitllure, anri wim not heard to the end. It in a 
play with u roiiiiiiitio plot more abHurd than can 
Im* eaflily iiiiaKined. 'J'liere un> pamiigefl of fine 
writing in it, tint ah a whole it in marred by 
cxtravaf(ancc ami improbability. Tlie Magnetic 
Lady (l<iA2) wiui intended to complete the cycle 
<»f plays deulini; with * humours % but it is a 
feeble play in comparison with its companion 
pieces, A Tnlr of a Tub (103)3) is the last of 
.Tonson's plays, though there is some reason to 
siipf)ose that it is a yoiitlifiil production of 
Jonsnirs wlii(*h lie refurbished in his old age. 
It is a fifood straif^htforward nistic farce with no 
pn^tence t^) depth, but much less tedious than 
the plays of Jemson's old n^. When Jonson 
died, in 1037, lie left two draniutie fragments 
behind him, one the lieuutiful pastoral play of 
Thf Sad St^rphrrdt of which nearly three nets 
survive, and the other a small fragment of 
seventy lines of a tragedy on 7*he Fall of Mortimer, 
The Sad Shepherd, in spite of occasional lapses 
of tusU*, unci diHplays of urtiOciulity and sim- 
plfHHe, is a marvellous piny, and has a rich vein 
of imetry and fancy in it. It makes ns revise 
some of our opinions almut Jonson. The frag¬ 
ment of Mortimer does not make us feel any 
regret that it was not completed. This concludes 
the tale of .Fonsoirs dramaite work. 

From 130.^ to 1(130 .Tonson wrote mnny masques 
for performance at court. He was the principal 
inascpic writer of Ins time; if he did not invent 
the masque, he certainly brmight it to |>crfeotion; 
after his death it fell into decay. Masques were 
in the inniii shows designed to display the ex¬ 
pensive dit'sses and elalKirutc dunce's of the 
noble lords and ladies who ficrforiiu'd in them. 
Tlicy did not give much scope to the librettist, 
and Jonson's masques do not rise above Uic 
level of mediocrity as poctiy, though as mosques 
they arc the best we have. The best-known among 
them are: The Mawiue. of Queens (1000), Ixwe 
Restored (1011), and Netvs from the Netc World 
Discovered in the Moon (1021). Jonson also 
wndc several ‘ entertainments which wore in 
some respects akin to masques, but not identical 
witli them, their central feature lieing a speech 
of welcome, not a dance. * 

Jonson wrote a large quantity of verse of 
various kinds—epigrams, addresses, lyrics, elegies, 
and epiitth*8: none of it, hovrever, is of great 
importance, tiiough much of it is wcU-expressed 
and weighty. Jonson had not the lyric touch— 
his best-known song, Orinfr to me only toilh thine 
eyes, U'ing quite rxi'cptional, ns well as being 
based on some (lossages in the Letters of Philo- 
stratus. Some of his poems appeared under the 
title of Epigrams ami The Forest In the folk) 
edition of his works which was published in 


1610. Others, under the title Vtidenooode, ap¬ 
peared in the 1040 folio. 

Jonson left two incomplete prose works 
behind him when he died. One w'as Timber, or 
Discoveries made upon Men and Atatter, which 
was long thought to lie a series of somewhat 
disjointed but original essays, and which was, 
ctxtravagantly culogixcd by Swinburne as such. 
It has now been carehilly analysed, and appears 
to have Ix^n a sort of common-place lK>ok in 
which Jonson noted down passages which ap¬ 
pealed to him, sometimes translating or adapting 
fVom the classics, and sometimes from con¬ 
temporary classical scholars. The other work is 
an incomplete English Groinmar, based closely 
on IJIy's IjoHn Grammar, and interesting chiefly 
as illuRtrating the self-conscious nature of 
Jonsoirs rraftsmunsliip. 

* The facts of Joiison*s life during his prime and 
his old Age ntny l>c briefly stated, as for the most 
part he led the tmeventful life of a scholar and 
author. lie went to Prance as tutor to Sir 
Walter Raleigh's eldest son in 1013. He jour¬ 
neyed to Scotland on foot, leaving London prob- ‘ 
ably alK)iit June, 1013, and starting on his return 
journey on 25th .Tan., 1010. He spent a fortnight 
or so in Dec., 1018, at llaHlhornden with the 
poet William Dnimniond, who wrote notes of his 
converHAtions with Jonson, which, though some¬ 
what desultory, remain the chief authority for 
many events in .Tonson's life. These Notes were 
only published In a garbled form until 1842, 
when an edition of them was brought out ky 
David Laing, who discovered a copy of the 
original version of the Notes in the handwriting 
of the antiquary Sir Robert Silibald. In 1010 
Jonson was created an m.a. of Oxford; in 1028 
lie succeeded Middleton as City Chronologer. 

In spite of an overwhelming tradition to the 
contrary, firmly embedded in all textbooks, 
Jonson was never Poet Laureate de iure\ de 
facto he occupied a position somewhat equivalent 
to it. During his later years Jonson gathered 
round him many young men who loved to be 
called his sons, and he reigned as dictatar per* 
petuns over a sort of club which met in the 
Apollo Room of the Devil Tavern. He was long 
in ill-health, suffering from dropsy, scrofula, 
gout, and paralysis. After his death lie was buried 
in the north side of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, and the inscription ,' O rare Bon Jonson * 
was cut on his slab by the order of a casual 
visitor. 

Jonson is perhaps the greatest of all the 
Eliaabctbans after Shakespeare, and yet htai 
plays are seldom read and never acted. His 
qu^ities arouse admiration rather than cii* 
thusiasm. ^ He was a titanic workman with a 
strong seflM of his own Importance and an ever¬ 
present Idea of the sacred nature of hiw mission 
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as a poet. He ladced the divine Arc, and so was 
not successfbi in much of his work, though no 
one else has so nearly taken the kingdom of 
poetry by storm. His work is quite devoid of 
charm, whimsicality, and the capriciousness of 
the Comic Muse. Tlie saving grace of nonsense 
■ rarely comes to his rescue. Yet he is a colossal 
dgure in English lettera, and is always wise and 
weighty in his thought. Above all, he is trans¬ 
parently honest, delightfully uncompromising, 
and unflinchingly manly in everything tliat he 
wrote,— Bibuography: M. Costclain, Bm J<m- 
son: rhomme ei faeuvre; G. Gregory Smith, Ben 
Jonmm (English Men of letters Scries); A. C. 
Swinburne, A of Ben Jonson; J. A. 

Symonds, Ben Jonson (English Worthies Series); 
Sir A, W. Ward, //istory of English Drofnaiic 
Literature, 

Joplin, city of Missouri, United States, wifli 
rich and zine-inincs and sincliing-furnaci^s. 
It was founded in 18.'I8, und Iwcaiiic a city in 
1878, Pop. (1020), 20.1HI2. 

Jordaens (yur'dUns), .Jukub, historical and 
portrait painter, born at Antwerp in 1504, died 
1078. lie studied under his fallicr-iii-law, van 
Noort, as did Hiil>ens, nnd has the reputation of 
licing, after Rubens, Antwerp's greatest painter. 
His pictures, the subjects of which are mainly 
mythological or scenes from contcin|)orary 
Flemish life, are to be found in the chief Euro¬ 
pean collections. He has the same realism, 
rich colour, and technical mastery as Uuliciis, 
0 ut lacks his imaginative power and dynamic 
energy. 

Jordan, the largest river in Palestine, and 
one of the most celebrated rivers in the world. 
It rises from several sources, uniting in Bolir-eb 
HAtch, or the Waters of Meroin. From this 
point it flows with a rapid current in a narrow 
rocky bed, and falls after a southerly course of 
about 10 miles into Lake Tiberias. Shortly after 
leaving the Isouth end of this lake it *i^nteni a 
broad valley or gkor, colled in the Bible * the 
plain *; and continuing a southerly but singu¬ 
larly crooked course of about 70 miles direct 
distonoe, or 200 Including windings, falls into 
the north end of the Dead Sea, having received 
the Zerka or Jabbok, also on the left, and 
numerous smaller affluento. The upper part of 
the valley of the Jordan is hilly, arid, and barren, 
but it b^mes more levd and fSertile as it ap¬ 
proaches the Zerka. The river is muddy and ftiU 
of small Ash. In the dry season it is shallow, 
with an average width of from 80 to 50 yards. 
At its mouth it is about 180 yards broad and 
about 8 feet deep. It is subject to great inunda¬ 
tions during the winict season. The valley of 
the Jordan fonns one of the most remarkable 
depressions in the world, the Dead Sea being 
1812 fSet below sea^level, and the total fall of 


the river )>eing about 2800 feet,--Cf. Sir G. A, 
Smith, lliatorieat Geography of the fioly Land, 

Joman'des (pm|>crly Jwdmeg), Ute historian 
of the Gotlis, and himself a Goth, was bom about 
A.D. 500, was at Arat a notary, but afterwards 
took the monastic vows, and Is said to have 
been appointed bishop of some Italian city, 
probably Ha\t:nna or Cn>ton. Of his two works 
the chronicle Hrgnorum ft Temporum iVuc- 
ctnione is of value only when it approaches his 
own time. The otlicr work, De Hthua Geticiet 
treating of the GiHhs, based on tlie lost history 
of CosHiodorus, is invaluable. 

Joseph, one of the two sons of the patriarch 
Jacob by his favourite wife liachel. Ills father's 
preference for him drew down the enmity of his 
elder bit>thcrs, who sold him to some Ishniaidlliih 
slave-dealers, l>y whom he was sedd to Poliplwr, 
a distinguished olTlt^r In Egy|)t. The story of 
his elevation to the iKwItlon of Vlce-Uegent of 
Egypt nnd the Nettleiiieiit of his father and 
br«>iher8 there is well known {(Sen, xxxvil-l). 
Aiithorititw Hlill differ ns to the pt^rlcHl in Egyptian 
history to which J<iscph*s life belongN, some 
placing it tM'fore, others under, and oUicrs after 
the time of the Hykaos or shepherd kings. 

Joseph, the husband of Mary the motlw r of 
Jesus, was a descendant of the House of 1 >Jivid 
though resident at NH'/.iiTeth, where he followed 
the trade of a carpeidr:'. Burly tradition repre¬ 
sents him us an old man at the time of his mar¬ 
riage, and he seems to have died l>efore the com¬ 
mencement of the public ministry of Jesus. His 
day in the Roman Catholic calcndur is the 10th 
March. 

Joseph I, Km|>cror of Germany, eldest son 
of lipoid I, bom 1078; became ernperor In 
1705. He was a zealous incmt>er of the alliance 
against France in the War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession, in which the victories of Marlborough 
and Eugene won glory for the imperial antw. 
He died in 1711. 

Joseph II, German Emperor, son of Francis 1 
and Maria Theresa, was lM>m 18th March, 1741, 
and died in 1700. He was elected King of the 
Romans In 1704, and on the death of his father 
(1705) German Emperor, sucx.*eeding his mother, 
however, in the hereditary estates of the House 
of Austria only in 1780. He at once commenced 
an extensive scheme of reforms, but the country 
was not prepared for such sudden changes, and 
he was oompcilcd to give up most of his plans. 
In 1788 he visited C^itherinc II at Kherson, and 
in league with her made war unsuccessfully 
against Turkey, 

JoaAphine (xho-sft-fen), Empress of the 
French, was bora in Martinique 28rd .lune, 
1768, tlie daughter of Lieutenant Toscher de la 
Pagerie, and died 20th May, 1814. She married In 
1770 Vioorate Alexandre Beauhamais, by v/liom 
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iihc had two children, Kug6nc and Hortense 
(aftcrwardu Queen of Holland and mother of 
Napoleon III). In 1794 her husband, who had 
been coiniiiaiidcr of the anny of the Rhine, 
was executed during the lleign of Terror. She 
herself hofl a nurn>w escii|>c, having been pro- 
scrilied. At the house of the famous Madame 
Tallicn she met Na|>olcoii Buonaparte, a young 
artillery olllcer who had distinguished himself at 
the siege of Toulon, and they were married in 
1700. Her lieauty and grace of manner greatly 
assisted her husband in the establishment of his 
power, and when she shared his throne, from 
1H04 to 1H0D, her court was brilliant, if ex¬ 
travagant. But the fact that the union was 
childless stood in the way of Na|>olcon*8 ambition 
to become the founder of a dynasty, and in 
1800 Josephine was dlvoree<l, retiring to her 
beautiful sent of Mulmaison, retaining the title 
of cinpress, with an annual grant of two million 
francs.—BianioonAPUY: 1*. W. Sergeant, The 
KmiiTette Jo$ephinci K. Masson, Josephine: Em- 
jtress and Queen; N. J. K. M<5iievul, The Empress 
Josephine; A. Dumas p^re, Mes M^moires, 
Vol. I. 

Joseph of Arimathiea, i.e. of Rumuthaim 
in llcnjainin, a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, 
who, though a believer in Jesus, had not the 
courage to make open profession of his faith. 
Nevertheless, after the erueitlxion he went to 
Pilate, l>cggcd the iKKly of Jesus, and along w'ith 
Nicmleinus buried it in his own garden. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, he came ns u}>ostlc to Eng¬ 
land, whither he brought the Holy Grail, and 
settled at Glastonbury. 

Jose'phus, Flavius, the historian of the 
Jews, was Ixirti at Jerusalem a.u. 87, and was 
carchdly edueah'd. He spent three years in a 
desert with the hermit Banus, and adoptc<l the 
views of the Pharisees. In a.i>. G8 or 04 he was 
sent on tt mission to Rome, to treat for the 
release of certain .Tews sent in custody to the 
capital by the procurator Felix. On his return 
he found his countrymen preparing to throw 
off the Roman yoke, and, having tried in vain 
to )>crsuadc them of the hopelessness of such 
u struggle, he acccpti'd the post of defending 
the provin^T of Galilee, and actually held the 
fortitlcd town of Jotapata against the whole 
U(»iuun army fur forty-seven doys. He was 
captured at the full of the city, was afterwords 
present in the Homan army at the destruction 
of Jerusalem (aj>. 70), and went with Titus to 
Home, whore, lissiuning tlie family name of his 
patron, Flavius, he lived in learned leisure. 
Here ho wn>tc (in Greek) The History the 
Jewish irnr; The Antiquities oj the Jews, giving 
a history of the Jews the earliest times to 
the reign of Nero; an Autotthgraphy, mostly 
xelating, however, to the time of his military 


activity; a work on the Antiquity of the Jetoish 
People, directed against Apioii, an Alexandrian 
grammarian. The date of Us death is uncertain. 
He certainly saw the end of the century^—Cf. 
E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Chrisf. 

Josh'ua, the successor of Moses in the com- ^ 
mand of the Israelites, was the son of Nun, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. His name was at first 
Jloshea (help), but was changed by Moses into 
Joshua (Jehovah’s help), of which Jesus is 
the Gre^ form. He was the only one, with 
the excefition of Caleb, who brought back an 
encouraging refK)rt from the land of Canaan. 
Nominated by Moses to succeed him in the 
command of the army of Israel, he led the 
Israelites over the Jordan, and in the course of 
seven years conquered the greater part, of Palcs- 
tkie, and divided the country among the tribes. 
He died at Timnath-Serub in Mount Ephraim at 
the age of 110. His history is contained in the 
canonical book which bears his name, and of 
which he has Iwen usually regarded as the author; 
but modern critics have shown that it is a com¬ 
posite narrative, and contains references to 
many events which took place after Josliua’s 
death.—Cf. Dillmann’s Commaitary, 

Joai'ah, King of Judah, succeeded his father 
Amon at the age of eight years (039 b.c.). He 
is characterized in the Scriptures as doing ** that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord”. He 
took an active part in the reform of public 
worship, and cominoiieed the restoration of the 
temple, during the progress of which the high- 
priest Ililkitth discoverctl the book of the law, 
thought by some to be subsbintially the same os 
the Book of Deuterommy, The prescriptions it 
contained gave a decided direction to the reform 
movement which the king conducted with great 
vigour. In his thirty-first year, prompted prob¬ 
ably by friendship to the King of Assyria, he 
marched out against Pharaoh Necko, who was 
on his way to attack that kingdom. The two 
armies met at Megiddo, where Josiah was slain. 

J6Bika (yS'shi-k4), Mikibs, Baron, a Hun¬ 
garian novelist, born in 1790, died at Dresden 
in 1865. He entered the Austrian army, but in 
1818 resigned his commission, and settled down 
to literary work. Drawn into politics, he became 
a zealous supporter of Kossuth, and during the 
Revolution of 1848 was a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of National Defence. On the foil of the 
revolutionary Government he escaped to Bnis- 
sels, where he resided till 1864. Amongst the 
best of*hii novels are: Az ufobd BdioH (The 
Last Batori); Zryni a KdM (Zryni, the P^); 
and A* Csehek Magyarorszd^ktn (The Bohemians 
in Hungary). Jbsika was the founder of the 
historic^ novel of his country. 

Jocuas (yO'tQDz; led., giant, devouftr), in 
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northern mythology, immense gianU and magi- 
oians who hud command over the imwen of 
nature, and lived in dark caves in their kingdom 
of Jotunheim, from which they waged perpetual 
war against the the bright gods of Vut- 

halla. Originally they represented the destnu*- 
^ tive forces in nature. They were cunning, 
malignant, versed in witchcraft., but not highly 
intelligent. 

Joubert, Barth^temy Catherine, French gen¬ 
eral, born 1709, died 1700. The son of an 
advocate, Joul>ert was intended by his parents 
to follow his father's profesHion, and when he 
ran away to join the artillery, in 1784, he was 
immediately brought home, and eventually com¬ 
menced the study of law at Lyons and at Dijon. 
In 1701 he enlisted in a volunteer cor|w, where 
his comrades elected him con^^ral and then 
sergeant, and he was promoted to a stib-lica* 
tenancy in 1702. Ifis brilliant defence of a 
redoubt against a whole battalion when only 
thirty men of his garrison were left alive, and 
in which engagement he was inmic prisoner by 
the Austrians, found him great favour in ilu* 
eyes of Bonaparte, who, in 1705, iiiude him a 
general of briguilc. After his release on pan>Ie, 
while serving tinder Augereuu in 1700, he l^eatiic 
a general of division, and in «Ian., 1700, he was 
made commandrr-in-chief. lie fell among the 
flrst, mortally wounded, at the battle of Novi, 
5ih Aug., 1700. 

Jout^rt, Petrus Jacobus, South African 
general, lK>rn in the Cu|>e Colony in 18:14, and 
died at Pretoria on 28th March, 1000. lie re¬ 
moved to the Transvaal, where he became 
member of the Volksnuid and then Attonie\ - 
General. During the Hrst British annexation o. 
the Transvaal he refused to hold ofOee, and 
played a great part in the agitation that led to 
the war of 1880, when he became commandant- 
general of the Boer army. In 1803 and again in 
1808 he unsuccessfully opposed Krugea in the 
presidential elections. lie was comiiiandaiit- 
generat in the second Boer War till his death. 

Jouffroy (zho-frwtt), Theodore Simon, a 
French philosopher, bom in 1790, died at Paris 
in 1842. He was educated at the (>>llegcs of 
Pontaiiier and Dijon, and then studied under 
Victor Cousin. In 1817 he became a doctor of 
p hil osophy, and held the position of professor 
of phil osophy in different colleges and normal 
schools; taught for some years in the College 
de France, and berime a member of the Academy. 
In philosophy Jouffroy was mainly a follower of 
the Scottish school of Reid and Stewart, some 
of whose works be translated into French. His 
own principal works are Melanges PhiloaophUiueB 
and Com tTEgtMHque. As on original thinker 
Joidboy has no claim either to profundity or 
intdleatual brilliaDcy« but he bad a talent for 


IMipular exposition, and followed prudent lines 
of speculation. 

Joule, James Preseidt, celebrated English 
physicist, born at Salford 1818, died 1880, His 
name is associated with some of tlie most ini« 
fiortant facts of physical science, and every 
student of iiaUiral philosophy Is fiunillar with 
Joule's Mcrhnnicai E«/uivaUnt 0 / Heat (usually 
denoted by the letter J), Jouie^H Lmc of lieoHng 
in an electric circuit. Joule's Law In thennody- 
uaiiiuv, and the unit of energy called the Joule, 
His discovery of Uic law of heating In an electric 
conductor, viz. that the heat evolved in a given 
time is pm|x)rtionnl to the resistance of the con¬ 
ductor, multiplied by the square of the current, 
was nnnotitu*e<l in 18>U). At the meeting of the 
British AsBoeintion in 1843 he read a pa|)cr On 
the Calorific Kffertn of Magnetic Klectricity and 
the Mechanical Vatae of Ueat^ but his remarkable 
results attrueled little attention. Kven at the 
1847 met*ting, when he returned to the subject, 
his iommunication would again have fallen flat, 
had not a young man of twenty-three risen 
among the audience and di^lured his emphatic 
opinion that Jcmlc liud brought l>efore them **a 
great truth, and a gre^at diN<*overy, and a most 
iin|K>rtunl meusurement The young iiinn was 
William Thomson, iiftcraards I.,ord Kelvin. It 
was years after thiH, ^utwever, before Joule's 
views and results, of f'undational value though 
they an* in modern lueclmniciil, clectrieul, and 
chemtcul science, eume to be generally ac*cepted 
by physicisU and engineers. 

•foule's fliiul result was that “ the quantity ot 
hent capable of increasing the temperature of 
a |M>uiid of water (wetglicd in vacuo, and taken 
at l>etwccn 53** and 00'’ F.) by 1° F. rc<|ulrcs for 
its evolution the expenditure of a mechanical 
force represented by the fall of 772 lb, tlimugh 
the space of 1 foot". This value for the con¬ 
stant .1 was not iifipnived upon for nearly thirty 
years. The iiuinl»cr at present acec|>tcd is 77H, 
instead (»f 772 (see ileal; Kaye ami l.«al>y. 
Physical and Chemical Cunslants). 

Joule held no ac^idcmic and mrried out 
his ex]x;rimcnts in his private lalsirutory. He 
was elected a Kclkiw of the Royal Soeitdy in 
1850. He was awanled the Royal Mcxlal of the 
So<*icty for 1852, anil the (!oplcy Medal in 1800. 
In 1878 he was granted a Civil List i>cnsion of 
£200. His scientific papers (2 vols.) were pub¬ 
lished in 1885 and 1887. 

Jourdan (zhdr-dtto), Jean Baptiste, Count, 
marshal and peer of France, bom 1702, died 
1833. He distinguishcxl himself under Dii- 
mouricz, was made a general ot division in 1703, 
defeateil the Austrians at Wattignies and at 
Fleurus, drove them beyond the Rhine, aikd took 
the fortress of Luxemboutg, but was defeated 
at Hfichit, and again at Wfirzburg (1700). In 
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1799, the llirectory lutving given hini the coin- 
nianci of the army on the Danube, he eroesed the 
Rhine at Buecl, but was encountered by tlie 
Archduke Charlee, who completely defeated hbn 
at Stockach. In 1908 he became a member of 
the Senate, and in 1804, on the establishment of 
the Empire, obtained the rank of manhal, tlie 
title of count, and a seat in the (JouiieU of State. 
After the Restoration he was raised to the 
peerage, lie entered with spirit into the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1880. His works include Mimoires pour 
smu'r d Vhi»Unre de la campagne de 1796, and 
OpdroHont de CArmie du Danube, 

Journalism has of lute become of increasingly 
great importance. This is the direct result of 
tree education, whicli has made the reading 
public limitless, and is increasing the numlicr 
of writers to an extraordinary extent. Every¬ 
body reads nowadays, and almost everybody is 
encouraged to write. There are ncwBpa|>erB for 
the nursery, mognaines for elementary school 
children, reviews, hetion and other iieriodicmis 
for boys and girls, so that by the time youth Is 
reachcil the tciidciicy to criticism has rem'hi'd 
the cynii:al stage, and the satiated taste ncctls 
to l>c daily stimulated by appeals to the sen¬ 
sational, the unusual, mid the piquant. The 
output of tliosc journals which cater for im¬ 
pressionable young ficoplc with stories and 
articles of an exciting and highly imaginative 
character has rcacherl enunnous magnitude in 
recent years, and the desire to reach tlie some 
vast rending publie, which docs not think for 
itself, but avidly devours all ilmt is put before 
it in a form to stimulate interest and expectation 
by a direct ap^ioal to tlie senses, has completely 
transformed the character of the majority of 
Uie newspapers, and has affected all but a 
few of the staid reviews ami pcrioilicals. The 
greater fiortton of Uie press of to-day, from the 
daily newspapers to the wetdcly and even 
monthly publications, moke no pretensions to 
supply anything more than ephemeral matter. 
To this is added the keen desire to appeal to the 
laigest iKMsibie public by offering it for more 
than a record of events. Special features are 
organised—* stunts' is n tenn, conveying a 
i^rtaiii amount of contempt, that is applied to 
them—and pursued with skill, ingenuity, and 
relentlessncsB to gaiii a particular end. That 
goal may be mere incrca^ circulation, but it 
may also be a ruthless desire to score over a 
rival, secure the dismissal of a Cabinet minister 
or public servant, bring about a iiarUeular 
political or social policy, or even lure the people 
to wear a particular style of hat, or eat a Bpe<^ 
kind of bread. A newspaper or periodiciil wUl 
fh»nkly seek to exert power in many and varied 
directions, and will subsequently boast of its 
adiievemeut with perfect candour, Prise oom- 
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petitions are a common feature, with rewards 
running frequently to enormous sums; other 
devices are adopt^ to secure large circulations, 
the most popular being an all-embracing in- 
Buranoc scheme. These, with illustrations com¬ 
prising cartoons and photographs of events that 
happened but an hour or two back, together 
with pictures specialty designed to interest very 
young children, women's and mogasine pages, 
and learned and humorous articles, are regular 
features of the most staid daily newspapers. As 
a consequence the press appears to dominate 
all life; it is no longer content to reflect public 
opinion and to criticize; it seeks to guide, or 
to dictate. Judguig by the circulations and by 
the preference of the advertisers, this is what 
the majority of the public demands. At the same 
time, the public Ims become a more outspoken 
critic. Tlie press to-duy, generally speaking, 
docs not €X>mmand the respect that it formerly 
enjoyed. New’spaiiers are at times openly ooii- 
denmed, and (*opies publicly burned, as a protest 
against a particular ^ stunt *, and the contempt 
with which the press us an iiwtitution and 
journalism us a profession has been treated has 
l)e(!omc painfully marked of late years. It bos 
indeed become an established feature of public 
life for all types of (>eoplc, IVom Cabinet ministers 
to street-comer tub-thumpers, to hold up the 
press to opprobrium on the slightest, or on no, 
pretext—a most umlignilied form of reproach, 
inasmuch as the tendency to seek pi*bllclty 
Uirough the press is patent. Abuse of the presg, 
whether it lie by a sensitive member of Parlia¬ 
ment, or an actress who demands praise at all 
times, has frequently led to absurd feuds, from 
wliich the only conclusion to be drawn is that all 
classes of the people expect nowadays that the 
press shall be subservient to them shall not 
dare to disapprove of anything any fK^rson deems 
it correct to do. The power of the press, as the 
great medium of public censorship, is thereby 
seriously undermined, but it is sUU great, and, 
generally speaking, exercised with a high sense 
of responsibility and from a broad-minded 
standpoint. Side by side with the disfavour 
into which journalism has unfortunately fallen 
exists a curious and naive frdth in It on the part 
of many persons, not all simple-imnded, nor 
confined to the hm educated clashes. The Umt 
for the power in the hands of the press is re¬ 
sponsible Ibr the ceaseless efforts of individuals 
and organizations to maintain their own papers; 
but the immensely increased cost of production, 
coupled with the fierce competition, makes 
joumalietic enterprise extremely hazardMis, and 
the mortality among newspapers and periodicals 
is heavy. Laigefy to oombot these conditioas, 
several concerns have been created, each 
controUing a number of newspapers and ether 
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publicatioiia. Lord Northcliffe is at the bead of 
the greatest of these combines, and controls an 
immense number of periodicals; other Arms 
own several provincial newspapers, and the 
power In the hands of one huge controller is 
therefore oonsidcmble, and not unappreciated by 
|tatesmen who seek to utilize it. 

On journalism as a profession the effects have 
been various. The practice of journalism has 
been speeded up to such an extent that the old* 
fhshioned easy-going ' Bohemian' is becoming 
a figure of the past; youth and vigour and a 
highly-developed sharpness, an instinct which 
is bluntly termed * a nose for news ’ and for 
what the public wants, are the essentials for 
success. Pay is higher for the favoured, and the 
National Union of Journalists has managed to 
obtain a minimum wage for the rank and flic. 
The increase in the number of the powerful* 
syndicates, however, limits the scope of the 
w’orkers, for such features os * Lomtoii Letter 
&c., arc duplicated to several papers. Still more 
serious to tlic professional journalist is the craze 
*of many editors for names: an article is not 
judged on its merits, but on the popularity 
(which may be purely tcm|K)rary) of the writer. 
People of momentary notoriety are asked to 
write articles, not always on the subject tliat 
has brought them into the public eye, and arc 
paid big sums for their contributions. Fre¬ 
quently they arc paid for their luimcs only, the 
actual article being written by a journalist, 
Bogietimcs as part of his ordinary duties. Out¬ 
siders are directly encouraged os a means of 
widening the area of supply, and indirectly 
stimulate! to effort by the high figure often 
given in payment for a small item wtiich happens 
to have come along at a very opportune moment. 
The trained aiul cx|)cricnccd journalist is, as a 
result, being reducxxi to the position of a mere 
hock, and he is the most sucoeasful hack who 
can most quickly read up and write up the 
particular topic needed by the ruthless and 
exacting macUne of the daily press—a machine 
which practically never stops, fbr the work that 
goes to the making of a morning newspaper 
virtually covers all the twenty-four hours of 
the day, all the seven days of the week, and all 
the fifty-two weeks of the year. Schools and 
* emrespondene^ ’ agencies for the training of 
journalists have sprung up In recent years, and 
women are entering the profession in increasing 
numbers. But journalism, except for the Ihvoured 
few who may clioose their own subjects and 
write in their own time, is a most exacting occu¬ 
pation, calling for cxoepUodal staying powers. 
See Neampapen; PeriodieaU, — ^Biblioobathy: A. 
Andrews, HitUnp qf BrUuk JoumaiUm; A. B. 
Bull, Hew lo Write for the Papere; M. Stark, 
The Pulm of the World: Fleet Street Memaere; 


M. L. Spencer, Sewa Writing; H. Simonis, The 
Street of Ink; T, 11. S. Esoott, Mailers of Bngliah 
Joumaliem; J. B. Williams, The Beginninge qf 
Kngtiah Joumaliam, 

Jovla'nus, Flavius Claudius, Roman emperor, 
was originally captain of the household troops 
of the Emticror Julian, whom he acoompanied 
in the disastrous campaign agidiut the Persians 
in which Julian lost his life (a.d. ttfifl). After 
Julian's death he was proclaimed ciiipcror by 
the troops, but could only extricate his army by 
ceding to the Persian monarch the five provinces 
beyond the Tigris, lie was found dead In his 
bed when on his way to Constantinople (864). 

Jowett, Benjamin, English scholar, master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, born hi 1817, died In 
1808. lie studied at Oxford, was elected to a 
fellowship ill 18^18, and t>eoame regius professor 
of Greek in 1855. In 1855 he published a Com- 
mmtary on thr B/iietka of St, Paul, In 1800 
uppc»arc<l his Kaatty on tht Interpretation of 
Scripture in the cvlcbrated Ksaaya and lirviewa, 
for which he was tried on a dmrge of heresy 
before tlie C-huncellor's court, but was acquitted.- 
In 1870 he iMcame iiiiistcr of Balliol, and In 1871 
published his most imiMirtaiit work, a trans¬ 
lation of the JHaloguea of Plato, He publlshi^rt 
translations of Thueyilidcs (1881) and Ih.t 
Politka of Aristotle (IHH.'). He was vkie-efafui- 
ccllor of the university fr<>ni 1882 to 1888. 

Juan Feman'dez, a group of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, 88’’ MV h. by 80° w,, belonging 
to Chile, and forming a part of Valparaiso Pro¬ 
vince. The main island, Mus-k-Tierra (or * land¬ 
ward'), la miles long by 4 miles browl, is oom- 
poBod of rocks of volcanic origin and densely 
wooded, was dismvered by the Spanish Captain 
Fernandez In 1505, and has a good anchorage 
on iU northern side. Alexander Selkirk, a 
.Scottish seaman, was marooned here from 1704 
to 1700, and his story is said to have inspired 
Hefoe's Hobinaon (Jntaoe, Until 1018 the island 
was used as a Chilian penal settlement, and in 
1014 a wiicless station was established* Mos-k- 
Fuera (or * seaward *) Island is uninhabited, and 
Santa Clara or Goat Island, to the south-west, 
completes the group. 

Juarez (kq-k-reth'), Benito Pablo, Presideiit 
of the Mexican Kepublio, born of Indian parent¬ 
age in 1800, died in 1872. Elected President in 

1801, he declared the suspension of pnblio pay¬ 
ments for two years to Buropeans, a step which 
occasioned the interference of Britain, Spain, 
and Kranne. Troops were binded In Mexto In 

1802, but Britain and Spain retiml, leaving 
Napdeon 111 to tarry out his views alone. The 
Archduke klaxiinfiion of Austria came, on 
Napoleon's invitation, to assume the throne, 
but Juarez, in spHe of defeats and losses, eon- 
tiiuied to head a resistance, and when Napotoon, 
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under prcwturc from the Ariicricttti Government, 
withdrew his troops in IHAn, the Hepubtlcanii 
carried all iM^fore them, Maximilian was cap¬ 
tured and Hhut, after a mock trial, on 10th June, 
1807, and Juarez was rc-eircted to the Presidency 
(1887), which he held till he (IUmJ. 

Juba 1, H kiiif( of Nuiiiidiii and Mauritania 
in the first eeritury ii.c. f>n the hreakinf? out 
of the Civil War Juba fouf{ht against ('u;sar; 
hut after hm total defeat at Tha|>Hus, being 
abandfMied by his Hii)»jcetN, he slew hiniself, 40 
B.c.—His Mon, Juba II, was led in t'a'saCs 
triumph at Koine, was carefully eihieatcd, and, 
having gained the favour of AugusluH, n*celve<l 
in marriage the daughter of Antony ami ('Ico- 
putra, anil was restoreil to the kingdom of his 
hither, flO n.o„ which some years after he ex- 
chungiMl for Mauritania, lie wrote a UiHtoty of 
Hmnf ill Greek, a lUtilory of .(ro^iVi, treatisi's on 
the drama, painting, grainnmr, &e., of which 
only frugiiienlN arc extant. He pndmbly survived 
till A.i>. 1H or 111. 

Ju'bllec (lleh.^Vjffr/, yoftei^ hinst of u tnim|>el), 
a fcNllval of the Jews, held ever^' fiflielh year. 
During this year all nIuv(*s or eaptives ivere 
W’lcased: all eHlutes whieli hud Iwen sold reverted 
to their original proprietors or their dcseeiuluiits; 
Olid the ground was allowed to lie fallow. It has 
Iwn (iouhteil whetlier the law of jubilee was ever 
actually observed until after the return from the 
Hubytoiiiun exile, when, for a lime at least, it 
came into operation. 

In IfMMI a liomait Catholic Jubilee was insti¬ 
tuted t»y P(»pe Ilonifaee VIII, who issued a Hull 
granting plenary iiidulgeiuv to all pilgrims who 
should visit Home that year and [lerform certain 
eercmoiilcs. The rt'stilt was a vast concourse of 
pilgrims, from ^vhoin the ('hurch ilrew so rnurh 
profit that ill Kl.'itI ('lenient VI deelunxl a jubilee 
every fiftieth year, and in 1:18» Oban M every 
thirty-third, and in 1470 Paul 11 every twenty- 
fifth year. *rhc Ueforumtion, whieh interfered 
with the wde of indulgences, sensibly diminished 
botJi the eiithiislasrn and the prtiflts. The lost 
jubilee wiw held with great |>oinp by Leo XIII 
in 1000. The term jubilee is also applied to the 
llftieth anniversary of u great event, and the 
sixtieth luiniversary Is euUed a diouuwdyubilrr, 

Judie'ii, a lenii upplie<l, after the return of the 
Jews from exile, to that part of Palestine bounded 
cost by the Jontan and tlic Dead Sen, north by 
Sainoriu. west by the Mediterranean, and south 
by Arabia Peinea. Sec i’alesfinr. 

Judas, suninmcd /sroHof, meaning, perhaps, 
the man of Kerkith, a village of Judra, was one 
of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus, and betrayed 
his Master into Uie hands of the Jewish priests 
for thirty pieces of silver, Remotie tor his crime 
Icxl him to suicide. Tlie Cninites, Cerinthians, and 
some other bercUes held lUni In great Vcnemtion, 


believing that he atone saw the necessity for 
bringing about the toJfllment of prophecy and 
the atonement for humanity. Others have 
tliought that his objecd: was to oblige.his Master 
to use Ills miraculouB power to defeat His enemies 
and establish the new earthly kingdom of the 
Mcssioli, in which Judas expected to have a high 
|)iaee. 

Judas, or Jude, brother of James, one of the 
Twelve Apostles. Matthew and Mark call him 
Thaddittu mmanud i^bbaua. Nothing is known 
of his life. By many he is considered the author 
of the Kpistle of Jude. See Judr, EpiniU of, 

Judas Tree (Cercis SiliquastTum)^ nat. ord. 
I^egiiminosa*, is a native of the Levont, Spain, 
Boutli of Franci*, Italy, &c. It grows to the height 
of alKiiit 20 feet, with pale-green leaves and 
beautiful pur|)lc Howers, which arc eaten mixed 
•with salad or ma<le into fritters. couodWim, 
or red-t>ud, another H)H‘i*ies, growing in Canada 
and tile Dnitcd States, is smaller. 

Jude, Epistle of, one of the books of tfie 
New T(*siaincnt. Its eanonielty wm questioned 
by the pririiitK’e Chureli, and often since. The* 
Asiatk* ('hiirches did not make use of it till the 
fourtli century, nor was it known in the West 
till towards the <iose of the second. Its quotation 
from the upoeiy'phul lxK>k of Knock raised a 
pn'judiiT uguinst it, but it was eventually allowed 
to take its place ns a |M)rtloii of the sacred canon. 
It is H passionate dcnuneialion of heredies and 
false teachers, and has l>cen supposed by some 
to lie wTitten l>y Judas the brother of dhc 
Saviour, and not by Judos the brother of James. 

Judge (Lot. jur/ej*), in the widest sense one 
whose function it is to hear and decide cnuscs 
and declare, the law. In practice, however, th 
term is not generally applied to magistrates, 
justices of the peace, and other minor judicial 
functionaries. 

Judges of the superior courts ore appointed 
by the Crown, but arc independent of it. They 
hold office for life or during good behaviour, and 
can be removed only on an address of both 
Houses of Parliament. Judges of the inferior 
(or county) courts are nominated by the Lortl 
Chancellor, and may be removed by him tor 
misconduct, A judge of the High Court of 
Justice must have hud ten years' standing at 
the Bar, whilst a judge of the tourt of Appeal 
must ha\*e been a barrister for fifteen years or 
a judge of the High Court for one year. Inferior 
judges are barristers of at least seven years' 
standing. No judge may sit In the House of 
(tonunons. 

In theory a judge has no concern with the 
making of the law, which is the fiinctkm of the 
legislatiire (q.v.), but in actual practice, espe¬ 
cially in lev advanced communities, there fte- 
qucntly arise quesUons for which thfi law has 
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made no provision, and the judge is called upon 
to determine them. Ilia deeialoiis, espet'ially if 
he IB a superior judge, ore followed in future 
cases, and indeed are binding on the lower 
courts, and consequently there results judge- 
made or * case ' law. Frequently a judge has 
also to determine the facts of a ease, but in 
England this function is often assignetl to a Jur\*. 

Superior jurlges arc absolutely immune froin 
the consequences of anything said or done by 
them in judicial proceedings. “ It is a principle 
of English law that no action will lie against a 
judge of one of the superior courts for a jutUciul 
act, though it be alleged to have be<*n done 
maliciously and corruptly.'* Inferior judges are 
privileged provided they do not act in bad faith 
or beyoiiil their jurisdirtion. 

(vcncrally, a judge must art tvlien railed on, 
but he may not do so if he has a |>crsonu] iiiteit*st 
in the case, unless it cannot be hcanl without 
him or the objection is (*oni|K'tently waiveil. A 
common example of intercKi, objection to whicii 
js usually waived, is where n judge is a share*- 
holder in a company which is a fNirty to an 
uction brought lx:forc hinu Sch: Jud^ftmen/; Jurtfx 
JualiciaT}^ Court; Kings iicnch\ Session, Court 
qf; &c. 

Judge Advocate-General, an olliiial sul>- 
ordinutc to the Sevretary of State for War, 
having an ofliee in l^oiuluii, and advising the 
Crow'n u|xiii lUl matters of mililary law. Pm- 
eccdtngs ot all military eourts-iiiartial are suIh 
mitfted to him for confirmation, and he has thi^ 
power to annul, quash, or revise any nndirig or 
sentence wiiich may not l>c legally in order. 
SulKirdinate ofllcials form a cHintuct lictweeii 
^ )ndon and Ileacl-quartcrs of (*oininands on 
home establishment. Duties of 11 similar nature* 
\re carried out for the Admiralty by u counsel 
nd judge-advocaie of the fleet. 

Judges, Book of, a canonical lx>ok of the 
Old Testament, so callcil liccauMC the g^'^uter 
art of the narrative is occupied with the history 
of the judges who were rais^ up t<i deliver their 
countrymen from the oppressions of their neigh¬ 
bours. The tint chapter, although formally con¬ 
nected with the Book of Joshua by the opening 
sentence, evidently contains a sefsirate |»ortuin 
of the history .of the Israelitish invasion of 
Canaan, the flrst settlement, indeed, west of the 
Jordan, in which the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
play a distinct part in the conquest. The 0th 
vene of the 2nd chapter again connects the woric 
with the concluding part of the Book of Joshua, 
and in the chapters which follow llie history of 
the nation is written from on iileal and poetic 
point of view, which gives it unity, the judges 
being represented as siioocssivc rulers, although 
in most cases their history and influence were 
merely loSal. The third part of the book l>cgins 


at chapter xvii, and has no Ibnnal or chrono¬ 
logical connection with what has gone liefore, 
and has soiiieiimes been called an appendix. 

Judgment, in law, tlic Judicial detennination 
and decision of a court in on action. It is either 
interhM*utory or IliuU. In the former (uwe it Is 
given only on some particular point, or pro- 
eeetliiig, and dmw not complete tlie ai'timi in the 
same way as the final judgment, iqNin which, 
unless it lie upficaleti against, sus|)ended, or 
rerallcd, exc<*utioii may follow. On u jury trial 
the vcntict of the jury prceetles the judimu^ut, 
which is bused on the venlict. Whilst the term 
judgment applies only Ut the adjudication of 
a court of law, the term dc*ere<» is employed to 
des(*ribc the determination of a cause by a cfuirt 
of equity.- C'f. A. C. Freeman, The Iakv of Jutlg- 
mrtds. 

Judgment-debt, in law, a debt mvurerl to 
the ciTHlitor by a judge’s order, and in rt*s|teet 
of whieli be eiin ill any time attach the debtor's 
giNNls and ctiattels. Siicli debts have the pn*f’ 
ereii(*e of lieing |mid in full, as csniqNired with 
Nimplc fsaitruct ilebls. 

Judicial C^ommltlec of the Frivy Council, 
an KngUsh tribunal for the ilisfMwal of ap|N*ids 
from (sdonial and ce<*lesiaslieal nnirts. Tin* 
.liidieiul tViiiiinittee was I'wtablislusl by an Ai t 
in inaa, amended in T8ir>, ItHW, and lUlil. It 
I'onststs of incmlierH of Hw Privy Council who 
are or have lM*cn judges in the htglu^st csairts, 
iiieluding IIk; Ixird rhaiuH’llor, lord ehief-justics'w, 
Judges, viec-ehaneclloni, niasters of the rolls, and 
also judges fnim the oversf'a Dominions, ami 
two jiidgfw versiHl in Indian law. 

Judicial Separation. In KiigHsh law, by 
I *0 Divorce A<*1. of 1M.17 judicial separutlori may 
be obtain(*d, by ('itber the busband or the wife, 
on the ground of adultery, eriielty, or desertion 
without cause for two years and upwards, or 
by flic wife, on <*niivietion of the husband of 
aggravated assault. With r(*gard to eruelly, the 
conduct r<»npluin<*d of must l>e siieh us to eauM* 
“ reiisonnblo apprelicnsioii of injury, physical or 
mental, if eohubitation lie resuinivl ", IJnbitiiul 
drimkennciM may justify separation, as may also 
liersistent abuse and violent language. A judieial 
separation plaixm the wife in the |Nsdtion tif a 
feme sole during the eontinuatkm of the separa¬ 
tion, and if she dir ttil4*state, her profierty Is 
flealt with os if her husband were deiul. On the 
other hand, her buslmnd Is Jn m> way liable for 
her contracts or torts; but if hr has lieen oniered 
by the oourt to pay her alimony, he will lie liable 
for necefwaries supplied to Iter if he have failed 
to pay her alimony. Of rsiurse, since the mar¬ 
riage is not dissolvnl, neither of them can marry 
again during the life of the other, judicial separa¬ 
tion being merely divorce a mmsa et thoro (from 
board and bed),asdJstinguisbcd from a full divorce 
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a ffinculo miUrinumii (from the tmnd of mar¬ 
riage). Ill Sc^tluficl the law is very similar. The 
grounds of separation are adultery and cruelty, 
and condonation or forgiveness is a good defence. 

Judith, widow of Manosses, a Jewish heroine 
of great bciuiity, virtue, cxuiragc, and piety, 
wluHic history is given in the u|>ocryphal book 
which liears her name, the author and age of 
which are unknown. Judith is represent^ as 
going out t<» the tent of floloferncs, an Assyrtan 
general who was U'sieging Rcthullu, the city in 
which she lived, ehamiing him with her beauty, 
and taking advantage of the admission to his 
tent thus afforded to her, to ctit off his head with 
his own Bwonl while he slept. 

Juel (yu'^'l)t Niels, a llunish admiral, horn 
In 1020 at Copenhagen, died 8th April, 1007. 
lie serveil in the Dutch navy under Tmmp and 

I) c Kiiytcr against the Knglish and the Moors 
of llurbnry, ctilcnri the Danish scTvii'c in 1050, 
was tiiudc admiral, tiwik the Isltiiid of (>othlaiuJ 
from Ihc Swinliti in 1<i70, and dcfeaU*d them the 
following year in the famous sea-Oght in the JIuy 
of Kjogc, 

Jugfternaut, a mmiption of tin* Skt. Jo/;* 
tmnAiha (jog-oii-niit'lui; * I.ord of the World'), 
the name given to the Indian god Krishna, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu, and to a very 
(*elebratcfl idol of this deity in a temple siiccially 
dcdii’atcd to .luggermiut at Puri, the modem 
proviiKH*ri of Ilchar and Orissa, on the Day of 
Ik'iigal. It is n very rudely-cut wooden Image, 
having the Inxly red, the face black, and the 
ariiiH gilt; the mouth is open and blood-rcd; 
the eyes arc rormcil of precious stones. It is 
covered with tiiagnillcent vestments and seated 
U|MUi a throne lictwcen two oUiers -his brother 

J) ula-Hama and his sister Subhndm, coloured 
respectively white and black, (ireat numbers 
c»f pilgrims, soinetinitii a hundred thousand, at 
the time of the festivals of Juggernaut, assemble 
from all qiiarU^rs of India to pay their devotions 
at his shrine. On these occasions the idol is 
mounted on a huge car resting on sixteen wheels, 
which is drawn by the pilgrims; and fonucrly, 
it is said, |ieoplc were wont to throw Uiemselvcs 
under tlie wheels, to be crushed to death, be- 
Ueving that they would thus iinryediatcly enter 
lienveii. These n^ligious suicides have made the 
name of Juggernaut famous in the Western 
World. The pnudice, liowevet, is now of rare 
oceiirrciice; and indeed competent authorities 
maintain that such dratlw were always aeei- 
dcntal.-—1.7. Sir W. W. Iluiiler, 

Jufllanda'cev, the walnut tribe, a natural 
oitier of dieoty ledoiioiis plants, cliiefly found in 
North Anieri<^. They ore trees with alternate 
pinnate stipulate lea\^, and unisexual flowers, 
the males in catkins, the females in terminal 
edusters or loose raeenws. BesAdes the walnut 


the order includes the butter-nut and hkdeory. 

Juftur'tha, a king of Numidia, a natural son 
of MastanabaJ. Mieipsa, his father's brother, and 
King of Numidia after Massinlssa (140 bx.), 
adopted him, and bn>ught him up with his own 
sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. Mici|)sa did his 
best to conciliate him, and declared him joiat 
heir to the crown with his two sons. But after 
the death of Mlcipsa, Jugurlha hod Hiempsal 
murdered and drove Adherbal from the country'. 
Adherbal appealed to Rome, and after several 
Homan ex|>edit]ons into Numidia, Jugurtha w'as 
captured (lOfl b.c.), led in the triumph of Marius 
at Rome, and finally thrown into a dungeon, 
where he was starved to death. 

Jujube, the popular name of a genus of spiny 
and deciduous shruljs or small trees, genus 
Zisyphus, nat. nrd. ]UmmnlUTa^. The species 
' arc numeitms, and of several the fruit, which 
is blnod-r(*d or Naffroii'Colourcd with a sweet 
granular pulp, is wholesume and pleasant cut. 
The eoiimion jujube (Z. vulgdrin) is a native of 
.Syria, from which it mtw intrcKhuvd into Kuro|)c« 
The fruit is dried, and forms an article of com¬ 
ment*. Z. Lotus, which some Ix'lievc to Imvc 
given name to tlic aticient Lotophagi, or Lotus- 
eaters, mentioned by Homer {Oftyssey, ix, 84), 
a shrub 2 or 8 feet high, is a native of I'crsia and 
the north of Afriiru. Z. spina Christi, or Christ's 
Thorn, is said to have furnUlicd the branches 
of which our Saviour's crow*n of thorns was 
mode.—^Thc name Jujube is also giA'cn to a 
confection mode of gum-urubic or gclaf.nc, 
sw'cetcned and flavoured so os to resemble the 
jujulw fruit. 

JuJuy {A\pA6'i), a tow’n of the Argentine 
Republic, capital of a province of same name, 
is situated in the Rio Grande, was founded in 
1502, and carries on on active trade with Chile 
and Bolivia. Pop. nooO.^The province has an 
area of 10,000 sq. miles, and a pop. of 76,000. 

Julia, the oidy child of the Emperor Augustus, 
was his daughter by his second wife Scrlbonia, 
and was bom 80 B.c. She was Arst married (25 
B.c.) to her cousin, the young Maroellus, and 
afterwards to Marcus Vipsantus Agrippa^ to 
whom she bore three sons and two daughters. 
On Agrippa's death, in 12 b.c., she was married 
to Tiberius, who left her on recount of her 
UeentiousDesB. Augustus banished her to Pan- 
dataria, a desolate island on the coast of Cam¬ 
pania, ultimately allowing her to live in Rhcghmi. 
After the death of the emperor, Tiberius treated 
her wHh great severity. She died A.t). 14. in 
poverty and distress. Her son Agrippa hod been 
put to death by Tiberius shortly before. 

JuUanf Flavius Claudius Julianas, a Roman 
emperan^ whom eoeleoisstical writen have sot- 
named the ^podtartr, son of JuHus Constaatius 
(brother of Constantine the Great), was bom 
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at Constaoiinople ITth Nov., 831. When hardly 
six yean old, his father and several memben 
of his family were murdered by the soldiers of 
his cousin, the Kmperor C-onstantlus. He was 
brought up in tlie Christian religion, but Mug 
fond of litmturc and philosophy, lie turned away 
fjoiii the gloomy piety and rtide oseeticism of 
his teachers to the cheerfulness of the old Ureek 
philosophers. At the age of twenty he was a 
pagan at heart and a disbeliever in the divine 
origin of Chrbtianity. Tlie Emperor Constantins 
allowed him to go to Athens, where he gave 
himself up to philosophical punuiU and em* 
braced paganism. Having received command 
of an army against the Germans, he defeate<i 
them at Strasbourg, and drove them beyond 
the Hhine. 1 le also displayed great talent as an 
administrator in Gaul. The emperor now )>eeunie 
jealous of dulian, and re<*alled his Ix^t tr(M)ps« 
un<ier prcteiute that lie wanted t<i employ tiiem 
against the Persians. This order caused a 
relieliion among the soldiers, who proclaimed 
their leader Julian einpemr in Murrlt, 8(10, In 
'spitf* of his own resistance. Constantius prejuircd 
to proceed against him. but soon after die<l, and 
Julian was generally recognized ns eiiifieror. 
He began by putting a stop to many abuses, and 
limiting the splendour of his court, and was thus 
aide to remit to the |)eoplc the flfth part of all 
their taxes. He sought to restore tlie heathen 
worship in all its splendour, and on tliai account 
opposed Christianity ns much as was in his 
po^r, without, however, persecuting the Chris¬ 
tians themselves. He even souglit to falsify the 
words of (!hrist by rebuilding the Jewish temple. 
In 86^1 lie headed an expedition against tlie Per¬ 
sians, and took several ctti<*8, but was mortally 
wounded 28lh June, 808. He was on able ruler, 
and hud also a reputation us an author. Some 
of his works have come down to us, iiieluiting 
speeches, letters, and satirical pieces; the latter 
are distinguished for wit and humour. He wrote 
also a work against the Cliristlan religion, of 
wh^ch we have yet some extracts. There is un 
^nglish translation of hfs works in tlie Bohn 
Library, and another in the Ixieb Classical 
Library.— Biblioobapry; G. Negri, Jtdion the 
Apoaiatei A. Gardner, Ju/ion, Philoaopber and 
Etnperof (Heroes of the Nations Series). 

JuUen (sh<i*l£-an), Stanislos-Aignan, tlie 
leading Chinese scholar of his day, was bom at 
Orleans 1709, and died in 1878. Possessed of 
an extraordinary linguistic faculty, he taught 
himself Greek, English, Italian, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, and German, and In 1828 commenced the 
study of Chinese under Abel'Btousat. At the 
end of twelve months he published a Latin 
translation of the phfloao|dier Mencius. Hence¬ 
forth ancient and modem Chinese, Mantchu, 
the Mongolian tongues, and sulisequently San¬ 


skrit, were the subjects of his exact and profound 
study. In 1882 he l)ename professor of Chinese 
at tJie CoUfge de France: librarian at the Bib- 
lioth^uc Natioimle, 1880; president of the 
c'tdiege, 1885: inmimander of the Ijcgion of 
Honour, 1808. His most Important work was 
entitled Coyrgirs den IV/erfns houddhiidea (Paris, 
1858-8). Among his other works are: Indwthica 
anciennea ft motUmea de rKmpiff chinaia (1860), 
and Si/ntojte nouvelie dr la languf chitunae (1800), 

Julius, the name of three Pofies.— Julius I, 
Ixwn ill Home, ehoMMi Po|)e in A.n, 887, died in 
852. He siimiiioncd a rouneil which approved hJs 
conduct in suNtaining Athiuiiuiius in his contest 
against the Arlans In 842.--Juliua 11 (Ghiliano 
della Hoverr), was elevated tiy Ids uncle, Sixtus 
IV, to Uie rank of a bisiiop and cardinal, was 
ap|Miinlrd INipal legate to France, in 1508 was 
clcMded Pope, mid died 1.518. Immediately on 
liis elevation to the Pontilleate he planitefl Uie 
complete re-establishinetil of Uie Papal sover¬ 
eignly in its ancient territory, and the extinction 
of foreign domination and iiinurficc in Italy. 
HeftjNtng to attend the Coiineit of Pisa convened 
by the King of France, he in 1511 formed the 
* Holy r.eagiieto wliich Spain, England, and 
Switzerland were particH. lii 1512 he made opm 
M'ar against Ismis XII. The French dcrciitftl 
tlie Papal army near Uavmim, Imt were* mmoi 
after driven out of Hah. He Is considered one* 
of the most iininond of me Popes, but- was u 
far-sighted and patriotic sovereign, and u lilierul 
and judicious patron of art and literature. '• 
Julius III (Giovanni Maria del Monte), a lioiimn 
of low birth, was made eanlitial tiy Poul ill in 
1586, took an uetive purl In tlie (loiincil of Trt*iit 
. «i I’npal legate, was eleded Po|h* in 1550, and 
in the foli<»wing year reopened the lUiuiK'il of 
Trent, wlileh iiud l)er*n snsiieniied for upwards 
of two years. He endeavoured Ut cfTei*! a union 
with the Nestorians, and <*omtnisMi«>iied (’arflinal 
Pole to organize, in (conjunction with Mary, the 
reunion of England with Home. He died In 
155.5.- jIiumooeawiy: L. Pastor,//fstory o/ </ie 
Popea; ,M. Crcightiin, Uiatmy of the Papacy. 

July', the seventh month in the Christian 
calendar, having thirty-one days. In the Homan 
year it la>re the name of QuintUia^ ns originally 
the flfth month. Its change of name to Juliua 
was in honour of .liiliiis Cirsar, wlu> was born 
on the 12th of the month. It was cBlIed f/rg- 
tnttnash and Maedmmaih by tlic Anglo-Saxons. 

Jumllia (A6-m£ryA), a town of Murcia, Spain, 
and the terminus of the Alicante-Valemda-Jumitla 
Raitway. It has exports of esparto, cloth, wines, 
and oil. Pop. 17,500. 

Jum'na, a river of India, which rises in the 
Himalaya, in the native state of Garhwal, near 
Jumnotri, at the height of 10,840 feet. It Sows 
in its upper course in a generally soutli-wcst dirco* 
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tion, t lien Im^Jh to thcMoiith-eaiitward, and, passing 
the cities of Delhi an<i Agra, fulls into the Ganges 
»t Vruytigii, * the pimr <if saerificr *, tmw known 
HH Alliilmhud, after u course* of KOO miles. Sonic 
trade is carried on liy means of cluiiisy harqiu's. 
Two iiii|N»rtaiit irrigation works—the Junma 
Kustern and the Juiiinu WcsUth ('aiiuls—deriv'c 
^heir supply of water from this river. The former 
is IIK) miles long, and irrigates aianit 250,(NM) 
ucn*H annually; I he latter has a length of 4.TI 
miles, and irriguti's on an average uIniuI 000,000 
uerf*H. 

Jumpln^-hare (/Vdrfes r/ijjrr), a leaping 
rodent found in South Africa, and so named 
from its general it'semhlanee to a hare, and its 
jumping tiKKle of pnigrt^ssiofi, ner'cssituted liy 
the elongated nature of the hind legs. It is the 
tyjK* of a s|K’eitil family (Pedetida*) allied to the 
jerlMMis. 

Jumplnjl - mouse (Zo/uis hudHomanuH) is 
foun<l in Labrador aiul North Aineraui generally, 
hut is eHt>eeially an inhuhiliint of the fur terri* 
forit'S. It iM'longs to the same family as the 
jerlsia ((pv.). 

Juna'garh, native state of Gujerat, Boiiihay 
Pn'sideney, India; urea, s<|. inileH. The 

Niirfuee is geiienilly level, hut rises on the (tirnar 
ilitls In ;UUUI feet. Irrigiiiloii is extensively 
rf*(tuir<‘d for ngrieiiltural purposes. The nuw'ab 
or ruler pays trihiite IhiIIi to the British 
fhivernmetit and to the Guekw'ar of Bunaln. 
Pop. •k'tl.VJO. ■ The eupitui, Junafiar/t, situated 
under the (iirnnr and Datur Hills, is one of 
the most pietiiresque cities in India, and eon- 
tains s<mie old Buddhist caves. Pop. O.'i.tU). 

Jun'cesB, i»r Juncu'cete, the rush order, a 
small natural onler of mono(sityledoiis, i»o named 
from the typical genus .Itiiieus, it is principally 
<‘om|M»stMl of oliseure herhaei*<»us plants witli 
brown or green gluiiiuecMms hoxandroiis flowers, 
the ftcrianlli l>eing in two series, us in Liliaeoa*, 
hut calyeine instead of |>etak)id. Some of them, 
as the eominon rush, are employed for making 
mats, ehnir-lMittoms, and hrrH>mK. 

June (£.ut. Juniujir), the sixth month in tlic 
('hristiim calendar. It oonsistetl originolly of 
twenty-six days, to w'hieh it is said Homiilus 
nddtHi four, and from whieh Nuina took away 
one. Julius <'u*sur .ignin lengthened it to thirty 
days, and it hits ever sinot* remained unaltered. 
June was ealhxl Serf^numaih (di^* month) by the 
Angio-Stixons. 

Juneau, the eapitol of Alaska since 1006, on 
the GHsUnenu Channel, and on the route to 
Kkmdike; the centre of a considerable trade 
in an iiniHvrUnt mining and Ashing district. 
It was founded about 186U. Pop. 3500. 

Junftt Carl Gustav. Swiss scientist, nath’c of 
ZArieh, nmkxdated with Kreud (q.v.) in the 
theory and early develi.']iment of Uh* Sf>'steni for 
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the analysis of mental processes known os 
psycho>anal>'sis. A difference of opinion ended 
ill an open rupture*, and Jung sul)sef|ucntly 
returned to Zurich, w'here ho foundc<l a school 
of fwiyehothcrapy. Ilis works include Studifn in 
Word .-Issoria/ion (IfllH). 

Jungermannlacese, or Jungermanniales, g 
large family of Liverworts, ftlost of them have 
distinct kraves. They inhabit the trunks of trees 
or damp earth, in cool moist climates. 

Jungfrau (yungfroii; ^ Maiden *), ii snow-elad 
iiKJiiulain fieuk of Switzerland, in the Bernese 
OI)erlaiid, on the frontier of the cantons of Bern 
niul Valais. It is one of the most niagniri<*ent 
of the Swiss mountains (height, 13,670 feet), 
and was Arst ascended in 1811. The ascent may 
now' Ik* made by railway and lift. 

Jungle (jnng'gl; Hind. jongaU waste land, 
•dcHiTl), pm|>erly an Indian term applied to a 
<leH<*rt and uneultivatcil region w'hether cnvcrcMl 
with W(km1 anti dense vegetation or not, but in 
Knglish it is applied to land covered with forest 
trci'N, thick iini>enetruhlo bnj.sliw'(X><l, or any 
coarse rank vegetation. ' 

Jungle-fever. Sec Tropical JHscoften, 
Jungle-fowl, a name given to four s]>ccics of 
Asiatic hirtls of the same genus as the doniestie 
ftiwi, W'hieh is believeil to la: derivetl from one 
or other of them. Most probably tiie honour 
lM*l<mgs t<» the re<1 jungle-fow’l (Gallus ferru- 
fiinrtts), W'hieh resembles the game breeds on a 
small scale, and ranges friim North-KiLst and 
(Vntral India to the Hast Indies mid Philippiaes. 
The grey jungle-fowl (G. mnnrrati) is native to 
.Southern, Central, and Western India; l4ifay- 
ette’s jungle-fowl {(». laJnfffUii)^ W'itli a yellow 
(Hunh edgcfl with red, is indigenous to I'eylon; 
and G. varius inhabits .Java, {.fimlxik, and 
Klores. 

Junin (luVn^n'). a department of Peru, em¬ 
bracing tlic wildest parts of the Cordilleras; area, 
about 23,347 sq. mites; pop. 304,303. 

Ju'nipar, the name of hardy exogenous ever¬ 
green trees and shrulis of the genus Junip^rus, 
ehicAy natives of the northern parts of the world. 
They lielong to the nat. ord. Conifers, group 
Gymnospcrmcic. About twenty species are 
known, the most important of which are the 
./. com/nAnitt, J. snMna, or saviq, J, virginidna^ 
and •/. brnninfftdim. J, comtnfinis, or common 
juniper, is a common bush growing wild in all 
the northern parts of Europe, and abundant on 
the mountains of Wales, Smtland, and Ireland, 
and on low ground in the northern parts. The 
berries require two yean tp come to maturity, 
when they awume a bluish-black colour. They 
arc used extensively in Holland in the prepara¬ 
tion of gin, which owes Ha characteristic Aavour 
to them. They yield an essential oil, which is 
a powerAil diuretic. J. soMita, or sdvin, also 
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yields a powerftil diuretic, and an oil wliicJi in a 
local irritant. ■/. virginidna and J. trrmudtdfia 
are trees. TJic former is the common rod 
of Nortti America; the latter U known as Her- 



I, Branch of Juniper (yunipfrut eornmOnis), ihowins 
berry>lik« conct. 2, Longitudinal aection 6f rone. 
3, Fenute flower. 


miida cedar. Both yield n wikhI used in ruhinet* 
mukinf^ and in the manufaoturc of peneils. 

Ju'nIuSi a signuturr attarluHl to a famoiw 
series of sc*venty letters on public afTairs which 
first appeared in I'hf PubHr .ddirr/tsrr, 11 l»ndon 
paper published by WiMKlfall, froni whitii they 
were copied into most of the other jourttals of 
th^time. The earliest is dated 21st .Ian., 1709; 
the lust, 21sf .Tun., 1772, After they were <Hjin- 
pleted they were eollcetcfl and publisluxl hy 
H. S. \V(M>dfall, with a dedieation txi the Knitiisli 
nation and a preface by the author. Other 
letters l>cArin|{ the same eharaetcristies, hut 
having clifTcrcnt signatures, appeared lK*twecn 
28th April, 1707, and Tith May, 1772, and are 
given in the younger tVoodfall*s edition ns the 
MiacelUmeoug LetUrn. This edition was piibltslied 
in 1812 in three vols., and included .luniim's 
private letters to Mr. H. S. Wooclfnll, and a 
preliminary essay by Dr. J. Mason An 

enlarged and improved edition was published 
in Bohn's Stoned Library ^ edited by John VVwie, 
with on essay by the editor in favour of the 
claims of Sir Philip Francis to the authorship. 
Although such dn interval has elapsed since the 
publication of these papers, Ihcir authorship 
■ecins as far from being settled as ever. In 
seeking for a probable author of these letters 
the chief didlcuity has been to find anyone who 
combined the knowledge, circumstanoes, dis* 
tioctive opinions, and litertfry skill displayed 

by Junius. He supported the court party against 

America, fovouied triennial Parliaroenta, and 
opposed the abolition of rotten boroughs. Me 
was evidently well acquainted with court and 


city polities, the management of public offlees, 
the private intrigue's of the time, and if not a 
lawyer he hail consklerabte kiatwiedge of law, 
Ik'sidos this, he set'ins to have tK'cn a tnan of 
rank and fortune, for we find him writing to 
W(KMifidl: ” 1 am far alwve all petniniary views ”5 
Olid he exprtwKly ossert^Ml Uiat, “My rank and 
fortune plaec me aliove n common brllie With, 
tiicse ehanurU'ristieH and Uds wide infommtion 
he unit«Hl a laddiiess, whoinenee, mid ramsmr 
which, eombinett with his epignunmalic and 
unsparing invivtive, n'lulerrd him an object of 
terror to (bnse whom he attoeked. Public sus¬ 
picion at the time was fixcsl most strvmgly on 
Biirkc aial VisfNnint Siickvlllc. But Burke denictl 
the atitborsiiip s|N>ntaiKiMisly to Dr. Johnson, 
and apart fnim considerations drawn fomi his 
temper, style, and turn of thiiikhig, on several 
|Hiints Burke and Junius wen* in dirt'et opposi* 
tinn to etu'h other, 'riml Vlsiount Sntkville was 
the author rt*e<Mv«*4l coiisUlertible l>elk*f at tlie 
time. His rtuik, fortune, temt>er, and talcnU 
(*oneur to make it firobutile, while the friends aim 
enemies of Sackville and Jimiiis eoiiieide. Yet 
the proof is far from fsimpleU* in favour of this 
hy|M)th<i«iN. An ailempi was also mode to show 
that l^ml Temple was the author, on the ground 
that the |M»Ulical and pcrsoiml (‘Oimeeliiais cr 
JtiniiiH and l.ord Temple w. n* the same, and tliH* 
his talents, age, circHimsltiiti -'*h, and style of writing 
ami thinking rrndernt liie hy^xiihesis prcilMible. 
The opinion that Sir Philip Francis (died 1H1H) 
was .liiniiis has l>een probably the most cMiiiinum. 
S<'c Francin^ Sir Philip, The Ixiit editkm of the 
letters is that nlremly mentioned, by .1. Wmle, 

Hiiit.rociUAi'iiv: 11. U. Fraia'is, JunhtH /fc- 
.r'ihd; J, Smilb, Juttiuti tfutfrilrd, 

Junius, Francitu'iiH, Ibileh scholar, Ixirn l.'IRO, 
liv<‘<l for aixail thirty years in Kiiglund, then in 
Holland, and dU*fl at Wbidhor In 1977. Of Old- 
Kngtish and the ancient Ctcrnianic literatures he 
hml an extensive know1c<lge; he published n 
glossary of Ckithie {GloH»aiium Chithirumt IfifiA-A), 
and a work on Krigbsh elyiiwdogy {Klfpnoktgicum 
Anglicanum), and left a valuable collci'tlun of 
MSS. He also wrote a work entitled i)e Pictura 
IVlrrum (1(UI7), and {aiblisbcd the first edition 
of Uie (Gothic (kisfa'ls <if rifibu (1005). 

Junk (Mai. ajftng.jong, ship), a fiat-lmliomed 
ship, very seaworthy but elinnsy, used liy 
Chinese and Jupamsur. It has a high forccoirtle 
and |M>op, and ordinarily three rnosbi of eon- 
siderablc height, cm*h most liclng In one piece, 
with a htg-sail, gimerally of bamljoo splitji. 
The tx)w is blulT, the stem full, and there is a 
very large rudder. The term junk Is applied by 
sailors to obsolete gear and to certain kinds of 
stored and salted meat. 

Juno, the principal Roman goddess, sister and 
wife of Jupiter; the equivalent of the Greek 
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Ucra. She* wan the queen of heaven, and under (1810), and against RunHa (1812), he (kfled to 


the name of Regina (quc*en) was worship|>ed in 
Italy at an early f>erkHl. She bort* the same 
relation U* women that Jupiter did to men. She 
was regartled as the HfM^’ial protectrewi of what¬ 
ever woH (MHiiiLvted with marriage, and wonnni 
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fWnn birth to death lind her ns ii tutelary genius. 
Site w)w niNo the gimnlian of the imtlonut llnanf*es, 
niul n teiiqtie, whi<‘li eontained the mint, was 
en'et<sl t<i her under the luunc of Jiino Monetn 
on the ('npitoline. See J/era, — Bibmooraphy: 
L. K. Furnell, Cii/rt of the (Sreek Staiea; Sir J. (i. 
Knizer, The ffoWrri Hough, 

Junot (zhi'i-na), Andochc, Duo d’Abninti*, 
Marshal of Kranrv, was Iwrn in 1771, and died 
IHI.i. lie was intended for the liar, but on the 
outbreak of the RevoliiUon Joined a volunteer 
battalion, and at the siege of Toulon, in 1708, 
he lieeame seen'tary to Napoleon, whom he 
aeeompanlcd into Italy in 1700 and h^ypt in 
170S ns nhU'-de-eamp, In Kgyfit he wm advanced 
to tlie rank of general of tirigade. In 1800 he 
was mode Commandant of Paris, and he parlieu- 
Inrly distinguisheti himself at the bottle of Aus- 
terlits in 1800. In 1807 he was sent with on 
anny into Portiqjrnl. and mode his entry without 
opposition into IJsbctn, his success being re¬ 
worded with Uie title of Due d'Abiaot^. De¬ 
feated by the British nt Vimiera, lie was obliged 
to Bultmit to the humiliating Convention of 
Cintni, and to evacuate the oceupied territory. 
Although he subsequently took part in the cam¬ 
paigns against Austria (1800), agatnat Spain 


retrieve his reputation, and fell into disfavour 
with Napoleon. In 1819 be become insane, and 
eomniitted sulcklc 1*3’ leaping from a window. The 
])itchcK.sed*Abruati*s wrote voluminous AfAitoires. 

Junta (Simnish, an assembly), in Sp^un, a 
high Council of State. It was originall)* appli<^ 
to an irregularly summoned Asmibly of the 
States, as distinguished from the Cortes or Par- 
lioment regularly called together by the authority 
of the king. 

Jupatl Palm (ju-pa-te'; Raphin tirdigira), a 
palm which grows on the rich alluvial tide- 
washed soil on the banks of the Ixiwer Amazon 
aii<l PaiA Rivers in Brazil. The tnmk is only 

11 or 8 feet liigh and 1 foot in diameter. The 
leaves rise nearly vertically from the trunk, 
U'liding out on every side in graceful curves, 
forming a magniAernt plume 70 feet in height and 
40 fi*et in iliameter. I^cuvcm have InH'n measured 
48 and 50 fc^*t long, and even these arc not'the 
largiHil. TIkc leaf-stolks, which nteasiire from 

12 to 15 fret in length, arc used for a variety 
of pur|M>8<*H, US for the walls of houses, baskets,' 
and iKkxes. An African species (if. Ruffin) 3 'ieUls 
flbroua Alnmcnts {raphia Abre), importctl into 
Rurope for tying plants, Ac. See Raphia, 

Ju'plter, or Jupplter, the supreme deity ot 
the Latin races in ancient Italy, the same us the 
Greek Zewt, and (he Sanskrit dgnm (which 
liicnns the sky); the second part licing the same 
08 the I.atin pater, father. As the supreme deity 
Jupiter reeeivwi from the Homans the titl^ of 
optimua maximta (best greatest), and as the 
deity presiding o\*er the sky he was considered 
os the originator of all the changes tliat took 
place in the sky^. From him accordingly pro- 
<‘ceded rain, hail, and the thunderliolt, and he 
it was that restored serenity* to tlic sky after it 
hod lieeii obscured by clouds. Hence the epithets 
of Pluvius (rain^*), Tonans (thundering), Ac., 
were applied to him. The most eelcbraM of his 
temples was that on the CapitoUne Hill dedi¬ 
cated to him as Jupiter (>ptimus Maximus, 
jointly with Juno and Minerva. He was repre¬ 
sented with a sceptre as symlraHcal of his 
supreme authority. He maintained the sanctity 
of oaths; he was the guardian of all properly; 
and every Roman was believed to be under his 
protection, and that of his cobsort Juno, the 
queen of heaven. White onimab were o^red 
up to him In sacriftee, hb priests wore white 
caps, and hb harlot was represented as drawn 
by font, white horses.— Bibuogkapby: L. R. 
Famell, Cufts of Me Oreek'SlaUax A. W. Coidc, 
Znis, Qod of Me Br(gM 

Jupiter b the Hugest planet of the solar 
system and the fifth (exduding the osteroidi) 
in order of distance, rerolving at a mean dbtanoe 
from the sun of 488 millions of miles, in s period 
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of 11*86 years. Its equatorial diameter is about 
88,700 miles, and polar diameter about 82,800 
miles. Its volume is over lilOO times the earth's, 
but, l)clng much less dense, it possesses only 818 
times the eorUrs maiM. The planet's equator is 
inclined only alxtut 8° to the plane of iU orbit. 
Jupiter's retinue of satelHtes eonsists of (a) 
nnir principal sutcllites (1 to IV in order out¬ 
wards) and the tiny innennost satellite (V), all 
revolving praetieaUy in the etiualoriol plane 
(V revolves in about twelve hours; IV, which is 
over a million miles distant, in sixteen and two- 
third days); (b) V1 and VII, about 7 millinn miles 
distant, and revolving in about nine montlis 
(their orbits are highly inrUn(*d, and are inter¬ 
locked like two links of a chain), (e) VlII and 
IX, over M million miles distant, and revolving 
• in about two years (their orbits also interlock, 
and in contrast to the other seven they travel 
ill the retrograde direction). The four principal 
sati^iites, which w'erc discovered in 1010 by 
Galileo, present interesting phenomena of eclipses, 
transits, Ac.; Ill, and pn>bub)y also IV, is 
blightly larger than Mercury. The other live, 
discMivered U^tweeii 1HU2 and 1911, arc all very 
small lx)di(*s, IX licitig estimated as some 15 
mik*s in diameter. 

.lupitcr's surface is divide<l into a nunil>cr of 
zones, by l>elts ]>unillel to its equator. These are 
mt>re or less jH^rnianent charac'teristies, but show 
slight variations of form, colour, and intensity. 
S|>uts and markings appear and disappear from 
time to time. The (ireat Hcd Spot, lying against 
a bay or hollow on the southern edge of the south 
equabirial ladt, has been a remarkably p(*r8istent 
feature, existing for nearly fifty years, or possibly 
liiucb longer. The South Tropical Disturbiuice, 
in the south tropical zone, has been seen since 
1001 , and stretches about liolf-way round the 
planet. These markings become nearly obliterated 
in 1919, apparently through overlying va|)oiirs, 
as they subsequently recovered their prominence. 
The equatorial zone, between the north and sodth 
equatorial belts, rotates In about nine hours 
liAy minutes. Beyond these belts the )»criod is 
five to six minutes longer (sec ftVnn). It Is evident 
that we do not sec any solid globe of Jupiter, but 
only the upper surface of a turbulent envelope 
of cloud* l^e planet must be in a state of in¬ 
tense beat, and though no longer self-luminous, 
still in a partially sun-like condition. 

Ju'ni, an island of Aigyllshire, Scotland, one 
of the Inner Hebrides, separated from Islay by 
a strait 1} miles wide, having the whirlpool of 
Conyvrecken between it a^ the Island of 
*Scarba. Ito general aspect is exceedingly wild 
and nigged, and it is chiefly devoted to the 
rearing of cattle and to deer forests. A ferry 
oonnecU Jura with the mainland. Pop. 448. 

Jura (shfi-rA), a department in tlie east of 
VoL. VIL 


Fnuiee, bordering on SwHseriand; area, 1961 
sq. miles. A large part is covered by the Jura 
Mountains, and It is drained by the Ain ami the* 
OigiKUi. It is a gn'ut dairying distrhrt, and 
Gruy^rc cheese is extensively made. Inm, 
marble, and alabaster an; worked, and thc're art; 
also salt springs, Luns-le-Saunier is the capital. 
Pop. 229,020. 

Jura, a chain of mountains In Central Kurope, 
IMUtly belonging to Kraiiee, |mrtly to SwiUorland, 
iietween which they f<»nii u natural barrier, 
extending from south-west to north-eost, and 
exhibiting a number of parallel ritiges. Tlie 
greatest lengUi is some 200 miles, from Belley 
in Frantic, de|>artment of Ain, to the bunks of 
the Rhine; uikI the greatest hremlth about 08 
miles, between Uie Lake of Geneva and the 
hanks of the DoiiIni. The prinelpul geological 
> fonnation la the Jura limestone, with grcnm-siuHl, 
lM*lungitig to the l*ower CretaccHnis series. Stalac¬ 
tite caves are numerous. The two chief rivers 
which have their source in the chain are Imth 
French- the Ain and the Doulsi'—and, de- 
Kcending from its western sIo^mm, lielong to the 
basin of the HhOtic. Its highest |M>lnU are C*r6t 
dc la Neige, Keculet (or lii*rulrt dc Thoiry), 
Mont Tcndrc, and In l>6te, the heights of whleli 
an* rcfipcK'tively .5055, 5045, .5515. and 5508 feet. 

Jurassic System, a Nystein of strata in the 
Me«s>zolc group, betwec'ii Triassic and the 
Crctai^eous, formerly divklid tu Britain into two 
seetions, the Liussio below and the Oolitic above. 
The tenn Lias has betMunr adopted in various 
countries os a synonym for the lovrest of t he ihrcH* 
scries now elnssmt tugethiT os Jurassic, fn»m their 
development in the .lura Mountains. In (*ermany 
th‘‘se scries, in iipwant sec|uenf*e, are styled the 
HI. .*k, Brown, and While Jura. The Jurassic 
str.ita are well drvclop<*d in KiiglamJ from the 
eoiut of l)onM*l to the f'leveland Hills of Vork- 
shirc, forming tlie low gniuiid east of Uie 
Severn, the Md esenniment of the (^lUwold 
Hills, the promontory of Portland, and the pic¬ 
turesque fxmritry aroumi Gxfoni. They are 
concealed by Cretaceous IxhIs on the east, Init 
emerge again in the Cdte-d'Or area almvc Dijon 
and in the folded musses of the Jiinis. The 
lithological variety of the strata, formed in a 
warm sea of no great depth, and their richm»ss 
in fossil remaiiui, have led to irnfiortant series of 
memoirs in most Kiirojiean languages, while 
the terrestrial Jurassic, bcrii of the CVmtral 
United States have tomished Marsh, Cope, and 
their Bucoetsori with a magnificent sequemw of 
vertebrate remains. The oceurrenoe of a deli¬ 
cately stratified limestone, the lithographic stone 
of Solnhofen and Klchstfttt in Northern Bavaria, 
In the Upper Jurassic series has made known, 
in the form of casts, the soft parts of several 
extinct organisms, including the wings of flying 
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reptilrH unci the fcttihcrs of the earliest known 
bird. 

The fmiiiH of Jtirawtie times kIiowk n compara¬ 
tively rapicl <1<'V€'lopiiM'nt of limt of the Truissic 
Ik'cIh of the Alpine region. The braehio|KKlH» ho 
varied in J*Hhro/(»ic tiiiont, arc* pnu*tic!ully n** 
strlr!tc<] to the iiiodeni tyiN^s Tercbrutula uml 
Hhyiichonellu; but the niolluHt» are very varied. 



Map ihowing area occupied by Juraatic Strata in England. 


Ix«wer Juraaaic (Liataic) thaded heavy hoHsonta) lines; 

Middle and tapper Juriaaic (Oolitic) dotted. 

eiilmiimtiiiK in n wealth of ammonites, which 
Imvc been uiuhI im xone-foNsils in Uacing the 
sulHiivisiunR of the beils. The flsh still retained 
cartilaginous akcletr>n8, and were mainly pro- 
tct'tcd by their btuty .scales; the Inbyrinthodont 
amphibiuiu of the Permian and Trias had, how¬ 
ever. passeti away. The earth was now given 
over to tlie reptiles, which spread their dominion 
over UiG land, the ocean, and the air. The 
dinosaurs, which often assumed a Idpedol gait. 
Attained eiH>rmoua sires. 100 feet and more ia 
length, in the Antericnit and Central AfKcan 
regions, fliant forms ore traced in the shore- 
deiMisits of Jurassic tiines in Kngland. Allied 


to these, the small Compsognathus, with bird- 
like features in its bone-stnicdure, is found in 
the lithographic stone of Germany Hide by side 
with Arelneopteryx, which links the reptiles 
willi tlie featticn*d nu'c of tiirds. The niamnials 
rcniaiiu^l of humble ty|M% nionc»lrcines and 
marsupials, if we may judge from remains that 
mostly consist of lower jaws and teeth. The 
flora included numerous conifers and cycads, 
but was csHontiully ciyptoganiic or g>'mnos|)cr- 
inous. The .lunuMie |>criod, viewed os a whole, 
iius l>cen justly called the age of reptiles. 

The ImhJk in Kngiiind have provided mi fertile 
a held for Ktratigraphors and finla'ontologists 
that it may be e«invenicnt to cite their brund 
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tlivUions in u tulilc: 


t'ppcr Jurassic. 


Middle Jurnssic 


Lower Jurassic. 


Deds of Ltiwor and Middle Jurassic age in 
England contain valuable stmtihed ores of ^ron, 
mainly formed by tlie substUntJuJi of iron Car- 
iKinnte for limestone. The oolitic limestones of 
IJath and Portland are valuable biiildiiig-stones. 

Jurat, in English law, that {Hirtion of an 
affidavit wliich narrates when, w'here, by wliom, 
and in whose presence the oath was taken. Also, 
tlie title of the mendicrs of Uie Koyal Court of 
.fustu*e of Jersey and Guernsey. 

Jurisprudence. Juris prwkniia among the 
llonmns originally signified knowledge of the 
law AS possessed by a practising lawyer at Koine. 
Loter H took a much wider meaning, and came to 
be conceived of os a branch of philosophy. Thus 
Ulpian in a well-known passage defines Juris¬ 
prudence as the knowledge of things human 
and divine, the science of the just, and unjust 
The Romans had thus risen to fiie conception of 
jurisprudence as a science of legal principles 
not confined to one, but underlying the laws of 
nil countries and constituting a law of nature. 
'Hiis fdmished an ideal standard or criterion by 
which titc validity of actual laws could be deter¬ 
mined and their defects remedied. 

Similarly in modem popular phraseology we 
soraeUmes find * jurisprudence * pompously used 
in Its original practical cense, os when we speak 
of the ^ Jurispmdenoe of Prance \ swhen the 
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simpler word ‘ law * would serve. But the term 
jurispnideiioe is more pro|>erly restricted to the 
philosophic and lU'ientillo investigation of legal 
systems, tlie science of philosophy c<oncemo<l 
with an examination of the principles which 
umlerUc Uic legal relalinnshi|>s of nmnkiiul ami 
|he legal rights and duties to wiiicti Uumc rela¬ 
tionships give rise. The study of the science 
might l)e conAned to the legal system of one 
country, but as it is dcsimble that the data 
should l>o ns w’ide as possible, it has ustinlly l)c«*n 
undcriaken fn»ni the t)omt of view i»f compara¬ 
tive law. The legal systems of various (*oiinf rios 
are examined in det^l, and after a prcKxiw of 
selection, c<»fn|>arison, and cinssillciition wc 
arrive inductively at certain univerNnl priiiciph*K 
underlying the concrete Inws so cxuminrtl. This 
unity, established by the iiirtliod of * comparative 
jurisprudence \ arises from the common nature of 
man and the essential identity of the stnictun* 
of human society in every Stat-e despite occi¬ 
dental, and, therefore, for the purpose in hun<l, 
negligible variations, lliis identity, recurring in 
all ag(^ and in nil countries, results in a |>cnnan- 
ciicc and identity in the legal ideas and method 
whicii determine the ndations of man to man in 
their outward acts. Law prescribes rules con¬ 
sonant with the nature of man os a Ix'ing in 
whom rciUK>n is the predominant eleineiit. The 
sphere of law is narrower than that of morality. 
Whereas morality deals with the whole of 
<luct, including thought, feeling, and intention, 
law is conccrneii only with those parts of con¬ 
duct affecting the c'omniiinity. The line of dis- 
tinction lietwcrm law and morality is differently 
(Iraw'n in different communities, dc|)cnding on 
their stage of development. The ruU*M which 
regulate these relations (X)me iiiUi l>eing in two 
main modes. (1) Even before the organkuUion 
of the community inu» a State, a scries of cusUnns 
arises regulating the most common relations of 
life, and spontaneously observed by all classes 
of the population. Such customary rules, basetl 
at first on reason and common sense, come to 
be followed with unquestioning obedience. (2) 
After the organization of the State, rules arc 
oonsclously inipofied by the supreme political 
authority. Thus in every system of national 
law wc have two classes of nil^: one, originating 
at first direct fhfm the people, and later enforced 
not public opinion but by the political 
authority; the other consisting of enactments 
laid down by the political so%'ereign. I>iffcring 
In origin, both of these sets of rules draw their 
validity firom the express or tadt acquiescence 
of the State. The topics of these rules or laws 
which thus oome unda regulation by the State 
are Dsmlly rdations, the security of property, 
the safe-guarding of individual liberty, the cn- 
Ibroement* of ooniracU, and the prevention of 


crimes. The object of these nitcw is the orcatioo 
and pniteclinii of legal righta, or, e\|>rt<iise<l 
othcrwiw*, the m^ution and enf(»rccincnt of legal 
duties: duly nml right l>cing (HYrrrlativf, I^aw 
is a nci'cssnry pnKlu«*t of the complexity of life 
in a State, Kt^inliHl at first by the Individual 
as a nwlralnt, law comes to be rci^>gnizod as the 
foimdation and source of fivodom in Imposing 
general rules to whidt all must conform. It 
realizes fyccdom In fonmilntiiig rules tn iiocord- 
amv with which each can live, without encroach¬ 
ing on the lYccdom of others. 

The suhjcc't-iimttcr of taw consists of legal 
rights. Hefon* such rights can Ijc classificit 
OiTordirig t^i Nome liitelligihlc prim*iplc, U Is 
lUH’CSKar)’ to have a knowU*dgc of Mime elemen¬ 
tary eonccptinii involved in every right. These* 
clemenlH are |K*niotiN, things, and acts—the 
fiersoiw clothed with rights, the persons against 
whom rights arc nvailublc, the things or objenis 
over which rights are claimeil, the acts of which 
tlic ])crson who has tiic right is entitled to exact 
|)crfonnanre. A |H*rsoii is one )>oMSc‘KS(*d of a 
status or capacity for legal rights or duties, and 
may lx* either a rmtiiral individual himiaii Ixiing, 
or a juristic* |K*rsoii like a «*or|x)riilioii cximposiMl 
of individuals and treat(*d for the pur|KNH*s of 
law tis Ix'iiig u unity and as |K>sscssing some ot 
Uie attributes of human Ic ings. Thing is Ute 
object of a right, and may either a maU'riul 
thing or an iiuNiqK>rc>U iliing (e.g. a patent) 
whi<‘i) the law regards as if it wen* a material 
ol>ject and eapuble of transfer. An net in the 
J(*gal sense is a detenninatian of will prtMliiciiig 
an cfTcct cxtcrniilly. A considcnttlmi of each of 
t^'cse clcmc*nts leads to ii gi*c*nt variety of snhtlc 
d liiictions whi(*h have to lx* c*urcfully weighed 
hy courts of law. 1*huH under the (*(»fUX*|itioii 
ot person we may have to ooitsider the effect cif 
minority, sex, or sanity on legal ca|Mirity. Again, 
things, though physically divisildc, may lx; 
regained by Jaw ns indivisible, (hider a<*f, 
which involvc*s w'ill and consctousnrNS, arise; 
problems ootinccicd with force and fear and 
fraud, ignora.icc and negtigeriee. 

In their c'fforts U» prndit<*c a s(*fcnce of philo¬ 
sophy of law, in which all the departments of 
law would Im‘ clearly marked off and defined, 
and its topics symmetrically and logically 
arranged, jurists have smighi for a criterion or 
principle of division whicdi might lx: mgardcil os 
decisive. Accordingly some have divided the 
whole province of law inU> the law of persons 
and the law of things. CkinUnental jurists, on 
the other hand, followed In this ixnintry by 
Professor Ilolla^, have adopted the classifi¬ 
cation of Roman Jurirta into public law and 
private law as crucial. The criterion or principle 
of division here is whether or not the Htatc is 
directly oonocmed us a |inrty. The State, for 
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its own preservation and for the adequate 
a<tc!oinpiiHlirneni of the purfiosctt for which it 
exists, is iMiric'civcil of as having rights wliich it 
limy ciiforci.' uiul wiiich when infringed it may 
punish. Ciidcr pulilic law are ciiibTucxxl (I) 
conNtituiional law, whh*h < 10111 ) 1*8 the form of 
governiiicnt, the de|HMiitHrieti of the legislative, 
executive, aixt Judicial functiotui, ami deter- 
niinoH the limits of udiiiinistrative authority. 
(*i) Administrative law, whi<*h regulates the 
machinery by which the State c*ons<Tves its own 
existeme and pnivules for the material and 
moral welfare of the people. (II) Criminal law, 
which eontuiiiH a elussiheation of iTimirial u<*ts 
and their |M*nal eonNeepterxx^. The basis of the 
law of erime is the (x>rK*ej>tion whi<*h slowly 
evo]vi*s that by some acts the State as a <tor- 
]K>rate whole is more directly injurc*d aiu! 
menaced tlmii by others. In primitive 8ocietu*s 
even violent wrongs were regurdcnl as eoneeniing 
exclusively the |H*rsoii injured, who w'os left to 
exui*t for hiiiiself n^parntion for wrongs. 

'Dk* m*<N>iul great division is private luw', where 
lK)th parties are private iiersoiis aiul the State 
is not involveil except as an arbiter. Ihider this 
division is cmbraetHl {n) the relations of family 
life, the rights and duties of husband and wife 
to euel) other ami tlieir children, the mo<les of 
(constituting and dissolving the marriage tie; 
(6) the forms and (*onditions of owuersidp of 
land and other elasses of property, the extent 
and nature* of rights of pro|)erty, and the modes 
of vindicating such rights when infringcNl: ami 
(r) the binding fort^e of contract. These topics 
form a (Hmsplcuous portion of tlie law of every 
mlvaiuH'd community, and B(igg(*Nt a natural 
metluKl of classillcation into distin<‘t ('utegories 
of law. Th(?M(* cnteguri(*s, providt'd by the 
seientitlc imdhodM of jurispnulence, are, of course, 
not readily intelligible unless illustrated by refer- 
eiKV to a eonen'tc system of law. 

The great writers on jurisprudence have 
adopted difTeriMit metluKls of dealing with the 
material of the Sidenec, giving rise to three 
sehuols: the Analytic, the Ilistorh'oi, and 
the Philosophic or Hatioiiul, of which Uie 
chief exponents are Holland (jurisprudence), 
Maine (ancient law), and Kant (pt^losophy of 
law). 

Jury and Jury Trials* The origin of trial 
by jur>' is not tnu^cable to any single legislator 
or any particular |u*riod. It seems to have had 
its begiimtng in certain primitive customs of 
the northern European races, and received 
special developments hroiu different nations. By 
the Anglo-Saxons a |)erson who was accused of 
orime was pemiitted to sumnton tweh*e of his 
neighbours, called compurgators, who swore to 
his innocence. This was the origin of an Instltu- 
tion which took settled and vigoroas form after 


the Kormon Conquest, gradually developing into 
its present form. 

Ill (Tiniinal trials two juries act, the grand Jury 
and the petty Jury. The grand Jury may consist 
of any number more than eleven and less than 
twenty-four men, wlio have been suniinonrd by 
a mandate from the sheriff of the county. Thcii; 
names are retunicd on a piece of parehment 
which is called a panel. The oath having tieen 
ndministered, they are usually instructed by the 
prc'slding judge in the nature and number of 
the ofrene(*s alioiit to lie brought lK*r<»re them. 
They then preweed to considiT in priv'ute the 
statement or indictn^ent which is brought against 
the accused liy the pro8(^cuiion. Should they 
agree, to the number of twelve, that the accusa¬ 
tion has a basis of truth, they bring into court 
what is eutled * a tnie billIf, on the eontruiy, 
*they Hnd that there is no sullieient femndation 
fur the accusation, they ignore the hill, and 
require the dismissal of the ucetiseil. When a 
true bill is found by the grand jury, it usually 
forms the basis of the subsequent imiscx'iition. 
The granil jiiryman is qualified by being a free¬ 
holder of his county, to what amount is not 
elcariy tlcllned. 

Petty or petit JutitB consist of tw'clve {icrsons, 
and no more, for the trial of all criminal ufTenccs, 
and of all issues of fact in civil (*(uirs at the 
c*ominon law. To act os juryman any man is 
qualified who, being alxive the age of twenty- 
one and under sixty, has £10 yearly in fre(*hold 
or copyhold, or £20 in leus(*hold, or who, within 
the same county, has paid an inhabited-house 
duty on a value of not less than £00 in Middlesex, 
or iq)on £*20 in any other county, or who occupies 
a house with not less than fifteen windows. 
Peers, members of Parliament, judges, clergy¬ 
men, barristers, soliciton, physicians, surgeons, 
pharmaceutical chemists, naval and military 
oflic*er8, Jm?., are exempt. Aliens who have been 
dotiiieiled for ten years are qualified; c^oiiviets 
and outlaws arc disqualified. Women who have 
the requisite qualifications os above arc liable 
to serve as jurors, and In any panel the nuinlier 
of women is to bear to the number of men us 
iM^arly as possible the same proportion as appears 
on the list from which the panel is chosen. If a 
special Jury is diunanded, higher property quali¬ 
fications are required in those fitted to act os 
jurors. In the case of persons summoned to 
serve on any of the Infcifor courts, the fine in 
case of default is not to be more than 40«. or 
less tluvi aOt. The jury is selected hy ballot 
from those summoned. If all the jurors do 
not appear, or any of them are justly objected 
to and set aside, in virtoe of the right of 
tenge eaer s is ed the parties to a suit (see 
CAoUfi^), the deficiency may be supplied 
among the bystanders having suitalke quaUfi- 
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cations. The jury being then sworn is plaml in 
the jury-box, and the evidence given. No juror 
is at lil^rty to leave the box without permission 
of the court. Unless the ease be one of inunler, 
treason, or treason felony, the jury nmy be 
allowed to go home at any stage prior to the 
fudge's Bununing-up, on engaging not to allow 
themselves to be spoken to on any subjc'ct con¬ 
nected with the trial. When the prisoner is 
charged with nmrdcr, treason, or treason felony, 
the jury are usually allowed to retirt* onl)* in 
custody of the sheriff and liis oniccnt, who are 
sworn to keep them together, and not to sp<Nik 
to them with referemx! to the trial. When the 
evidence has l>een led, it is usual for the pn’siding 
judge to instnict the jury in the |Miinls of law 
which apply to it. It is thus that their duties arc 
divided—the jury donling with the facts, niu^ 
the judge willi the law of the case, TJic jury 
usually fortii an independent jiidgnicnt ii|mui the 
facts, uiul their finding is e(»ri8idrrc<i final. To 
eonsiclcr their verdict they usually withdraw b> 

. a private room, where no intcr(*our8c witli other 
{M*rsons is permitted, Jiiid w'here, when the 
session is protrneted, focal and other tie(*<*ssnrie8 
arc supplied. U|>on returning into c^ourt they 
publicly assent to such verdiet ns they have 
ugrctHl u|)on. If they fail to agrcH^ among tlH'iit- 
selves, the jurymen are discharged by the judge, 
and the cause con be tried anew. In civil eiiscM 
a i.iajority venlict may he given, if the parties 
agree to this. 

sVnoUior kind of jury Is the eorwirr’s Juty, 
siinunoncal to inquire into etises of sudden or 
violent death. The inquiry is made in preseiux' 
of tlic iKNiy, and at the plu<‘c where the death 
hap|>encal. The jury may consist c»f any number 
alaive eleven, and usually niitniicrs twenty-three; 
twelve must concur in the finding, 'fhe iwntons 
found guilty arc rescrvcxl for trial hy a {letly jury. 

In Scc»tlund there is no ninnwr^n jury, jind 
the only case in which a gnind jury is siitiiiiioned 
is that of treason. In all other criminal trials in 
Scotland the Jury consists of fifteen jumrs, and 
a majority is suflieient to convict. In civil com's 
the number of jurors is, us in Kngiand, twelve, 
and they must }is a nilc l)c unanimous Iwforc 
they give any verdict. As in Kngiand, jurors 
ore either special or commrm. Tlic qualification 
of a common juryman is that hd be between the 
ages of twenty-one and sixty, and in the receipt 
of £5 yearly as heritage, fee, or life-rent, or has 
movable property valued at £200. Any juror 
who fails to appear without suflieient excuse 
given is liable to be lined in a sum not exceeding 
£5, and not less than £2. Besides the verdicts 
of ‘guilty* or ‘ not guilty’, it is pennitted to the 
jury in Scotland to return a verdict of ‘ not 
proven , This releases the penon, but stains 
the character of the aocusecL 
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In the United Slates, In C'anada, and the other 
British etflonies, jury trials arc essentially Ute 
saute as in Kngiand. In France they are only 
applicable to criminal eases, and the vrrdit*t is 
returned hy a majority. Trial by Jury is In force 
in Italy, and in Germany. 

Jus Gentium, those* principles which the 
Uoinaiis found to prevail In common among tlio 
ttnliun tribes. l«ater applhnl to the law presume<t 
to be common to all men lieforc the creation of 
Stall's. It is t<t lie distinguished friuii Inter¬ 
national l«aw, which iTgulat<*s Uie relations of 
Stall's inlrr jp. 

Jus Marltl, in Scots law, the right of owner¬ 
ship which n husband formerly possessed over 
his W'ifc*s iiiovcahlc estate, whether |M)sscs8c<1 
hy licr at the date <if the marriage or ucipiircd 
thereafter, iinU'ss the right was excluded hy 
antenuptial contract or hy the |mrty from whom 
the estate was deriviHl. Ix'gully, it wiu his own 
uhsoliite prtqx'rty. Fnati 1H01 onwards the right 
M'tui grailiiully eurlaiteit, and in 1HH1 it was 
alKilishetl as n'giutls inarriagt's eoiiiriietcd and 
pro|>erty ncHpiln*d thereafter. The hushamrs 
right of administration {jum athnininiraiiornfi), 
whereby his was ii<'r<'SHury to the dis- 

)M»sal of the coqius of her estate both heritahl* 
nn<l moveiihle, was, howc- er, retalncfJ, and di<i 
not wholly disapfiear unhl IK'c., 1U20. The 
jwt mariH never extemhu to the wife’s para¬ 
phernalia (i.r. her jewellery and clothing). 

Jus RclictaB (S<'otM law), the right of a widow 
to a shan^ of her decciuM'd hiishancrs moveable 
estate, iiaiiiely, t-o one-third if he is survivcfl hy 
rhildr(*n, and otherwise lo one-half. The right 
iiiinol Im' defeated hy will, hut may be excluded 
I y niitemiptial eontraet or sutiNllcd hy a tcsla- 
ntentary prvivision a(H*eptcd in lieu thereof. The 
(‘nrrcs}Minding right of a husband in his wife’s 
estate is know'ii im jwi rrtiriL Sw 

Jusserand (xhfis-rikn), .lean A<iricn Antoine 
.full's, French writer and diplomat 1st, lK»rn at 
Lyons in IN.'iri. Krcnii 18a7 t<i IHfKI he wiui 
atiui'hed to the French Knihiwsy In I^uidon, 
and in IKUH he was niinister at (*o|>ciihagen. Iti 
11 K)2 he was ap|M>intrd Anitiussador to the United 
Stull'S. Hu luis written several tiooks, mainly 
i‘f>niieideil with Kiiglish history and llU'rature, 
among theiii bi'iiig Lf# sin^UtU au mtym d|ge; 
Jm Vie, nnmade el len rmUen d'AngleUrre ou 
XIV^ stVrZf (Krigtish translation, Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages); Le Homan au Ump» de 
Sfudcegprare (IRIUI — translation, The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare); Hieloire 
liti^aire du penple onglaiM (1804-1U04—trans¬ 
lation, Literary History of the Kngllsh People); 
Hhakeepefife m /Vonos (1H00); Hmeard (1010); 
and With Americana oj PaA and Preaeni Pay$ 
(1016). 

Juaalcu (xhtu-yeu), a French family belonging 
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to Lyonfl, which halt produced a number of warrant directed to a constable, tries the party 


dfstiriguishcd botanists, of whom the following 
arc the priiutipul.—Antoine de, born 1086, died 
1758.—llcriiard clc, brotiier of the above, born 
101)0, died 1777.-—Antoine Laurent de, nephew 
of the born in 1748, died 1806. Ills work 

rntiMed 6Vnrrn Ptantarum formed the first com¬ 
plete exposition of the natural system of classi¬ 
fying pluiitM, which has now taken the place of 
the iirtiiicial Liiina*uii systoni. Ilis other chief 
work wiui iVincipes de la m^tkude naturelie dta 
vt^gi^tnux,- -Adrien dc, son the preceding, tH»rn 
ill 171)7, died 1856. liy his reHcurciies and pub- 
lieutions he placed hitiiMclf in tlic front rank of 
iKitunists. Jlis bcst-kimwn work was Trnitt 
^Iflinentairr. de bolanique, for use in higher-i'luNs 
M'huolN, which fur excelled all pn'vioiw works of 
the kind. 

Juaaleua, 11 genus of tropical nquatie or 
iimrsh-hcrliN, ord. Oiiagran'ie. Some 8[M'cics 
Imvc NiHH’lul lloaiing niots of spinigy texture; 
tlu*HC arc very ricii in intiTecllular spucea, and 
act as * gills * for the veiitilutioii of the purls 
ctidH’ddcd in the mud. 

Justice, a (s)nimon term for n jiiiige or legal 
ollieiul upjHiintcd to hold courts ami administer 
Justice, <‘N|M'eiaUy given to judges (»f superior 
courts. Thus in Knglund the judgra in the eoiii- 
tiion law ami ehunrery divisions of the High 
C'oiirt of «1usti<‘e art* so called, the head of the 
eoiniiion law division )>ciiig the Ixird (*h)ef 
Justice of Mngliuul. The term is sitnilurly used 
in the llritish eolonirs ami the Vniled States. 
See Chief Jmficc^ and articles below. 

Juatlce, I^ord C'hlcf. See Chief Juxlice, 

Juatlce-Glerk, I.ord, in Scotland, the vice- 
(ircNideiit of the Court of Jiistieiury, and the 
presiding judge of that court in alweneo of the 
lAinl rresident of the Court of Sessioti. He is 
one of the OITlcers of .State for Scotland, and 
one of the ('oimnissiotiers for keeping the Scut- 
ilsh rt'galiu. He is always one of the Senatora of 
the i'ollege of .1nstii^% mid president of the sc'ccnd 
division of the ('oiirt of Session. 

Juntlcc-Gcneral, Lord, in Sc'oUuikI, the 
highest judgf* in Scot land, also called the I^ord 
i*rrxi</nd of the Court of A’rssMU#, Formerly the 
onUM: of Justiin'-tteiuTnl was a siiiraare and not 
a judicial one; but the title, sinec 1861, has been 
asHoeiati^l with (hat of the Ijord I'resideiit. 

Justice of the Peace, a judicial magistrate 
cntnisteil with the t*onservatioii of Uic fwaoc. 
In llritaiii tlie ttmt judiidnl proceedings arc held 
before him in regard to unresting persons amised 
of gnivc olTcneos; luid his juriadIcUoii extends 
to trial and adjudienlion for small offences. In 
case of the coininksion of a crime or a breoeh 
of the |)eaee a complaint is made to one of these 
magistrates. If he is satistlctl with thp evidence 
of a comndwKM) of some offenoei he Issues a 


if the offence be within his jurisdiction, and 
acquits him or awards punishment. The justices 
meet in petty sessions or in quarter sessions, 
where they try offences of a minor sort, and they 
have cx^rtain other duties to perform, such as the 
licensing of places for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors—all diitkv l>cif)g performed gratuitously. 
Justices arc ap|xiinted by the Crown (through 
the l^ird Chancellor, commonly on the rccom* 
mendation of a Lord-Ideutenant or town council). 
In counties (till 1906) a |>crson to be eligible 
must |K)SHess an estate of £100 [>er annum, or 
occnipy II dwelling-house rated at £100. No such 
projicrty qiiuli6eiition is now necessary. Horough 
justices must reside in or within 7 miles of the 
borough or occupy profK^rty in it. A mayor (or 
^provost) is ex ofheio a justic'c. In Scotland the 
duties of a justice of the peac'c are mure limited 
than in )«}ngland, ut least in practic*c. A |vt>* 
|K‘rty <|iialinc^ition Is not necessary. In Canada 
and other colonics there arc also jiutices of the 
|icaee, holding their (commissions from the Crown. 
Since 1910, by the Sex Disqualitleution Keinoval 
Act, W'omcn, equally with men, are eligible for 
npfiointmcnt as justices of the inniee. In the 
Ijtiited States the office is held by st>eeiul npyrnint- 
ment, usually for three or four years. The ixMd- 
tioii is similar to that of the justic'es in Uriiain.— 
Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English lAav, 

Justices, l^rds, in Great Hrituin, jiersons 
formerly appointed by the sovert'ign to act for 
a time as his sulistitutc in the supreme govern¬ 
ment, cither of the whole kingdom or of a part 
of it. Thus when George I went abroad in 
May, 1710, he entrusted the govenmicnt during 
his absence to thirteen I^ords Justices; and nine¬ 
teen Ixirds Justices and guardians were also 
appointed whem George IV went to Hanover in 
1821.—The title Lords Justices of Appeal is In 
Knglund given to a e(*rtain nutnlx.*r of judges 
t)clonging to the appeal division of Uie Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

Justices In Eyre, or Itinerant Justices, in 
Knglund, justices who travel about over fixed 
circuits dispensing justice, the judges of assize 
ill fact. Sueh itinerant Judge's were first iq>- 
IKiinted in 1176; in Magna Chorta they were 
required to visit each county, annually* Sec 
Assises, Cireuii, 

Justiciary Court, the supreme criminal court 
in Scotland, oonsisUng of the Lord Justice- 
General (who is the president), the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and other judges of the Ck>urt of Session. 
Besides sitting in Edinburgh, the Judges go on . 
circuit to thm districts, vis. Jedbur^, Dum¬ 
fries, and Ayr; Glasgow, Inversiy, and Stirling; 
and Dundlee, Perth, Aberdeen, and Invemess, 
Cases ate tried by jury, one loid cgn hold a 
court, and there Is no appeat 
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Justification, a theological temi employed 
to designate the act by wbieli a person is ac¬ 
counted just or righteous in the sight of God, 
or placed in a state of salvation. This concep¬ 
tion of God as a judge who absolves the sinner 
on ncc<mnt of Christ*8 merit and imputed 
•righteousness is bused upon tlic Pauline writ¬ 
ings, and received its most pronounciMl expres¬ 
sion at or immediately after the Iteforiimtam. 
The doctrine of justiilrntlon was first clearly 
developed by Thomas Aquinas in the Scholiistie 
period. Whilst the ratliolie doctrine icacheN 
that God titake^ man righteous, and imparts to 
him something of llis own holincHS, the Pnitt's- 
tants cmphasizeil jiistiflcution * by fuitli iiiiiiii- 
taining that God docs not make iimn righteous, 
but tn^ats liiin ns if he were righteous. —('f. 
J. H, Newman, LecturrH on the DociHne of 
Justtfleation, * 

•Justification, in law, the pica that the state- 
ment complained of in an action of libel <ir 
slander is true. In criminal libels, to he a com¬ 
plete defence it must also be pn)vc<i tliat the 
publication was for the public iN'oetit. See 
Criminality; Homicide, 

Juatln, or JustPnua, the name of two em¬ 
perors of the Hast.— Justin 1, lK»rn a.o. 450, 
died 527, a peasant of Dacia, n)se from the 
ranks to l>c c'onimunder of the im|HTiul guard, 
and on the death of AniistiiKius in .51H iM^uirnc 
emperor. He rcieguted the civil adiinnist ration 
to the qmestor Proehis, and l>ctwcrn tlii'in Uic 
e^ipire was governed with a fair amount of 
■ucei'ss.—Justin 11 asemded the throne on the 
death of his uncle, .Tustiniun 1. in 505. Beset 
with enemies outside the empire and harassed 
by internal discord, he in 574 solved his dilh- 
cultics by abdicating in favour of TilM^rius, 
captain of the guanl. He died in 578. 

Justin (Marcus .funiamts Justimih), a Latin 
historian, who pixihably lived at Itoine in the 
second or third century after Christ, although 
some assign him a Int'" <lnte. He made an 
epitome of the geiicrul history of antiquity hy 
Trogus Pom|)eju9, a native of (*aiil, aho lived in 
the time of Augustus, and whose work is no 
longer extant. This epitome, although incorrect 
in detail, is valuable for its compressed repn>- 
duction of thq old histories. 

Juatin^ian 1, Kluvius Petrus Sabbatius .Tiisti- 
nianus, sumamed the Great, nephew of .Tustin I, 
Emperor of the East, celebraW as a lawgiver, 
was bom of an obscure family in A.n. 483. 
Patronized by his unelr, who, from a Tliracjan 
peasant, had become emperor, he was made 
consul in 521, and, six years later, was adopted 
by JutUn, and associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment, although he bad mode a somewhat sean- 
dalous marriage with an actress, named Thco- 
dota, who exercised a great influence over him. 


He liecamc emperor in 527, and died in 5fl5« 
During his reign the party disputes of the Greens 
and ttic lihiee became so violent that In his 
attempt to quell Uie tumults the emperor's own 
life was in j(*opardy, and a great piurt of Con¬ 
stantinople was ilcstroyed by lire. Aided by 
his generals, he want able sutMH.'«|uenUy to restore 
to the Hoiiian Vhnpire a part of lU fanner |xissca- 
sioiis. Belisuritis (iefeated the Persians, aelileved 
victories in Africa, and captund Home in 530, 
and rC't4K>k it in 540. Bolisaritu's sucxwssor, 
Narscs, pul an end tu the Ostrogoth rule in Italy. 
Turning his atinition to the laws, Jiisliiiiaii 
(vjinmissicgUHl learned civilians t4) draw up a new 
co<]c, and the n^stili was the Corpue Juris (TivUis, 
or bttdy of civil law. He took gri'ut interest in 
hiiitding cities, fortiOcations, and ehurrhes; 
among Uie latter he n'biiUt the ehiin'h of St. 
Sophia at Constuiitinople. Toiiiainlaiii his public 
munillcemx* he oppresstd the i»oop!r with tuxes, 
and siitTcrcd his servants to eommit the most 
flagrant erinu^. HIn ndgii of thirty-eight years 
was a great imtUkI In the empire's history, but 
the einpemr hitnself, though a man of tireless 
inergy, was Usi vacillating tu lie really great. 

Uim.iooHArnv: K. Gihlam, Ikcline and i'Vifl 
(»/ the iiotnatt Kmpirc; Th. Hodgkin, Jtaly ord 
her Iiivaden; W.O. Ilolnu's, 7*fte Afifo/ Justini.!'* 
and Theodora, 

JuHtin Martyr, an cai !y Christian writer, Isnn 
in Pulesline alsMit A.o. HKi, suffeitNt for his faith 
alKnit H15. Horn a liealheii hut eonverle<l to 
Christiaiiity, he went t4» Uotiir, where he wrote 
an Apolofty for Christianity, W'itli n siipplcmrn- 
lury or s<*ermd Apolof^y, a Dialoynt with Trypho 
the JrWf all still extant, lusiidcw other w'orks. lie 
!•> of importanee in the history of Christian dogma, 
-('f. Mlgne, l*fdrnlogin. 

Jute, a textile lllire obtained fniiii Cttrchorus 
capsulariH uml from Corchorwt olitortun, plants 
Ijclunging to the nut. orri. Tiliaec*n! (lime or 
Hiidcit). The jute plants arc imiives of Imlia, 
where their cultivation Is (‘arried on, es|)ccially 
in Bengal, on an extensive scmiIc. Ttic phuita 
are annual oni*N, and grow to a height of 8 to 
12 fcci, ari<l rNteasioiially <‘ven higher. The fibre 
is einlK^ldcd in the inner bark or fibrous layer 
of the plant, and f>oss<*sMw the tenacity common 
to the hark of the plants of this order. The 
fibre is mit very fine, but is of fair lustre, and Is 
uspfi for the spinning of yams from whloli tiic 
<M»mfMirAtfvely coarse fabriew used in bag- and 
sack-making are woven. Other uses are in Uic 
manufacture of <xiarse twine and wrapping 
papc'r. The manufacture of jute fabrics has 
iieen conducted in India for a considerable 
lime, Init the great spurt to the spinning and 
weaving of Jute power machinery followed 
the trials which were made In Dundee from 
1383 to 1832 and onwards. These trials led 
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to dovrIopnipniM in T)und(*c, and in 1855 
Jute niochinery wim intniduped into Calcutta. 
The trotlc in ami nmund this city has gradually 
increased, and the machinery there now manu* 
foeturcs upproxiniutely half the total crop of 
Jute fibre, or roughly froin 4,(MM),000 to 5,(M)0,000 



Jute {Caffhorta ci^tularU) 


(he reniaining .1,(M)0,(KN) to 4,(M)0,iMN> bales 
Hiipplying the spiniiing and weaving ninehtncry 
in the othtT jute ninitufaeliiring areas of Kuropc 
and Aineriea. 

Jutland (Dan. the peninsular and 

inost i)n|N)rtant portion of Denmark, Hurrounded 
on three sideh by the st‘n-the Sktigernik, the 
Kattegat, aial the North Sen, anti txaintled on 
the BtHitli by Stdileswig; nrt^a, 0808 srp miles. 
A rriiiarkuble fcidure is the scries of inland 
waterdiasins kntiwn as the Liimllord, extending 
frtan the North Scni to the Kattegat, aiul finding 
their eliief outlet near Aallmrg. The outlet 
towanis the North Sea is sometimes sanded up 
altogether. The highest |H>int of Jutland is the 
llimmeljlwrg, 550 fend alH>vc sea*tevcl. A great 
part of the itrniiiHulu is samly and barren; in 
the mmlh and east are some low alluvial tracts 
rich in vcnlurc. There are many lakes and small 
rivers. The elimute on the whole is temperate, 
but variable. The iiihnliitoiits arc considered to 
be the most gemitne speeiincns of the old Danish 
stock, and have prcHer\*cd both the language and 
the manners and customs of early times in their 
greatest inirity. Its earlier inhabitants, the 
Jutes, took part in the expedition of tlie Saxons 
to England. l*op. 1. 358 . 80 t). See Dminoriic. 

JuUand, Battle of. See Karspeon Bar. 

Ju'Venal (Deeimus Junius Juvenalis), Koman 


40 

satirist, was bom at Aquinum about a.d. 80, and 
died aliout A.n. MO. Few details of his life are 
known with alisolute ec^rtainty, though there are 
several ajioeryphul Idves and a large amount of 
conjecture. The only fa(*U aliout Juvenal that 
arc uhiioMt certain are that he was ut his prime 
at the end of the first century a.ii,; that be some-* 
times, at any rote, lived at Aquinum {Sat, iii, 819); 
and that he is addnased by Martial in three 
e)iigrams (vii, 24 and 91; xii, IN). The most 
aiithriitic I.ife tells us that .fiivenal was the son 
or ward of a rich frcediiian; that he practised 
the art of dc^elamatioii ns an amateur until he 
was middle-aged; that his Satirfjt were long 
uiipuliliKhed; and that his lines on the actor 
l*uriK (vii. (Ml) ofrendcHl a eonter.qiorur}* actor, 
who proeurcKl the banishment of the poet to 
ICgypt, under colour of a inililnry apjKuntment. 

* It is probable, from passages in the A'dfires, 
that Juvenal Ix^longed to the iniddic-eliisses, tlyit 
he was of iiidofieiulcnt but not su|M*rabundant 
means. From the finished nature of his works 
it is likely that he s|H'nt a long time iqK>n the 
efMn|>ositiofi of them. It is much less likely 
that .Tuvenal wiw evtT <‘xiled to Egypt; if this 
happeiie<t, it is more likely to hax'c oe(*urred 
under Domitian, bt'fore or after a.d. 9*1, when wc 
know fnuii Miirijal that Juvenal was at Home. 

An nnei<‘nt inseription was fliseovcred at A(|ui- 
mini re(x>rcUng that a c(*rtaiii Junius .Juvenalis, a 
(nminmiiiler of a Dalmatian cohort and provincial 
magistrate, dedicated an altar to Ceres. This 
has l)et»n taken by several scholars to refer 40 
Juvenal, but, while it may well do so, it may 
equally well refer to some kinsman of the poet. 

From Martiars cpignuns \ic learn that there 
was a strong friendship Iwtween the |>octs, that 
Juvenal was eloquent, and that he wan<lered 
alamt Home in the hot weather, niul attended the 
levees of great men. It is prolmblc, on negative 
evidence, that Juvenal was iinmarrietl. 

The works of Juvenal consist nf sixteen satires 
(the last incomplete), \«hieh have been somewhat 
arbitrarily divided into flvcliooks: satires 1,2,8, 
4. and 5 fomi the flnst book; 8 the second bf>ok; 
7, H, and 0 the third, book; 10, 11, and 12 the 
fourth book, and the remainder the fifth book. 
The tVofirrs fall naturally into two divisions, the 
second one beginning with satirp 8. The dif* 
fercnce between the earlier and the later satires 
is almost the same as the difference between the 
Satires and the Epistks of Horace. The later 
satires are much mellower and much less denun- 
datoiy in their tone. The flrat satire is an 
introductory one, savagely denouncing the vices 
and follies of the age. Hie second satire, to¬ 
gether with the ninth. Is usually omitted from 
school editkMis, nor is the absence of these satires 
to be deploTed on any ground save that of 
incompleteness. JuvenaFs attitude towards vice 
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Is that of the moralist, not, like that of Martial, 
that of a humourist, but he dwells u]>on un¬ 
pleasant details and is revolt injt when he dm*s so. 
The third Haitirc is one of the greatest, the famous 
one on Home, imitated most ably by *Iohnson 
in his London. Rome lives again in .luveiiars 
poem as vividly us in any other of Imtin 
literature. The fourtl) satire displays the Km- 
peror Domitmn in u c*ontemptiblc ns well os uu 
odious light, and tells Hu* story of hv>w ii ('abinet 
inccling was sumnumcti to settle the fate of a 
monster tnrbi>t. The llflh gives a pietiin* of the 
vicissitudes of poor men at the tallies of the 
wealthy. The sixth satire. The J^ficnd o/ Itmt 
If’omrn, <is it tuts lH*en aptly eallc^l, is .Iuv<»iiu1'k 
innsterpieee. in spile of several obvious draw¬ 
backs. It is an utUiek on all sorts mul f*ondt- 
lions of women, and helps to explain the ]Hipu- 
lurily of .luveiiul in nionustenes in the Middle* 
thus the iiidireet cause of nianii- 
scripts fif the Satiren In^ng both iiumerotis and 
gotkl. The Ht‘veiith deals mainly with the dillt- 
ciilties of literary men at Unme. The eighth is 
a line satire on the of iNNLsting of a long 

pedigree, and is the HOur<*e of the phrase ** *Tis 
only noble to be; good eulled tlwnce by Tenny¬ 
son. The tenth satire is well-known owing 1o 
.rohnson*s exe(*llent atlaplation of it, 77 m’ IV/nrVi/ 
Unman WiafieH. Tlie elosiiig lines of this tsH'in 
(containing the famous plirast; ** iiu'iis sana in 
cor|)ore sano '*) an* among the loftic-st passage's 
in Homan )s>etr>'. The eleventh is un invitation 
t<i|linner, preceelcd by some refleetioim on gour- 
muiifls. The twelfth is an epistle to a friend 
who Inis just os<'ai>cd from u shipwreck, to¬ 
gether with some miiarks on h'guey-liunterH. 
The thirte(‘nth is an ejiistle to a frieiKl who luis 
hec'ii defrauded of some money. Hie foiirtt-Tiith 
deals with the duties of parents and the vice 
of avarice. The (Ifteeiitli is u not very jsiwerful 
satire, its subject being a ease <»f caiiriilMiHsm in 
Kgypt. The sixteenth (iiicx>mp]cte) is a cutogy 
of the life of a sohlicr. 

Juvenal is the great(*st of all Honian satirists. 
He mode satire a si'rious and dignille<l fffrm of 
literature. In his c»wii words ** satins pul on the 


Juvenars great literary gifts and his honesty 
t)f purpost' ns a moralist have mode Ids fame 
Mvure. and, as well as his purely literary iiitrmt, 
he gives us more informatinn about tlie life of 
his time than almost any other author.—H ibuo* 
oRAeiiY (Mditioiis): J. ]<:. 1). Mayor's iiiotiu- 
montal etiithin of thirteen satires is the standard 
iHlithin. l4('ss overwhelming are the editions by 
.1.1). IHiff and by K. Hardy. (TriuMlotions): 
Th<*re is a stiuular<l but miKatisfaetoiy trans¬ 
lation by <;ilTord. publishetl in 1811*2. There is 
also one by A. amt a it'iiiarkubly foithfUl 

one hy A. K. i’ole. 

Juvenile Offenders. A juvenile offender is 
a young person appurtaitly under sixteen years of 
age who has hern iippit'liondnl. A child under 
st'vt'ii years is not d<‘em('d eapahle of crime. In 
the Chililn'ii Act. UMIH, Part V, pmvisitinK have 
Imvii made whieh have for their ohjec't tlic 
rcrlumatitm of tlie offender in prt‘ferriu*i* tii his 
puiiishiiieiit. thilesK in the ease of the ootti- 
tiiiUal by a juvenile offender of a grave erinic 
sneh as homicide, or of the di'slrahility of his 
removal from tJie iniliiem'e f»f a ('rimiiiiil, or 
of his ndriuM' being likely to defeat just lei*, 
ami unless he <Miti l>e bnaight iH'fon* the csnirl 
frirtliwitli, he may Im* releaHc*d on bail, an<t if 
detained, iiiiist l»e kept apart from udiilU iitidei 
<letciition. On a rt'iiiaiiil of l•ommi1tHI for trial, 
he must, whenever |K»SKii>fe. be detained in a 
s|>eeial ]dai't‘ of delenttt>n ami not in Jail. The 
parent or gnnrdiaii may be ordensl to attend in 
court, ami iiiav In* lined iimtcaid of the offcmler if 
he luis Ihh'ii at fault in not exereising due care 
over him. .Iiivenile <snirtM an* to be held apart 
(''•an the onlinary nnirts, uml the pubtir arc not 
a (Oiitted exrs*|it by Iciivc of the presiding Judge, 
(iisloily ill Ii phiee of detention U a sulwtit tit loti 
for irntirisonnieiit, whieh only ii |N'rson In'twc'cn 
roiirbs-ii and Hixl4Tii years of age of uii uimily 
or iU*prav<*il ehuriMdcr can In* M'nteneed. On the 
further metluKls by which the <s>urt may deal 
with young ofTitndi'rs, sec the article Firat 
OJJmdrru. 

Juxon, William, PjtgliNh prelate, Itom 15Hg, 
dii^il tuari. Afti.T studying at St. .folin's <‘ollegr. 


higti buskin'* of tragedy. His chief rpialities 
arc his power of drawing realistic pieturi’s, and 
his mastery of Jneisivc phrases. Some of his 
masterly epigrams and phrases afe lu well known 
as any Latin quotations, even quotations frriiri 
Horace ami Virgil, though their .liivenalmn 
origin is not always recognized. Such arc 

quift tulvrit Gracebot de seditione querente*? 

. —a line peculiarly applicable to Irish polities — 
nsiiio repente hiit turpiMimiM. 
nn svis in terns, nigroque simUlima cjrcno. 
quit cuttodiet iptot cuttodcs? 

and • 

nusimt debetur puero revertntii. 


Oxfonl, he lN*eame a student of (Cray's Inn, with 
the view of qualifying for the Har, but hKik 
orders and obtidm*d livings, first in HMHI at 
Oxfonl, and then In l(il4 ut Sonierion, In 
1021 he sucemJed l^iid us president of St. John's 
('ollege; in 1027 was ap|Kdntcd viocschaneellor 
of the university, and alxiiit the same time chap¬ 
lain-in-ordinary to ('harirs I, who gave him the 
deanery of Worcs*ster, and then the bishr>pric of 
IxinHon (1B>'I3). He attended the king at Ids 
exccutiitn, and administered the last tsonsolations 
of religion to him. His fidelity cost him his 
bislurpric, blit at the Restoration he was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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K, the eleventh lutter of the Knulish alphabet, 
reprccK^nting u gulturul articulation, the surd 
ccjrisnnuiit mrrcBfxmding to the ftonant g. In 
Old-KiigliBh thi5i letter woa only used oc^coAionally, 
c txdrig regularly used iiiNtead. So alM> in Latin, 
k, iMjrrowed frorii the (treekM, wim little u«cd, 
Hm place tx^iiig Hiipplied by c. The ItiiliuiiM, 
SpuniurdM, iin<l PortugueHC have huiiifdied ttie 
letter entirely from tiieir iilphaUl. 'I'he French 
UNc it only in a few words de.rived fniin the Greek, 
foreign pro|HT nainc^, &c. 

Kaaba, the ^ Uotuie of (iod * In the (‘cntrc of 
the llureiii (courtyard) of the (treat MoMpic at 
Mecca, to which all Mah<irniiicdaii.s, no fuattcr 


which fell, with Adam, out of Paradise, whence 
it was returned during the flood (it is reputed to 
flout on water), but was brought bock again by 
Gabriel and given to Abratiam, who set it whepc 
it now stands. In the year 27H of the Hegira 
the Kumuithinns carried it off, but restored it 
to the Kuruish some twenty years later. It is 
quite black and tMtnettVc, and lies in a silver 1m>x 
sr>tne 20 inches square, set just high enough in 
the wall to lx; kissed readily. ()riginally the 
stone w'OH of u milky-white (‘olour, and its dis¬ 
coloration is popularly ]>e|jcved to Ix! purely 
Kuperfleial, and due entirely to the sins of man¬ 
kind or t<» the kissing of the inultitude. 
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when; they may In', (urn their faces at time t>r 
pniyrr, aricl which th<*y »ls<i «‘ridcavour to visit 
ut least onci' in u lifetime, tlu'rt^ to (XTforni the 
pr(‘Nc*rilK'd ceremony in iMTorduiu*«; with the 
laws of the Prophet. All MahommedanM believe 
that the Kiuiha was the first rdifiix* ever en'ctcd 
for the worship of G(xl, and that it is hiiilt U]M)n 
holy ground where Adam, having lKN*n thrown 
out of Panulise, Wf»r!iltip|K*<l (hxl in a tent pro- 
vidixl by the Archangel (hibriel for that piiriM>H4\ 
Seth, the son of Adam, afterwurtls built a clay 
house, which was relniilt by Abniluni, restored 
by tlie Kuralsb (the chosen jx^opIO some years 
Ix’fnrc (be birth of Mulioiiict. and flcstroyt^ by 
Ntonn tdxiut thirly-ttve years later. In 1627 a 
new building was erected, and this is supposed 
to have ticen destroyt'd and' rebuilt upon at 
least a do7A'n different (xx^utions up to the present 
time. 

The building itself is square in shape, 14 yards 
long, n yards broad, and 10 yards high (outside 
measurements), and has a door of aloe wood 
which is plated over with solid silver and studded 
with silver nails. Inlaid ut the eastern end of 
the southern ivnll is the famous Bkaek 


The Kaalxi is only open at certain times, and 
(Nirtkxilarly tqxin (hr 10th <lay of Muharrafitf 
W'heii men only arc admitted, women having the 
exclusive right of cntiy uiM>n the following day. 
During the Ilnjj days it is drnjHHi in an ifirdm 
(sec Holy Carpft)t us arc the pilgritiiK; and the 
Tnvqfft or encompassing of the Kuabu, which 
must hr done seven times by all pilgrims, eom- 
fiieneiw from the sacred stone. 

Kabul (kli-bul'), Cabul, or Cabool, capital of 
the Kingdom of Afghanistan. 165 miles from the 
Indian town of Peshawar, 600 miles (Vom Herat, 
and 2(K) miles fW)m Kondaliur. It stands on the 
Kabul Hiver, at an rle\'Rtion of 6800 feet above 
sca-Ievel, overlooked by hills and adjacent to 
fertile plains. It consists mainly of mud houses 
with flat roofli, but buildings of a superior class 
have been erected, including the imlace of Abdur 
Holim^, to whom the city also owes a new 
bridge and other works, such as improved streets. 
and new roods. The baxaar forms the chief 
street, being of great sixe. The Bala-IIissar, or 
citadel, is now of no importance. Kabul carries 
on a considerable trade with India thiou^ the 
Khybcr Fau, and there Is also a trade with 
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Contra! Asia, Persia, Ac. It was taken by Utc 
British in 1839 and in 1842, and on the ooensinn 
of a subsequent war with the British in 1879 
Kabul was twice taken by their tn»n|Mt. (See* 
Afghanistan,) Pop. T5,(l00-«0,0(K).*-The Kabul 
Hiver rises in AfghanUtui. at the height <»f alxmt 
(MOO feet. Hows eastwnnl, passes (hnnigh tlie 
Khyber Puss into India, and fulls into the Indus 
ut Attocik. I^ength, 300 miles. 

Kadiak, or Kodiak, an island of Alaska, with 
large salmon canneries supplied uliiioMt entiitdy 
with fish from Korluk Kiver. It has an cNtcnsive 
trade in furs from large bears found on the isliuid. 
The inhabitants resemble the Kskiino in custoiiiK 
atid mode of life, and the cllniute is duin|) and 
unwholescHue. 

Ksempfer (kainpT6r), Engidbrceht, a Ccr- 
mun traveller and physician, Uirn 1051, died 
1710. As secretary’ to a Swedish eiiibasHy, and 
afterwards as surgeon in the scrN’iei* of the Dutch 
Hast ]n<lia Company, he travelled extensively 
in the East. Itis eomprrhciisive HLniory of 
Alaptw, iranslatcil from his mamisoriptK into 
English in 1727, w'us, for a very long peri<Ki, 
the only ridiablc source of information alntut 
that country. 

Kaffa, or Gomara, an Abyssinlaii dcpc'ii- 
dcncy, iidiubited by one of the (hilla tribt's. It 
is supiK>fted to be the h<»me of the <‘ofrcc>))laiii, 
which grows wild on the slo{>es of the Kaffa hills. 
The chief town is Konga. 

KafTlr-bread, the South African name of 
K 4 i*cphalartos, a genus of Cyrtids, the interior 
of the trunk and of the rqic con<*K Ixdiig tisi'd 
us food by tile natives. 

Kaffirs (from Ar. Kafir, infidel or un* 
licUcvcr), the principal ra<*e inhabiting South- 
Eastern Afrieu, a brunch of the great Bantu 
family. The name is now chielly restricted b» 
the tribes occupying the (roost distrietH l»elwecn 
Ca|>c I'rovincc und Dclag*>tt Bay. They flifTcr 
from pure negroes in the Nhiij>c of the head, it 
being fiiorc like that of Euro|>ctins; in the high 
nose, fri7,zlc<l hair, ami brown complcxiiJii, which 
becomes lighter in shiule in the trilHW of the 
more southern dislricU. They arc a tall, imis- 
cular race, the avemgr heiglit being from .*> feet 
0 inches to 3 feet 11 inches, and frugal and simple 
iu their habits. • Their chief oecuiwtion is raising 
and tending cattle, and hunting; garden and 
field work is mainly performed by women. They 
are of a peaceful disposition, but in times of war 
they displayed considerable bravery, tactical 
skill, and dexterity in the handling of their 
OMOgaia or spears, shields, apd knobkerries, us 
has been shown In their past engagements with 
the British forces. There are several disUnct 
brandies or families of KalHrs; but the trilics 
which cv^ts have specially brought to the front 
ate the Pondos, the Pingoo, the Zulus, odU Uic 
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Swaxi. Kadlrs, es}iecially of the Zulu trilie, are 
distributiHi in large niimtirrs oirr Kalal and 
Cape I'niviiur, and have lircoine to some extent 
civili/inl. Ere<|uciit hostilities have taken place 
between tire UritiHli and oiie or oUier of llie 
Kullir trilK*s, Ixginning alnioNt with the first 
)ic<iuii«ition by Uriluin of tlie Cu|ke Colony. The 
nrstKafbr War was in IHlI' 2,tlie next hi tK18^. 
Ill 1K3t -5 a si-rioiiH Katllr War was curried on, 
rcMiiUing in the cxpulMioii of the Kafllrs Iwyoiid 
the Cfrent Kei, but they wert* smm allowM to 
return. Another war (the fourth) broke out In 
1840. and lasted nearly two ycam, with much 
Ruffering to Uitli coIoiunU und Kuniro. Its re- 
Mult wiw ail cxtciiNion of territory in the north 
und east, a |K>rlion ladwixm the C-a|H* t’olony 
and the Kei being rcMTVixl for Uic naiivi*s, and 
eallcd Uritisli KnfTruria. In IH.%U a KaHlr out¬ 
break tcN>k place, and a fierce^ war followisl, 
ending in 1833, nchiii after which llritiRh KnfT- 
raria wits made a Crown colony. A Nixlh war 
neeurrt'd in 1877-8, owing its origin to distaitiw 
belwe<*n tin* two tribix of the Kingoi^N and 
(vcalekas. S<»e Xulnland, Biiii.ioohaiuiv: H, 
H. Parr, A Shtrh of thr Kaffir anil Aulu WVirs; 
(i. M. Theal, History of South ^Ifrica Hrfm l7U/h 

Kuffra'rlu, literally the <‘ountry of the KalYlrK, 
a iiHiiir oiu*!’ applied ki a large part of South' 
Eastern Africa, hut now lin ded to the const dis¬ 
trict iadwiTii the (treat and the Kei Hiv#Ts. 
A tract of land south-west of the Kei uiKxl to Ik* 
known us British Kuffraria, but in 1805 it W'us 
iii(*or|M)rate(i in Piitw Colony as two districts, 
namely, King Williuiii's Town and East l^mdon. 
See Kaffirs. 

Kaftristan', or the ixaintry of Kafllrs (infidels), 
a* Eastern proviiur of Afghanistiiii, belwmi 
ii'dia and tlie Hindu Kush. It is lery inoiin- 
taitioiis, especially the interior, and InhaliiUxI 
by a imiioii (the Siu|smh) formed of difTerent 
trilKw, varying <*4inNideruitly in emnpiexioti. They 
live ehieily l>y cattle-raising and agrieiiltun*. 
Aitliaugh )ieiiiine«) in by Moslems, they have, 
exe(‘pting a f(‘w lM>rder tribes, resisted the spn*ud 
of Islam. Their nligion is a debastsl form of 
idolatry with an admixture of um*esfor-worship 
and fire-worship. Polygamy is proeiised, amt 
they dress theiiisclvcrs in goat-skins, or fahricM 
woven from goals* hair, block lieirtg tlie almost 
uriiversu! (*olour. Kafiristan was <K*<*upied by 
the Afghans in INfNt. 

Kaftan, or Caftan, a long loose vest or gown 
worn under a long cloth <xiat Ihniiigliout the 
Ix.’vani. It is tied round the waist with a 
girdle. The sleeves are long, n^aidiing well over 
the hands. Formerly the sultan and oilier 
po>tentat<*s presented Htatc dignitaries and fondgn 
amiMHMuulors with kaftans as s|>odal marks of 
honour. 

Kafioahl'ma, a town of Japan, at tlic southern 
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end of the XMlarul of KyuMhu, on the Kaijoshirna 
Gulf. It wiiK burnt in 1H77 durinK the great 
StitMunm JlrbelUon, but rebuilt afterwards. Pup. 

Kalfenftt or Khalfong, a t-own in Central 
Chirm, eupital of the provinee of Honan, 0 niilca 
from the right bunk of the Hoaiig-ho. From 
1280 to 1 M>5 it wits the capital of the Chinese 
Empire. Pop. 2(M),tKK). 

Kallas (kl-ltiN'), a Kiiered mountain of tlic 
IliiidtiH, on u spur id tlie Iftrn&layu in Western 
Tiiict, near the ftoiirecs of tlie Indus and Sutlej. 
It is a pluce of )>ilgriiimge for all Hindus and 
TiiH*tan Lainas or priests, who eruwl on hunils 
and knees rotiiKl the base, some 28 miles in eir* 
euniferenee, u proceeding whieli oeeupies three 
weeks. Height (iipproxiniately), 21,(88) feet. 

Kalnltc, a mineral hydrous chloride of |Hitas- 
siuni with nmgnesiuiii sulphiite. PotiiHsiuin <*on- 
tent, 1.1*7 per mil; ealeulaterl as |M>tas)i, 18*0 
|H*r cent. It is found along with l>eds of rock- 
salt, especially in the Stassfurt ami of Nortli 
(■ermiiny. It is valuable in a ertide state as u 
inutiure, and for the iiianiifuctitre of (Kitassium 
Nutphate. 

Kalrwan <klr-wun'), u town of Tunis, KO 
miles HM.K, of the eapital, in n burnm sandy plain, 
and Burniunded by u brick wall with many towers 
and live gates. It ranks second only to Tunis in 
trade and (Kipulution, and is one of the holy 
.Vlahonimi*dati towns, being formerly tiiniost in- 
iieoessihle to ('hrislians. Cnder French rule it 
has btH'ii iHinru^ted with 'ruiiis liy a good road 
and also by railway with Soiissi', and a w'utiT- 
supply has tM*en intrculuml. Kairwaii was the 
lirst seat of the Surueenie eiiipin* in Iturlmry, and 
relies of its ancient grandeur still abound. Pop. 
20,(MM). 

Kalsurlah (M-sar-c'ya), or Kuisarlych (iin- 
eieiit 0»8arcu), a town of Asia Minor, at the 
foot of snow-eap]NMt Mount ICrgisli (.\rgieus), 
(I2,0(M) feet): surrounded by a dilapidated w'ull. 
Po)i. «14,(M)0. - - A'aMurhi/i is also u village of 
Palestine, U2 miles north of .Inffii. It is the 
fVrsfireu or AuisariVi SrhaMr (Hi n.c.) of the 
Homans, was the imxst im|M)rtiint city of Pales¬ 
tine, was fortilled by f«ouis IX (Frunce) in P25I, 
niid was ilestroyed by Heiliars (12(19). It was 
la'cupied by Hritish troops during the European 
War, Sept., 1018. 

Kaiser (Gr. Knimr; Imt. Cfrmr), the Genunn 
ecpiivalcnt for em}>en>r. The title of * Kaiser des 
heiligen nlmist'hen Heiidies dcutseher Nation ’ 
was l>urne by the Geniian and Austrian Em¬ 
perors fnun 002 to IHOil. when Fnincis 11. who 
since IHlM was already styling himself Kaiser of 
Austria, abandoned iW funner title. In 1H71, 
after the Fnineu-Pnusian War, King WilUiun 1 
of I*ruBsia assumed the title of Kaiser of Gennany 
(lX*utscher Kaiser), which renioiiird In the House 
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of llohcnzollem until the Uevolution of 1018.— 
Cf. V'iseount Hr>'cc, 7'Ae Iloiy /fomon Empire, 

Kaiseralauteni (kr'/erz-lou-t(‘m), a town In 
the Huvarinn Palatinate, on the Luuter. It has 
manufactures of uroollens, cottons, hosiery, stone¬ 
ware, sewing-machines, leather; breweries, paper- 
iniliM, and ironworks. In 1703 and 1704 lighting 
took place near Kaiserslautern between the Prus¬ 
sians and the French. Pop. .94,000. 

Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal, now known as the 
Kiel Canal, a water-way connecting the Haltic 
with the North Sea. It was named in honour 
of the (fcnnan h'mperor William 1. 

Kaithal, un ancient tow'n of Iiulia, Punjab, 
Karnal ilistrict; lieeuiiie Hritish in 18421, and is 
connc<‘te<i by tradition with Hanumatit the 
monkey-giHl. Tlic town has some local trade, 
and mamifaetures lac ornanientH, toys, and sult- 
fM‘1re. Pop. i:i,0(M). 

Kaka (Seslttr mrridiondlis)^ n New Zealand 
parrot, of u dusky colour, whii’h feeds on fruits, 
in.sects, &e., uiul is semi-nocturnal in habits. 



Kra (Sfttnr not/ihilii) 


The kra, another bird of this genus (.V. mtabiiiM), 
attacks sheep, liiting into their backs with its 
strong t*urv(Mi bill, unit cndeavuiiring to reach 
the kidney fat. Pecking ut shoep-skiiu-i is lic- 
licvoil to have tiriginuted this destruetivc habit. 

Kak'odyle, or Cacodyle, a methyl derivative 
of ursonie, AS|(C]lj) 4 . It is a clear liquid heavier 
than w*ater, with an insiipportably offensive smell 
uiul |K)iKonoiis vapour. Its va|K>ur when mixed 
with air cxplixles if heated above 50*^ C. Sec 
.IMvirstn. 

Kalafat% a town of Houmaaia, on the left, 
bank of the Ouiiube, about I mile east of W'iddm, 
on tlic opposite bank. During the Itusso-Turkish 
War of 189.3-4 it whs twice tinsuecesafbUy 
atta<'ked by the Russians. Pop. 12,000. 

Kalahari, a desert region in South Africa, 
north of the Orange River, chiefly in Beehuana- 
land. It is very flat, subject to long-continued 
droughts, and has only dried-up river beds. 
But an abbndant supply of water-melons and 
some remarkable vaiMin of tubers^ together 
with latge herds of antelopes and other game. 
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provide ample subsistence to the Buslimen and 
Uakalohari inhabiting; this Tcg}<\n, The Ktiln- 
hari was first truversH by David Liviiifpibuio in 
1849. 

Kalahas'tli a town of India, MmlniN 
deney, Nortli Arcot distriet, with n teinplo ot 
^iva, which is a place of p%riniJi^. Pop. 1 

Kalama'ta, a seaport of Greece, in the Morra, 
capital of the noinarchy of Messeniu, ut the heail 
of the Gulf of Coronc or Messenia. It Is tlie s<*4it 
of an archbishop, and has an ex(M>rt l.nulc in wend, 
oil, silk, and figs. Pop. 15,897. 

Kalamazoo', a town, county, and river of 
Michiftan, Dnited States. Kalaiim74M> city in 
situated in a fertile agricultural district, on the 
river of the same name, which supplies soiiie of 
its numerous factories with water-power; oliicf 
inunufaotures: pa|jer, flour, fiiniiturc, and aj;n- 
cultural implements. Settled in IH29, it >>ccnriie , 
a city in 1H84. Pop. (1920), 48,H.5H. 

Kalanchoe (•lank-), ii genus of robust herbs 
or small shrubs, ord. Oassuhicen*, natlv(*s tiiuinly 
of tropical Africa. Some are very Imndsninc 
plants wiien in blimni, and several flue hybrids 
with pink or red flowers are in cultivation. 

Kalbe (kari>^), a town of Pnissia, 15 miles 
south of Magdeburg on the Saule. It has 
manufactures of woollens, pa|>cr, ehic'ory, oil, 
and beet-root sugar. Pop. 12,088. 

Kaleidoscope (ka-ll'-), a well-known optienl 
toy invented by Sir David Hrewster ul)out IHIO, 
by which an infinite variety of Hviiimetric^al, and 
often beautiful, coloured designs is obtaiiu'd. 
Thb ordinary kaleidosc^ope consists of a tut>c 
eontainiiig two glass plutcw acting ns mirrors. 
W'hieh extend along its whole length and make 
an angle of flO*’ with one another. One end of 
the tul)c is closed by a metal plate with a small 
hole at its centre, to which the eye is applied; 
at the other end there arc two plut<si, one of 
ground, the other of clear gluHs (the latlc’r being 
next the eye), with a number of pieces of (col¬ 
oured glass or lM*4ids lying loosely betwesjn I Item. 
When the eye is applied to the iijK*rture, the 
mirron produce a iM-aulifiil symnietricut figure, 
and when the tube is turned alKiut or shaken, 
new images, always symmetrical, arc fr^rrmsl. 
This arrangement may be nuMlificMl in various 
ways. The instrument has been ust»d by de- 
algnen of pattdriis for printed colicxMsi. 

Kalian, a fortified town of China, province 
of Chi-li, on the overland trade route between 
Peking and Russia. There is a wireless tele¬ 
graph station here. Pop. estimated at 70,090. 

Kal^oorlla, a town of Western Australia, 
connected by railway with Perth and Cofdganlie; 
bead-quarters of a gold-mining district. Pop. 
13,500. 

Kali, a Hindu goddess, one of llie forms of 
the consoft of Siva, and therefore in some respects 


corrcBponding to Durga and other deities. She 
is rt'presentt^l us black, with four anna, wearing 
a neeklaee of skuIlH, uiul the hands of slaughten*d 
giants nnind her waist us a ginllr. Iter eye¬ 
brows and breast up|>ear hln*aming with tin' 
bUMHi of luoiisterK she has slain and de\'oure<l. 
One hand holds a swonl, another a human head. 
Mite is the of death and clestruetion, and 

goats and <ither animals art* suerifiml i>n her 
altars. Ancient llimhi IxMiks even enjoinetl 
human HueritUvs to this godded. 

KklidA'su, one of the greatest Indian |NM*ts 
ami dramatie writers, who IivihI, a<*<H»rtlltig to 
tradition, in the first et'iiliiry li.r.. but some 
authoritit^ uhsctI that lie floiirishiHl several cen¬ 
turies after the f'hrUtian era. His inwl pro- 
duelion is the ilrama Sdktmtiiia (The Katal King), 
whieli was first translnted into ICnglisli by Sir 
, W. .lones ((’uleutta, 1789), atul ut oinx* firouse<l 
in Kuro|H* attention to Sanskrit literature, lie 
was also the author of two oth<*r plays - riAr* 
ramonvjfi ('I'he Hero aiut the Nymph) and 
MdtavikA and AgmmilrtI while two eples and 
other works arc aserilN'd to him, some of wiiieli 
have Urn translatiHl. (T. A. A. MacHlonell, 
JlihUrry nf Sanskril LiUratarr, 

Kalinjar, a vllluge and hitt fort of India, 
UniUsi Pn»viiiei», liandn district, a phur of 
gri'ut antiquity and sanetiiy, with tanks, eaves, 
temples, tombs, and stulues 

Kallach (kli'lish), or Kulc-z, u town of Poland, 
near the I’nissiun ffontiiT. capital of the former 
pnivinrr of Kalis<*h. The town, ocruplisl by 
the (hrmuns in 1914, amt umnl ns a for 
the attack on IahH, is of grc'Ut antiquity, Isdng 
rniin(l(*<i In A.II. 055, and was fur a long period the 
o •^idenee of the Grand-Diikes of Poland, whose? 
pi.(ii<r still exists. It is an iitt|Mirtitnt trade 
cent re, and has various mnnufaeturcs. l*(>p. 
52,5(M). 

Kal'mla, a iMMiutiful North American genus 
«»f siinilm, witli eiip'sha|M*d rose nr purple flowers 
diH|s»sed ill (Hirymlw, and liclonging to the nal. 
(»rd. Krieueeu*, or heatliK. Its trunk sometimes 
attains a diuriieler of 8 inelies; tlie wood is very 
hard, chsicly resc'inbling box. 

KaPmucka, a norruulie and warlike .Mongol 
race, originally natives of the territory of Central 
Asia between the Koko-Nor and Til>et, now 
inhabiting not <mly parts of China, but also 
oe<?iipying districU of Sllaria and Kun»p<?uii 
Russia, where they settlorl under ItiiMilafi domi¬ 
nion on the 1;nil, D<»n, and Volga, and in the 
government of Siinbirsk. They liuvc lieen great 
w'arriors fnnn very early times, fought many 
fierce buttles with the Tartars, with the Chinese, 
and among themselves, and made predatory ex¬ 
peditions as far west as Asia Minor, and as early 
as the eleventh rxmtury. Many of the Russian 
Kalmucks Imvc Iwcn convcriixl lf> Christianity. 
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They are intrepid soldieni, splendid horsemen, 
und troops of them nro attached to almost every 
CjoHsuek re|<iment. I'hysieully Uic Kalmucks are 
Hrniiil of stature, i>roti<i‘Nhoiild(*red, with small 
round hearls, and tlie narrow oblique eyes 
churaHeriHtic of tiie MoiiKoliuti nw'c. Their 
lungiiugo is a Ijranch of tlic Mongol Ural Altaic 
family. Tliey numlicr altogether perhaps 700,00(1, 
of whom more than half are under Chinese 
nile.—(’f. Sir 11. H. Ilowortli, //w/on/ of the 
Aloiifiols. 

Kalocsa (ku'lot.-Mlih), a town of Tltmgary, 
near tiic Danube; it bits a Uoniun t-utholicareh- 
bishopric, with firu* cathedral and episcopal 
palace. Pop. 11,7.*1K. 

Kalu^Cta, a govcriiiiicnt and town ofKuroficaii 
UiJHsitt. The government is iKmiided liy IIkinc 
of Moscow, Smolensk, Tula, iiml Drel, has an 
urea, mostly (hit and Nnndy, of 11,042 sq. milisi, 
und a pop. <if 1,407,2(M). The eentrul purls are 
covered with immeime pine and hr forests; the 
rest is {Kiorly cultivated, produr'lng eliiefly grain, 
hemp, und Ilux, Iron ore und u p<M>r kind of 
coal lire also raised. Tlie town staiids on an 
elevation on the right bunk of the Oku, a navi- 
galde river, 114 miles H.w. of Mosi^ow, has rope 
and canvas factories, and truclcs largtdy with 
Oerinmiy in leather, oil, and candles. Pop, 
5A.mM). 

Kama {ka'niu), the Hindu g<Kl of love, corre¬ 
sponding generally to the Creek Kros and Unman 
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Cupid. He appears os a beautiful youth riding 
on a parrot or a sparrow, tlie tymM of xxilup- 
tuousness, generally carrying a bow with a 
string fomietl of bees, and having five arrows, 
each tipped with a flower that Is supposed to 
have some amorous influence. Dancing girls or 
nymphs l>ear him oomiiany, and one wries his 
banner, tlie emblem on wliich is a flsh or marine 
monster on a red ground. Once he tempted 
Siva to sin, and Uie enraged god. reduced the 
tempter to ashes by a gleam fkm his third eye. 


He is therefore known as the bodiless god. His 
wife is Rati, or Pleasure.—Cf. Donald A. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Hindu Myth and Legend. 

Kama, the largest tributury of tlie Volga, 
rises in the Russian government of Viutka, and 
after a course of 1150 miles flows into the Volga, 
40 miles south of Kosan. Part of it is navi¬ 
gable for steamers, und ordinary barges cun pro¬ 
ceed as far as Penn. 

Kampala, n drug long known, under various 
names, to Indian and Arab physicians as a 
spccihe against ta|K*-worms; introduced into the 
Hritish Pharmaeopaia in 1804, but now super- 
S4'de<l hy other unthelmintics. 

Kamchatka, or Kamtahatka, a large penin¬ 
sula in Nortli-Kustcrn Silicriu belonging to Russia, 
hy whom it was Aral colonized at the end of the 
8 evcnteenth(*entury. On thecust it has the North 
Pucinc Ocean, and on the west the Sea of Okh¬ 
otsk; urea, 104,2(i0 sq. miles. Ixifty mountain 
ranges extend the entire length of the peninsnla, 
ami have many active volcanoes. A numlier of 
hot springs also exists. The climate is very 
severe. Excepting in the valley of the Kurn- 
clmtku River, the most fertile und populous 
setilcmciil, tlie 8<iil is but ill uilapti'il for eiilli- 
vntion. The chief wealth of the CHiuntr^* lies in 
its fur-producing animals, including the sable, 
the Arctic fox, the beaver, and the boar. Game 
and flsh of all kinds aliouiid, and form the staple 
food of the inhabitants. The Kamchadnlcs, 
once the predominant mcc of the peninsula, are 
n branch of the Mongol family, a low type phy¬ 
sically and morally, and their food consists 
m.Jtily of flsh seasoned with whale and seal fat. 
They believe in a creator and tlic immortality 
of the soul (including animals). They use ilogs 
for draught purposes, and net the r(‘ind'^*r, like 
their neighbours. The Koryaks are a wandering 
tribe, living in the northern districts, and sub¬ 
sisting almost exclusively on the produce of 
the reindeer. The entire population is about 
11,500. 


KameneU^ a fortified town of Russia, capital 
of tlie govcmmeiit of Podolsk, on the Smotrltz. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Kamenz (k&'inents), a town of Germany, in 
Saxony, the birth-place of Lessing (Ixitn in 1720), 
with industries connected with wool, gloss, &c. 
Pop. 11,200. 

Kamest a name given to long winding banks 
and ridges of gravel and sand In Scotland and 
elsewhere, fomied by outwash from the fronts of 
retreating glaciers of the Ice Age. 

Kampen, a town of Holland, on the YsscI, 
near where it enters the Zuider Zee. It has* 
two interesting churches and a town hall. It 
was one of the towns belonging to the Hanseatic 
League, and has a good tr^e in dairy produce. 
Pop. 19,745. • 
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Kamptee <kftm-te), or Kamthl, ft town of 
India, Central Provinces, Nagpur district, with 
a flne bridge over the Konh&n Kiver, and a Pro¬ 
testant and a Koniun Catholic cliurcli. I^op. 
17,200. 

Kamrup (kfim-rop'), ii district of Assam, In 
the Brahmaputra valley; area, 3857 sq. miles. 
I^p. 008,000. 

Kam'yshln, a town of European Russia, at 
the juncture of the Kamyshinka and the Volga, 
in the government of Saratov. It was foumlcd 
by Peter the Great In 1710. Pop, 17,410. 

Kanagawa, in the suburbs of Yokohama, 
Japan, was formerly an important Japanese 
seaport, and the first to be opened as a treaty- 


T)ort, for the free entrance of foreigners, in 1850. 
At this time Kuni:gawa was a town of consider- 
ahto nIxc, and Yukniiama merely a tiny flshtng- 
viiloge; but by some decision of the Japanese 
(k)veminent, Yokohama was mode the treaty- 
port instead of Kanagawa, and subsequently grew 
so rapidly that Kanagawa merged with it as a 
suburb. * 

Kanalca, a Polynesian word originally used 
u> describe the native Inhabitants of Uie Sand¬ 
wich Islands, but now applied indiscriminately 
to all South Sea Islanders of Polynesian-Aichuic- 
sian extraction. 

Kanaxa'wa, a town of Japan, near the north¬ 
west coast of main island, and north-west 
of Tokio, with manufactures of silks and porce¬ 
lain. Pop. 111,000. 

Kandahar^, or Gandahar, a town of con¬ 
siderable commercial and strategical Importance 
in the south of Afghanistan, on the direct route to 
, India. It was held by British /brees in 1880-42, 
and 1870-81. The town lies 8484 feet above the 
sea, and boa a Urge transit trade. Pop. 81,600. 

Kanda'vu, the soathemmost isUnd of the 
Fiji grou]^ It has a fine natural harbour, with 


a port of call for stcamcra, and is surrounded by 
a nund>cr of small isluitds, calU^ the Kandavu 
gniitp. The area is 200 mp miles, and the |X)p. 
15,1881. 

Kangaroo, the c*ommoti immc of ii numU'f 
of iminuilH iM'longiiig to the marsupial order of 
mamiiiols, indigenous bi Australia and some of 
tile islands to tlie north of tliut continent, and 
first made known to Europe by Bniyn In 1711, 
aiul afterwards by the writings of Captain Cook 
and Sir Joseph Banks. The most noticeable 
feat lilt* about the kangaroo Is the disproportion 
between the upiier and lower fiarls of the body. 
The head is Hinnll, deer-like in Hha|)c, with large 
ears; the fnrc-lcgs small and flvr-toed; the hind¬ 
legs very large and |>owitAiI, with four toes only 
on the fc*ct. Tlic tail is long, thick nl the base, 
and hel|>B to Nup|Mirt the animal when sitting 
erect, the usiiiil iMisliiit* when not feeding; it 
atsf) assists the hind-legs in their long leaps (from 
10 to 15 feet). The young arc Ixwn very irn- 
iimUirc, and ]m)tceted and nourislutl for about 
eight months in the marstipinm, or )>oueh, into 
whi(‘h th(* nipph*H of the mammary glands open. 
Kangunxm arc herbivorous, and, where still 
plentiful, a serious t)^*st to sqiiatU*ra, whose 
rilles have, however, eoriKUIerahly reduced their 
nuinlxT. The Iniid-quurtors of the large speidcs 
supply a tolerable siilMtilutt* for venison, whil<* 

tlu*ir tjols make excellenl 
soup, ari'l their skins good 
rugs aiul leather. Tlie 
kangaroo includes many 
s|)ori(*s, varying in size from 
a hare to a large sheep, and 
remains of still larger and extinct sfieeics have 
1)1 fn found in the IMeisl^iecnc de{xiBits of Aus- 
tt. ha, Tlio larger and most iMxnmon kinds 
iM'tong to the geiiiiH MaerOpus, and include the 
giant kanganto (Af.gtgmj/etM)and the still larger 
rrrl kangaroo (M, ru/wi), WaltuhicN arc Nnialler 
forms, some licing spmes of Miurrdpus, while 
most lx;long to other genera. The tree kangaroos 
(Dendndttgus) are native to New Guinea and 
North Australia. 

Kangaroo Island, a long and barren island 
(area, 1871 sq. miles) situated ut the entrapcc to 
the St. Vincent Gulf, Sniitti Australia, 108 miles 
frr>ni Adelaide. The first party of South Aus¬ 
tralian emigrants landed here In 1830. 

Kangaroo Rat (species of Piitorous, Bet- 
tongla, and ^pypr 3 rmnus), more properly rat- 
kangaroo, diminutive species of the kangaroo 
family, differing from the kangaroo proper in 
possessing canine teeth in the upper Jaw, in 
their m>etunial habits, and their food, which 
chiefly consists of roots. 

Kangra, a large district of Hindustan, In the 
Punjab, belonging mainly to the Him&layan 
f2iain; area, 8978 sq. mites. About a ninth is 
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under cultivation, and large trocti are covered 
with forofit#!. Pop. 770,000.—The town of Ktmgra, 
foniirrly known iih Nagurkot, hiul u temple which 
was dcKtroyrcl hy an earthquake in 1U05. Pop. 
5000. 

Kanlzaa (khn'i-Hha), u market town of Hun¬ 
gary, diNtriet of Zala, with largo dUitillcricfi, and 
h&ini for grain, cattle, and pigs. Tliis town ia 
called Nagy-Kant'ZHa, and iH to be difltinguiHhed 
from Magyar-KaiiizHU and Tdrdk-Kunizsa, lx>th 
now belonging to Yugo-Stavia. Pop. 20,000. 

Kano, a <‘ity of Wt«t Africa, Northern Nigeria, 
capital of the )>ruvince of Kano and native town 
of the llauNU people, wun annexed by the Briti^th 
in 11N)21. It in the Heat of an Ameer, who gaveruH 
under BritiHh protection and authority. The 
Ameer*8 palace covera over 021 aeres. The town 
in walled, and is an iiii|M>rtant trading centre for 
ground-nut and hides, uiui the silk, leather, and 
cotton inaniifuctured by the natives. Pop. (of‘ 
mixed nutionuliticM), alK>iit 1(M>,0(X>. 

Kanoje (k/i-nOj'), or KanauJ, a town of 
India, United Provinces, on a plain near the 
Changes. It was once the capital of a gn^at em¬ 
pire, but miw consists ehielly of mins which 
extend over scverul miles, though there is also 
a modern town with sonic manufactures. Pop. 
17,500. 

Kan'aaa, one of the United Slates, Itotinded 
north by Nebraska, east by Missouri, south by 
Oklahoma and Iiulian Territory, west by Colo¬ 
rado; area, 82,15H sq. miles. It c*onsists chicHy 
of undulating plains, well w'aterrd by the Kansas 
and Arkansas and other rivers, the Missouri 
fonning the Ixiundary on the nortli-east. The 
soil is generally fertile, highly suitable for grain, 
vegetaldi's, and fruit, and cattle-raising is curried 
on very extensively. The cUmate is mild, and 
the winter short, but violent winds and sudden 
clianges of tem|>erature often mur the spring 
season. Although an agricultural state, Kansas 
has important and varied munufactures, the 
rivers supplying the motive power in many 
places. Bituiniiious coal, iron ore, lime, marble, 
lead, and salt are among the rninemls, and coal 
is mined to a eonsidenible extent. Education is 
well provided for, and there is a state university, 
an agricultural college, and other colleges and 
normal schools. It had over 12.00h miles of 
ruilnNid in 1021. The chief towns are Leaven¬ 
worth, Lawreim', Topeka, and Atchison; Topeka 
being Uie state oapital. Kansas originally be¬ 
longed to the Louisiana territory. Settlers had 
entered it in considerable numbers by 18.53, and 
in 1800 it wiu admitttNl one of the states of the 
Union. Pop. (1920), 1.760,257. 

Kansas City, a town of Kansas, United States, 
county scat of Wyandotte county, on the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers, in the midst of a rich agri¬ 
cultural region, and forming a centre in which 


numerous railroads meet, thus making it r. great 
commercial emporium. As a live-stock market it 
is probably the first in the United States, and it is 
a great ta^ef- and pork-packing centre, its grain 
trade also }>cing large. Its manufacture's arc of 
importance. It has a university, Kansas City 
University (founded in 1800). Pup. (1020), 
101,177. • 

Kansas City, a city and port of Missouri, 
United States, in Jackson county. Three rail¬ 
road bridges span the Missouri River, and the 
city is an important railw'ay junction. Its trade 
in live stock and grain is considerable, and its 
munufactures include agricultural implements 
and clothing. Among its public buthliiigs arc 
the custom-house, the Board of Trade building, 
the Uvc-HtrM*k exchange, and the Convention Hall. 
Pop. (1020), 324,410. 

Kansoo", or Kansu, an inland province of 
North-Western China; area, 12.5,450 sq. miles. 
It is mountainous, some of tlic fH'uks rising luore 
than 10,000 feet above sca-levcl, and is watered 
by the Yellow River (lloaiig-ho), but bus few' 
fertile tracts. The elimute is euUl, but wheat, 
barley, and millet grow, and large' lloeks and 
herds arc maintained. 1 «an-ehoo-foo is the capitul. 
l*op. (('stiinutcxi), 6,810,000, 

Kant, Immanuel, a celebrated (icmian philo¬ 
sopher, the founder of the ' critical * or Kantian 
philosophy, born on 22nd April, 1724, at Konigs- 
berg, Prassia, died at the same place 1804. Kant 
himself believed that his grandfather was n 
Scottish immigrant, the original form of whose 
name was Cant. There is, however, no docu¬ 
mentary evidence to prove this. He early 
showed great application to study, and wjis sent 
to the Collegium Frc*deriotaniim, and then (in 
1740) to the university of his native city. His 
progress at college and at the university was 
rapid and brilliant, his studies embracing in 
particular inathematics and physics, os well as 
philosophy. Leaving the university after three 
years, he engaged in tuition, and it was not till 
1755 that he took his degree. Soon after this 
he was appointed one of the teachers in the 
K6nigsberg University, and lectured on logic, 
metaphysics, mathematics, and natural philo¬ 
sophy, to which, at subsequent periods, he 
added natural law, moral philosopliy, natural 
theology, and physical geography. In 1770 
he became a ftill professor, obtaining the chair 
of logic and metaphysics, a post that he occu¬ 
pied till 1797. it is impossible within our 
space to give anything like an exposition of 
the phild^hy of Kant, which has profoundly 
influenced all subsequent philosophical specula- , 
tions. Whilst in his earlier works we notice the 
influence of iclbnltz and Wolff, Kant afterwards 
came under the sway of English empiricism. 
Dissatiiflcd, however, with the dogiqatlsms of 
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Wolff And the scepticism of Hume, with the doe* 
trines both of idealism and realtsni, which con¬ 
sidered cither mind or matter as the ulMiolute, 
Kant, beginning to 8ti8pe(»t all forms of meta¬ 
physical theory, set himself to investigate the 
held of metaphysics for himself, and in the first 
place proceeded to the examination of the origin, 
extent, and limits of human knowledge. Arc*ord- 
ing to him, part of our knowledge is knowk*dgc 
a priori, or original, trunscoiidental, and inde¬ 
pendent of experience; pari of it is a posteriori, 
or based on experience. What he calls the * pure 
reason * has to do with the former. Ifis great 
work named the Kriiik der retnm Vemur^ (Cri¬ 
tique of Pure llcason; first edition, Higa, 1TR1) 
contains the foundation for his whole system of 
philosophy. In the preface to u later work, the 
Kritik der VrOifUakr^t (Critique of the Power of 
Judgment; Berlin, 1700), he definoa pure reiusm 
thus: ** I'urc reason is the faculty to understand 
b/ a priori principles; and the disemssion of the 
possibility of these principles, and the deliriii- 
tiition of this faculty, constitutes the critique of 
pure reason. In the first rank of such ideiis us 
we do not derive from experiorKt! arc apacr and 
iifncJ** Kant shows that all our pereeptions are 
submitted to thc^sc two/arms, hciua: he eoniiiidc^s 
that they ura within us, and not in the obj(*<*iN; 
they arc ntcensary and pure intuitioM of tiic 
internal sense. The three original faculties, 
through the medium of which we acquire know¬ 
ledge, fire9enaeyunder8tanding,andreaa<m» Sense, 
n passive and receptive faculty, htw, ns already 
stutiHl, for its forms or mnditions space and hW. 
I'riderstanding is an active or 8|N>ntuncous 
faculty, and consists in the power of forming 
conceptions aetHirding to such categories os unity, 
plurality, causality, Stc,, which categories are 
applied to objects of experience thnaigh the 
ine<lium of the two forms of |ierccption, spore 
and time, Hcoson is the third or highest degn^: 
of mental spontaneity, and consists in the power 
of forming Ideas. As it is the proviiicte of \hc 
understanding to fonn the intuitions of sense 
iiito conceptions, so it is the business of rciison 
to form conceptions into ideas. Fur from re¬ 
jecting ex|>cricncc, Kant considers the work of 
all our life but the action of our innate fuciiUicfl 
on the conceptions which come to us from with¬ 
out. He proceeds in a similar way with morality: 
the idea of good and bad is a necessary condition, 
an original basis of morals, which is supposed in 
every one of our moral reflections, and nut 
obtained by experience. He treats this part of 
his philosophy in his Kritik der praJdiachen Ver- 
•nur^ (Critique of Practical Season; 17h8).— 
Biblioorapuy: Kuno Fisher, Immanuel Kant 
und aeine Lehre; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: 
hie Lije and DoctHne\ Sir J. P. Mahaffy, KanCe 
CrUie^PhUosophyJarBnfii^Keaderrf E.Caird, 
Vok VIL 


The CriHcai Pkiloeephy of Kanti John Watson, 
The PhUoeophy of Kofd Rxpla^ed, 

Kanu'rl, or Kano'rl, a Sudant*so people, who 
form the princiiwl |H>rtion of the |H>pulatlon 
of llortioii. 

Ka'oUn, a name derived fh)m a Imuility where 
the 4'hiiMwc work a pure w'hitc clay used in the 
nmnufikcturc of itoroeluin. Kaolin is ttic result 
of the decofiqNmitluii of granitle rock, containing 
felspar, mica, und quarts. Similar clays, differing 
slightly in colour and In the }M*r(X!ntago of cH)n- 
stituciits, are found at SehncelH*rg, in Saxony, 
Airiiistiiiig tlie material of Dresden china; at 
Liinogt's, in Frantv, employed for IJmogcs ware; 
and at St. Austell, in Cornwall, the source of 
supply for the BritiNli )M>tterics. In its natural 
state kaoHii-earth soiiiewhut resembles mortar; 
by washing and n*|>caU*d filtraticm It is freed 
I from quarts and other (‘oarse IngriHlients, then 
driiHl and sent into the market cut into blocks. 
The fine s<‘parated materia! consists of the 
iiiineral kaolin or kaoUnile^ which is Uie basis 
of all clays. It is a hydrous ahiininluiii silicate, 
1 f 4 AltSi|Of. arising from the decay of alkali 
felspars, and oec'iiKioiiuily cr^^stullixing in riiliiiite 
six-sided Platt's. 

Kapurthala (ka-|xirl'lm-bi), a native staU^ of 
the Punjab, India, lH*tw<*eii the Bens and th<* 
Sutlej Itivers; area, Biin n(|. iiiilcw; |)op. 2fiH,l!KI. 
—The cupibil, Kajmrthaln, Htw 0.7 mJU*s cast, of 
Ijihore, and 8 miles from ’Jie left bank of the 
Bcus. Pop. IK.-TOO. 

Ka'raltes, u .rewish sect, founded during the 
latter half of the eighth (*erittiry by Anan Ben 
David, and which wiw for a Imtg time the oliject 
of |K»rsct;iition by the orthialox Jews. They 
w('re originally known as Ananitiw, fniin the 
fii .lie of their founder, but in the ninth <*(*iitiiry 
ths designation KaraYbw (lleb. KatnXm) wiw 
applied to them. They n'fiiKc to oeei'pt as 
divine or authoritative the traditions uiul doc¬ 
trines of the Tnlmudt or those in the riibhinicnl 
writings, and adhere dowdy to the text and 
letter of the Old Trstaiiieiit. The w*ct never 
Ixx'umc very important, nltliough thinly spread 
over many Kustem countries. They are still 
found ill Poland, Chilieia, Alexandria, ('airo, Con¬ 
stantinople, Jenisttlein, and Hit on the Kuphriites; 
but their chief stronghold is In the Crimea, where 
alsiiit 12,000 or IU,(KKI of them are said to 
exist. 

Karako'rum, or Musta^h, a mountain range 
in the north-west of the Him&biya, parallel to 
tlic main range, from which it is separated by 
the Upper Indus valley. It contains Godwin- 
Austen, or Kg (28,278 feet), the seeoml highest 
of the Himalaya. There is also a pass in this 
range, 18,000 feci above sea-level, on the direct 
route from India to Eastern Turkestan. 

Kar'aman, a town of Asia Minor, chief town 
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of Karnmania, on the Bagdad Railway. It is 
the ancient Laranda, Pop. 7500. 

Karama'nia, or Garamanla, a region of Asia 
Minor. It is trnvcTsc<l from cast to west by the 
Taurus range, f*overed with oak und pine forests, 
ami watered l»y the Ki/il-lrinak, the Syhoon, 
and other lesser rivers. The clinmte is genial, 
the soil rich, jmiducing abundant harvests, und 
the vine and the tig grow in profusion. The 
chief occupation of the iiihubitaiits, mostly 
Turkish, is the rearing of live sto(!k. The capital 
is Konieh. 

Kara Sea, a part of the Arctic Ocean, between 
Novayu Zemlya in the north-west and the Yalinal 
Peniiisiilu of .SilM^ria In the soiitti-wcst. It Ims 
■omedinics be<»n list'd ns u trade route for shifis 
from Western Kurtipc to Siberia. 

Kurategin (kU-ril-t&-gen'), a khanate of 
Central Asia, sulijeel. to liokhara, situated in 
the valley of tlie Surkliab. Fruit and eorii are 
grown, but in winter the. eokl is intense. lk»p. 
nlMiiit KKl.tMMI. 

Karauli\ a town of India, In HajputAna, 
capital of native state of the same name, sur¬ 
rounded by walls und u moat, und conlaiiiing n 
palace uiul hamiHtiinc teniples. Pop. 20,000.— 
The Ntute, wliieti is under the superintendence of 
the Rhurtt>ore and KarnuH Agency, has an area 
of 1242 H(|. miles, and a fKip. of 140,.587. 

Ka'rens, ii pagan trilie of Iturmah, formerly 
f'onOncd t«i a region licyond the Sulwt'cn Uiver, 
culled Kiirt*n-iii, on the honlcrs of Runimb und 
Slum, but now cUHtributotl over various parts 
of Burinuh. They arc uii intelligent and in¬ 
dustrious race, many of them having bceoinc 
Christiunizi'd thniugh the ageiuy of American 
mlssiunaries. *]'hcy arc cstiiimtcil at about 
],]00,(M)0. 

KarlkaP, or Garical, a small French settle¬ 
ment In India, in the Carnatic, on the Coroniundel 
c'oast, 150 miles s. of Madras. Area, 52 sep miles; 
|K>p. 67,000. - A'oriA'fl/, the eupitaJ, on tlie I'uvcry 
delta, has u ]>op. of 18,008, luul a large cx]>ort 
trade, etiietly hi rioe. 

Karli', a celebrated Buddhist cave-temple of 
India, Pouituh district of Bombay Presidency. 
It is rich in seulpiure, and is divided like n 
church into nave and aisles, with an apse. 

Karma'thlana, ont*c a powerful Mahbminedan 
sect, founded in Irak by Haindan Karmat during 
the ninth century, who adopted the doctrines of 
the Ismnllis, and introduced coumiunlam among 
his rapidly increasing flock. Missionaries were 
trained to spread his creed, and one of them, 
Abu Said, gained a strong hold on the people of 
tlic Persian Gulf. The caliph, afhdd of the 
influence of the new sect, sent an onny for its 
suppression, but he was defeated, and Abu Sold 
took possession of the whole eountiy. IBs son 
Abu-Tohlr, who succeeded him, m^OvfUrthcr 
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conquests, and became master of almost all 
Arabia, Syria, and Irak; but under Ids sticces- 
fton this power rapidly ileclined, and was Anally 
broken towards the end of the tenth eoniuiy. 

Kartiak, a vtllugc of l‘p|)cr Kg>*pt, forming, 
with Luxor, the site of the ancient city of Thclics. 
U I'oiitalns the remains of u Great Tcnipl6 
foundcil by Uscrtc'ficn 1, and built of liniestond 
and sandstone, with graidtc doorways. Other 
Egyptian moiiurclis added to the structure, and 
the JMianuibs spent nearly a century In the 
erection of a tremendous hypostyle hall. An 
earthquake in 27 B.c. destroyed part of the 
temple. llatshcpsuCs obelisk, the loftiest dis- 
cHivered, stands here. It was about 180 feet in 
height, and is stated, by the hicrogIyphu*s tlmt 
adorn it, to have U'en quarried, shaped, and 
crc(‘tcd in seven months. There is also an 
avenue of ram-hended sphinxes and many other 
urcliu'ological remains. See Thvbes, 

Karnal (kor-nliC), an Indian town und dis¬ 
trict, in the l*unjub; nn'ii of district, 8158 sq. 
miit's; jHip. 8<Kb0(K).— Kurnult the hciid-quarters 
of the district, trades largely w'itli Delhi and 
Uinballu. l*op. 22,000. 

KamuF, or Karnool', a town of India, in the 
Presidency of Madras, situatc'tl in the fork fonned 
by the junction of the lluiidr! with the Tungab- 
hadru, with a dismantled fort. Pop. 2.5,870.— 
Tlie district has an area of 7.514 sq. miles; a 
pop. of 872,428. 

Karroos, the name given in Soutli Africa to 
the elevated tablelands, 80(Ki to 4000 feet hIjovc 
sea-level, lying between the iiioiintain ranges. 
The soil is shallow but rich, ami during the rainy 
season, or when ariiti<;iaUy w'utercd, vogclalion 
is most profuse. The Karroos form excellent 
pasturage for cattle shcc'p, and Angoru goats; 
and great trads are now occupied us fumis, the 
uncertain niinfall being supplemented by per¬ 
manent springs und large it'servoirs. The * Great 
Karroo *, in (*upe Province, cxteiuls from east 
to west for ;)00 miles, with a bn^adth of 70 miles. 

Kars, a town in, und capital of, the province 
of Kars, in Transcaueosm, in the funner Russian 
government of the Caucasus. Jt was formerly 
a Turkish fort.rc8s, and tlie scene of several gal¬ 
lant defences. Captured and annexed by the 
Ru&dans in Nov., 1878, it became the capital of 
a Hussion province of the same name. Con¬ 
nected wdth Batoum and Tiflis by militar>’^ roads, 
the foitiflcations were much enlarged and 
strengthened. During the Eumpeon VVor Kars 
wiis captured by the Turks in April, 1018. Pop. 
27,500. -See Tronscoucono. 

Karshl, a town of Bokhara, and a meeting-. 
point of several trade routes; produces a superior 
quality of tobacco fnmi plantations in the vici¬ 
nity, and was once the favourite residence of 
Tamerlane. Pop. 215,000, 4 
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Kftrtlke'ya, the Hindu god of war. He is 
represented riding on a peacock, with six heads 
and twel\*e hamla, in which numerous weapons 
are brandished. 

Karun\ a navigable river of SouUi-Westcrn 
Persia, falling into tbc Shatt^cl-Arab, or joint 
Stream of the Euphrates and Tigris. Steamers 
can gO up it as far as Ahwaz. 

Karwar^t n seaport of India, Bombay Presi* 
dency, with a safe harbour and a good tnulc. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Kaaganj', n town of India, United Provinees; 
well built, with a good trade in grain and sugar. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Kaahan', a town of Persia, province of Kashan, 
in a fertile plain 00 miles south of Ispahan. 

It is regularly built, has many One mosques, &c,, 
and its silks, carpets, and Jcwcllciy arc much 
esteemed. Pop. 80,(KX), 

Kaahgar't a city of Chinese Turkestan, on the 
KiSil-Su, tributary of the Uiver Tarim, which 
divides it into two parts, one called the * old * 
and the other the * new *• The ruins of ancient 
Kashgar, once an immense walled city, lie near 
here. Kashgar is of some comincrcio] initM>r- 
^aiice. A wireless station was erected in 1019. 
Pop. »0,000. 

Kashkar, or Pamir Sheep (Ovta poli)^ a large 
species of sheep inhabiting the lofly plateaus of 
Central Asia. The male has very large horns 
hent circularly, while the female has horns re¬ 
sembling those of tt goat. 

Kash'mir, an extensive principality in North¬ 
west India, subj(*ct to a ruler (the Mahurajoli) 
)K*longing to the Sikh race. The principality 
embraces not only Kashmir proper, Init also 
Jamoo or .Tummoo, Baltisian (I^ittlc Til>ct), 
Ludakh, Gilghit, &c. The area is cslimatcd at 
84,4.12 s<]. miles. It extends from about 82” 
t*> 87® N. lat., and from about 78® to 80® k. long., 
and is largely a region of mountains, contain¬ 
ing niogniflccnt glaciers. The Kucnlun ragge 
iKtunds it on the north, one peak of which ri^ 
to the height of 28,285 feet. The country is 
watered by the Upper Indus and its tributaries, 
and by the Jhelum and Chenab. Kashmir proper, 
which forms a small portion of the whole, is a 
valley surrounded by gigantic mountains, the 
Ifim&lnya and llindu Kush, and traversed by 
the River Jhelum (formerly Ilydaspes), There 
are ten chief passes through the fnountains Into 
this valley, vaiying in height fri>m nlK>ut 0rx)0 
to 12,000 feet. The elevated situation of the 
valley, and the mountains of snow which sur¬ 
round it, render the climate rather cold; but 
\he region is well watered by gtreams and very 
fertile. Forests on the slopes, fields of com, 
rice crops along the sides of the rivers, rich 
orchards, and on abundant growth of flowers 
distinguish^the district, but the fhilts of warm 
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climates do not ripen here. Among its minerals 
arc iron and plumbago. Sulphur springs are 
common. Earlliquakcs frequently occur, and 
in 18H8 one cauHctl the loss of thousands of lives, 
Rean), lco|>»r<lH, wolves, the ilxrx, and chanuUs 
arc among the animals. The fl(»ni has a strong 
ollinliy to that of Europe; the deodar cedar 
forms extensive and vuluahle forests. The cx>m- 
inon European fruits are grown, and attention 
is now Iwing paid t4> the culture of the vine. The 
chief crops are wheat, barley, rk*c, and Indian 
corn, and two harveslH *irc rciqwl In the year. 
The chief manufacture was that of the wle- 
brated Kashmir shawls, but it Is not so exten¬ 
sive Bs it once was, since the establishment of 
innnufuctorics at AinrlLsar in the Ibinjab, and 
elsewhere. The genuine Kashmir shawls owe 
their su|)rrionty to the matfrlal of which they 
%rc made, which is, properly sfwaking, not wool, 
but a tine kind of <lown with which tlie animals 
of this region are c’lud during tbc winter season, 
and which in length and fineness far sur|iasNcs 
the merino wool. This down is ohtalruHl in 
great quantities from the Kashmir gout, llic 
ynk of Tiljet, and the wild sheep. It Is spun hy 
women and girls, and then passes Into the hands 
of the dyers. From the dyers the yarns an* 
passed to the w'cnver, and the shawl is woven 
in stripes, which are afterwards very skilfiilty 
sewed together. The uN’cragc time token U> 
manufucturc a good Knshnur shawl is from six¬ 
teen to iw*cnly wi*<*kB. The Kashmir shawl dates 
buck to the days of the Krnperor ltul>er. The 
inhabitants of Kashmir arc a line rac(? physically, 
tall, strong, and well-built, with rcgitlnr feuiur<*s. 
I'licrc arc thirteen scpamlc dialects in use. The 
A^nharujah is independent, hut his relations with 
oloor staU^s arc subject to the authority of the 
(fovcrnmcnt of India. The (Mipif al of tlic whole 
principality is Srinagar (or Kashmir), whU'h Is 
the Maharajah's usual rtrsidcncc and the largest 
town, 'riic total revenue is osliinnic<l at £lMK),(MNb 
chiefly from land. The (k>vcrnmcnt revcntie Is 
paid in kind, and the grain claiintri by the State 
is stored in public granaries and mild at fixed 
priciM. The population in 1011 was 8,158,120, 
the majority of which are Mnhoirimcduns, 
although the ruling fuiiiily Is Hindu. 

Kashmir Goat, a variety of the f*ommon goat 
remarkable for its fine downy fierce, said to bo 
found in perfection only in Tilx^t in the nelgh- 
Ixnirhood of IJiasa, hut also found in other 
parts of this region, including J.adakh, now a 
province of Kashmir. The colder the region 
where the goat pastures, the heavier is Its fleece. 
A full-grown goat yields not more than 8 ounces, 
the fine curled wool being close to the akin. A 
large showl of the finest quality requires 5 Hi. 
of the wool; one of the inferior quality from 8 
to 4 lh» 
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Kae'sAlSv a town of the Sudan, near the 
frontier of Eritrea, occupied for a time by the 
ItnliiiiiM but ceded (o the Anj(lo-Eji;yptiun autlio- 
riticH; iM of Moiiie iiu|X)rtanec uit u military 
Htation. l*op. Kt.tKM). 

Xassimov', a town of lliiiwia, in the ^{overn- 
inetit of on tlic Oku. It hiui u large 

trade, curricH on tunning, and iiinnufaettircH boota 
and shocH. Pop. 14,000. 

Kaatamu'ni, the ancient GermanopoHs, a 
town of AbIu Minor, capital of the Tiirkiah 
vilayet of Kastuniuni (ancient PapMagmia). 
It ulMMindH in iriosciiicH and public batliH (25), 
but liHM no trade, although there arc copper- 
tniiu*N ill the vicinity. Pop. cutirnated at 20,(NM). 

KasurS a town of liitliu, Lahore district, 
Punjab, with mumifacturcs of leather and a 
good trade. Pop. 24,H00. 

Kat'rlne, I^och, a picturesque and much-* 
frequented lake, SiMitland, cwiunty of Perth, 5 
iniloN east of I^oeh Lomond; 10 miles long, in 
some places 2niilcH broad, and cncircdcd by lofty 
inniintuins and rocky ruvitics clothed with trees. 
At its cost end is the celebrated puss of the 
TroHsaehs, rendered famous by Lady of 

tfu; Lake. Through thm pass a stream ilows, 
currying the surplus waters of the lake to Ix»ch 
Aehrny. The water-supply of the city of Glas¬ 
gow is drawn chiefly fnun l,oeh Katrine. 

Kattywar, or Kathidwdr (kiU.-hi-U-wiir'), a 
peninsula of Hindustan, Ikmibay Pitmidency, 
iH’tween the Gulf of Caiiibny and the Uunn of 
Ciiteh. Most of it is oceupied by the Kattywar 
Agency, formed by iiiinierous small native* states 
of GuJrAt, many of whiidi are tributaries to the 
Hrilish Government, to the (sockwur of Harodu, 
or to the Nnwnb of JiinugArh. The siirfaoc is 
generally undulating, the soil sandy, and only 
pixMluetive where irrigated. Cotton is the prin¬ 
cipal crop. Aren, 20,911 sq. iniles; ]>Dp. 2,440,057• 

Ka'tydld {Cyrtophyttus concavw), several sj>c- 
eies of grasshopper of a pale-green colour, body 
about an inch long, found in some parts of North 
America, and so named from the ]o%*e-call made 
by the males. This is protluced by the friction 
of a sort of Ole at the Imse of the right wing-cover, 
which is scraped by the shaq) edge of the left 
wing-ci>vcr. It can be heard on a quiet night 
a quarter of a mile away. The fcniotes respond 
by u single chirp. 

Kauffmann, Marie Angelica, a distinguished 
painter, liorn at Coire, Switzerland, AOth Oct., 
1741, <Ued at Home 5th Nov., 1807. She re¬ 
ceived her early instniotion from her father, 
himself n painter, and before the age of twenty 
she hod become famous. After a study of the 
Italian masters, and while at Venice, she was 
induced to go to London (in 1765), and became 
one of the thirty-six foundation membcis of the 
Royal Academy (1768). She is at her best In 
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ideal figures: her faces are tender and elevating, 
her grouping and draping excellent, but her design 
often lucks energy and Hnnness, while her colour¬ 
ing (the latest paintings excepted) is rather too 
brilliant. Among the pictures which she painted 
in ICnglaiifl are: T/ie Motfier of the Gracchi, The 
Sacri^e of McHHalina, and Cupid and Pttyehe^, 
Among her best portraits arc that of herself in the 
National Gallery, and Raphael Mengs and Lady 
llmnilton in the South Kensington Museum,— 
Bibliography: G. dc Rossi, I'i'fa di ^ngWiVa 
Katiffmann; F. A. Gerard, Angelica Kauffmann, 
Kaulbach (koiiniAA), Wilhelm von, German 
historical (>ainter, bom at Arolsen, Wuldcck, in 
1805, ilied at Munich of cholera in 1874. He 
studied at the art academy of Diisseldorf under 
Cornelius, whom he assist^ in the execution of 
the frescoes of the Glyptothek or gallery at 
Munich, and Hidiscquently 8uc(*erdcd as director 
of the Munich Academy. Ilis most ambitious 
pictures, with the exception of the Madhohae 
(1828), arc to be found in a series painted between 
1884 and 1808, and utilized in the decoration of 
the Berlin Museum, which depicts the progress 
of the human race in typical secni's from the 
great historic periods, and (Hiniprising the Tower 
of Jlabel, Age of liofner. Destruction of Jerusalem, 
Hattie of the Huns and liotnans, The Crusades, 
and The Pefortnation. He also produced a 
large number of portraits, designs, and illustra¬ 
tions of books, including the Ueineke Fuchs, the 
Gospels, and the works of Shukespearo, Goethe, 
and Schiller. As a colourist he w'us of inferior 
rank, his main strength lying In draught nmnship 
and coinjxisition. In choice and bundling of 
themes his range was great, and he dmTves 
credit for the part he played in the ravival of 
mural decoration. But the value o( liis work is 
often lesscnecl by a straining after symbulism 
and allegory. lie marks a transition from the 
idealism of Cornelius to the realism of more 
modern painters.—Cf. F. von Ostini, Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach (in Kunsiler Monographien), 
Kauri Pine {Agathis austrdlis), a tree peculiar 
to New Zealand, and found there only at the 
northern extremity of the North Island, It 
reaches the height of 150 feet, and iU timber 
is much valued for building purposes and for 
making hirniture. The resin of this tree, the kauri 
gum, forms a valuable exporf, and is used in 
making fine vomisli, Slc, Most of it is obtained 
in a fossil state, by digging. 

Kaian', a town of European Russia, with a 
universi^, and a cathedral contained within a 
kremlin or citadel of some historic interest. This 
is the Kazan of the opera Boris Qodounoo, and Is' 
the capital of the district having the same name. 
There are some manufactures, but the town is 
more renowned os a seat of Oriental learning. 
Pop. 195,000. * 
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Kas'viii« a town of Persia, in the province of 
the same name, forming an extensive plateau 
some 4000 feet high. The town forms a junc¬ 
tion for the trade routes to Teheran out of 
Resht (on the Caspian) and Tabriz. From time 
to time it has been devastated by earthquakes. 
Jt has some trade in fhiit, cottons, and horses. 
During the European War the town was occu¬ 
pied by the British (in 1018). Pop. 40,000. 

Kean, Charles John, actor, son of the tra¬ 
gedian Edmund Kean, Ixim at Waterford 1811, 
died at London 1808. He was educated at Eton, 
but, being thrown on his own resources in 1827, 
he took to the stage, and made his debut at 
Drury Lane as Young Norval in Home's DougUu^ 
In 1880 he visited America, establishe<l his repu¬ 
tation, and reappeared as a leading actor in 
Ixindon in 1888, among his parts being Hamlet 
and Uichurd HI. He married the actress Ellen 
Tree in 1842, revisited the United States in 1845, 
mid in 1851 became sole lessee of the PriiiCHiss* 
Theatre, London, where he put sonic of Shake- 
H{icaa‘'H plays on the stage with a s})lcndour 
never before attempted. — Cf. C. Scott, The 
Orattui of Yritterday and To-day, 

Kean, Etlmund, the most brilliant tragedian 
of his age, was l>orn in Ixindon ITtli Man'll, 
1787, died at lliehinond 15th May, 1888. Ilia 
parents were connected with the theatrical pro¬ 
fession. At two years of age he was placed in 
a pantomime, at seven he went to school, but 
ran away, and fur a short time he was a cabin- 
boy in a vessel. Ucturning to the stage, he ulti¬ 
mately obtained an engagement at one of the 
minor London theatres. When not yet thirteen 
years of age, he managed to please his counify 
audiences ns Hamlet, ('uto, 4tc., and in Windsor 
he gained the applause of the royal family In 
Uichard HI. He married Mary Chaiiil>crH, an 
actress in his company, in 1808. lii 1814 he 
appeared at Drury Lane first as Shylock and then 
os Richard III. His success was sudden Imd 
unexampled, and was equally great in other 
parts, including Othello, Hamlet, Maclicth, logo, 
X^r, &c, Coleridge said of Kean that ** seeing 
him act was like reading Sliakcsfiearc by flushes 
of lightning **, and he was highly pruiMHl by 
Huzlitt and Lamb.— BinLiOGEAriiY: FlTliippcn, 
Authentic Memotra of Edmund Kean; F. W. 
Hawkins, The Life of Edmundt Kean; J. F. 
Molloy, The Life and Adoenturea of Edmund 
Kean, Tragedian, 

Keats, John, English poet, was liorn on 20tli 
or 3lBt Oct., 1705, and died on 28Fd Feb., 1821. 
His father, Thomas Keats, had married the 
'daughter of his employer, John Jennings, and 
had taken over his father-in-law's business, a 
livery stable at the sign of the Swan and Hoop, 
Moorflelds. Keats attended a school at Enfield 
which was\ept by John Clarke, and when there 


became friendly with his headmaster's son, 
Charles Cowden Clarke, the Shakespearean 
scholar, who was an usher at the school, and who 
encouraged Keats's literary tastes, Keats was a 
lively and pugnacious boy, but during his lust 
year at school he read all kinds of books wltii 
the utmost unlour. lie left B<*hool in 1810, and 
was apprenticed to a surgeon nomctl Hammond 
at Edmonton. In 1814 he cancelled his inden¬ 
tures and went to London, where he studied at 
Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals. He worked 
hard at medicine, os some of his notebooks 
testify, but his chief interest was in poetry. 
S|M*nHcr's Faerie Quecne was what first inspired 
him to wTitr. In 1810 he became a droascr at 
Guy's, uiul mmlo the acquaintance of I^igh 
Hunt, who w'OH eleven years his senior, and who 
exercised ii great influence over his dcvelopiiiont. 
* Alsnit the muiiic time he met lluydon, tlie artist, 
and Shelley. He published his first book in 
the spring of 1817 under the title of Voema by 
John Krais, This Issik is full of imnmturliy, 
but it eonfiiiiiH some giMxt work, and the promise 
of miieli lielter. The sonnet (hi first toolHng into 
Chapman's Homer is tiicre; but so is much shniii 
S|K.Miseriaii ami florid writing. It was not re¬ 
ceived with any cnihiisiiisni, iind Keats willi- 
flrew from l^oiidon to the Die of Wight, in onlei' 
t<» get the qiiictiuvs iiecess.iry for eomposiUoii. 
In May, 1HI8, appciiml fCndytnion: a Poetic 
Homanre, It was not greatly iioiic(ed on its 
first npjH'anuiee; but is, as Hunt culled it, “ a 
wilderiufSN of sweets Its faults arc those of 
exul>eranec rather Uiun those of ari<Uty. 

In June, 1H18, Keats went on a walking-tour 
ill Scotland, but ilic exertion was tiMi much for 
I) ! health, uiid he wiis ordensl by a doctor at 
trverncss t4i return home. 'I'wo notorious at¬ 
tacks were made ii|M)n ilic jxietry of Keats, one 
in Hlacktvood*s Magazine 0\ug., 1818) alnuNtt 
(icrtaiiily by J. G. Lockhart, and one in 2'he 
Quarterly Iteview (Sept., 1818) by J, W. Cniker. 
Offensive and ignorant as tiiese articles arc, they 
lire by no means exceptional, but arc typical 
of tlic rancorous criticism of IhoHc days. Tlieir 
bitterness is partly due to parly fettling, for Keats 
and srmic of his friends, especially Hunt, were 
Lil>eruls, and Crokcr and IxMiklmrt were uiicoiii- 
prmnisiiig Tories. Tcmi Keuts, the younger 
brother of the |>oct, diixl in Dec,, 1818, and 
Keats went to live with his friend Brown. He 
hod fallen passionately in love with a very 
ordinary girl named Funny Brawne, who allowed 
herself to Ix'coine engaged to him, Init who did 
not iMsstow much sympathy or midcrstaiKling 
upon the super-sensitive poet. In IHIO Keats, 
although his licaltb was l>eginnlng to sufier, 
was pi^ucing some of his best work. By Feb., 
1820, he was fiitally ill. His third and lost 
book, Lamia, laabeUa, The Eat of SU Agnea, and 
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other Pocmn^ ap|)carcd in July, 1820. Thii buc»k Kemble, John, an Engluh divine and poet, 


oontuins all hi8 bent work. All the poeins in* 
eluded ill it were written between March, 1818, 
and Oct., 1810. Isabella is a bGautifully retold 
talc of lloccacc'io. Hyperion is a majestic and 
Miltonic poem, which marks a great advance 
u^Mni Kndymion, Lamia is a beautiful poem 
fiKKlellcd upon Dryden, but no close imitation. 
Tlic luirivalled scries of odes To Autumrit On 
a Grecian Um, To a Sighiingalet and the others, 
arc perhaps the greatest of all the poeins of 
Keats. Ills work now won sonic recognition, 
notably a laudatory article by Jeffrey in 
Kdinlturgh lleview, llis health, however, 8[)cedily 
declined, and consumption strengthened its grip 
upon him. lie hud attacks of Immiorrhage in 
June, 1820, and in Septenilier, acH:onipanicd by 
his friend Severn, he left for Italy, lie stayed 
uliout a fortnight in Naples, and then went td 
llonic, where he steadily became worse, lie him¬ 
self spoke of his lust weeks us ** his |Kmthumous 
life**, and when the end came in Feb., 1821, it 
was a release. lie was buried in the old Pmtes- 
turit cemetery near the pyramid of (luius i^estius. 

For Home yciini uftcr his death u mistaken 
view (»f Keats's elmriietcr prevailed. It was 
llnully diH)>clled by the publication in IH^tH of 
l^»rd lIoiightoirH Life, LeUers^ and Literary 
Hemains of John Kru/s, but it Nlill lingers in 
certain nuumuls of literature, and in the minds 
of ilMiiformcd |wrsoiis. He was thought to be 
a mawkish and effeminate inun, who |>erniittcd 
himself to be * snuffed out by an article This 
idea was partly due to the Adonais of Shelley, 
which U u great and noble |xa‘m, but which 
betrays an inipcTfect underNtunding of Keats. It 
is also due to the <|Uotable nature of the clever 
but euUoiis lines in the eleventh canto of Byron's 
Von Juan. NoUiing could be further from the 
truth Uiaii this idea of Keats. 1 le was eminently 
muiUy and level-headed, although in Ids lust 
days, when his health broke down, he nut 
unnaturully sliowed signs of a certain morbidity 
of tcrniarrument. 

Keats, tlie young Murccllus of our tongue ", 
stuiuls ttinung tlie greatest of English ]>oeUi, not 
merely in promise but in ]>erformancc. lie drew 
his inspiration from some of the btgii of his pre- 
decHMisorH, S|>etiHer, Milton, and Drydcn, and his 
inllucnec has been profound upon the liest of 
llis successors, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Morris. 
He has always been a |xieU' poet, but he is also 
loved by uU true lovers of romantio poetry,— 
Bibluhirapiiy: U. Monekton MUncs (Lord 
Houghton), hifct Jitters, and Lilerary Remains 
of John Krids; Sir Sidney Colvin, Kerris (English 
Men of XA'ttem Seru^); VV, 11. llndsou, Keais 
mid his Poetry; J. C. WUliiuuson (editor), The 
John Keats Memorial Fo/ume; Lucien Wolff, 
John Keats: savieet son aetwre. 


bom 1702, died 1860. As a zealous lligh-Church- 
man lie was associated with Newman and Pusey 
in gcd.ting up the famous Tracts for the Times 
(1888), Uis reputation is chiefly due to his well- 
known volume of hymns, The Christian Year, 
He also wrote Lyra InnocenHum^ a scries of pociQp 
on children, and sermons. 

Keble College, one of the colleges of Oxford 
University, built by subscription as a memorial 
to Jolm Keble, and incorporated in 1870 
by royal charter. The charter declares it to 
be " founded and constituted with the cHjiccia] 
object and Intent of providing i>ersons desirous 
of academical education, and willing to live 
ccononiically, with a college wherein sol>cr living 
and high culture of the mind may be combined 
with Cliristiaii training, based upon the prin¬ 
ciples of the Church of England The cxillcgc 
is a flourishing Institution, and has the putroiiugc 
of about a dozen livings. 

Kecskemet (kcch'kc-met), one of the largest 
market t<iwns of Hungary. It hoH an extensive 
trade in horses and cuttle, and much-frcqucntcd 
fairs. Pop. 66,424. 

Keel (Dan. l^dl; Sw. kiil)^ Ixittom plates or 
timliering, running fore anti uft, and foriiiiiig a 
base upon which the skelcloii of u ship is 
built up, and which is the * backbone ’ of the 
completed vessel. Modern liners art! usually 
equipped with bilge keels to reduce rollMig, and 
false keels or double keels us a safeguard against 
foundering. 

Keelhauling, a punishment fomicrly awarded 
for serious offences in the British and other navies. 
The delinquent was hung up to the yard-arm, 
dropped o\'er the side of the ship, and haulcil 
from one side of the vessel to the other, passing 
underneath the keel. Jn small vessels tne 
man was dropped over the bow untl hauled 
along the keelson to the ruddcr-chuins, often with 
a fatal result. 

Keeling iBlands, or Cocos Islands, a gro'ip 
of coral atolls, Indian Ocean, disotiver^ by 
Captain Keeling (1600), and adjuired by Britain 
ftoiu the Dutch in 1850. They have formed a 
dependency of the Straits Settlements since 1885. 
Tlicy are managed by a family of Scottish extrac¬ 
tion named Ross, who live on Direction Island. 
The climate is tmperatc and* healthy, but the 
group is in the cyclone area. Coco-nuts and oooo- 
nut are the chief products, but pigs and poultry 
arc reared, and the lagoon formed by the atolls 
abound in fish. There is a wireless station. 
On 0th Nov., 1014, the German cruiser Bmden 
attacked tlie Cocos group, and was destroyed 
there by H.MA.S. S^uy, Pop. 800. 

KecsMirdiarles Samuel, black-and-wbite artist, 
was boro at Hornsey in 1828, died at Hammer¬ 
smith in 1801. Afterayearortwoin^asolldtor’s 
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office, at the age of nineteen he wae apprenticed 
to Messrs. Whymper, wood*cngravent. Five 
years later he l^gan work for The lUwitraled 
Lonihn Sacs and other papers, and in 1851 
he first appeared in the pages of Ptinch, in 18fil> 
being taken on the stait. From this time till 
jNrithln a few montlis of his death he contributed 
continuously to that famous periodical. He was 
also a regular contributor to Once a Week, and 
illustrated a few books, including Thackeniy's 
Rtmndabout Papers, Keeners work, with sub¬ 
jects taken mostly from the humbler walks of 
life, is marked by fine and expressive draughts¬ 
manship and great i>uwcni of charac^tcri/^iUon. 

Keene, a city of New Hampshire, United 
States, 40 miles south - west of Concord, with 
manufactures of boots and shoes and wooden 
goods. It was settled in 1784, when it was 
known os Upper Ashuclot; its name was changed 
to Keene in 1758, and it became a city In 1874. 
Vhp, (1»20), 11,210. 

Keighley (keth'lfi), a municipal borough of 
tlic West Hiding of Yorkshire, fCngloiid, with 
manufactures of woollen and worsted goods, 
worsted-spinning machinery, niai'hlnc-tool works, 
iron - foundries, and sewing - macinne works. 
Keighley * adopted’ (In 1021) the town of Poix- 
du-Nord, in France, damaged during the Kuro- 
pcanWar. Pop. (1021), 41,042. 

Kei River, Great, in South-Kast Africa, for¬ 
merly the boundary between British Kaffraria 
and Kaffraria proper, rises, with its branches the 
Black and White Kei, in the Stonnbergen Moun¬ 
tains, and flows south-west into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Keith (keth), a distinguished Scottish family, 
lx> whioii belonged the hereditary office of Grand- 
darischal of the kingdom. The first Earl- 
Marischul was William Keith, created carl in 
1458. A Buciressorof his, the fifth Karl-Marisclial, 
founded and endowed Murischal College unci Uni¬ 
versity, Al>erdcen. The family had at onc,timc 
great .jvtutes, their head-quarters being in Aber¬ 
deenshire and Kincurdincsbirc, in wifich latter 
county Dunnottar Castle was their seat. The 
most celebrated of the Keiths was James, flehl- 
marshal under Frederick the Great, son of 
William Keith, ninth Earl-Marlschal, bom IfiOO, 
died on the battlefield of Hochkirch, 1758. His 
brother Gcofge,*tenth E^irl-Morischal (bom 1685, 
died 1778), was forced to leav^ Scotland for his 
share in the Jacobite rising. He afterwards joined 
his brother James in Berlin, and also gained the 
fhvour of tlic king, to whom he made himself 
highly useful os a diplomatist.— BiBUtXiRAPiiv: 
P. Buchan, An Accottni of thi Ancient and SobU 
PamUy of Keith; B. Taylor, The Great HiMorie 
PamiUesofScotUmd; Sir Robert Douglas, 

Scotland, 

X«kul%% Friedrich August, German chemist, 


WHS bom at Damuitadt in 18S9. He was pro¬ 
fessor at Ghent and afterwards at Bonn, where 
he died in 1800. Ills discoveriei of the quadrf- 
valence of carbon, and of the ring distribution 
of Uic six curlMin atcmis in the nmlcoulc of 
bcnrenc, iiave hod a profound influence on the 
development of organic chemistry and its prac¬ 
tical appllc^atlons. 

Kclan'tan, or Kalantan, a state in the Malay 
Peninsula, since 1000 under British protection, 
on the cast most, intersected by a river of the 
same name, which has the caplUd, Kota Bharu, 
near its mouth* Tlie area is almut 5500 sq. miles, 
the pup. 800,(MK). See Malaya, 

Kelat', Kalat', or iChelat\ a town of Belu- 
ehistan, capital of the UTritorics of the Khan of 
Kclat, occupies the side of a hill at a height of 
nearly 7(KK> feet above the sea. It Is surroundcxl 
by a mud wall flanked with taistions, and the 
streets are narrow and filthy. The manufacture;’ 
consist chiefly of small-aitna and sword cutlery; 
and there In a small trade with Sind, Bomlmy, 
and Kandahar. Kclat was stormed by the British 
ill 18*10, n*eiipturc<l by insurgfiiU fhim a weak 
garrison of soiioys, and again taken by the 
Brit.iHh. Pop. (*stinmted at 12,(MK). 

Kellormann, Franvols t'hrlslophr. Due <le 
Vulrny, Marshal and jM^er of France, torn 1785, 
die<l 1820, He jolneil Uu army as a voluiUef*i 
in 1752, distinguished hinmelf during the Seven 
Years* War, and rose ra|aiily to the command of 
an army corps. At the (sYmmenoement of tiie 
revolutionary war he rcc‘eivcd the command of 
the army of the Moselle, formed a junction with 
niiniourio*/., and sustained the * cannonade of 
Vulmy ’, which mused the allim to retreat. In 
*he following wars Kellerinann recx’lved various 
coiiirnands, and Napoleon ]oa(h*d him with 
honours. AfUT the restoration of the lUiurtons 
he was appointed a niemtor of the Chaiiitor of 
Peers. His son, Francois f^tieimc Kellermann, 
ftceorid duke, torn 1771), died 1885, also dis¬ 
tinguished himself In the Naixdconie warn, In 
Italy, in the Peninsula In tto campaign of 1818, 
at IJgny, and at Waterloo. 

Kells (originally Kcnlls), a market town of 
Ireland, ('ounty Meath, picturesquely situated on 
a small hill near the Btackwater. It is a very 
ancient town with a round tower, and was 
formerly a place of much ecclesiastical impor¬ 
tance. i^op. 244)0, 

Kelly, I;>lwuni (known os Ned), Australian 
bushranger, born in Australia (1854), was the 
eldest sou of a de|Miried Belfast e^mvict. At an 
curly ag<; he was senbuiecd to three years' im¬ 
prisonment for horse-stealing. In 1878 lui attempt 
was marie to arrest Don Kelly, Ned’s brother, on 
a similar charge, but the family offered an effec¬ 
tive resisianoe by which the two brothers were 
enabled to escape into the bush, jilere they Joined 
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two men, named Bymc and Hart respectively, 
and the gang terrorized Victoria and New South 
Wales for two yearn, burning banks and pillaging 
towns. They were very gallant towards women, 
and tlic fu(rt tliat they never robbed the |KMir 
and were reputed U> tnuintuin an excellent system 
of espionuge explains their long immunity from 
arrest. Kvcntuully the gang were rounded up in 
an * hotel' near Ilenalla. Ned Kelly could have 
escaped, but he refused to desert his companions, 
was seriously wounded, captured, trM, eon- 
victesi, and hanged in Oct., 1880.—C'f. K, A, 
Hare, The Lant of the Jimhrangrrs, 

Kelp, the ash priKiuced by burning certain 
seaw<*eds, especially the large Laminarias; it 
contains soda, potash, and iodides among other 
salts. Kelp-burning was at one time a regular 
and lucrative industry in the Hebrides and else- 
wliere, but was practically dcstr(»yc<l by the coni- 
|K.*tition of cheaper imported chemicals. During 
the KurofK*oii War it was revived, and, if devel- 
o|>ed along more seieniiAc lines than those 
formerly in vogue, may onec more )M*eome of 
considerable im]K»rtancc. Tlic niune is also 
applied to the M’aweeds theiiim*lvcs (l.amina- 
riuceuO- 

KcIbo, a Scottish town and (K>licc burgh of 
Uoxburghshire. In the outskirts of tlic town 
arc the magniAcent mins of Kelso Abiwy, 
foumled and endowed by David 1 in 1128. It 
is In the form of a Latin cross, un<l is a Anc speci¬ 
men of the Nonirnn style of architecture. In the 
Immediate vicinity is FliKirs Castle, the seat of 
the ducal family of Uoxburghc, Fop. 8527, 

Kelung', or Kllung, a town iui<l seaport in the 
northern part of the Island of Formosa, oi>eiied 
to fon^igii <*ommcree in 1808. Coal-Acids arc 
worked near It, luid quantities of coal arc ex* 
|M>rtcd. There is also lui extensive cx|H)rt trade 
in rii'c, sugar, and ciunphor. Fop. l7,iKK). 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Baron, tnnthe* 
maticiiui, ph>'sicist, and inventor, was l)om at 
Belfast in 1824, his fatlicr being James Tliomscm, 
who aftcrwunls became proAsssor of mathe¬ 
matics in Glasgow University. After talcing the 
Glasgow arts course he entered X’eterhouse, Cam¬ 
bridge, and graduated in 1845 as Second Wrangler 
and Arst Smith's prizeman. He began original 
work ui an early age, and published several 
|>n|)cr8 in the Cambridge and DuMin Afofhe- 
tnatic(d Jonmal while still in his teens. In 1840 
he was nptH>intcd to the chair of natural philo¬ 
sophy in (flasgow University, a post which he 
held till 181HI. After tlie Anal succwifiil laying 
of the Atlantic eulde in 1800, an achievement 
largely due to Thomson's theoretical and prac¬ 
tical skill, he was knighted. In 1802 he was 
raised to the peerage ns Baron Kelvin of Laigs. 
For a great part of his Hfe Kelvin was univeiv 
sally rcgardcxl as the leading scientist of his 


time. He was president of the British Associa¬ 
tion in 1871, and of the Royal .Society fh>m 1800 
to 1605. The celebration of the Jubilee of his 
professorship in 1800 was attended by nearly 
cver>' eminent living scientist. He died in 1007, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Kelvin's theoretical work ranged over all 
physics, and he made important advances in* 
thermodynamics, heat, clectricrity and magnet¬ 
ism, elasticity, and hydrodynamics. But he is 
best known, perha|)8, for his practical inven¬ 
tions, which included electrical measuring instru¬ 
ments of all kinds (c.g. the mirror galvanometer 
and the quadrant electrometer), a machine for 
taking Aying deep-sea soundings, a tide pre¬ 
dictor, and an improved form of the mariner's 
coitqNiss. Thomson and Tait's Natural Philo* 
eophy, written in collaboration with Frofessor 
, F. G. Tait, is still a standard treatise on dynamics. 
Kelvin's collected inathcinatlcal and physical 
papers have been published in Ovc volumes; the 
pnfM'rs on electrostatics and magnetism appeared 
separately in 1874.—Cf. Silvumis F. Thompson, 
Life of William Thomenn, Boron Kelvin of Largs. 

Kemble, Charles, Kiiglish ac^tor, l>orn 1775, 
died 185^1, the youngest son of Rog(T Kemble, 
and brother of John Philip Kemble. lie wuis 
educated at Douai (Fram*e), returned to K(«g- 
laiid in 1702, obtained a situation in the post 
oAlcc, but relinquished it in favour of the stage 
in 1704, wiicn he made his Ar.st appearance at 
Drury I^nc. His success was largely due to 
his representations of such characters as Edgar, 
Romeo, Charles Surface, Antony, Alercutio, 
Macduff, &c., and to his Anc voice, handsome 
face, and Agurc. Macrcady snid of him that 
he was a Arst-rutc actor in second-rate parts *'• 
He was appointed censor of plays in 1840, when 
he ratired from the stage, and only gave occa¬ 
sional Shakespearean readings. He had nmiricd 
the favourite actress Miss Marie dc Camp in 
1 H00, by whom he was the father of John Mitchell 
Kemble, Frances Anne Kemble, and Adelaide 
Kemble. 

Kemble, Frances Anne, popularly known as 
Fanny Kemble, writer and actress, eldest 
daughter of Charles Kemble, and niece of Mrs. 
Siddons, was bom at London 1800, and dunl in 
1808. She Arst appeared on Die stage at Covent 
Garden as Juliet, In 1820. Among her writings 
are the tragedy Francis I (in which she hersdf 
acted the part of Louis of Savoy), Journal of a 
Residence in the United Staies, Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgia Planlatitm, Records of a 
Girlhood; Uecords of Leder Life^ and her Notes on 
Some of Shakespeare^s Plays, As an actress she 
excelled in the characters of Portia, Beatrice, 
Lady Macbeth, Lady Teazle, and of Julia 
In Sheridan Knowles's The liunehback ,—^Hcr 
younger sister Adelaide, bom 1820, greatly dis- 
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tinguuhed herself on the operatio stage, but 
retired on her marriage in 1843. 

Kemble, John Mitchell, on eminent Old-Kng- 
liah scholar, son of Charles Kemble, bom 1837, 
died 1857. He graduated at Cambridge, and, 
having taken up the study of Old-KngUsh, B})cnt 
a considerable time in studying the ancient MSS. 
in the libraries there. He edited Beawuti (1833) 
and other Old-English works, including an in¬ 
complete edition of the Old-Knglish Gospels, and 
ft collection of all the known charters of the Old- 
English period, under the title of Codex IHplo- 
tnaiicun JEvi Sojeotiici. Perhaps his most valuable 
work (only complete so far) is the .STcuiOtis tn 
England (London, 1840, 2 vols.). For u number 
of years he edited the Britxah €tnd F'ifeig^ti Review^ 
and from 1844) until his death he acted as censor 
of plays. 

Kemble, John Philip, actor, eldest son of 
Roger Kemble (theatrical manager), born ut 
I’reston 1757, di^ ut Lausanne 1823. He was 
sent to the Roman Catholic college of Douui 
(France), where he distinguishiMl himself by his 
Hue elocution; but, in spite of his parents* op|)(»- 
sition, he selected the stage os a ]>rofoHHioii, inmic 
his first appearance ut Drury lame in 1783, 
and at once b€*came (mpuUir. He was inanugtT 
of this theatre from 1788 to 1802. From 1801 
to 1803 he succcssfidly toured France and Spain, 
and on his return to London he pundiused u 
snare in the Covent Garden Theatre, and made 
himself tt splendid reputation in the churucters 
of Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Corio- 
lanus. Ilis theatre having been burned down, 
be o|)cned the new criificc In 1800 with an 
increase of prleea, which, together with certain 
idlier unpopular arrangements, cieatcd for a 
scries of nights the notable disturlmnccs known 
by the name of the O. P, {old price) Uiota. He 
uliaiidoiicd the stage in 1817. His statue was 
placed in Westminster Abbey in 1833. His 
mating was distinguished for dignity, preeismn, 
and studious preparation, but was wanting in 
fire and pathos. His sister Sandi was the cele¬ 
brated Mrs. Siddons.—Cf. P. 11. Fitzgerald, The 
KembUa: an Account of the Ketnble Family, 

Kempis, Thomas h. See Thomas A Kemjns, 

Kemp'ten, a Bavarian town on the lllor, 
81 miles s.w. of Munich. There is a scvcnth- 
century abbey chdreh and an old^town hall. It 
has large cotton-mills, wooUen- and linen-fac¬ 
tories, and much-frequented fain. Pop. 21,000. 

Ken, Thomas, English prelate, bom 1037, 
died 1711. After studying at Oxford he Ix'caiiic 
successively chaplain to the Princess of Oruigc, 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, and iii 1084 to diaries 
II, who made him Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
In 1088 he was sent to the Tower for resisting 
the dispensing power claimed by James II, and 
yet some lOonths later he refu^ to take the 


oath of allegiance U) William of Orange, and 
u*as dispossessed of his see; but Queen Anne 
granted him a pension. His sennona and moral 
treatises have loig been forgotten, but his Morn¬ 
ing and Evening Hymns are still in use.—Cf. 
K. II. Phimptrc, Life and Letters Bishop Ken, 

Kendal, an Ktgitsli maniifacturiig town, 
county Westmorland, situatetl on the Kent. 
Amongst its munufut^tures are serges, carpets, 
tweeds, knitted goods, and Hsli-hooks. Pop. 
(1021), 14,140. 

Ken'llworth, a town of Warwickshire, Eng¬ 
land. Kenilworth Castle, now a inagniftoent 
ivy-covcnHl min, was foumlcd in the reign of 
Henry I. The gorgeous entertainment j^vrti 
there in 1575 to Que<'n KHsalieth by the Karl 
of liciccHter is familiar to all from Scott's roiimncc 
of Ketiihvorlh, Pop. (1021), (1752. 

• Kennedy, Benjamin Hail, English classical 
scholar tuni seh(K>linnster, m’hs born in 1804, 
died in 1880, He was educated at Shrewsbury 
under Dr. Butler, and ut St. John's lk»llege, 
(*nmbri<lg(\ ll(»tli at scIunH and university lie 
hud a brilliant eiin*er, gru<1unting in 1827 us 
senior clawiic, Ncnictr optime, and first ehaneellor's 
medallist. In 1H30 he was upiKiiuted head¬ 
master of Shrewsbury in suci‘i*ssion to Dr. Butler, 
and here hr remained for Ihirly years, turning 
out a remarkable number ^f brilliant scholars; 
anunig them 11. A. J. Mmo.' ami J. E. U. Mayor* 
In 1807 he was app<iintrd regius professor of 
(«rcek ut Cambridge, and ('anon of Ely. and held 
these ofllecs till liis <leath. Among Ida works 
are: The Public School fjOtin J*rifner; The Public 
SrhtMl Latin (Iramtnari and Bchveen Whitest or 
Wajfside Amusements of a Working Life, 

Kennch, or Keneh, a town of ('p|>er J^pt, on 
the right bunk of the Nile, well known for ita 
l>ottcr)' mumifaeture, and carrying on a con¬ 
siderable trade with Arabia and India by way 
of KuHMoir, Pop. 29,053. 

Kennlngton, a parliamentary division of 
Luml>cth, Ix)iulon. It c<jiitains Kcniilngtou 
OvoJ, the famous Surrey Oiunty cricket ground, 
and Kennington Park, the scene of the Chartist 
assembly (1848). 

KcnOals (Gr., literally an crrqitying), a Christo- 
logical doctriiu^ which lays stress on the hunuui 
development of Christ. The Inigos, in the act 
of incarnation, laid aside, or emptied Himself of, 
His divine attributes and also His divine sclf- 
consclousticss, which He gradually regained in 
the irourse of His earthly life, having done mp 
completely by the time of the ascension. The 
doctrine takes its name from a passage in 
PhU, U, 7, translutcil In the ordinary version, 
** nuade himsdf of no reputation **, In the revised 
version, more literally, ** emptied himself **• The 
doctrine has Ixicn the subject of considerable 
oontroveny, and the great objection to it lies* 
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in the unchuiigeubility of GimI.—C f. W. Sanday, 
CkriaUflofiieKt Ancimi and Modern^ 

Kenaal Greeni a tiuburb in tlic north-weat 
of London, witli a ocrnctcry which was the bury- 
Jng-placc of many fnnioua people, including 
Thackcniy, Leigh Hunt, John Leech, Thomaa 
Hood, llobert ()wen, and Anthony Trollope. It 
coveri 70 acrea. 

Ken'ainflton, a municipal and parliamentary 
liorough and weatcrii suburb of London. Ken¬ 
sington I'aluce, the hirth-plucc of Queen Vic¬ 
toria; Kensington (•ardena, U50 uerca; llorti- 
eultiirul Society’s Gardena; AU)ort Meinorial; 
Royal Allicrt Hull; Victoria and Allx'rt Museum; 
Indian Muaeum; liritish Museum of Natural 
History; and the University of Ix>n(lon (the 
Imperial Institiite Uuiig in the hiiiiic building), 
are all in Kensington. 1 ’o|k {lU*.il), ITS.USO,— 
(!f. W. J. Ijoftie, KetmngtoHf 2*iclure»tjue and 
iiiittoriral, 

Kensington (South) Museum, or Victoria 
and Albert Museum, n inuscuim in I.on<lon, 
<irigina1.cxi by i'rincc Alliort, and llrst o|K^iied in 
1M57, receiving the w'cond name above in IHOfi 
when the rouiidatioti st-iuie of new builditiga wtis 
laid by the (lueeri. It coiituias prohubly the 
most beautiful and generally interesting iH>Uee- 
tioii in Kurc>t)<% eomprisiiig (»l>jectH of industrial 
art, lM>th aneient and intKlern, prculuets and 
materials used in nmnufucturcH, building, engi¬ 
neering, d:e.; n'pn>duotif>iis of ancient sculpture 
and arebileeturc, mmlern puintiiiga in oil and 
water-colour, and sculpture by British artists, 
l^csidcs owusional loan cHillections. U is under 
tlie direction of the Hoard of Kdiieation and 
receives large Government grants. It forms tlie 
centre of induairiul art edueution in threat Britain, 
and schools of science and cookery are also con- 
iic<ttcd with it. 

Kent, William, Knglish landsca|>c-gardener, 
arehitce.t, and painter, was born 1085, died 1748. 
He wiui apprenticed to a couch-pointcr, but 
re(>uired to Ix>iMiou, tritxl his hand at portrait 
and historical painting, and with the assistance 
of some of his imtmiis was enabled to study for 
some years in Italy. On his return ho carried 
out BOfiie arcbitcctural a-ork, notably the Ilar/te 
Guards in Whitehall, but ho is best known us 
the futinder of iiKKlcni landscape-gardening. 

Kent, niaritiiue county of England, fonnbig 
the south-eastern extremity of the kingdom; 
ar(*a, 075,905 acres. The county is of great his- 
toricfd interest. Cwsar mode his first lomling 
near Dover, ami iiia ' Runiiin cani{)S and relies 
of the colony which he founded ore to be found 
on either aide of the aiK'ient Roman roadway, 
IVaUing Street, wliich trav'crses the pccseiit county 
ftom I^ver to l«ondon, llengik and Hona 
invaded Kent (Thanet) about a.u. 455, and 
established an Angkv-Saxon fcbigdoiiii wbldi. 


having Caoterbuiy (q.v.) as its capital, eventu¬ 
ally become one of the most important of the 
Anglo-Saxon heptarchy. It was in Thanet, also, 
that St. Augustine landed with his monks on 
their mission to convert Britain to Christianity. 

The modem county is the home of picturesque 
English rural scenery, and Kent has well be^i 
called the * Garden of England ’• Many cele¬ 
brated watering-places encircle its shores, and 
Dover is one of the most important ports of 
communication with France, from which a cross- 
channel tunnel has been frequently advocated 
os a means of Amdy cementing the British 
entrnie with France. There are magnificent 
<‘aUieclrul8 at Canterbury and at Rochester, and 
mcdiicval castles and mansions are to be found 
in several towns. Hops are cultivated, and there 
arc many doiry-famis and market-gardens. There 
is u (certain antount of iM^)a8tul fishing, but the 
oyster ' natives ’ of Whitstublc ure of more iiii- 
|KYrtanre. Gunpowder is manufactured, and tlh?re 
are great ()tt|>Gr-mitIs at Gravesend. Chatham is 
famous for its extensive Admiralty dockyards 
und (Hilossal navuJ barracks; hut it is also a 
military centre, although sec;ondary to Aldershot 
in lilts respect. In sport, Kent is In^st known as 
a crieke. «ng county. Its litcmry associations are 
inHcpaniblc from Chaucer, whose Cmi/crfrun/ 
Tides arc related wholly in Kent, Dickens drew 
ui>oii Kentish scenery for descTiptioii in David 
CopperfieUi, and Tha^eray, Burlmm (ingoldsby 
l>ge»ids), and many others have found inspira¬ 
tion from Kent and Kentish places. The county 
town is Maidstone. Pop. (1921), 1,141,867.— 
Biui.ioGRAPnY: R. J. King, A Handbook for 
Travetiers in Kent and Susaeje; J. IIutchin8<>n, 
Men of Kent and KetUish Afen; W. Jerrold, 
llighwaya attd Bifways in Kent, 

Kent’s Hole, a cavern near Torquay, Devon¬ 
shire, England, in which have been found many 
bone unplcmcnts of Paleolithic typo. It was 
first exomincHl in 182,5 by J. M’Koery, and after¬ 
wards explored by M. Godwin Austen in 1840, 
and by W. Pcngelly (1864-HO). See Coiv. 

Kentuck'y, one of the United States, bounded 
north by Ohio and Indiana, north-west by 
llUiKiis, west by Missouri, south by Tennessee, 
and east by Virginia and W'est Virginia; area, 
40,598 sq. miles. The surface of the state is 
gently t^ulating, excepting the south-east, 
which is somewhat mountainous. Few states 
are better provided with water communication. 
The Oliio fomu the boundary on the north, and 
receives from within the irtatc numerous tribu¬ 
taries, of which tlie most important are the 
Cumberland, Kentucky, and Tennessee; the 
Mississippi, after receiving the Obk>, forms the 
boundaryoa the west. The climate is salubrious, 
the soil fertile, the prindpai crops being wheat, 
Indian com, and tobsMioo; bntoalihbAricy.bcnp^ 
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and fruit are extensively raised, utid stoek biecil- 
ing is another important feature, the Kentucky 
cattle and horses especially being cxdcbratcd. 
The ‘blue-grass’ region ftimishes admirable 
pasture. Coal and iron ores of various descrip¬ 
tions abound in many parts of the state. Lime- 
jitonc occupies a large area, and in this forma¬ 
tion are the Mammoth Cave and others. The 
chief manufacturing industries comprise cotton- 
and wooilen-factorics, ironworks, and tanneries. 
The central position of the state, and tlie abun¬ 
dant water and railway communication, have 
secured it a rapid commercial development. Ken¬ 
tucky originally formed part of Virginia, but 
was separated fironi it in 1789, and admitted 
into the Union 4th Feb., 1701. The scat of 
government is Frankfort, a comparatively smull 
place; the oldest tow*n is Lexington; but the 
largest and most ini|X)rtaiit is l^uisvillo. Fop. ' 
(1020), 2,410,000.— Biduogbapiiy: K. 1*. .Johii- 
^ 11 , llUtory of Kmtucky a»d Kmtuckuuu; 
U. M. M'KIroy, Kentucky in the A'o/ion’s Jfiatory^ 

Kentucky River, a river of the United SU 
rises ill the Ciiciibcrland Moiiittaiiis, traverses the 
state of Kentucky, luid after u ctnirsc of 200 
miles flows into the Ohio at Carrollton, lly a 
scries of iiiiprovements the lower (lurtion has 
been rendered navigable by stcuinerH. 

Kenya a mountain of Kenya Colony, in 
Kenya province, 100 miles north of Nairobi. 
It is 17,044 feet in height, perpetually snow¬ 
capped, and has many glaciers. The t>eal; is 
the denuded core of a volcano. 

Kenya Colony (fonncrly British East 
African Protectorate), a laigc area bounded 
south by Tanganyika (fbrmcrly (^rnmn Bast 
Africa), west by Uganda, north by Abyssinia, and 
north-cast by Italian Somaliland. The coastal 
line extends to 450 miles, and is bounded by 
the Rivers Julju on the north and Uniba in the 
south, both losing navigable for some 400 miles 
upstream by shallow-draught steamers. Kenya 
is a Crown colony, and was annexed by the Crown 
on 23rd June, 1020. It is governed by Execu¬ 
tive and Legislative Councils, and has an urea 
of 246,822 sq. miles. For administrative pur¬ 
poses the districts colonized by whites ore ui^er 
the jurisdiction of resident magistrates, the 
purely black clement having specific ‘ reserves * 
administered by native Conaqlstioners. There 
are eight provinces: Seyidie (capital, Mombasa), 
Ukamba (Nairobi), Tanaland (Namu), Tuba- 
land (Klsmayu), Kenya (Nyeri), Nyanza Pro¬ 
vince (KiBUniu), and the Northern Oistrict 
(Mbyale). The total population is estimated at 
2,807JWO, of which 6000 arc B^uropean and 17,000 
AsiaUca. Mombasa, on an island of the same 
name, is the largest town (pop. 80,000,100 being 
Sttfopeans), and has a harbour navigable at 
any eut^ of the Kilindini harbour is the 


finest ill East Africa. It lit« u|K>n the south¬ 
east side of Moinliasa Island, and la navigable 
at all times. The entries to both ports have 
become imirh narrower within recent years on 
aocoimt of the rapid fonnatlun of coral reefk, 
of which the majority (and the Andromache Reef 
at Kilindini in particular), are exposed at low 
tide. Nairobi is the capital of the colony and 
tlic scat of government (pop, 14,000, 800 being 
Kuro|)cuiis). There arc many Buropcan frmicni 
loeat^ near Nairobi. Kenya (kilony has been 
oilled the //un/smofi’s Parndfsc, and is also 
n*putcd to be one of the iiumt promising iorri- 
lories in the agricultural world. In the low- 
lying iNoistal lUstrlets tropical erops flourish, 
maize, eoco-iuits, and rice being prcKltioed; 
rublicr also thrives. Farther inlaml, ns the 
level gradually rlsc*s, the highlands have Iichui 
partiiilly set lied by Kun)|)ran fariiirrs. Dairy¬ 
ing is profitable; ostrieh- and sluH'p - fanning 
arc iirogrt^ive. The eofTec pluntnlions arc 
expcHrUxI in coiinK^ of time to rival tlie foziukdiu 
of Sfto Paulo IniUi in the quality and in the 
quaiility <if their pnHlu(*c, aiul, olthotigh uU 
(vrcalH and vegetables run In* raisc*d lucratively, 
a great h<*o|k* is offeri'd to tlie wheat grower with 
a ]>crfeet soil and such favoumble eJiinai ic 
coiidiUons. There Is mueli timlior around Nuir 
obi, whieh is coniiccU'd by the l^gondn iStulc 
Railway (018 miles) with ^?l>lnbasa, and through 
which it ruiiN towards Victoria and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. A telegraph system is nin in con¬ 
nection with the railway. Some niinemis have 
been discovered, but nut in paying quiuiUtlcs. 
The standard cum>ney is the Indian ni|>ce, but 
British gold is also acx*cpted. 

Ke'okuk, a city of lowu, United States, at 
the foot of the lower rapids of the Mississippi. 
It is an im|jortant business ecntn*, and Ims 
numerous flour- unc. saw-mills, foundries, and 
pork-pucking establishments. Settled in 1820, 
it l)cc4ime u city in 1848, Pop. (1020), 14,423. 

Kepler, Johann, Gcmuui maihematiciaii and 
astronomer, lx>rn 1571 near VVeit (Wfirttemberg), 
died at Ratislkon 1080. lie studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Tubingen, and In 1303 he was appoinUd 
professor of inaUiemaUes at Gralz (.Styria). Here 
he devoted himself to the study of astronomy; but 
in 1590 the religious iNsrscciitioiis coiiiineii^ In 
Styria, and Kepler, being a Protestant, gladly 
accept^ Tycho Brae’s invitatkm to Prague, to 
Bssiid in the preparation of the new astronomical 
tables, cullcrl the Hudolphine Tabteti, Tycho died 
ill 160], and Kepler continued tlic work alone, 
lieing uptiointed Imperial mathematician and 
astronomer. After twenty-five years' incessant 
labour the tables were |iub!ished m 1027 at 
Ulm. Kcfilcr had liccoine the happy possessor 
of all Tycho's papers, and the mass of observa¬ 
tions uuulc by that astronomer during twenty 
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ycHiw, %vith a prceiKion till then unsurpassed, 
enabled Kepler U> cstuldisli his three laws which 
have proved sn fniiiful in the development of 
ostroiioinioal seieiice. Kepler enjoyed the pat- 
Tonaf^c of the Kiiiperors liodolph and Ferdinand, 
the Dukes of Wlirttcinberg and Wallenstein, but 
his life was a continued struggle; he was exposed 
to much religious fiersccution, and his domestic 
relations were equally unfortunate. Tlie latter 
part of his life was chiefly passed at Linx us 
professor of tiialliemuli<^. lie wrote much, but 
the work that has rendered him immortal is 
his Aittronomia Sova, urn Physica Cielentis iradiUi 
CofnffifntariiH tie Motihun Stellw Martin (New 
Astronomy, or Celestial Physics delivered in 
Cotnineiituric« on the Motions of Mars; Prague, 
lUOl), folio).—l]iiii.iooaA.t*iiY; J. L. C. Ilreitseh- 
wert., Johann Kepler''n Mhth und Werken; Sir D. 
Jln'wster, The Marttfre of Sciaice: fVa/tfro, Tycho* 
UrtJte, and Krplcr; (Hto ('loss, Kepler und 
Snvton und dan J^roMern der OratfUatimi, 

Kepler'a Laws, in iutlronnmy, three laws 
diseoverc'il by KepU^r on which were founde<l 
Newton's discoveries, as well as the whole 
modern theory of the planets. (1) Kvery planet 
deMTilws an «*1!i|>N<\ the sun oeeiipying one focus. 
(2) The radius vector (lino Joining the centre of 
the sun t<» the of the planet) of each 

planet sweeps over cc|tial areas in equal times. 
(.*)) Tiic s<|uarc's of tlie |»cri(Klic times (the periods 
of complete revolution round the sun) of two 
planets are pro(K>rtioimI to the ciilx;s of their 
mean distances from the sun. Ttusc laws 
enabled Newton to determine tlie law of gravita¬ 
tion. 

Keppel, Aiigiisttis, n British admiral, born 
1725, <licd 1780, wiui the second son of the Earl 
of Albemarle. He cntere<i the navy as a boy, 
und lUToiiipunicd Anson round the world (1740- 
5), He was given i*ommaiid of the ('hanncl fleet 
ill 1778, and in July of that year engaged the 
French fleet off Ushoiit. Having U*eomc partly 
disul)le<l,hc slgiuUted for his van and roar divisions, 
but Palliser, in €H>iuinand of the rear, ignored Uic 
signal until Uhi late. Pulllscr accused him of 
ineupueity and cowunlice, but Keppel was 
hoiiounibly acquit t<Hl, and received the thunks 
of l)oth Houses of l*urlluinciit. In tT62 he was 
raised to the peerage under tlic title of Viscount 
Keppel anti Baron Eldon. He was First Lord 
of the Admiralty in the Cabinets of the Marquess 
of Rockingham and the Duke of Portland in 
1782 and 1788. 

Ker'bela, or Meshed Hussein, a town of 
Meso|>otamiu. It contains t he tomb of Hussein, 
son of the Caliph Ali, and grandson of Mahomet. 
It is a very atieieut city ond holy to Mahom- 
medans, especially to the Shiites, who make 
pilgrimages there in thousands. It is also a 
starting-point for the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Some of the pilgrims cany to Kerbela the bones 
of relatives for burial there, and the fees exacted 
fnnn an important revenue. Pop. about 65,000. 

Kerensky, Alexander Kcodoreritsh, Russian 
barrifiter-politiciun, bom 1881, of Jewish ex¬ 
traction, joined the Russian Labour party and 
sat in the Duma os a moderate Socialist. Up 
was a recognized legal defender of political 
criminals. On the Revolution he was appointed 
Minister of Justice, and soon became head of the 
Government. In conflict with Kornilov (q.v.), 
who demanded a military dictatorship, he 
removed him from the High Command, where 
he had superseded Brusilov, and proclaimed the 
Hussiuii Kcpublic, with himself as Prime Minister 
(15th Sept., 1017). On the Trotsky-Lcnin coup 
(8th Nnv., 1017) Kerensky left Petrogrud, and 
sulMcqucntly appeared in London (June, 1038). 

Kerguelen Island (ker'gc-lcn), or Desolation 
Island, an island in the southern limit of the 
Indian Oc*ean, discovered by the Froiieii tiat'i- 
gutor Kerguelen in 1772, annexed by France 
in 1H0:|; but not permanently settled. It is of 
irregular shajK*, much cut up by fjords und inlets 
und surmiindcd by islets; greatest length, about 
100 miles; higliest summit, 0200 feet. The scenery 
is picturesque and often magnillecnt; glaciers 
and snow-ficlds occupy a consideniblc urea. 
The climate is wet and stormy, the tcmpeniturc 
never very high iu»r very low*. The fauna und 
flora arc somewhat limit^. The former includes 
the fur seal, sea elephant, and numerous pen¬ 
guins, petrels, and the albatross; the latter is 
most abundant in the form of mosses and liclicns, 
but the most peculiar form is tlic Kerguelen 
cabbage {Pringlea afUUcorlnUica)^ a perennial 
cruciferous plant much valued by seamen of 
whalers and sealers on account of its antiscorbutic 
proi>erttc8. <'ook visited the island in 1777, Boss 
in 1840, the Chaltmger Expedition in 1874, and 
in 1874-5 parties from Britain, Germany, und tlic 
United States were stationed here to observe the 
transit of Venus. 

Kerkuk', ofllcially called Shahr-zul, a town 
of Mesopotamia. There arc petroleum and naph¬ 
tha springs in its neighbourhood, and it has con¬ 
siderable trade. Pop. (chiefly Kurds and Jews), 
about 23,(KX). 

Komwdcc Islands, since 1840 a British 
dependency, but formally annex'ed and attached 
to New Zraland In Aug., 1887. They consist of 
two principal Islands, surrounded by a number 
of small islets and rocks. The most northerly and 
the largest is Raoul, or Sunday Island, 674 
miles north-east of Auckland; area, 7200 acres. 
They are of volcanic origin, and earthquakes * 
and other d^turbances have frequently token 
place. The highest peak is 1728 feet above 
sea-level. Vegetation is luxurious, the flora 
being similar to that of Northern New Zealand; 
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fish and birds are plentiful. There is no good 
harbour. The flint Rettlem were two EngUshnien 
married to Samoan girls^ who landed on Sunday 
Island in 1837, but quitted it again in 1H4H. 
Others liavc been there since for shorter fM'riods, 
but the islands are at present uninhabited, 
^'hc greatest ineasurcd depth of the Southern 
Paeifle, 5*8 English tnilin, occurs off Macaulay 
Island. Total area of islands, 15 sq. miles. 

Kerm&n', Kirm&n', or Sir^an, a town in 
Persia, capital of a province of the same name. 
It has nuinerous mosques, l>aths, earavanseruis, 
and a well-fumishcd bazaar. Its manufactures 
(H>nsist of silks, shawls, and w^oollcns. Pop. 
estimated at 70,0(M).—^The province of Kerman, 
ill the south-east of Persia, has an area of 00,(XK) 
sq. miles, and a population of alxiiit •'lOOfOCM). 

Kermanshah', or KtrmanshahAn', a town 
in Persia, province of Ardil&n. The mtuiufoctun's 
consist chiefly of carpets; the trade, chiefly 
trflnsit by the routes from Bagdad, .Shuster, and 
Ispahan, is considerable. Hiiring the Kiiropcnn 
War it was occupied by the British in 1018. 
Pop. ulxiiit 40,000. 

Ker'oaene. Sec Petrohum, 

Kerrla, a genus of Rosaceous shrubs. The 
only B}>ccies, K. japonica^ Is c'oiiimonly grown in 
shrubl^ries or against walls; its flow'ers an* 
bright-yellow and rather showy. 

Ker'ry, a maritime county of In-land, on flu* 
south-west coast, in the province of Munster; 
area, 1,101,752 acres. Great purl of it is moun- 
tuinous, Carran Tual, the liighcst |H*uk in Ireland, 
attaining a height of 3414 feet above sen-level; 
other parts are ver^* fertile, producing ex(*rllcnt 
pasture and g<HKl crops of oats, hurley, and 
potatoes, but agriculture is much neglei't-csl. 
The climate is mild and moist. The eosist Is 
much indented by bays and inlets (Dingle Bay, 
Keninarc liiver, du;.); tlic interior presents much 
fine scenery, including the picturesque hikt^ 
of Killurncy. Iron ore, copper, and lead exist, 
and a superior kind of slate and flagstone arc 
f^btained in great quantities in the Island of 
Valentia. The chief exports are oats and dairy 
produce. Principal towns, Tralee, Killarney, 
and Listowcl. Pop. (1011), 150,001. 

Kertcb, or Kerch (ancient PanHcapseum), 
a seaport town of Russia, in the Crimea, on the 
Strait of Venikalc, whicli eonnepts the Sea of 
Azov with the Black Sea. The modem town is 
of quite recent existence; it is well built, *id- 
vantageously situated for commerce, and has 
a considerable trade. Pop. 55,888. 

Keateven (The Parts of Kesteven), a sub- 
Tlivisioa of Linoolnshire, formii^ Its K»uth-west 
part, since 1888 an administrative county by 
itself. The Parts of Kesteven unite with Rutland 
in retumiiw two members to Parliament. Area, 
409,142 aSsa; pop. (1021), 108,237. 


Kestrel, or Windhover {Tinnme&im okni- 
darif«s), a species of the falcon sub-fkmily, 
widely disilrihuted in RiirofM'. It is remarkable 
for its habit of rtMiudning susi>ended in the air 
by iiieauK of rapid wing motion, lieing at this 
fitne on tite liM»k-out for mire, w'hicb are its chief 
r<M>d. At tiiiics it will also eat small binis, and 
iiiscfls fre<|uriitly. U varies from 12 to 15 
im'lies in length; it nests in trees, also in old 
towers and buildings, and often utilizes an old 
crow's niMit. In winter it migrat(*s to North 
Africa and India. 

Keswick (kcs'ik), n town of England, in the 
(H)unty of CttinlMTlaiui, on the Grebi, near I.uke 
Derwent water. I.eutl |teiiolls and woollens are 
nmniifuetimMl, but the inhabitants flet>eiid 
chiefly u|Mm the vlsiUirs to the mmantle ms'iiery 
in the neiglilMUirhcMMl. .Southey's resideiux*, 
*Greln Hall, is there. biVery Ntiinmer a religious 
oonvi'ntion is held at Kt'swiek. Pop. (1921), 
r>5.50. 

Ketones, tiie name given to a particular 
group (»f earlN>n <*oiiqNnindM, of which ncrione 
is the HiinpIcNt n'prcHenlative. As a group they 
closely reseiiible the uldrhyfU'S. A k(*ton(; (‘«m- 
bdiiH the earlMmyl gmiip (CO) united t(» Im'o 
univalent hydioeurlMiii radieh's. A(H*U>ne, e.g., h 

Kettering, tin aneieiit ua rket town of Eng¬ 
land,Nurihamptonshin'.oT* t].e Midland Railway, 
72 mik^ from London. It luis a large ^‘oni iiuirket, 
and a iiiu)H‘iim and gallery, the gift of Sir Alfretl 
East, which houses nuinerous stieeimeiis of his 
art. llfMit aii<] slioe iiiamifaeturiiig is the staple 
t nulc, but tanning, currying, and t lie inamifaeliire 
of ugri(‘iilturul iniplenients are also of iniixirtuiuT. 
'1 1 •• Baptist Missionary Society was foniusi at 
Kettering in 1792. The town giv(*s its name to 
a lairiianicntary division of the isiuriiy. Pop. 
29,092. 

Keuper, a name usc<] for the terrcsttrial and 
lacustrine llfqwr TriasKie scries in central 
Germany, and also in the Hritish Isles. 

Kew, a suburb of l.ond<»n, county of .Surrey, 
England, on the right bunk of the 'J*haim*s, 
opposite Brentfonl (to which a stone bridge 
crosses), and In the iMtrtiiigli of Richmond. The 
Royal Botanic Gardens, eraimiofily eullcM Knv 
Garderut ladonging to the nation, are a great 
attraction f(»r visitors to Kew. lliey (Huituiii 
the finest collection of plants in the world (alfout 
24,000 difTerciit H|>ccies), and arc o|>cii free to the 
public. 

Kewatln (k£-wat'in), or Keewatin, a former 
Canadian territory, but now distributed to the 
provinces of Manitoba, Ontario, and tlie North- 
West Territories; the area was about 450,000 sq. 
mites. A railway is being constructed linking up 
the Canadian National main system with Port 
Nelson and York on Hudson Bay, and a further 
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line may br projcctM to Churchill, farther north. 
It 18 that IMr line may facilitate the 

hanrllln^ ami ahipment of grain from the northern 
diHtrictH of C'anmiian provintx'R, an outlet l>eiiig 
found (in hcjimoii) via HmlRcm Hay. 

Kew-Kiang, or Kiu-Klang, u town and neu- 
fM>rt of C'liiiiu, province of Kiungai, on the Koulh 
bank of the Yungtze-kiung. It ia not an cx* 
tensive coiniiierciat port, but derives importance 
from its connection with the green-tea districts. 
I'ttc \H>Tt was o])ened to foreign trade in IflOl, 


ad.mN). 

Key West, a small, low*]ylng coml island at 
the Boiitlieni cxtrt'mily of Florida, United States. 
U is 75 miles IVom the mainland, with which it 
is ootmccted by the Florida East Coast Railway, 
running on piers and arches over the forty-two 
keys. The railway cost £4,(KX),()00, ond occupied 
seven years in building. Key West is the United 
State's nnv'nl station in the south-enat, and has 
l>coonic of great strategio importance as o 
guardian of llu* Panama Canal, The city is 
defended by a fort, and is a healthy winter-resort. 
Its nearness to the Cuban toljgcco plantations 
has Ix'en the meoiiN of {providing it with indus- 
trk'S in raw and maimfai't.iired tobaccos. Settled 
in 1M22, it became a city in 1892. Pop. 
18.740, 

Khabarovsk, a town of Eastern Slbcrift, 
capital of the Maritime Pto\'inee, at the con- 
fluenoe of Uie Amur and the Usuri. , Pop. 51,000. 

Khamgaon (khUm-gft'on), a town of India, 


in Akola district, Berar, with a trade in cotton, 
grain, and opium. Pop. 10,000. 

Khan, a title given by Tartars, Persians, and 
other K/isfern nations to princes, chieftains, 
commanders, and governors, but now generally 
resf'rved for governors of cities and provinces, 
these proviiux'8 l»cirig ciilkHl khtmtUen, Jenghif 
Khan, the Mongol ruler, w'os the first to call him* 
self Khan, although Gregory of Tours (a.d, 600) 
already designates the chief of the Huns (Avars) 
os Chofinun* Khan is also another term for 

caravanserai, of which there 
arc two kinds: one for pil¬ 
grims and travellers, with 
gratuitous entry, another, 
more commodious and with 
locked apartments, for 
traders, subjeet to a nomi¬ 
nal charge. 

Khandesh (klidn-dfish'), 
a district of Hritish Indfa, 
Bombay Presidency, form¬ 
ing the most northerly por¬ 
tion of the Dceoan tableland, 
and interNCCtcd by the Tapit 
River; area, 0089 sq. miles; 
pop. 1,01 r>,000. 

Khandwa\ a town of 
India, (Vntral Provinces, 
with a large trade. Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Khargeh (Aar'ja), or 
Wahia El Kharga, a town 
1:1 Upper Egypt, about 100 
miles s.w. of Giigt'h, the 
capital of the oasis of the 
same name, and an impor¬ 
tant station for caravans on 
the way to Darhir and Central Africa. It con¬ 
tains numerous ruins, and an acropolis of great 
interest. Pop. about 8000. 

Kharkov (hftr-kov'), or Charkov, a govern¬ 
ment of the south of Russia; urea, 21,041 sq. 
miles; pop. 8,4.12,000. The country is open, 
the climate mild, the soil usually fertile, and 
agriculture is the chief pursuit of its inhabitants, 
Tlkc capital, Kharkov, has a considerable trade 
in cattle and grain, and manufactures beet- 
sugar, soap, candles, and leather. During 102.2 
it became the Ukrainian capitof. Pop. 258,800. 

Kharput (h&r'ppt), a town of Armenia, 00 
miles north of Diarbekir, picturesquely situated 
on a rocky eminence in a plain watei^ by the 
Euphrates; a centre of American missionary 
effort. Pop, 86,000 to 80,000. 

Khartum (A4r-t0m0f capital of the Anglo-" 
Egyptian Sudan, In the angle formed by the 
Junction «f the Blue with the White Nile. 
Founded by Mehemet All in 1880, it l>ccame the 
ohlef town in the Egj'ptian Sudan, afid a great 



Khint Caravan-Senin-i-Chah, Caahin 
when the popidation was 10,000; it is now al>mit 
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emporium of trade. It wait tlie scene of Cordon's 
heroic defence and death in flglit against the 
Mnhdista in 1885, but was mined in the Malidi 
troubles, being supplanteil by Oiiidurman on 
the opposite side of the White Nile. ItcKtoitHl 
by the British after tlie battle «»f Oindiiniian 
(1808), it is the scat of the (h>rdon t'nilegc for 
ike Sudanese, and lias other line public buildingK. 
Having easy ctmiinunicaiion by rail and river, 
it attracts many strangers. l*op. 23,083.—Cf. 
C. W. Steevens, With Kitchener to Khartum, 
Khasl and Jalntla HUla, an administrative 
district of Assam; area, 0157 k(|, iniira; pop. 
about 101,000. The Khasis are a fN>culiar race, 
speaking a monosyUabio agglutinative language 

* that seems to have no offliiitics with other 
Indian tongues. 

, Khatmandu (kUkt-mkn-do'), or Katmandu, 

* capital of Nep&l, n kingdom in Northern India, 
on the left bank of the Boghiiiuti, on an elevated 
plidcau, 150 miles north hy west of Patiin, with 
wmeh it is connected by nn im)H>rluiit trade 
route. It is well built, and has many fiictiireiHiuc 
temples and pagodas. The chief building is the 
palace of the Maharajah, with a modem roeepiioii- 
room. It is the scat of a British Ucsident, and 
has considerable trade with Tibet. Top. aliout 
80,000. 

KhayOt a genus of trees of the ord. Meliaoca*. 
consisting of only one or two species. K, srar- 
galensis, a native of Senegamblu, yields u valuable 
timber resembling maliogany, and its bark is 
used 08 a fever remedy. 

Khedive (ke-dev'), a word from the Persian, 
signifying Prince, the title of the rulers of Kgypt, 
originally granted by a firman from the Sultan 
in 1807 to Ismail Pasha, then Vali or Viceroy of 
Egypt. The title existed till 1914, when after 
the dc}>osition of the lost Khedive, Abbas Hilnd, 
Ids successor received the title of Sultan. 

Kherson (kcr'son), or Cherson, u maritiine 
government of Southern Russia; urea, 27,337 
sq. miles; pop, 3,800,900. Almost the whole 
surface is one uninterrupted steppe, covered 
with long grass, and in many parts strongly 
impregnated with saltpetre. It is watered by the 
Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Hug. Agriculture 
is in a defective state, hut considerable altenlioii 
is paid to the cultivation of vegetables and fmit. 
The bulk of the tijide is carried on hy Its port of 
Odessa. ' 

Kherson, the capital of the above province, an 

. extensive town on the right hank of the Dnieper, 
about 15 miles above its estuary, was formerly 
a very important town; but its trade was 
<lt^rbed by Odessa, and Nioolatev, with Its 
growing dockyards, 40 miles distant. Tallow- 
mefting, rope-making, and wool-washing are sUU 
extensively carried on. Pop. 08,540. 

Khiva (A|V&), or Chlva, a khanate of Central 


Asia, forming part of Turkestan, It formeriy 
oreupied a large area on either side of the Amu* 
Darya or Oxus. hut nineo the cemion to Russia, 
ill 1H73, of its territory on the east of the Amu, 
it is now «y>nfineii l« the west side of this river. 
It is of a triangular shii|K\ ciudi of its three sides 
—of which the Amu fomis oiic-'lieing about 
3(M) milCN in length. One of Its angles rests on 
the Sou of Aral. A gri'ut part of the surfkoe 
oonsistii of disserts, thinly inhabited or unin* 
habitable; but along the Aimi the land consists 
of rieli alluvial loam of the greatest natural 
fertility, iiSNiKteil hy irrigation, and securing 
luxuriant crops of grain, ivdton, nuuldcr, fruit 
(including the vine), and vegstables. The winter 
is neillier ver>' severe nor prolonged, hut tlio 
siininier is very hot. Manufiu'turcs arc very 
uninquirtaiU. Before the outbri'ak of the. Kum- 
wan War trade was Iteing rapiclly developed 
by RiiHNiari iiiltuemr, csiHvially by tile Tmiis- 
caspian BaiKvay from the (’iispian to Samarkand. 
A Soviet government was ostidiHsHed at Khiva 
in 1921. The toUd tHipiilation is estimated at 
049.0(81. 

Khiva, the capital of the uInivc khanate, lira 
on an ullu\-i:d plain at the jiiuetioii of two canals. 
50 miles west of the left liank of the Amu. It 
forms an irregular eircniit of 4 miles, and 

is enclosed by a dry chTeh nod an earthen wall 
(iInuiI 20 fe(4. in height itod thickness, and 
enlerc<i hy twelve gates, tli*- masonry of which 
is of brick. Among the principal huildlngs are 
two pulucra of the khan, a numlier of mosetura, 
and the eostlcs of the principal state ofllecrs. 
I'op. ulMUlt (MMM). 

Khoi (/to'i), a town of iVrsia, province of 
A/''rbiJan. During the hhirt>|)eaii War Khoi 
W'a oi'cupled by the lluMsians aiifl afterwards by 
the Turks, who evacuated the town after the 
signing of the arniistiec on 30th Oct., 1918. 
Pop. alKiut 25.0(X). 

Khoja, or Khaja, name of n Muhoinmcrlan sect 
of India w'hich migrated friun Persia. The Aga 
Khan was at one lime their Imam. They were 
converted from Hinduism alKiul 400 years ago, 
and, as IsinaUi Mahommedans, they an* hetero¬ 
dox Shiahs. 

Khojend, or Khojent, a towm Sn Turkestan, 
but fonnerly in the khanate of Khokand, on the 
Bokhara frontier. It stands <in elevated ground, 
and was fortified by the Uussians. It was for* 
nierly of much <!OiniiirreiaI importance. Pop. 
40,235. 

Khokand, or Koknn, formerly an Inde¬ 
pendent khanate of (Vntral Asia, but since 1870 
forming the pnnHnrc of Kerghkna in Russian 
Turkestan. Its present area is 85,050 8(|. miles, 
generally mountoinous. It is iravetse<1 from 
east to west by the Sir Daria, which receives oU 
its drainage. The summer Is cxcscssively hot. 
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the winter cold, but dry. Cattle raising is the 
chief source of wealth, imt heavy crofHi of grain 
and fruit are also piYKiuee^i. The manufactures 
consist ciiicfly of silk and cotton goofJs. 

Khokand, the capital of the above province, is 
situated on iKith sides ot the Sir, It inamifac* 
tiires silk and i’<»ttoii fabric’s, and is the c’cntrc 
of u large trade, ranking next in ifn|>ortum:c and 
sixe to Tashkent in this region, Vop. 118,H54. 

Khorasan (Ao-rii-shn'), a province of rersia, 
lM>rdcring on Afghanistan; area, about 150,000 
sq. miles; pop. estimated at 1,000,(KM). Much 
of the surface consists of deserts, but there are 
also fertile districts prmlueing crops of cotton, 
hemp, and aroiiiatic and medicinal hori>s. The 
most vuhmble mineral is tlie turquoise from the 
ancient tuities of Nishapur. The principal maim- 
fiud.ures arv. silk and woollen stuffs, ctuqiets, 
sninll-arms, and sword-blades. Almut two-thiri|^ 
of the iiihabitiints arc I'crslans pnii^cr; the 
reiriuiiidcr are (‘hiclly Tiireornuns and Kurds. 
Capital, MesliHl. During the Kuro|H*an War 
Itritish troo|>8 policed this end of the Truns- 


Scene in the Khyber Pass 

onapian Railway and built a rood, barracks, and 
oold-stomgr houses. It was evacuated in 1020. 

Khotan, or Ilchl, u town and oasis In Eastern 
Turkestan, near the confluence of the Riven 
Karakttsh and Khotan. It was visited by Moroo 
Polo ill 1874. and explorations were started here 
in 1805 by Sven Hedin. During 1918-0 Buddhist 
shrines were discovered In the viOanitj. Pop. 
80,000. 


Khotln (AOlin), or Choczlm, a town of 
RfMimania, in Bessarabia, on the Dniester, near 
the Austrian frontier. It flgiircd much in the 
wars of the Poles, Austrians, Turks, and Rus¬ 
sians. Pop. 10,501. 

Khurja (klidr'ja), a town and important 
railway juiN*ti<in of India, United Provinces, 
with a One Jain temple and other good building, 
and a flourishing trade in cotton. Pop. 27,887. 

Khuzistan (AU'Zls-t8ri'), or Arablatan, a 
province of Persia, liounded on the south by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the west by Asiatic 
Turkey; area, 80,000 sq. nuU«, watered by the 
Karun and other streams; pop. estimated at 
half a million. In the south there arc some 
extremely fertile plains, producing crops of rice, ^ 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, silk, and grain. The 
interior and north are mountainous, and flocks * 
and herds maintain their inhabitants. Trade 
18 chiefly carried on with Bagdad and Bussorah. 
Dixfiil, Shuster, and Mohammeruh arv the c^ief 
towns. ’ • 

Khyber (khrh^r), a famous mountain pass 

between India and Afgluun- 
stun, the chief gate to 
Afghanistan from Peshawar, 
and by means of which India 
has been invaded from time 
to time. U was the scene 
of severe fighting in the 
Afghan War. Its position 
renders it of great strategic 
iniportuni’c to India, and it 
is now under the Jurisilietion 
of the North-West (Fron¬ 
tier) Province. The pass is 
aixmt 85 miles long, very 
narrow in ]>urts, and its 
summit is 8878 feet above 
sca-lcvel. On either side 
]>re<'ipices rise up from (M)0 
to 1880 feci in height. In 
order to promote peace in 
the North-W'est Frontier by 
strengthening the powers of 
defence against incursion, a 
railway has been built fh>m 
Peshawar to the frontier 
fort of l.andi Kotal, passing 
through Jfamrad. It is a 
brood - gauge track, and 
passes through eight or nine tunnels. The con¬ 
struction of this line makes the reinforcement of * 
garrisons and the defence of the Indian exit of 
the Khyber Pass so much easier that the Pass 
itself will lose much of its importance as an open 
gateway to .India for all the hill tribes of the 
north. 

Khyerpur, or Kholrpur (khlr-pdr'), a town 
of India, in Sind, 15 miles east o9 the Indus, 
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about 14,000. 

Kliyrabftd (khl-rft-bftd'), a town of India, in 
Oudh, with numerous mosquce and Hindu 
temple*, and large fain. Pop, 14,000. 

Kiftkhtft (ki-fth'tft), a town of Siberia, province 
of Transbaikalia, about 05 miles s. of liokc 
Shikal, on the Russinn-Chinese frontier, ad* 
Joining Troitskosavsk (Hussia) and Moiinachin 
(China). It formerly monopoli3sed the overland 
trade tetween Hussia and China, but declined 
after the Treaty of Peking (1860). Pop. 
23,000, 

Kiang-ai, a province of China; area, 00.480 
^■q. miles; estimated pop. 10,255,000. It is 
profrisely watered by numerous streams, and the 
greatest portion of the soil is highly productive, 
especially in rice and sugar. Tlie pro\inoe monu* 
foctures paper, cotton, and silk goods, and is 
celebrated for its |>orcelain. Its capital is Nan- 
chpng, and the treaty port Kfu*Kiang, opened 
^tnlSOI, is in this province. 

RIang-au, a inaritiiuc province of China, tra¬ 
versed by the Grand C^anal, and wutcre<i in its 
southern part by the Yangtae-kiong. Kiaiig*su 
was once traversed by the Iloang*Ho (Yellow 
Uiver), but in 18.52 the river found a new course 
farther to the north, and only the old waU'r* 
course now traverses the province; area, 40,000 

sq. miles (approximately); pop. (estimated), 
20,000,000. The capital, Nanking, was once 
the scat of government of Southom China, and 
is now, with Shanghai, the cliief |x>rt of the 
province. Other important towns are Chin- 
Kiaiig and Suohau, a treaty pcjrt. Tea, rice, 
cotton, nnd some of the Anest silk in the world 
arc produced. 

Klaochow, or Ktau-Ghau, on bay of same 
name, a territory on the east coast of the Chinese 
l)r(»vincc of Shantung; area, 200 sq. miles; pop. 
230.000. Kiaochow was seized by Germany in 
1H07, and the lower iiarbour and district were 
transferred to the Germans on a ninety-nine 
years* lease in 1808, forming a protectorate of 

th. . German Empire until captured by Anglo- 
Japaiiese forces in Nov., 1914. The chief town 
and port is Tsingtno, where there is a floating 
dock and a railway running inland to Tsinan, 
a distance of 277 miles. The territory was finally 
returned to Chintf in November, 1022, SUk 
is manufactured and cereals are raised, the chief 
exports being ground-nut, bean<«il, tobacoo, and 

' Shantung pongees. The standard of currency is 
the Mexican dollar. 

Kidd, William, privateer and pirate, known as 
Omptain Kidd, stated to have .been bom at 
Greenock, Scotland, in 1050, was hanged at 
Execution Dock, London, 2liid May, 1701. In 
1090 he became captain of a ship, the Adoeniure 
Gslky, a thtrty-gun vessel, fitted out by Lord 
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to suppress piracy. Captain Kidd being granted 
letters of marque and a special commission to 
hanuis all Frenchmen. He sailed in May, 1090, 
and commissioned his ship frilly at New York, 
proceeding to Madagascar, where he became a 
pirate himself. He was arrcsteil in Boston in 
1008, and rctumeil to England for trial on a 
charge of piracy and of murdering one of his 
crew, two of his shipmates having turned king's 
evidence. He is supposed to have buried Immense 
treasure in Ijong Island Sound or on the banks 
of the Huflson River, but nothing has ever been 
located.—Of. W. W, Campbell, An liUtarical 
Sketch of liobin Hood and Captain Kidd* 

Kidderminster, a municipal borough and 
market town of England, county Worcester, on 
the banks of the Stour. Klddenninster is frimed 
far the nmmifuotuu* of oaix^ets. The industry 
dates from 17:10, and Klddenninster cnr}>cts are 
said to have liecomc famous from flic <lurability 
of their colour, a result obtained by using the 
water of the lUver Stour, which contains iron 
and fullcr's-carih. Cloth was also imimifactured, 
but the industry appears to have decdinecl from 
the eighteenth century with the iniroductlon 
of machinery. Tliere is a gminriiar scliOid, 
founded in 1037, and a sfalue to Sir Howland 
Hill, who was a native of the town. From 1BU2 
to 1918 Kiddenninstcr ri‘(nr«ted one member 
to tlic House of l^mimoicf. (i gives name to a 
parliamentary division of Ibe county. Pop. 
(1921), 27,122. 

Kidnapping, the act of getting forcible and 
illegal possession of the pt^rson, an ofrcncc of 
varied degree, but always piiiiislmble by fine or 
imprisonment. In its more inmlom and lliiiitcd 
Bcnsi it is applied to tlic obtaining of slaves or 
native labour by force, as practised by the Aralw 
in Africa. In Great Britain this term was some¬ 
times applied to Uie Impressment n^cruitiiig for 
tlie anny and navy. 

Kidneys, two of the abdominal viscera, in the 
form of two glands, the frinctlon of which it to 
secrete the urine from the blood. They are 
situated one on ca(*h side of the vertebral column 
at the bock part of the abclomiiial cavity on a 
level with the last dorsal and two upper lumbar 
vertebne. The right kidney lies at a slightly 
lower level than the left* They are of the well- 
known ' kidney-bean ’ slmpe. The concave side 
of each kidney is turned Inwards and towards 
the spine. The depression on the Inner side is 
term^ the hilum, and from this notch the 
excretory duct or ureter prooeeds, whilst the 
blood-vCssets of the kidney enter and leave the 
gland at this point. The weight of each nude 
kidney is ab(»ut 5 oz., those of the female weigh 
each somewhat less. Each gland is covered by 
d thin sheath of fibrous tissue, which has no 
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cxteiuiion into the substance of the organ. The 
internal substance is divided into an outer deeper- 
ailoured cortical portion or corteXt and on inner 



Section of Kidney 


C| Cortical portion. M, MeduUaf7 portion, 
r. FeWU. u. Ureter. 

Ughter-colourctl or meduUuty portion. Both 
{tortions consist of tul)es {lubuli uriniferi), wliich 
run a very tortuous course in the cortex, but 
continue os straight tubes in the intxlulla. The 
latter is fanned into a series of conical fleshy 
masses, ulxiut twelve in nuinlxT, called pyramidu 
qf Malpighi. These project into a cavity formed 
at the Iiiluni by the expansion of the excretory 
duet, and called the pelvis of the kidney. Pro* 
longatiofis of the {Kslvis, called the calpcest invest 
the apices of the pyramids and dip in between 
them like fiiimebshaped tubes. Now in the 
c(»itex the end of a tubule is dilated into a sac 
or capsule; into this a small branch of the renal 
artery enters, and tlicn breaks up Into a tuft of 
capillary blood-vessels. This tuft is colled the 
gkmieru/us, and it and its capsule form a Jlfol- 
pighian corpuscle, about risth of an Inch in 
diameter; so that a tubule, beginning at Its 
dilated end, runs u tortuous course in the cortex, 
reaching the medulla becomes stcslght, and 
Anally opens into the pelvis on the apex of a 
pyramid. The Uood-vessels of the kidney con¬ 
sist of the renal artery, derived ftom the aoita, 
and the renal vein. The branchn of the artery 
enter the gland at the hilum, and pass into the 
substance of the gland between the papUlie. 
Finally they reach the cortical portion, and 
therein subdivide into the minute vessels which 
farm the glomeruli of the Malpighian bodies. 
The renal veins leave the kidney also at the 
hUum, and pour thdf coutente into the great 
main vein of the lower parte of the body (nena 


cava inferior). The nervous supply of the kidney 
is derived horn the renal plexus, and fteim the 
solar plexus or large sympathetic mou of the 
abdomen. The separation from the blood of the 
constituents of the urine is accomplished in the 
glomeruli, and by the uriniferous tubules, the 
former straining off the wateiy parts of the bloo^, 
whilst the latter remove the more solid matters. 
Gradually the secreted urine passes through 
the tubules, into the pelvis of the kidney, thence 
into the ureters, which in turn open into the 
bladder behind its orifice or neck. The urine is 
constantly entering the bladder drop by drop. 

Inflammation of the kidneys is known as 
nephritis. Occasinnully concretions of substanceg 
precipitated from the urine accumulate in the 
kidney to form renal calculi (stones in the kidney), 
and cause, in their passage through the ureter, • 
most excruciating pain. 

Kidney-vetch, Anthyllis, a genus of plants, 
nnt. ord. Lcguminossc. There arc many specif 
l)oth shnibby and herbaceous, but the only on^ 
found in Great Britain, chiefly on calcareous 
soils, is the Anthyllis vulneroria. eoinnionly called 
Lady’s Fingers, with pinnate unequal leaves, and 



Kidiwy-vetch (AnthylHs vulnenria) 


heads of flowers generally yellow, sometimes 
graduating towards scarlet. 

Kidwelly, an ancient municipal borough and 
seaport of Wales, in Carmarthenshire, on the 
River Gwendraeth, near Ha mouth in Carmarthen 
Bay. It has an interesting old dktle, andent 
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ohurch» works for lime and tin, collieries, and a 
good harbour. Pop. 8181. 

Kiel (kei), a town of Germany (Prussia), in 
Schleswig-Holstein, beautifully situated on a 
deep bay of the Baltic, 54 miles north by eiist 
of Hamburg. The most notable buildings are 
t}ie university, founded in 1685, and a sixteenth- 
century palace. Until 1019 Kiel was a fortifled 
naval port of Germany, with an imperial dock¬ 
yard, and a station of the greater part of the 
imperial fleet. Enormous sums were spent by 
the German Government upon the docks and 
shipbuilding yards, and Kiel was converted into 
a great navid arsenal. The activity ceased in 
.*1018, when Germany was compelled to sur¬ 
render her fleet to the Allies. Pop. (1010), 
205,830. 

Kiel Canal, or Kalser-Wllhelm Canal, a 
ship canal, 00 miles long, 80 feet deep, traversing 
Schleswig-Holstein, from Brunsbflttel to Kiel 
_^^J}4rbour. Construction begun, June, 1887; 
opened, June, 1805; deepening and widening 
b^un, 1008; re-opened, 1014. The canal is 
electrically lighted, and may be navigated at 
night. Fonncrly a State water-way, Kiel is now 
(since 1010) open to international traffle, and is 
a conimercial time-saver, linking up the North 
Scu directly with the Baltic. 

Klelce (ki-ertse), the smallest government of 
Poland; urea, 8000 sq. miles; pop. 1,000,000. It 
is watered by tributaries of the Vistula, and 
partly covered by offsets of the Carpathians.— 
The capital, Ktelce, is on ancient town about 
50 miles north-east of Cracow. During the 
European War the battle of Kielcc, between the 
RuHoians and the Austrians, was fought on the 
8 nl Nov., 1014. Pop. 44,000. 

Kierkegaard, S6rcn Auby, Danish philoso¬ 
pher, bom 5th May, 1818, at Co{>cnhagen, died 
there 111h Nov1855. The majority of his works 
were published under pseudonyms, and the most 
important are; Enten^Eller (Kithcr-Or), Stages of 
Lije^ and On Christian Training, Kierkegaard’s 
influence upon Danish and Norwegian thouglit 
was very considerable. 

Kleaerlte (ke'z6r-lt), MgS 04 ,H, 0 , a hydrated 
magnesium sulphate, obtained at StassfUrt, and 
now employed as a source of epsom salt, and in 
the manufacture of manures. Mixed with quick¬ 
lime and water fll hardens into q mass which, 
after heating, pulverizing, and again mixing with 
water, becomes of a marble-like consistency, and 
may ie made into ornamental articles. 

^ev (ki-ev'), or Kieff (ki-ef), a government 
of s.w. Russia, in the Ukraine; ' area, 10,070 sq* 
miles; pop. 5,000,000. The surl^ is in general 
flat. Intersected occasionally by hills of moderate 
elevation along the course of the Dnieper and 
other streams. The Dnieper is the only stream 
navigable to any extent. The climate is mild. 


the summer very hot and dry. Before the out¬ 
break of the European War, and till the Hevolii- 
tion of 1017, the province was tlic centre of the 
beet-sugar industry in Russia. 

Kiev, the capital of the above government, is 
situated on the right bank of the Dniepetr, 
crossed by a suspension bridge, at one time tlie 
finest in Europe. Kiev really consists of three 
towns, Podot, Old Kiev, and Pechersk, all more 
or less fortifled. Connection by rail with Odessa 
and Kursk did much to stliimluie the trade of the 
town. Kiev is supposefl to have been founded 
in the fifth century a.i>., possesHcs a boauUfhl 
elevcnlli - century cathc<iral and a university, 
founded in 1588, and transferred from Vilnu to 
Kiev ill 1883. It was ocruplctl by tlic Germans 
in 1010-7, and after the RiiHsian Revolution tlie 
town eliangcMl hands several times. It was ca|>- 
nired by the BolKbevists in 1017, by Petlura 
in 1010, by Ihc Poles in May, 1020, and soon 
afterwards again by the Soviet Government. 
Pop. 010,100. Sec Ukraine. 

Klfri, a village of Mcsopotainia, 108 miles 
N.E. of Bagdad. During the British campaign 
in Mesopotuuia, under General Marslittll, Kibi 
was captured by the British In April, 1918, 
Seized by an Arab rebel force, it was retaken 
by the British in 1020. 

Kllda, St., a small and r«>cky island in the 
Atlantic Oecan, belonging to Scotland, 40 miles 
north-west from the north-west extremity of the 
island of North Uist. It is about 8 miles long 
by 2 miles brood, u great portion of its sca-frimt 
being composed of perpendicular precipices, 
which ill some parts rise to a height of many 
luiiidred feet. The only huintet tics at the head 
of *'..ist Bay, and contains some thirty houHcs 
of modem construction. In the interior there is 
sufllcicnt posture for a liiiitted numlicr of cows 
and sheep; patches of iMtatocs, oats, and bcrc 
arc grown, and, together with flsh and sea-fowl, 
supply the inhabitants with food, lii ba<l seasons 
the lot of the inhabitanU—uliout seventy in 
number and Gaclic-s|ieuking'--ha8 often been 
one of privation, but more regular intercourse 
with, and philanthropic aid from the mainland, 
have much improved their domestic comfort, 
and religion and education are also adequately 
provided for. In the summer months the island 
is now ftequcntly visited by tourists. 

Kildare', an inland county of Ireland, In 
the province of Lc*inster; length, 41) miles; 
breadth, 27 miles; area, 418,045 acres. The 
surface Is flat, or gently undulating, the soil 
mostly a rich loam. Oats, potatoes, barley, and 
turnips arc the principal crops. The manufacture 
of woollens is carried on to some extent, but the 
chief oooupations are agricultural. Principal 
rivers: Barrow, LiiCey, and Boyne. Chief towns: 
Naas (the county town), Athy, and Newbridge. 
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In 1018 Kildare returned two members to the 
Imperial Purliaincnt. Pop. 00,027. 

Kildare, town of above county, reputed to 
have on<)fiMuled in the religiouN community 
fmiiided by St. Jlrigicl (a.o. 400), Tlie cathedral, 
deKcrilMKl by CuKitoHua (Otii century), and burned 
by the Daiica in 1050 and 1007, was rebuilt in 
1075. A n>iind tower, 105 feet high, adjoins the 
cathedral, and a coatlc erected by Dc Vesci 
(lath century) occupies the site of one founded 
by StronglHiw in 1100. There arc also traces of 
an ancient (!urmclltc monastery. Contiguous to 
Kildare is the “(Uimigh of KUdarc”, formerly 
the Aldershot of Ireland, and equally reputable 
us an Irish racing c'cntrc. Pop. 0000. 

Kll'la, a town of Uouniania, in Bessarabia, 
on the branch of the Daiuilie delta to which It 
gives its name. Pop. 10,874. 

Kll'ltnanjaro (The Great Mountain), thb 
highest moiintnin in the African continent, situ¬ 
ate in Tanganyika territory, fonning one of the 
lK>undary-marks lietween Tanganyika and Kenya 
Colony. It has two <sxtlnet voleanic peaks, 
Kibo (10, (MM) feet) and Kiniawenzi (17,000 feet), 
which arc 7 inilc^s apart and arc connected by a 
saddle (14, (MX) feet). lCilM> is snow-capped and 
has many glaciers. At its summit there is a 
erater some 050 feet deep and 0500 feet in 
diameter. Kiniawenzi lias no pcnnunentsnowoap, 
Kilx) was climlKtd by Captain Johaiinis in 1002. 

Kltken'ny, u county of Ireland, in the pro¬ 
vince of l.einBtcr, has an area of 700 sq. miles. 
The surface is generally level. The principal 
rivers a^e the Barrow, Norc, and Suir. The 
soil is for the most part light and dry, some 
valleys being extremely fertile, and dairying is 
carried on extensively. The chief crops are 
wheat, oats, hurley, potatoes, and turnips. 
Beds of One block marble arc quarried near the 
town of Kilkenny, and anthracite coal is raised 
chiefly for local ooiisuniptioti. In 1018 Kilkenny 
County returned two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. Pop 75,000. 

Kilkenny, a city of Ireland, county town of 
Kilkemiy County, 78 miles s.w. of Dublin, 
delightfully situated on both sides of the Nore. 
The manufacture of coarse woollens, brewing, 
and the working of Kilkenny black and foreign 
marbles into cldmney-pieccs, monuments, &c., 
form the chief industries of the town* Pop, 
10,514. 

KlUar'ney, a market town of Ireland, in the 
oounty of Kerry, in the midst of heautiftil 
scenery, within a mile of the celebrated lakes to 
which it gives its name. These lakes are three 
in number, the lower 4} miles long by 8 miles 
broad, the middle li mllre long and } mtUc broad, 
the upper S miles long. Th^ are interspersed 
with wooded islands, and the lofty banks are also 
richly wooded. Pop. 8200. 


Kllldeer {^giaHtia vocifinu), a variety of 
plover, common in America, and so called from 
its plaintive cry. 

lUlliecran'kle, a puss of Scotland, in the 
Grampians of northern Perthshire, above the 
Hiver Garry, aitd on the Highland Railway. 
Here Clavcriiotisc, ViMiouiit Dundee, defeat^ 
the forces of William HI under Mockay in 1080, 
but was killed in the moment of victory. 

KUmain'ham, a western suburb of Dublin, 
Ireland, between the Liffey and the Grand Canal. 
It is chiefly known for its Royal Hospital, 
founded in 1075, and its <;ounty jail. The Kil- 
mainham Treaty (April, 1882) was an informal 
arrangement made between Gladstone and» 
Parnell, by which the Irish leader, who was then 
a prisoner at KUmainhani, was released after 
promising to exert his influence against the 
ooinmission of agrarian crime in Ireland. 

Kllmar'nock, a municipal and police burgh 
of Scotland, Ayrshire, 10 miles s.w. of Glasgos^^ 
It is one of the principal market towns of Scot^ 
land, and is an important railway junction on 
the Midland route between I.ondon, Carlisle, 
and Glasgow, situated upon the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway, which has extensive 
locomotive-works in the vicinity. Kilmarnock 
contains the Dairy School for Scotland. The 
town was intimately associated with Robert 
Burns, and many MSS. are preserved in the 
Bums Memorial (Kay Park). There are three 
parks (Kay, Dew, ai Howard), many good 
buildings, and extensive boot-factories and engi¬ 
neering-shops. The Cheese Show of Scotland is 
held at Kilmarnock yearly, and is a very im¬ 
portant Scottish agricultural event. Pop. (1021), 
35,750. 

Kilsyth', a town and police burgh of Scot¬ 
land, in Stirlingshire, 12 miles n.u. of Glasgow. 
Tlic inhabitants arc employed in iron- and coal¬ 
mining. The battle of Kilsyth was fought on 
I5th Aug., 1045, between the Covenanters and 
the forces of Montrose, and ended in a victory 
for the latter. Pop. 7600. 

Kllwin'niiig, a police burgh of Scotland, 
Ayrshire. It is 24 miles s.w. of Glasgow, stands 
on an Important junction of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway, and has also a station 
on the Caledonian Railway. It has ruins of an 
abbey, founded in 1140, which* was dedicated to 
St. Winnin and ultimatriy gave its name to the 
town. The annual ceremony of the shooting at 
the popinjay, described in Scott's Old UdoruSuyt 
was hdd at Kilwinning until 1870. Eglinton 
Castle, the seat of the Etfls of Eglinton, foimerly 
at Ardrossan, is in the vicinity. The town ik 
the birth-pla^ of Scottish Freemosomy. Pop. 
5404. 

Kim'beriey, a cHy of Cape Province, capital 
of Griqualand West, and centre of tne diamond- 
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industry of that district. It lies about 
600 miles N.a. of Cape Town, with which it has 
a railway connection, and stands on an open 
plain some 4000 feet above sea-level. There is a 
theatre, two cathedrals, and many other flne 
buildings. The diamond-mines are grouped under 
d>e Beer's Consolidated Mines, and are four in 
number—Kimberley, Du Toit's Pun, Dc Beer's, 
and Bultfontein. These mines are fenced in 
with barbed wire, as are also the compounds 
wherein the native workers are confined while 
employed in the mines, a necessary precaution 
against illicit diamond buying and trading. 
The white workers live In a specify construct^ 
* village on the outskirts of Kimberley, The town 
was first established by pioneers in 1870, wiio 
found diamonds and camped on the spot. In 
1871 tlie mines were taken under the protection 
of Britain, and the town was named after the 
Karl of Kimberley, then Secretary of State for 
r>v1ie Colonies. Dc Beer's Consolidated Mines 
purchased the entire rights in 1880. In 1800, 
when war broke out, Kimberley, then defended 
by a garrison of the regular army, was attacked 
by the Boers, and was besieged, being relieved 
by General (afterwards Lord) French and a 
cavalry division on 15th Feb., 1000. The mines 
were closed in 1014 and reopened in 1010, Pop. 
(approximately), 60,000, including 10,000 whites, 

Kimberley, a northern district of Western 
Kv «:ralia, brought into notice by the discovery 

jold-fidds in 1886. It contains immense tracts 
*;f splendid pasture, and much land suitable for 
sto(^, wheat, sugar, and tobacco. The chief 
port for the district is Derby, on the Fitsroy 
River. 

Klmchi (kim'A6), David, generally quoted 
by his initials RADAK (Rabbi David Kimchi), 
one of the most famous Jewish rabbis of the 
Middle Ages, bom towards the end of the 
twelfth century at Narbonne, died 1240. Ho 
wrote cominentarJes on almost all the books of 
the Old Testament, and rendered essential 
service to Hebrew literature by the ooznposition 
of his Oranmar and Dieiwnary of Hdneo) Roots. 
His father Joseph and his brother Moses also 
distinguished themselves as Hebrew scholars 
and theologians. 

Klmmeridge jGlay, a bluish slaty clay, con¬ 
taining some carbonate and sulphate of lime, 
found in thick deposits in the south of England 
(Kimmeiidge in Dorsetshire) and the north of 
France. It is a member of the Upper Oolite. 

Klmpolung, (1) a town of Rounuuria, in the 
^ukowino, formerly In Austria; situated on the 
Moldava, Pop. 5584. (8) A town of Wailachia, 
the andent capital of principality, situated 
In a valley at the foot of the Carpathians, 80 
miles K.w.^f Bukarest. Pop. 10,000. 

Xlacar'dlnasblre, or The Maamai a marl* 


time county on the east coast of Scotland; area, 
244,482 acres. About half the county consists 
of cultivated land, woodland, bnprovable moor, 
Ac. The Grampian Mountains, by which it is 
traversed north-east to south-west, occupy a 
large portion of its surfooe, their highest summit 
within the county being Battock (2655 feet). 
The principal rivers are the North Bsk, Bervlc, 
Ciurruii, Cuwic, and Dee. The most fertile portion 
is the Howe of the Mcarns, jmrt of Uie Strathmore 
valley, between the Grampians and a range of 
low coast hills. The principal crops are oats, 
barley, wheat, turnips, and }x>tatoc8. Stonehaven 
is the county town. Pop. 41,770, 

Klnchlnjunga, a five-peaked mountain of the 
Hini&laya, the Utird highest In the world (28,140 
feet), lying on the Nepal-Slkklm frontier. 

Kin^dergarten was the name given by Fried¬ 
rich Frocbel In 1840 to his Numcry School for 
Little Children, which he desrribes as " an 
institution for fostering family life"—"an in¬ 
stitution for the seir-tcuehing, Mclf-cducation, 
and self-mlUire of men by meuns of play, of 
creative original activity, and of voluntary sclf- 
instruotion ”, 

In instituting and developing his kindcigarten 
Frocbel ap]>eaiod to women—in the first pJaee 
to the mothers; and he worked out a plan for 
the training of women in Me* care of children— 
nurses, nursery governoNm*, and kindergarten 
mistresses—os well os superintendents <»f both 
sexes for cr6che8, playgrounds, and Infant schools. 

The pur|>osc of the kindergarten, os stated 
by its founder, is the awakening of the bodily 
and mental powers—" so that every child, no 
t!<nttcr of what rank or condition, may here be 
atte to work out and faithfully express his real 
nature, character, and true vocation in life; 
educating himself us well as being educated "• 

The means chosen to realize this purpose weret 

1. Songg and Games and Simple Ofpnnaafie 
Exercises .—The Songs for Mothers and Nursery 
Songs (Mutter und Koso IJcdcr) were adapted 
by Frocbel for the use of the mother with her 
own tiny children, many of them having their 
origin In the simple folk ditties of his country. 
Many of the games were adaptations of those 
which children habitually played or which 
mothers played with their babies. 

2. Educational Toys which, apart from the 
symbolic value which Frocbel placed upon them, 
were well adapted to assist the unfolding of 
childish powers. These toys are known as 
Froebel’s * Gifts *. 

Oft / eoniista of tix wooden btllt—r«d^ blue, yellow, 
puri^, gteen, ind onnae*-eecb with ite own woollen 
•tiing. 

Gift U eoneleted st firet of s teooden bell uid cube, to which 
was later added the wooden cylinder with which Froebel 
intended to illuatrate one of hia favourite lawe—that of 
* the rcoonciliation of oppoaitea 
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Gift IJI wu • a>inch cube divided into eight cubee of 
I inch. 

Gift IV wai ■ eimiler cube divided into eight oblong btkkc. 
Gift V wet an enlargement and elaboration of Gift Ill, and 
contained av i-inch cubea, aome of which were divided 
into half-cubea and acnne into quarter-cubes. 

Gift VI was in the same way an elaboration of Gift IV. 

G^t Vil coniiata of coloured tablets for making patterns. 
Gift Vlil conaists of sticks and thin strips of wood and 
metal rings, which were used for outlining objects or 
pattems. 

Gift IX conaists of beads for threading and peas or pebbles. 

The GiftH were intended to be used as indivi¬ 
dual eniploynicnt and nminly for firee play-^ 
that a child might through ^ creative self-acti¬ 
vity * express hirnseir, and also make acquain¬ 
tance with mathcinutical and other ideas. 

n. MtUerials Jot Educatiomd llandvoorkt known 
118 ' Occupations *. These consisted of: 

(a) Plastic material, such as aand and clay. < 

(Ik) Material for more iwrmancnt constructions, such as 
paper for folding, twisting, and cutting, and interweaving 
or ' mst-plaiting \ 

(r) Drawing, pricking, sewing, and writing on chequered 
paper. 

4. Nature Study, —This was considered by 
FrocM u very iinportimt factor in the education 
of a child, us leading him to understand and 
reverence life and God. lie wished children to 
live amid the life of nature, to recognize the 
cure of birds and other uniinnls for their young, 
and from this to understand something of the 
love of parents and of God. lie desired to have 
all children trained to tend growing plants, 
and thus to satisfy their love of digging and 
watering, and to give them the joy of helping 
other life in the simple way that they could 
understand. 

5. 7'he TetlinU of Storiett. —^Though the story 
is generally given an important place in a modern 
kindergarten. Froidad docs not emphasize this 
in his plans for the youngest children. Very 
simple talcs and rhymes in connection with 
momontiiry nceils and interests are all that the 
child's craving fo? physical activity will allow. 

History of the Kin^gtxrten, —The first kinder¬ 
garten was opened in 1887 in the village of 
lilunkcnberg, near the hamlet of Keilhau, In 
the Thuringian Forest, where Frocbel hod, 
twenty years previously, established a school 
for boys of all ages. In 1839 Frocbel and his 
chief helper of early days, Middendorf, founded 
in Dresden an Institution for the Care of Little 
Children, and a similar kindergarten sdiool in 
1840 in Frankfurt; and many others were insti¬ 
tuted later in various parts of Germany, In 
1850 he received fkom the I>iike of Mciningen 
his coiintiy seat of Marienthal to aecsommodate a 
new Training College for Kindeigarten Teadkcm. 
In Aug., 1851, an entire prohibition of the 
Kindergarten in Prussia was Issued by the 
Education Minister von Raunier* on the grounds 


that they were revolutionaiy, atheistic, and 
socialistic; and Bavaria in the same year ordered 
the closing of all kindergartens except those 
which were attached to the orthodox Protestant 
churches. The cruel misinterpretation of his 
aims and his work was a blow from which Frocbel 
was unable to recover, and he lived only until' 
the following June. 

In England the first kindeigarien of any 
importance was opened by Madame Rongc at 
82 Tavistock Place, London. Madame Ronge 
also lectured in Manchester, and the outcome of 
her lectures was the foundation of the Man¬ 
chester Kindeigarien Association, the oldest 
kindergarten association in England. 

The Frocbel Eklucational Institute in West 
Kensington, which has ever since been known 
08 the inig^ and most ini]x>rtant kindergarten 
training college, was founded in 1804. It con¬ 
sisted of a training college for students, with a 
demonstration school built os a wing of the inafiK 
block. In response to the strong desire of its 
principal for a kindergarten for quite poor chil¬ 
dren, and largely through the generosity of Mr. 
Claude Montefiore, a low-fee demonstration school 
was opened by the Institute a few years later, 
but its status was raised wlien a real * free kinder¬ 
garten * or * nursery school * was started by 
voluntary contributions in Netting Dale, and 
called the Michaelis Free Kindergarten, enabling 
its workers to carry out in the fiillest sense 
Froebers motto *' Let us live with our children 

The work of modern kindergartens has fully 
justified Frocbel's conceptions of the absolute 
need for freedom in development through ac(*cpt- 
ing what is best in the environment, building 
it up into the growing organism, and using it in 
creative work. Froclielians have never hesi¬ 
tated to study modem educational developments 
in theory and practice, and to adapt to their 
needs what they find to be good in them. This 
has led to the abaiidonrnent of sonic of Froebel's 
material, and to a modified use of the rest. 
Yet the spirit of Frocbel, the willingness to study 
little children and to * follow' in order to help 
and guide them, is still seen in every true kinder¬ 
garten.—Cf. £. R. Murray, A Story of Infant 
Schools €md Kimkrgartens, 

Klnemat'lca is the ixiathenaatics of motion. 
It is that part of kinetics (q.v.) which Is inde¬ 
pendent of the ideas of mass and /ores. It has 
been termed * the geometry of motion *, but 
whQe geometry deals with space only, kine¬ 
matics takes account also of the clement of time. 
Intermediate between geometry and kinematic 
stands the theory of displacement, or change of 
position, more especially change of position of 
points and rigid bodies. For ^ theory of dis¬ 
placements in the case of non-rigid«bodic8, see 
EUutieUy and Hydrodynamics* Displacement- 
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theory may be regarded as a branch of geometry 
since it exdudes the idea of Hme. 

The displacement of a point is a vreior, and 
its theory is simply the geometry of vectors (q.v.). 
The theory of displacement of rigid bodies is 
comparatively modem. Michel Chaslcs (1703- 
J880) first stated the fundamental proposition 
for the displacement of a rigid plane body in its 
own plane» viz. that in general one point of the 
body (or of a rigid extension of It) retains its 
originid position (is latent), so that tlie displace¬ 
ment could be accomplished by a rotation about 
that point, which is colled the * centre of dis¬ 
placement \ or ' centroid The exceptional cose 
.of tranalatian, in which every straight line in the 
body remains parallel to its original position, 
may be viewed as a case of an infinitesimal 
rotation about an infinitely distant centrolil. 

The corresponding theorem for the case of 
a rigid solid displaced in spaec is that In general 
one straight line In the iMidy (or In a rigid ex¬ 
tension of it) rcinains in the same straight line 
after displacenieiit, but tlisplaccd along that 
line, while the iNidy has rotated about the line; 
that is to say, the displacement can be accom¬ 
plished by a ^ screw motion \ This includes the 
special cases (1) pure translation (without 
rotation), and (2) rotation about a fixed axis. 
From these fUndamcntol theorems wc can 
deduce that any continuous motion of a rigid 
plane body in a plane is equivalent to a rolling 
motion of the ‘ body centrode * on the ‘ space 
(.entrodc % the former being the locus In the 
body of successive positions of the ccntrouls 
of the successive infinitesimal displacements, 
and the latter the corresponding locus In the 
plane of reference. This constnicUon for relative 
motion of two plane bodies, such as parts of a 
machine, constrained to move in the same plane 
(or in parallel planes) was much employ^ by 
F. Reuleaux in his treatise mentioned below. 

The corresponding proposition in three- 
dimensional space is that the relative motion 
of two rigid bodies is equivalent to the combined 
rolling and sliding of two ruled surfaces on each 
other, one being fixed in each body. 

Closely connected with ihb is the theory of 
the relative displacements of a set of rigid belies 
connected with one another by constraints of 
various kinds, and the calculatV^n of * degrees 
of freedom * of any body so connected, also the 
theory of * geometrical constraints*, viz. such 
as are exactly sufficient to restrict the motion 
of a rigid body to any required extent. (Of. 
Kelvin and Tail's Natural ^hUoaophy, Arts. 
TfiA-SOfi.) A plane rigid body moving in a plane 
has three freedoms, which can be reduced to two 
by constraining one of its points to remain on 
a fixed curve, or to one by fixing one of its points. 
A rigid bcSly in space bos six fireedoms, which 
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might be taken as oonsistlag of the four freedoms 
of a straight line (the screw-axis), the pUeh of 
the screw, and the amount of rotation about the 
axis. 

Kinematics proper, involving the Idea of tfme 
and the derived oonceptiona of velocity and 
acceleration, both linear and angular, has several 
branches, according ns it deals wi^ points or 
rigid bodies, or non-rigid bodies, and according 
as one, two, thteo, or moro dimensions of apace 
arc poBtiilHte<l. In one-dimensional motion of 
a point, if a; be the distance of the moving point 

P from a fixed origin O, at time t, then ~ 

measures the instantaneous speed of P, and 

~ its accelemtion (see Maelaurin^a Theorem), 


Amongst the most important motions of tills 
k>rt arc uniformly accelerated and harmonic 
(simple) motions. (Sec Kinritos; Harmonic 
Motion,) 

For the motion of a point in a plane (space of 
two dimensions) two co-ordinates, which may 
lie the rretangulars («, y) or the polurs (r, 0), 
arc required to s{>eciiy the position of P at time 
U The vclocity-comiMUients in the former ctinc 

arc and the acceleration - oomponciits 

dt dt 

^ and In the latl< case the velocily- 

components along and perpendicular to the 
nulius vector arc respectively, and 

the uccelenitiun-eomiMmcnU ^ and 

I rf/ d0\ 

. r*?. V The tangential and normal accclcra- 

riU\ dtj “ 

lions are ^ and v*/p, where v is the velocity, 
ul 

and p the radius of curvature of the path. A 
ease of special importance is the motion of a 
point when the aceelcmiion at every inslnnl is 
directed towards a fixed point. In this case 
//A 

which iiicasurcs twice the rate at which 
dt 

the radius vector sweeps out area. Is constant, 
a theorem which, with its converse, was statcil 
by Newton. 

The velocity and acceleration of a moving 
point can also be investigated gconictricaily by 
the aid of the hodograph (q.v.). 

For motion of a point P in three-dimensional 
space, the usual co-ordinates for specifying the 
position of P at time f are (1) rectangular co¬ 
ordinates (x, y, z), or (2) polar co-ordinates 
(r, 6, 9 ), and here again the velocity- and aoceler- 
ation-oomponenta are expressible in terms of the 
time-derivatives of the co-ordinates. 

The motion of a plane body in a plane has 
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been very fully treated by G. M. Minchin (Uni- 
planar Kinemaiics), Such motion con be fipcciOcd 
by stating the motion of one of its points, and 
the rotation of the body about that point, or 
alternatively by determining the space and 
body-centrodes, and the rote at which one rolls 
on the other. A construction useAit in the theory 
of machines is the ‘ velocity-image * of the body 
at an Instant. Tills is form^ by drawing vectors 
from a fixed point to represent the velocities of 
the points of the body. The ends of these vectors 
form the {loints of another plane body, which is 
* the velocity-image * of the original body, and 
is Niniilur to it, but turned through 90°. The 
*accelcration-iniugc’, constructed in like manner, 
is also siniilar to the original l>ody. 

The motion of a rigid solid in space of three 
diincnsiuns can be specified in various ways, 
c.g. by specifying the motion of one of its points, 
and its comfionent rotations atxiut three rec¬ 
tangular axes passing through that point, and 
either fixed in direction or llxcd in the liody. 
For other theorems in kinematics of rigid bodies 
sec KincHcg. 

The kinematics of Ixidies in iion-EucUdcaii 
space, and in space of more than three dimen¬ 
sions, hH\’e also bc<ai investigated by modem 
inatheiimticiuns. The recent theory of relativity 
(((.v.) has important kinematic aspects.— Bib- 
ijooraviiy: Kelvin and Tait, Natural Phihaojthy; 
G. M. Minchin, Uniplanar Kinematiat; F. 
llculcaux, Kineinatics of Machinery\ li. Willis, 
Principles of AIfchani9m, 

Kinetics is tluit brunch of dynamics (q.v.) 
which trt^uts of the motions of bodies in con¬ 
nection with the forecN acting upon them. The 
term is of rr<x*nt origin, replacing the term 
ilynamicSt which is now used to include statics. 
All elementary account of kinetics forms part 
of the article />j|/»afntcs, and a discussion of its 
ftindainental ideas is given in Nnvton's Laws of 
Motion, That part of kinetics which is indepen¬ 
dent of the ideas of moss and foroe is dealt with 
in Kinanatics, For the kinetics of fluids (hydro- 
kincites) sec Hydrodynamics, 

i>t/natnics of a Material Point or Particle ,— 
Here the fundamental equation of motion is a 
direct translation into symbols qf Newton’s 
second law (see Ih/namics), It may be written 
ma F, wliere m is the mass of the particle, 
oc its ftcocicration, and F the ’ absolute measure * 
of the force acting; and the equation implies 
sameness of direction as well as equality of 
magnitude. According to the pafallelogram of 
forces («e«* .S'kiricj?), if OA and OB represent two 
forces acting on a particle, they are equivalent 
to a single force (their remidtant) represented by 
the diagonal OC of the compHiM parallelogram 
OACB. A similar ^parallelogrom. law’ holds 
good for the oompositiun of accelerations, hence 


if s*, y, z are the rectangular co-ordinates of a 
particle referred to flxed axes, at time i; the 
ftindamental equation gives rise to the three 

‘ equations of motion ’ X, Y, 

iPz ^ ® 

3 =, Zt where X, Y, Z arc the rectangular 

components of F. From these equations by 
integration with regard to f we get,*m( 2 ' — » 

j Xdt, and two similar equations, which express 

that the gain of momentum in any direction in 
a given interval of time is equal to the ’ impulse * 
of the force in that direction. These ’ impulse 
equations ’ are specially suitable for calculating. 
the motion of the |>article when ’ impulsive ’ 
forces act, l.e. forces which produce a flnite 
change of momentum in an inflnitesimal time. < 
Again, by integration with respect to w, the 

equation = X, gives Jm(a:'* — ^ 

Xdx. From this and the two corresponding 

equations involving y and z, by addition wc get 

«»■ - - /(>‘ 2 +'• 2 +* 1 )* 

^ JpeosOdSf 

where v is the velocity of the particle, s the length 
of path described at time t, ap'* F cosO the 
resolute of the force in the a of the 

particle’s motion. Tliis is the equation of tvork, 
or energy - equation, being the kinetic 

energy at time t, the equation states that ” In¬ 
crease of kinetic energy is equal to the work done 
on the particle by the forces acting upon it 
If we suppress the co-ordinate z (or put it o i, 
wc get the corresponding theory for a particle 
moving in a plane. The kinetics of a particle 
moving in a plane can also be investigated by 
the aid of polar co-ordinates (r, 0). This is of 
special importance in the case of motion under 
a central force, including motion of a planet or 
comet, treated os a particle. For a central at¬ 
tractive force F, which In general will be a 
function of r, the origin being the centre of force, 
the equations of motion for components along 
and perpendicular to the radius vector (see 
Xinaaolics) arc 

mix' - re'») = -P, ? = 0. 

r at, 

The latter equation, being integrated, gives 
r*0' » A, a constant. It is easy to show that 
r*0' is twice the measure of the rate at which 
area is swept over by the radius vector. It 
may be shqwn conver^y that If is constant 

*Here. and cfaroughout the article. dHbw an uaed to indi- 
catt dtAerentiation widi napeet to the dine: aoKhat sr ataads 
for ^fdt, and jft ror ^ iiiitia] eahia of dxtdt 
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then the force on the particle is oontinually 
directed towards the centre. Again, If the particle 
moves in the ellipse whose pol^ equation is 
I a r(l + e oob6), and if r*0' == h, we can deduce 


from the equations of motion that F 



*which implies that the force on the moving 
particle is inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance of the particle from the centre 
of attraction. It was in this manner that Newton 
deduced from two of the laws of planetary 
motion empirically obtained from observations 
by Kepler, the conclusions that each planet is 
acted on by a force towards the sun, varying 
’ inversely with the square of its distance from 
the sun. 

Kintdcn of a Syatem of Material Pariicks ,— 
Here the third law of motion affirms that all the 
inferno/ forces in the system may be analysed 
into pairs of equal and opposite forces exerted 
on each other by pairs of particles. By com¬ 
bining the equations of motion of all the particles, 
wc deduce the following results; 

(i) S(ffu:') SX, X(mrf') SY, SCms*) -- 
wZ, where X^, Y„ Z| is one of the eaiferno/ forces 
ap[)Iictl to the system. If ( 2 , g, 7) is the centroid 
( ' I pr centre of inertia, then 31 . 
ui ~ £X, &c*, which shows that 

u f the system’s centre of inertia is 

the 'f all the mass were concentrated 

a> entre of inertia and were acted on by 

jd parallel to the actual applied 

is '• 

- zy"') £(jyZ — sY), which shows 
' change of moment of momentum 
OX is equal to the algebraic sum 
ir ** ^ of the applied forces about this 

a 

'’W . '^cop 11 siiitilur to (ii) holds good when 
i i'.)‘ crt-oTi '.ate axes, instead of being Axed, move 
Ko that lie origin is always at the centr 9 of 
inertia their direc* ons remaining unchanged. 

(iv) + y'* + ,'«) « f (Xtbi + + 


Zdz) + constant. This is the equation of energy 
for a system of particles. 

These theorems arc true whether the particles 
are separate or combined into solid or fluid 
bodies. The cade when they fofm a rigid body 
is of special importance. For the important case 
of the rotation of a rigid body about a fixed axis 
we deduce, (1) lo' ^ T, (2) JIto* the Integral 
of TdD, where I is the moment of inertia (see 
InertiOf Moment of) about thq axis of rotation, 
*T the torque, or algebraic sum of moments of 
applied forces about that axis, m the angular 
velocity, the angular acceleration, and 6 the 
angle turned through. (1) is the equation of 
motion, altd (2) the energy equation for a rigid 
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body rotating about a fixed axis. It can be shown 
that (1) holds good not only for an axis fixed 
in space and in the body, but for any axis 
passing through its oentre of inertia, and also 
for iu instantaneous axis of rotation. When the 
fixed axis Is horiaontal and the only applied forces 
are gravity, and the reactions of ^c axis, we 
have the so-called * compound pendulum * first 
investigated by C. Huygens. 

A very general proposition in kinetics is that If 
for each particle wc imagine a force equal and 
opposite to that which would be required to give 
it iu actual acceleration supposing it were free, 
these fictitious forces, taken along with tlie actual 
forces on the system of fiorticles or bodies, would 
satisfy the static conditions of equilibrium. (See 
StatUn,) This is D'Alembert a Principle^ and It 
enables us to employ the rules of statics in 
writing down the equations of motion. The 
centrifugal forcea on a rotating body arc fictitious 
forces of tlu* kind rc^ferred to. 

The preceding paragraphs are confined to 
the simpler applications of the laws of motion 
to the problems of kinetics. The case of a rigid 
body free to move in siUice, and acted on by 
forces, presents u more complicated problem 
which has exorcised the i>owcrs of the greatest 
niatlicinattcians. The fiiiulumental equations 
referred to moving axes wc'r*; given by L. Euler, 
and many interesting thtt'teins have been de¬ 
duced. When the body is in rotation about on 
axis subject to given forces or constralnU, wc 
have a gyroacope or gyroatai (q.v.). 

Various axioms or principles have 1>ccn put 
forward from time to time, to serve os the basis 
r>f dynamics, and have been applied to tlic study 
o *thc more general problems of kirieticx. Amongst 
tltesc are Mau|}crtuis’s J*rinciple of f^nat Action; 
Sir W. R. Hamilton’s iV/netpfe qf yarying Action, 
further dcvciopcil by G, Jiicubi; and the 
axiom that every natural motion of on independent 
material ayatem is such that the ayatemfotbma with 
uniform velocity one of its ^ atraighteat' paiha, 
propounded by U. Hertz. The method of 
generalized co-ordinates introduced by Lagrange 
is employed by most of these dynamidsU. 
Whereas these various principles arc not incon¬ 
sistent with Newton’s system of kinetics, the 
* principle of relativity ’ (q>v.), recently pro¬ 
pounded by Einstein, would, if accepted, revolu¬ 
tionize the whole science,— Bibuoorafuy: Kel¬ 
vin and Tait, Natural Philoaophy; J. Clerk 
Maxwell, Matter and Motion, Treatises on 
Dynamiea by A. and J, G. Gray, H. Lamb, A. 
E. H. Love, .1. H. Jeans. Elementaiy textbooks; 
J. Cox, Mechaniea; R. C. Fawdiy, Statica and 
Dynamicn; C. S, Jackson and W. M. RulierU, 
A Firtl Dynamiea, 

Kinetic Theory of Gases. This is a branch 
of the kinetic theory of matter which aims at 
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explaining its prof>erties by the motions of the 
molecules which compose it. A gas is taken to 
consist of a vast nuint^r of molecules flying about 
in all directions with various and varying 
velocities, the path of any one molecule being 
made up of straight parts connected by curved 
parts where the niolcculc is deflected by en¬ 
countering another molecule, or rebounding from 
tlic wall of an enclosure. At ordinary pressures 
the time during which it is moving in a straight 
line greatly exceeds the lime occupied by cn- 
cemnters. Tlic impacts on the walls of the 
enclosure give rise to the pressure. The tempera-‘ 
ture depends on the kinetic energy of the mole¬ 
cules (* heat, a mode of motion *). The tendency 
of gases to diffuse into one another, if in contact, 
or Hcpamied by a jiorouH partition, is obviously 
explained by tins theory, as well os gaseous 
viscosity (sec Hydrodfptamics), and the fact thak 
the viscosity of a gas increases with rise of tern- 
|K‘raiurts 

The molecules may lie supposed to attract 
one another when suflicicntly close together. 
In the li(|ui(l state the inoleeulcs are so close 
together that in general the molecule is not 
moving fast (mough to escape fnun the attraction 
of its neighbours, i>ut evaporation from the free 
surface of a liqtild is accounted for by the escape 
of those molecules whose velocity is exceptionally 
high, so ns to form vatM)ur, which is mutter in the 
gaseous state. 

Ix!t V* be the arithmetic mean of the squares 
of the velocities of the molecules, p the pressure 
ficr unit urea, and p the density. Then it can 
be shown that p ^ IpV*; and, assuming that 
T, the alMolutc temperature, is proportional to 
V*, then T ■ kV*, where k is a constant for a 
given gas. lleiu'c p ^ pT/.Sk. This formula 
expresses the experiinental laws of Boyle and 
Charles. The law of Avogiulro, which states that 
for a given voliiiae, temperature, and pressure 
the nuinlter of niok^culcs is the same for every 
gns, is also dedueiblc from kinetic theory. 

Amongst the other gaseous phenomena that 
Clin l>c explained by the kinetic theory are the 
differtMicc between the two specifle heats of a 
gas, the phenomena of liquefaction, dissociation 
and critical tcmi>emture, the conduction of heat* 
and the limits of the earth's atmosphere. Since, 
fbr any gas in a given state, p and p ‘cun be 
oecuraloly deteriuinccl, the formula p =» IpV* 
yields the value of V with the sonic degree of 
accuracy. Again, if N be the number of mole¬ 
cules in unit volume, Xm - - p. Hence if N is 
known, m cun be found, and vice versa. There 
are various methods of determining these and 
other quantities entering into the theory of gases. 
The following are approximate data for hydro¬ 
gen at O*’ C. and 700 mm. pressure^ V 1604 
metres per second. N 8'7 X 16^* per cubic 
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centimetre, m = 1‘flfl x 10"“ gm. Number of 
collisions of molecules per cubic centimetre per 
second » 1*6 x 10**. Mean length of * free 
path*, 1*4 X 10'* cm. Diameter of molecule, 
about of mean free path. 

The kinetic theory of matter was foreshadowed 
by Democritus and other Greek philosophers,^ 
Gassendi and Hooke in the seventeenth century, 
and D. Bernoulli in the eighteenth century, made 
advances, but; the kinetic theory of gases as we 
now know it is due chiefly to R. Clausius, J. Clerk 
Maxwell, and L. Boltzmann.— Bibliography: 
J. H. Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Oases; J. Clerk 
Maxwell, Theory of Ueat, 

King (O.H.Gcr. chunig^ kuning; A.Sax. cyn ~, 
tng, cytig; Eng., king^ from Goth, chuni, tribe), 
the title of a ruler who is vested with supreme 
authority over a tribe, a race, a nation, or a 
state. Generally speaking, it was force which 
established thrones and created kings. A lucky 
soldier usurped a crown and founded a dynasty. 

** Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heu- 
reux says Voltaire, hut this lucky soldier had a 
natural right to rule in virtue of his superior 
intclligcfic*e and the services he had rendered 
to the coriinuiiity. The first kings were in¬ 
dividuals who had distinguished themselves 
from their fellow-men by virtue of their phy¬ 
sical or mental superiority, strength, intelli¬ 
gence, or wealth. As their power increased, their 
ofllcc became hereditary in their families, 
although it sometimes remained elective. Kings . 
were considered God's representatives upon 
earth, enjoyed divine adoration, and their persons 
were socred. The royal dignity was surrounded 
by the halo of the divine; its power became 
superhuman, land became royal domain, subjects 
royal servants. After Charlemagne, and especially 
under the feudal system, the title of king im¬ 
plied considerable power and sovereignty. It 
tlicn followed that * the king can do no wrong *• 
It was at that time that kingship became terri¬ 
torial instead of tribal or national, i.c. the king 
was the king of the land and not of the people. 
Few new kings were created during the Middle 
Ages down to the French Revolution: but the 
reverse was the case during the nineteenth 
century, when several new kingdoms and kings 
arose, the latter calling themselves the kings 
of the people and not of the Ihnd, such as the 
King of the Belgians, the King of the Hellenes, 
Ac. In modem times, since the rise of oonstitu- 
tionaiisin, with the menace of republicanism 
lurking in the background, kings are neither the 
chief source of authority nor are they absolute, 
whilst their sovereign power is mostly vested* 
in the legislative body. The latter has also a 
right to depose an unworthy king. At present 
there are no absolute kings, and since 1018 only 
twelve European countries have a l&ng at all. 



KING-GRAB 

Kinft-crab {LimiUua), a peculiar genus of 
'animals placed in the ord. Xif^hnsura (sword- 



tailed)} of the class Arachnida. They are foimd 
on the Atlantic coasts of northern and tropical 
America, the shores of India and Further India, 
the Eastern Archipelago, China, and Japan. 
The head resembles a broad horse-shoe 8hai)cd 
shield, with two pairs of eyes upon the upper 
surface, the second pair being the larger and 
forming the true visual organs. The mouth 
opens on the lower surface, and around it arc 
attached six imirs of limbs with spinous joints. 
A second shield somewhat hexagonal in shape 
covers the abdominal part, and beneath it arc 
the gills, or branchuBt borne ujion Avc pairs of 
appendages which represent the abdominal feet 
of the crab. The average length is about 2 feet. 
These crabs are destitute of swimming powers, 
and if placed on their backs they appear, like 
turtles, unable to recover their natur^ position. 
The commonest species is the LimQlwt 
phimtUf found chiefly on the North American 
coast from Maine to Yucatan. The upper surfhee 
of the tail, as in other species, bean numerous 
spines. Tacky plena gigaa is commbn In the Malay 
region; T. triderUalua ranges from Borneo to 
Japan; T. hceveni is native to the Moluccas. 
Cfweinaacarpiua rotundicauda is found on the 
shores of India, Further India, Siam, the Moluc- 
,oas, and the Philippines. 

Klngfrahery the name of birds belonging to 
the fomily Alcedinlda, native to most parts of 
the world, and allied to hombills and hoopoes. 
Th^ are distinguished by the elongated, stoutly 
formed bill, broad at the base, and terminating 
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in a finely acute (loint; short rounded wings; 
short tail; strong feet, with third and fourth toes 
joined together. The common kingfisher, found 
in Great Britain (Akedo has the upper 

part of the head, Uie sides of the neck, and the 
coverts of the wings green, spotted with blue. 
The back is dark-green in colour, the lov/er back 
and rump being of a bright-bhic. The throat is 
white, and the under suifoce of the lx>dy a pale- 
brown colour. It frequents the bunks of rivers, 
and, perched on the bough of a tree, watches for 
fish. When the prey is perceived, it dives into 
the water, secures the fish with its beak, and 
carries it to land, where it kills the prey and 
swallows it entire. It is ulKiiit 7 Inches in length. 
This bird has been greatly (Hilebratecl In ancient 
|KK‘tU; and legtMulary lore, and is the subject 
of many supenliUons. The American belted 
Kingfisher {Crrple akyon) is of a bluish-slate 
colour, with uii iron-cotoure<] Immk! on the breast, 
whilst the head l>eura a rrest of feathers. In the 
racquet-tHik^l kingfishers (Tunysiptcra) of the 
East Indies, New Guinea, and the Moluccas two 
of the tail-fcatlicra arc narrow and elongateil, 
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with expanded tips. A large Australian species 
{Dacelo gigaa) is known os the laughing-jackass 
(q.v.). 

Kinghom, a royal burgh of Scotland, in 
Fifeshire, on the Firth of Fort,h, a favourite 
summer-resort and golfing-plocc, and once the 
residence of the kings of Scotland. It was made 
a royal burgh in the twelfth century, and hod 
its latest charter from James VI in 1611. Pop, 
(mi), 2425. 

Klnglake, Alexander William, English his¬ 
torian, bom 1800, died in 1801. He was educated 
at Etcm and Cambridge, called to the Bar in 
1837, but abandoned law In 1856. He first made 
his mark in 1844 by the publication of £otken, 
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B narrative of Easteni travel. The flnt volume 
of hin Invasion of the Crimea appeared in 1808, 
and ut once cstabluhcd his reputation as a 
brilliant historian; seven volumes followed at 
intervals, the eighth and lost in 1887. The 
book is a monumental work, but goes too much 
into details of events which have now ceased to 
be important. 

Kings, Books of, fonn two books In the 
English and one book in the Hebrew canon of 
the Old Testament. The books of Kings are 
closely connected witli the Orat and second of 
Samuel, and, following these, form the third 
and fourth in whnt is known as ‘ the four books 
of the kingdom \ From internal evidence it 
would seem that these were written by a series 
of contemporary authorities, with additions and 
glosses made by a later writer. The history in 
the bewks of Kings begins with the close 6t 
llavid’s reign, and carries the events onwards 
to the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of the temple. This embraces, uifcording to the 
received <?liroiiology, a period of upwards of 
•UM) years (1015-588 B.c.), and includes the 
history of both the kingdoms of Judah and 
Isniel. The chnmulogy, however, has been much 
disputed. In coiiiparing these l)ook8 with the 
Chronicles it is found that while the former 
describe the divkU*d kingdom of Israel and 
Judah, the latter arc occupied almost exclusively 
with Judah; and further, that the books of 
Kings seem to have been compiled under pro¬ 
phetic, ami the Chronicles under priestly in- 
ihieiice. 

King’s Bench, Queen’s Bench, Court of, 
an ancient court of common law, which suc- 
cec'ded the curia regie. Formerly it was a 
scpunite <>ourt in England, and was divided into 
scvcnil branches for the trial of different kinds 
of pleas. With the Common Pleas and Exche¬ 
quer it now forms the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, and is presided over 
by the I^rd Chief Justice of England. See 
Supteme Court oj Judkaiute, 

King’s College, one of the colleges of Cam¬ 
bridge University, founded by King Henry VI 
in 1441. Eton College is a sister foundation, 
and there ore very close ties between the two 
colleges, lentil 1851 undergraduates of this 
college hiui the privilege of graduating without 
sitting for a university examination. 

King’s College, Iiondon, an educational in¬ 
stitution incxirporated in 1820, reinoorporated 
in 1882, and now an integral part of the Uni¬ 
versity of London (q«v.)* 

King’s Counsel, Queen’s Counsel, In Eng¬ 
land or Ireland barristers, and in Scotland 
members of the faculty of advocates, appointed 
counsel to the Crown, and speolally sworn as 
such, their oath binding them to service. 


They do not act against the Government or 
Crown except by special permission, which id 
always granted. They have precedence over 
other barristers, and rank among themselves 
according to seniority. They arc appointed by 
patent from the Crown on the nomination of the 
Lord Chancellor. They can act as judges of 
assize when named in the commission. It is the 
established etiquette that no king’s counsel 
conducts any cose without the assistance of a 
junior counsel. The professional robes of king’s 
counsel ore of sUk instead of stuff like those of 
ordinary barristers; hence the phrase ’to take 
silk The first to be appointed to the rank of 
queen’s counsel was Sir Francis Bacon in 1604. - 
ITicre were 308 K.C.’s in 1921. 

King’s County, an inland county of Leinster, 
Ireland; area, 498,203 acres. A large portion is 
covered by the Bog of Allen, and part of the 
south with the Slieve Bloom Mountains. Lime¬ 
stone occurs in the north-west, and has been 
quarried. The principal produce is oats, wheat, 
and potatoes, and there are breweries at Tulla- 
more. In 1018 King’s County returned one 
member to the British Parliament. The county 
town is Tullamorc; Birr is next in size. Pop. 
56,832. 

Kingsley, Charles, English clergyman, novel¬ 
ist, and poet, born in 1819, died in 1875. He 
went to school ut Clifton and Helston, and when 
his father became rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
studied at King’s College, London, and after¬ 
wards at Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree in 1842. He now became 
curate of Eversley, in Ham|>shire, and published 
a poem, The Saint's Tragedy, and a volume of 
Village Sermons, which became popular. This 
was followed in 1849 by the novel Alton Locke, 
in which his oplnicns of the social and economic 
questions of the time arc powerfully expressed. 
Upon the same lines, fc t dealing with ^ sub¬ 
ject from the ogricultur .1 side, followed his novel 
of Yeast in 1661. In 1858 was published Hypatia, 
and in 1855 Westward Hot, both brilliant his¬ 
torical novels, the former dealing with the early 
Christian Churcli, the latter with the South 
American adventurers of the Elizabethan era. 
Among his other well-known works are: Tko Years 
Ago; Hereward the Wake; OUtucua, or the Wanders 
of the Shore; Andromeda and other Poems; The 
Water Babies; and At Last: a Christmas tn the 
West Indies, the outcome 0 / a xdsit. He was pro¬ 
fessor of modom history at Cambridge iom 
1860 to'’lS68, became canon of Chester in 1869, 
and of Westminster in 1878, still retaining the 
living of Eversley. Cftorlss Kingsley, hie Letters 
and Memory of his Idfe, edited hy his wife, was 
publishedin 1877, Kingsley was a great admirer 
of Darwin and Huxfey, mainlaining Ikat sdence, 
end particularly the Darwinian theory, and 
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theology were quite oompatlble.—Cf. M. Keuf- 
mann, CAorlef Kingt^s ChriHian SociaHjtt and 
Soded Rejormer, 

Kingsley, Henry, English novelist, brother of 
Charies Kingeleyt was bom in 1800, and died 
in 1876. Educated at King's College, l^ndon, 
d Worcester College, Oxford, he left England 
1858 and went to Australia, returning in 1888. 
In 1880 he published his novel OeigjTey /fom/gn, 
in which he utilized his Australian experiences. 
Of his other novels, ffonensAoe, UiUyatB 
and the Burtcna, and Auetin KUiatt are the best. 
He vras for a short time editor of the Edinburgh 
Daily RevioDt and went out as war correspondent 
, in the Franco-German War, being the first 
Englishman to get into Sedan after its fall. 

King's Speech, a document prepared by the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet, and read by the 
king fhiin the throne In the House of Lords at 
the State opening of Parliament. The king 
drives' to W^minstcr, and the members of the 
House of Commons are summoned by * Black 
Hod ' to attend the House of Lords to hear the 
speech. It is usually divided iiiio three parts, 
opening with a reference to foreign relationships, 
and followed by a section which is addres^ 
only to the members of the House of Commons 
and deals with finance, and concluding with a 
review of home affairs and an invocation for ''the 
blessing and guidance of Almighty God At 
four o'clock in the afternoon the speech is again 
read to both Houses, and ' an humble addrw is 
presented to His Majesty, thanking him for his 
most gracious speech'. 

Klngaton, William Henry Giles, novelist* was 
born in London in 1814, and died in 1880. He 
lived for many yean in Oporto, where his fother 
was in business, but settM in England in 1844, 
and in 1880 began the long series of boys' books 
for which he ia chiefly famous. Among his best- 
known stories are: Peter the ti haler. The Three 
Midehipment The Three Lieuienanta, The Three 
Commandere, and The Three Admirale, He also 
rdited several boys' periodicals, and wrote a 
number c/ books of travel. 

Kingston, a city of Ontario, Canada, on Navy 
Bay, at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and con¬ 
nect by the Bideau Canal with Ottawa. The 
Queen's University was founded In 1841, and 
Kingston is also the seat of the |loyal Military 
College. The town Is an Important railway 
junction, and a service of lake steamers, as wefl 
as the canal, affords a ready means of communi¬ 
cation by water. There are several grain ele¬ 
vators and flour-mills, shipbuilding-yards, and 
textile manufoctories. The premt dty, founded 
1782, on the site of the old F^oh fort of Fton- 
tenao, was the capital of Canada from 1841 to 
1844. Fort Prontenac was established In 1688 
by Count ^ Frontenac, Governor of Canada, 


and was destroyed by the Iroquois, but restored 
again in 1898. Pop. 18,874. 

Kingston, the capital of Jamoko, on the 
south coast, connected by rail with the other 
towns of the island. It suffered immense damage 
in .Tan,, 1907, from an earthquake and consequent 
(Ire. The harbour, which is 0 miles long by 2 
miles wide, is separated from the sea by a narrow 
slip of low land, and fonns an excellent anchorage 
for vessels of any size. Pop. 57,879. 

Kingston, a city of New York, United States, 
on the Hudson. It Is united os a city with the 
former town of Kondout, on tlic Hudson and 
Delaware Canal, which taps the Pcjinsylvanla 
coal-fields. The Senate House was founded in 
1070. Pop. (1921), 20,088, 

Klngaton-upon-Thamea, a town of Eng¬ 
land, county of Surrey, on the right bank of 
the Thames, 12 miles from Hyde Park Cromer. 
Its antiquity is proved by numerous Homan 
remains found in its vicinity, and the Saxon 
kings were crowned here from Edward the Elder 
to Kthelred 11. The stone on which the kings 
were crowned is preserved within an iron en¬ 
closure near the markct-placc. It returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1921), 80,484. 

Kingstown, a seaimrt of Ireland, oa the 
south shore of Dublin liny. The harbour con¬ 
struction was begun in IHi*;. and completed In 
18.59. There arc two piers, r jclraiing an area of 
250 acres, with a depth varying from 18 to 27 
feet. Kingstown has regular mail-stcamcr com¬ 
munication with Holyhead. It is much fre¬ 
quented for sea-bathing, and is linked by tram¬ 
way with Dublin. In 1821 George IV gave |)er- 
niission to change the name of the town from 
D)!'deary to Kingstown, and this is commemo¬ 
rated by a granite, crown-surmounted obelisk. 
Pop. 18,941. 

Kingstown, capital of St. Vincent, Windward 
Islands, West Indies, on the south coast of that 
island. Pop. 4800. 

King-vulture, the Oyparchue papa of tropical 
America, exclusive of the West Indies. It is 
about feet in length, and upwards of 8 feet 
across the expanded wings, plumage generally 
white, the bare skin of the head and neck brilli¬ 
antly coloured. The other vultures are said to 
stand quietly by until this, their monarch, has 
finished his repast. 

King WiUlam'a Town, or 'King *, a town 
in the south-east of Cape Province, on the 
Buffalo River, oonnected by railway with the 
seaport East London and the Cape railways 
generally. When Kaffraria was a separate colony, 
this town was its capital. Pop. (1918), 8688. 

King-wood, a Braadllan wood believed to 
be derived from a leguminous tree, a species of 
Triptolenuea, but by some referred to Brya 
Mnue, It k beautlfhlly streaked with violet 
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tints, and w used in turning and small cabinet¬ 
work. Called also VioUt^wod, 

Klnk'ajou (Cercoleptes eaudivohiUuJs), a planti¬ 
grade carnivorous mammal of northern South 
America, belonging to the raccoon family 
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(Procyonidtr). In habit it is omnivorous, noc¬ 
turnal, and docile when captured. In shape it 
resembles the lemur: the legs arc short, fiir close 
and woolly, tall long and prehensile. Being fond 
of honey, it makes frequent forays upon the 
nests of bees. 

Kino, an astringent extract, resembling 
cuti^hu, obtained various trees. The 

original is procured firom Pferocarpiis Marsupium, 
a handsome Kast Indian tree, nat. ord. Legu- 
ininostp, which yields a valuable timber. Kino 
is the juice of the tree dried without artificial 
heat. African or Gambia kino is obtained ftom 
another species (P. erinaceua), a native of tropical 
Western Africa, ilhak-tree or Bengal kino is the 
product of Buira frondSaa; while Botany Bay 
kino is got from various species of Eucalyptus. 
Kino consists of tannin, gum, and extractive, 
and is a powerful astringent. 

Kinross', a small inland county qf Scotland, 
west of Fife, and entirely surrounded by that 
county and Perthshire; area, 5?,410 acres. It 
forms a level plain, enclosed by tlie Ochll Hills 
in the n.w., the Lomond Hills in the b., Benarty 
Hill in the s., and the Cleish HUb in the s.w. 
Ix>Qh Leven is in the <.entre Of thb plain. The 
geological formations are freestone, basalt, lime¬ 
stone, and coal In the south. Kinross-shire 
unites with one of the divtalons of Perthshire in 
returning one member to PsrlUunent. Pop. 
7063.—^Therc b a smsil town of the s&me name 
in the county. Pop. 8631. 


Kinssle' (Ir. Ceaim^SaUe, Head of the Brine), 
a seaport town and waterii^-placc of Cork, Ire^ 
land, of great historical interest. Milo de Courc) 
was created Baron of Kinsalc in 1228, and hb 
ancestors had the traditional privilege of remain¬ 
ing covered in the presence of royalty, exercised 
until the time of George IV. Kin(g)rale b the 
premier baronage of Ireland. The promontory. 
Old Head of Kinsale, a prominent landmark for 
navigators, forms one extremity of Courtmac- 
sherry Bay. where the Luaitmtia was sunk on 
7th May, 1015. Pop. 4020. 

Klntyre, or Caniyre, a peninsula, Scotland, 
l>etween the Firth of Clyde and the Atlantic, 
forming the southern division of Argyllshire. . 
It is 40 miles long from the Isthmus of Tarbert 
to the Mull of Kintyre in the south-west, and 
has an average breadth of about 7 miles. 

Klo'to, or Kyoto (formerly Mlako), a city 
of Honshu, Japan, connected by railway with 
Osaka. It was formerly the residence of the 
Emperor, and the eccleoiastical capital of Japan. 

It b the centre of learning and of artistic manu¬ 
factures, and has a university, established in 1807, 
Pop. (1020), 501,805. 

Kipling, Rudyard, Britbh auUior, was bom 
on the 30th Dec., 1665. Hb father was ior many 
years curator of the Lahore Museum in India. 
He was educated at the United Ser\’iccs College, 
Westward Ho, North Devon, a scliuol which he 
has immortalized in S Iky and At the age 
of seventeen he returned to Inaiu, and became 
assistant editor of The Civil and Military Gazette 
and Pioneer^ a Lahore paper. In 1C80 he pub- 
Ibhed Departmental IHttiea, a ^ of light 

verse; and In 1887 Plain Talea to. the 7fr, a 
collection of short stories, appe eu. These wcie 
followed by Soldiers Three^ In Black and B hUr 
The Phantom ^Rickahaw, Wee Witiie Winkie^ i ad 
other collections of short stories. These stories 
are told in a masterly and highly original way, 
and Kipling was at once acknowledged as among 
the foremost writers of Action. The soldier-stories, 
and the stories of children and of offlcial life, 
arc especially good. After travelling in China, 
Japan, and America, he pubibhed a collection 
of sketches of travel under the title of From Sea 
to Sea (not pubibhed in book form until 1890). 
In 1801 he wrote hb first long story, The tight 
that Failed, which has never attaint the popu¬ 
larity of hb short stories. Barrack Room Ballada, 
originally contributed to the NaHonal Observer, 
appeared in book form in 1802, and greatly 
increased Kiplingb reputation as a writer of 
vigorous verse. A fine collection of stories. 
Many Inventions, appeared In 1808; and in I80 V 
and 1805 appeal The Jungle Book and The 
Second t/vt^gb Book, which are considered by 
some critics to be Kipling's masterpieces. In 
1807 he pubibhed Captaina CouragAtua, a tale 
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of the Newfoundland flsheriea, and in 1800 hie 
realistic if somewhat highly coloured collection 
of school-stories, SuUky and Co, His other books 
include Kim (1001), Juat So Stories for Little 
Children (1002), Puck of Pook'e HiU (1000), 
Bewarda and Fairiea (1010), A Divernty of 
Creaturea (1017), The Yeare Bidween (lOlS), and 
TAsttere of Travel (1020). 

Kipling’s work has always been recognized as 
the work of a master. He is one of the few living 
writcra who excel in the difllcult*art of short 
story writing. His verse is vigorous and memor* 
able; his prose is energetic and telling. Tangible 
recognition of his work has not been wanting. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for I.iterature 
in 1007, and is a Doctor of Letters of the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dur¬ 
ham, and Paris (Nov. 1021). 4Some of his admirers 
have perhaps carried their admiration to the other 
side of idolatry, but Kipling must be accounted 
one of the most original and greatest forces in 
contemporary literature.— ^Biblioohaphy: F. L. 
Knowles, A Kipling Primer; G. F. Monkshood, 
Rudyard Kipling: the Man and hia Work, and 
The Leas Familiar Kipling and KipUngana; J. 
Palmer, Rudyard Kipling; W. Leeb-Lundberg, 
IPor<i-/orma/ior in Kipling; a StyliaHc-Philo- 
logical Study, 

Kiri hho^ (kirA'hof), Gustav Robert, German 
physicist, born 1824, died 1887. He was professor 
ijf physi: ’t JtfeiJelberg, and afterwards at Ber¬ 
lin. 7 d 'inviortant work in dynamics and 
i«'rthei va< .>nysics, notably in the theories of 
electrica4 .kI*v 'on, and of the elasticity of 
ihm rods, li yrleaunga, iiber nudhematiache 
Phyaik is still rct^d. The method of spec- 
truiu ukiaL'Nis s chiefly due to KirchholT and 
Bunsen. 

Kirghiz (kir'gez), a nomadic Mongol-Tartar 
race, iiuribcring in its various branches about 
4,500,000, and inhabiting the steppes that extend 
feom the Lower Volga and the Caspian Sea»in 
the west to the Altai and Tian-Shan Mountains 
in the east, and from the .^a of Aral and the 
Syr Daria in the south to the Tobol and Irtish 
on the north. They are divided into two main 
branches: the highlanders or Kara-Kirghiz, and 
the steppe-dwellers or Kirghiz-Kozak. Their 
food is chiefly mutton and horseflesh, and their 
drink the nourishing fermentet^ mare’s milk 
called kotmUa. They dwell in a yurt or semi¬ 
circular tent, the wooden framework of which 
is covered with cloth or felt. Their possessions 
are in sheep, camels, and a small hardy breed of 
hone* and they profess Mahommedanism, but 
tend more towards Shamanism.-^BiBLioaBAPHY; 
E. H. Parker, A Thousand Yeara of the Tartars; 
P. S. Pallas, ObaervatUma aur lea Kirghiz. 

Kirin, a province and city of Manchuria 
(China), fhe province has an area of 105,000 


sq. miles, and a population of 0,000,000, and lies 
in the valley of the Sungari, the granary of 
Manchuria, It produces soya beans, millet., and 
other ooroalH, and cattle, horses, sheep, and |dgs 
are extensively bred. Kirin Is culled Chuen 
('hang (Naval Yard) by the Cliiiicac. Between 
Kirin and the Pcchlli Gulf there is much coal. 
The town stands on the Sungari, and is a great 
centre of the luinlx^ring industry. It is on the 
railroad, and has, us a consequence, a telegraph 
and telephone system. There ore fifty yyfrnig 
(oil-fa(*torics) in the town, and many other 
manufoiauros. Pop. about 100,000. 

Kirkcaldy (kir-kO'di), known us the ‘Lang 
Toun *, a royal and (tolicc burgh and seaport, 
Scotland, county of Fife, on the north shore of 
the Firth of Forth. It consists principally of 
one long, narrow, and twisting street, wldcli, 
ipcludlng suburbs, extends for about 4 miles 
west to east, and is traversed throughout its 
length by a single-track tramway. It bus numer¬ 
ous flux-spinning iiiills, linen- and domask-fec- 
torics, sailcloth- and net-works, roperies, and 
machine-factories, and the largest linoleum and 
floor-cloth works in the world. There is an 
excellent hnrlioitr, and a lurgc^ shipping trade is 
carried on. Kirkcaldy is the birth-place of Adam 
Smith (Wealth of NatUma), and a hall bears his 
name (Adam Smith Motnnriii) Hall). Here also 
was linoleum invented by Mt/hael Nairn (1847), 
who built a factory in Kirkcaldy, and the town 
remains famous to the prc*Hent day for its floor¬ 
cloths. Kirkcaldy semb one member to Parlia¬ 
ment. Pop. (1021), no,501. 

Kirkcudbright (kir-k0'f>ri), a maritime county 
of South-Western Scotland, on the Solway Firth. 
Ar H, 57J,882 acres, of which alxmt onc-fourth 
is arable. The coust-llnc, generally precipitous, 
is considerably imiented. There are extensive 
hilly districts; the rivers include the Dee and 
the Urr; and there are numerous lakes, the 
largest of which is Loch Ken. Granite is qiuirricd 
in several districts, while lead, copper, and iron 
have been found. Kirkcudbright forms with 
Wigtownshire the district known as Galloway, 
and is called the Stea}artTy, The principal towns 
are Kirkcudbright (the county town), Dalbeattie, 
and Castle-lXiuglos. Pop. 87,150.—The ooimty 
town is a royal buigh and port on the Dee, whose 
charter dates from James II, 1455. It has the 
ruins of Bombie Castle, built in 1582 by Sir 
Thomas Macicilan. These ivy-covered relics stand 
on the main street. Dundrennan Abbey (1140) 
lies 4 miles from the town, but only the transept 
and nave are now extant. Pop. 2101. 

Klrldsitiriocb, a police burgh, Scotland, 
county of Dumbarton, 7 miles north by cast of 
Glasgow, with which it is connected by rail 
(North British Railway) and the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. It is also reached by road services 
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of omnibuses from Bishopbriggif Glasgow. In 
the Peel Park are remains of the Roman Wall of 
Antoninus and of Comyns Castle. It has iron* 
foundries, chemieal-works, and coal-mines. Pop. 
(1D2]), 

Klrk-Klllsae, a town of Greece, SO miles e. 
of Adrionople. The battle of Kirk-Kilisse was 
fought 2S^-24th Oct., 1012, when General 
Diniitriev and the Bulgarian Third Army en* 
gaged three Turkish army oorps under Mahmud 
Mukhtar. On the morning of the 24th the 
Turkish army was utterly routed and fell back 
ufion the Karogach line, the fiulgars occupying 
Kirk-Kilisse. In May, 1018, the town was ceded 
by Turkey to the Balkan Allies (Treaty of 
London), but restored to the Turks, Sept., 1918 
(Treaty of Constantinople). On 10th Aug., 1020 
(Treaty of Sevres), it was finally allotted to 
Greece, Pop. 17,000. • 

Klrk-seaalon, the lowest or initiatory court 
of the Established Church of Scotland. It con¬ 
sists of on onluined minister, generally the 
Inoumbent, who presides under the name of 
moderator, and the elders of the congregation, 
of whom two must be present to form a quorum. 
It takes cognizance of spiritual matters and of 
general ecclesiastical discipline witliln the con¬ 
gregation. Other Presbyterian Churches have^ 
a court of the same nature. 

Kirk'wall, a royal and municipal burgh and 
seaport of Scotland, capital of the Orkney Islands, 
standing upon Kirkw^l Bay, to the east side of 
the Island of Pomona or Mainland. The town 
is of {Treat historical Interest, and contains the 
Cathedral of St. Magnus, erecM by Earl Ronald 
in 1187 to perpetuate the memory of his mur¬ 
dered uncle, Jarl Magnus, who wos afterwards 
canonized, and is now patron saint of the Ork¬ 
neys. The choir of the cathedral forms the 
parish church. The ruins of the Bishop’s Palace 
in which King Ifaco died (1268), stand beside 
the cathedral. There are also the ruins of the 
Ektrl’s Palace (1607), which belonged to the quon¬ 
dam Ear] of Orkney, and the remains of a fortress 
of exceptional strength were cleared away to 
make room for an extension of the safe and 
ample harbour berthage. Pop. 8667. 

Klrrlemiiir, a police burgh of Scotland, in 
Forfkrshire. It has manufectnres of coarse linens. 
Sir J. M. Barrie was bom there, and has made 
the village fhinoua as ' Thrums \ (1981), 

8408. 

KlsTaludy, Alexander^ Hungarian poet, bom 
in 1772, died in 1644. Having entered the 
Austrian army os a cadet, he served iii G^many 
and Italy. In 3801 he 1^ the army, and em¬ 
ployed himself almost exduatvely in agriculture 
and in literary pursuits. Hie principal lyrical 
work,//ifqfy <Steerelraei (Hinify'8t40veTMng|),gave 
him a first place among bis na^ve poete. He 


afterwards wrote the historical dramas John 
littnniades and Ladiakms the Cunumian. 

Kiefaludy, Charles, dramatist, brother of the 
preceding, born in 1788, died in 1880. Among 
his best comedies arc The Suitors and The Afur- 
derere. Among his tragedies the best is Irene. 
He was the founder of the modern national 
Hungarian drama. * 

Klah'inev, or Chisinau, a town of Roumania, 
capital of Bessarabia, on the Byk, a tributary of 
the Dniester! In 1812 only a small town, it is 
now the seat of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, has many churches, schools, theatres, 
and large markets for cattle and corn. Kishinev 
was the scene of a massacre of the .Tews in April, 
1008. Pop. about 128,000. 

Klshm, or Klsslm, an island of Persia, at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf. In 1884 it was 
severely damaged by an earthquake. The chief 
town is Tavilah or Kishin. Pop. of town, 5000; 
of island, 15,000. 

Kisma'yu, an open port, Africa, conceded by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to East Africa Com¬ 
pany in 1890, incorporated in Kenya Colony, and 
ceded to Italy with Jubaland In 1925. Between 
Kismayu and Port Duraford there is a stretch 
of territory, 60 miles in length, which contains 
thousands of ruined buildings, and has given rise 
to the theory that Kenya coastal district was 
once very densely populated. Pop. about 4000, 

Klasingen (kla'ing-cn), a watering-place of 
Bavaria, on the Saale. The springs ore (old and 
•aline, and cont&in a loige quantity of carbonic 
acid gas. They are used for cardiac trouble, both 
internally and as baths. I’op. 5800. 

Klstna, or Krishna, a river of India, which 
rises among the Western Gh4ts, flows in an 
easterly direction, and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal 200 miles north of Madras; length, 800 
miles. 

Kit-Cat Club, a political club formed about 
1708, and dissolved in 1720, the resort of Addison, 
Steele, and others, named ftom Christopher Cat 
the owner of a tavern near Temple who 
supplied it with pies. All the members of the 
Club were Whigs, and the publisher Jacob 
Tonson was the secretary. A kit-cat portrait is 
one rather less than half-length, from S't Godfrey 
Kneller’s portraits of the club members. 

Kitchener, Herbert Horatie, British soldier, 
was bom on 24Ui June, 1850, at Ustowel, Ire¬ 
land, died 5th June, 1910. His father was 
Colonel Kftchener, late of the 18th Dragoons 
and Oth-Foot, and the family had migrated 
from Hampshire and Suffolk. The Kitchener 
boys were privately educated, and Herbert 
passed Into Woohrlcb in 1808, leaving in Dec., 
1870. He ihen, while waiting for his commis¬ 
sion, spent a short time with the French army 
under Cbonsy during the Franoo-PrOssian War, 
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and wai gaxetted to the Royal Engineers In 
April* 1871* In 1874* tiling of routine sokliering* 
he was permitted to accept emptoyment under 
the Palestine Exploration Society. With a short 
interval of leave, necessitated by ill-health, he 
remained in Palestine till 1877, when he returned 
, to ^igland* via Constantinople, in order to see 
something of the Russo-Turkish War. His work 
in Palestine resulted in the publication of a 
complete map of the country, on which the maps 
used in the European War were based. From 1878 
to 1882 he was employed under the Foreign 
Office in Cyprus and Asia Minor in survey and 
consular work, and in Jan., 1888, he was gasetted 
captain and appointed to the Egyptian army 
as Bimbashi and second in command of the 
<*avalry. In this year he also made a rapid 
survey of the Sinai Peninsula. 

During the whole of 1884 Captain Kitoliener 
was busily employed in Egypt in connection 
with the Khartum Relief Expedition* and Sir 
George Arthur quotes a letter from Gordon, of 
Nov., 1884, in which ho expresses the opinion 
that when a governor-general should be required 
for the Sudan, KItehener was the man. Late 
In 1885 Kitchener, having resigned his appoint¬ 
ment in the Egyptian army, was given a brevet 
licutcnant-coloncloy, and lent to the Foreign 
Office as representative of the Government on 
the Joint Anglo-French-German Commission 
about to assemble fbr the delimitation of the 
territories of the Sultan of Zanxlbar. In 1880 
ne was bock in Egypt as Governor-General of 
the Eastern Sudan, with head-quarters at Suakin, 
and was wounded during one of the many puni' 
live expeditions he undertook. In 1888, being 
now a brevet-colonel and aide-de-camp to the 
queen, he was appointed adjutant-general In 
Cnirr>. The following year he sfient a few weeks' 
leave in India, and on his return to Egypt 
was charged with the duty of reorganizing the 
Kg>*ptian police. On completion of this special 
duty, Colonel Kitchener again took up hit 
.Appointment of adjutant-general, which he re¬ 
tained till in 1802 he was appointed Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army in tuceesskm to Sir F. 
Grenfell, The next few yean were yean of 
hard work and reorganization, which culminated 
in the decisive victories of Atbara and Omdur- 
man in 1898. Vor his services ia Egypt Kit¬ 
chener was created Baron Kitchener of Khar¬ 
tum and Aspall. 

As an example of bis organizing abOlty, Sir G, 
Arthur writes in vol. 1 of hit “ For this 
^ modest sum (£2,418,918)* and with the less 
* of about 80 British«and 160 Egyptian lives* the 
Dervish power hod been shattered* the Sudan 
reexmpied* nearly a million square miles brou^t 
under An|^o-Egyptian rule* and about 700 miles 
of permanent railway constructed ", 

You vn. 


During 1890 Lord Kitchener was Governor* 
General of the Sudan. After the outbreak of the 
Boer YVor he was appointed Chief of the Staff 
to Lord Roberts, whom he Joined at Gibraltar 
oil 27th Dec., 1800. After being Roberts's right- 
hand man, and acting more as his deputy 
than as a chief of the staff, Lord Kitchener was* 
on 20th Nov,* 1000, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief on Lord Roberta's resignation. IV^ace was 
not algned till May, 1002, luid in July Lord Klt- 
eliener reached England. In October he was 
appointed Commander-In-Chief in India, where 
he arrived (via Khartum) on 28th Nov. 

The greater part of 1008 was spent In an 
exhaustive tour of the North-West Frontier, 
after which he submitted his scheme for the 
* Reorganization and Redistribution of the Army 
in IndiaIxdiig “ convinced that much of its 
fexisting oonditioii cried aloud for reform 
Briefly spetiking, the scheme substituted two 
armies for the existing four commands, and 
made lecomincndations for (1) reducing gar¬ 
rison troo|i8 to the mlniinuni; (2) providing 
a field army ready for Imniediatc action; (8) 
perfecting mobilization arrangements. This 
scheme was sanctioned in the following year. 
A suggestion for the establishment of a staff 
college in India was also approved, and materi¬ 
alized in .Inly, 1005. On .Tun., 1005, Ixird 
Kitchener issued his meinonuidum on the existing 
system of the dual control of the army In India, 
by which the military member of council (a 
soldier) had in effect the power of vetoing the 
recommendations of the Comnruindcr-in-Chief. 
Finally the Secretary of State upheld Kitchener's 
view that the military member was an ana¬ 
chronism* and that the Commandcr-in-Chief 
should be the only resimnsible military adviser 
of the Viceroy. Shortly aftc^r this Loi^ Curzoii 
resigned. 

At the express desire of the Secretary of State, 
Kitchener agreed to remain in India for an 
extended period, and it was not till Sept.* 1000, 
that he handed over his command to General 
Sir O'Moore Creogh* V.C., and left India to fUlfll 
an engagement entered into with the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments that he should 
advise them on the details of their proposed 
defence schemes. Early In 1010 he submitted a 
memorandum to the Governments concerned and 
returned to England* arriving at Plymouth In 
April. Shortly after his arrival he was presented 
by King Edward with the baton of a Field- 
Marshal. 

In November of the same year he visited the 
Sudan* and from there mode a journey through 
East Afeica to Mombasa* returning to England 
in time for the ooronation of King George, In 
Sept,* 1011* he was appointed British agent in 
F^ypt, whi^ post be held till June, 1014, when 
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he retumed to Kiif^liuid on leave, having In the 
meantime Iictii en;ute<i an earl. FaU*, however, 
ordained that liin fiiui'h-needcd fieriod of real 
should lie cut short, and when, in obedience to 
Bii order that all hemia of rniMtons abroad should 
at on(« rejoin their f>o8ts, he was actually on 
boanl the sU^amcr to return to Egypt, his lust 
and greatest responsibility came to him. On 
lird Aug., HM4, he received a message from the 
Prime Minister that he was to remain in England; 
two days later he became Secretary of State for 
War. 

On taking over his duties at the War Office, 
lie is quntod by Sir O. Arthur as remarking: 
** There is no anny Implying that the 000,000 
men—all thot were uvnilable for home ilcfcticc 
and for the expeditionary force—^uld by no 
stretch of imagination l)c considered numerically 
Buftleicrit for the work in hand. As to the' 
duration of the war he hud no iltusions, llis 
iniiiiefJmte olijecrt was to get men and more men, 
and with this pur|M)sc in view he issued his 
procliiinutiun: 

“ Your King and Country need youl An 
addition of 1(K>,IH)0 men to ills Majesty's He- 
gtilar Anny is imiiu*<Uutcly necessary in the 
present grave national emergency. Ixird 
Kitchener is confident that this apf^cul will tic 
at. once ri'Sponded to tiy all who have the safety 
of our Empire at heart." 

He was aiining nt seventy divisions in three 
years; within a fortnight he had his first hundred 
thousand, and * Kitchener's Army * was in being. 
In twelve montlis he hail two million. 

Tlie multifarious duties of a StH'reiary of 
Slate fur War kept Lord Kitchener almost 
entirely at the War Office, but on oceasiont he 
was able to moke hurried visits to certain 
theatres of war to consult, advise, and hearten. 
These visits were appreciateil and desired equally 
by coinmamlent of our own forces and by those 
of our Allies; and it . was on the occasion of one 
such visit that the end came. For some time 
prior to June. 1910, events in Russia had been 
unsatiafactory—largely on aeeount of the want 
of arms and munitions—and it was by the 
express wish of the Tsar that on Ath .lufie. 1910, 
11 ibw days after he had addressed a meeting 
represeiitii^f the House of Commons, Lord Kit¬ 
chener embarked at Scapa on board H.M.S. 
llampahitet to go to Ardiangel to advise with 
the Huosiaii comnumden on the situation on 
the Eastern Front. The outcome of this Altai 
voyage is a matter of history. 

In a foreword to Sir George Arthur^ Life of 
Lord KUchenett Ihui Haig writes: ** We gained 
a respite (on the Mame). The Empire may 
thank God that H was given not only the 
respite but the man capable of tak^ 8d\'an- 
to^ of it; the man ... to all m^arunce the 


only one we hod nt this crisis in whom the 
nation had the trust and confidence which mode 
the task |)Ossib]c. Who can doubt tiuit Init for 
this man and his work Germany would have 
been vHoriousf” — BiULiaGRACiiY; Sir Geoige 
Arthur, Life of lAtrd Kitchener; Dr. S. Daiches, 
Lord Kitctiener and hie Work in Patestine; D. A. , 
Mackenzie, Lord Kitchener: the Story of hie Life 
and Work; £• S. Grew, Ac., Lord Kitchener* 

Kitchener, ^ew name of Berlin, Canada (q .v.). 

Kitchener Scholarships. Tlicsc scholarships 
were founded in 1910 by the Kitchener National 
Memorial Fund. The original intention of the 
founders was to enable young men jiitendc<l for 
a eommer(*inl career to study and gain experience 
in the countries of the Ailied nuiioiiH. The 
scholarships arc worth £1.50 u year, and were 
first awanied to the sons of B<Tvice>nieii who had 
l)cen killed or disabled, and to service-men under 
twenty-five years of age, I’lieir 8 cx)|m» was in¬ 
creased at a later date, and they now include 
ordinary scholarships at British universities for 
medical and divinity students. They were 
awarded to men who abandoned u university 
career in order to join the navy or army. 

Kltchcn-mlddena, the name given to certain 
moimds, from II to 10 feet in height and 100 to 
1000 fi'ct ill length, found in Denmark and in 
different parts of Scotland. They contain relies 
of what is known os Maglemosiaii culture, which 
cntereil Europe firom Western SibtTia and clung 
to the Baltic area and Scotland. 'Fhis culture 
dates back lieyond the introduction of the 
Neolithic industry. 

Kitchena, Communal, opened during the 
European War by the Ministiy of Food in 
I.ondon and other huge towns of the United 
Kingdom, had for their original purpose that 
of supplying to the working-classes, for con¬ 
sumption in their own homes, cooked food of 
wholesome quality and moderate price. Their 
noiiie, unpopular as suggesting a step in the 
direction of communism, was changed to that. 
of National Kitehons; while the difficulty of 
keeping the food hot in transit, together with 
other reasons, militated against the success of 
tlie original plan, ami the kitchens ultimately 
became restaurants, meals being served on the 
premises under the direction of speinally trained 
manageresses supplied fh>m a central head- 
quorten in London. Many of these National 
Restaurants proved highly successful, being 
much appreciated, not only by the ‘working- 
classes *, but by others of limited means. After 
the end of the European War the Ministry of 
Food announced the inteption of doaing the* 
restaurants^.^but these w«re, in several cities, 
taken over and continued by the local authorities. 

Kite, a bird of the fiilcon family, differiiqs 
from the true Ailcons in having a somewhat long 
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forked tail, long wings, short legs, and weak bill 
and talons. This last peculiarity renders it the 
least formidable of the birds of pit^y. The com¬ 
mon kite, gleod, or gledc (Mihua iettntta), now 
a rare Hritiah bird, ranges through Kurope to 
North Africa, S>Tia, and Asia Minor. It preys 
^hiefly on the smaller quadrupeds, birds, and 
young chickens. It usually builds in the fork of 
a tree in a thick wood. The pariah kite (Af. 
gmunda) is a well-known Indian scavenger, os is 
the Brahminy kite or Pondicherry eagle (Uaiimtur 
indus), which ranges to Australia and New Guinea. 



Swallow-tailed Kut (^anouUi/ureaiiu) 


A related species, the whistling kite (//. aphenu- 
rua), inhabits the last two countries and also New 
Caledonia. The common kite of America is the 
Iciitiia miaaiaaipfnenaiM, The awl-billcd or ever¬ 
glade kite (Hoairhamua aociMHa), which ranges 
into South America from Florida and Cuba, pos¬ 
sesses a slender hooked beak adapted to extract¬ 
ing snails from their shells. 

KItovo H1U8» a range of hills in Tanganyika 
Territory. The strong positions oonstructod by 
the Germans in these hills, in the beginning of 
the European War, were captured by General 
Smuts in March, 1010. 

KiPa Goty House, at Ayleaford, Kent, a One 
specimen of a dolmen, composed of three upright 
stones, about 8 feet high, and a cap stone of about 
fl feet in length. 

Kittiwalce, a species of gull (Riaaa tndaciyUi)^ 
found in great abundance in all the northern parts 
of the world wherever the const Is high and rocky, 

Klunf^-raow, capital of Hainan Island, Chino, 


a treaty port since 1876. Hoi-tati is the scu|>ort. 
Pop. 58,527. 

Kizll-lrmak (the Turkish for * Red River'), 
u river known to the annents us the Halys, the 
principal river of Asia Minor. Rising in the 
Kanil»el Hugh, east of the town of Sivas, it 
flows in a circuitous route for about 500 miles, 
and enters the llloek Sea near Sinope. 

Klall*Kum, a Mindy dissert in Asia, south-east 
of l4ake Aral, lying between the Ainti Daria 
(Oxus) and the Syr Daria. 

Klapka, Geoig, lltingHrian general, bom in 
1820, died in 1892. KtlueattHl In the artillery 
school, Vienna, he was apprilnted to a command 
ill 1847. In the Hungarian ReMtion of 1848 
Klapka joined the revolt us chief of the staff, 
and in 1840 ho took e<»mmand of an army corps. 
For a short time he was Minister for IVur, and 
tficn he took command at Komdroni, which he 
defended brilliantly until he marched out on his 
own terms. He emigrated to Rrltaln almost 
iminediately, liut eventually retired into Switser> 
land. In 1880 he orgiini/.ed u Hungarian divi¬ 
sion for tlic Prussian anny, and was fiermitted 
to return to Hungary. He di(*<l at Budapest, 
lie wrote Memoira of thr. War of indtpendtuncr. 
(1850) and Tht National IVar in //ungury and 
Tranaylvimia, 

Klaproth (khVp'rOt), llcini'i'h .Tulius, German 
Orientalist and traveller, Imim; in 178:1, died 188.1. 
Among his numerous vrrittngs may Im* mentioned 
his Deacription of the Raatrm Caucaaoat Denctip- 
Hon of the Russian Proviticea behveen the Caapian 
and the Black .SVos, Cafak^ue of the Chineae and 
Manchu Booka and MSS, in the littyal hiUrarp 
of Berlin, Aaia Polyglotfa, and Cotlectiona of 
Kg:;pHan Antifpiitiea, 

Klauaenburft (kloii'sitn-bur/i; Hun. Kokmdr, 
now caller} Cluj), a town of Uoumaniu, formerly 
belonging to Austria, capital of Transylvania. 
The cathedral (S. Michael) was founded by King 
Sigismiind (1414), and the Reformed church 
wus built by Mattliios CVirviniis In 1488. It hurl 
a Magyar University, founded In 1872, but a new 
Kouinonian University was founded In 1910, 
Klauscnburg was founded by the Homans, and 
WHS formerly walled. l*op. il0,(N)0. 

Klauatbal, formerly a town of Pmssla, on 
the Harz, the centre of on im|K)rtant mining 
riistrict, now a suburb of Zcllerfcld. 

Klkber (klft-b&r), Jean Baptiste, French 
general, bom at Strasbourg 1758, and assassi¬ 
nated in Cairo by a fanatic in IBflO. He was 
the son of a mason, and studied in Paris for two 
years to quality himself as an architect. During 
his training, however, he assisted two Austrian 
nobles in a tavern brawl, and was nominated, as 
a reward, to the Milltaiy ScJiooI at Munich, firom 
which he obtained on appointment in the Austrian 
army. He resigned this in 1783, and eventually 
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Join^fl the Revolutionary army In France (1T02), 
wiiiTc* liiH niilUary training Konn galncHl him a 
coiniiiisHion a<i adjutant. He greatly dlatiii' 
giiifiicfl hiiDKelf in the defence of Mainse, and was 
made brigadier>gencral of the army of la Vcnd<k% 
in which he Mulifu^c|tiently liccume general of 
division. In 1794 he was sent to the army of 
Sainl)rc and Meusc» and greatly distinguished 
himself at Kleurus. Under Jourdan he directed 
the passage of t he Rhine at Dttsseldorf and the 
suhseqiient retreat. Under Bonaparte he acrom- 
pnnlecl the aniiy to Kgypt as a general of division, 
and when Napoleon left, KMber became com- 
mandcr-in<oliicf (1700). Finding his position 
hopeless, Kl^bcr concluded the Convention of El 
Arlsh wi1.h the British, by which the French were 
to l)e conveyed home with arms and baggage, 
but I^rd Keith refused to ratify the agreement, 
and Kh^l>cr immediately recommenced the sub^ 
Jugation of the country, lie fell upon ar«d 
staughterod the Turks at Heliopolis, against odds 
of six to one, and retook Cairo, where he was 
assassinated. A splendid soldier and one of the 
finest of the Kevolutionury generals, Kl^bcr com¬ 
bined both executive and administrative talents 
to an exceptional degree, and, although he did 
not ehernse to rise above a divisional command, 
there is every proof that os a general and an 
miministrator he was appreciably superior in 
capacity to his comrade Joimlan, His heart la 
hiiried at Strasbourg, under his monument.— 
Bibmookaphy; A. lluinas, M^oirea (vol. 1); 
(Icneral Fajol, Kklber: aa in>, aa correapondance, 

Klein-ZiUebeke, a village of Belgium, in 
Wisitern Flanders, 8 miles s.e, of Ypres. It 
was the scene of heavy lighting during the Euro¬ 
pean War. CapiurcHl by the Germans in 1014, 
it was retaken by British troops in July, 1017. 

Kleptoma'nia (Or. kleptS, I steal), a ittrm 
applied to persons who succumb to an Irrcsis- 
tihle impulse to steal. It Is often an expression 
of some interfereni'c with the normal powers of 
moral rontml, such as may occur in persons 
addicted to the exeessive use of alcohol or such 
dnigs os opium and cocaine, or in those suffering 
from mental disorder. In admitting the plea of 
klepiniimnin great caution Is needed. The best 
way to arrive at a judgment It to consider the 
previous rlmmeter und personal intefVsts of the 
|H*rNi>n ehurgiHl; to determine the value and 
usehilnesa of the article appropriated; the 
methods of the appropriation and its probable 
motive. Tiius wh^ a baronet steals broken 
cnxdcery, and a clergyman ptwloina innumerable 
cheap Bibles, the ordinary motives for theft ore 
inapplicable, and when the article Is taken osten¬ 
tatiously, tliere lx then a strong case in ftivour of 
klq)toiimnia. When this Is established, the per¬ 
son so affected must be treated as one mentally 
diseased. 
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Kliaostat, an instrument used In plant physio¬ 
logy for experiments on geotropism (q.v.); by 
means thereof a living plant can be rotated, 
continuously or intermittently, around any axis 
at various slow rates of spi'cd. 

Kllpsprlnger, a snuili South African antelope. 



Klipsprinffcr (Orrorrdfvi sohator) 


Oreotrdgua aaiti .or. inhabiting the most inacces¬ 
sible mountains of Cape l^rovinoe. 

Klondike, a district d a river of the Yukon, 
North-Western Canada, the river lieing a tribu¬ 
tary of the Yukon, which it joins ut Dawson ('ity, 
in Alx>ut 04° N. and 139° w. Plui'cr gold was 
diseoverctl here in quun**ty in iHOfl, the first 
find being made in Bonanza Creek, und u great 
* rush * immediately took place, ndveiitiirers 
arriving foom all quarters and fortunes being 
mode in a night, although more by the store- 
keci)cra than by the actual diggers. There are 
now good communications by rail and road with 
Dawson City (pop. 8000), the centre of the gold¬ 
mining industry in the Yukon. See Lynn Canal. 

Klopatock, Friedrich Gottlieb, a celebrated 
German poet, born in 1724. died In 1808, famous 
as author of the sacred epic Tke Messiah, Tlie 
first three oantos of this work were published in 
1748, and excited universal Attention. KJop- 
stook was invited to Copenhagen by Count 
Bemstorff, and offered a small pension. In 1704 
he wrote his drama Hermanns Sddaehi (Battle 
of Aiminius), and sent it to the Emperor Joseph, 
but withbut appreciation being shown. In 1771 
he left Copenhagen for Hamburg as and 
counsellor of the tmtrgrave of Baden. In Ham¬ 
burg he finished his Messiah* His work did 
much to fifee German Itterature ftj>m French 
influence.—BiBUOOKarav: K. Heinemann, Klop- 
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flodto LAen und Werkei P. Mimoker, P* G. Khp* 
Mioek. 

Kluck, Alexander H. R. von, German general, 
bom 1846, served in the Austro-Prussian (1866) 
and Pranoo-Pnissian (1870-1) Wan, was infantry 
inspector-general In 1018, and commanded the 
> GermanrightRank(Fir8t Army)inl014(European 
War), when Belgium was occupied and the Allies 
retreated from Mons. He whs defeated on the 
Marne and on the Alsne, und retired in Oct., 
1016. — Cf. A. H. R. von Kluck, March to 
Fori*. 

Knapweed, a popular name given to some 
species of Centaiirea. C. Nigra^ black knapweed, 
and C. ocabio^, greater knapweed, are common 
weeds in Britdn, being rough, hardy, herbaceous 
plants growing by waysides. 

Knareaborou^h, a town of England, county 
of York (West Hiding), on the Nidd. The 
environs of the town abound with objects of 
interest, including the ruins of the castle, founded 
in 1170, and dismantled in 1048; the dropping 
well, )K)sse8scd of (mwcrAil |>ctrlfyiitg properties; 
and several curious excavations. Pop. (1021), 
0518. 

Knee, or Knee-Joint, that joint in the lower 
limbs of man which er»rrcsponds to the elbow in 
the up{>cr, and is formed by the articulation of 
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Section through Knee-joint 

r, Femur. T, TibU. a. Fibula. H. Sjmoviil pouch, 
s, Tendon of estemor muscle, r, Pswih. B,Psd of fit. 
i.. Synovial fringes, o, Ugamentum patella. K, Buraa. 

V, Anterior cruoal ligament. D, Poattrior hganient. 

the femur or thigh-bone with the tibia or large 
bone of the leg. The lower end of the Ibnur 
^ terminates in two obiong rounded masses, called 
the eondyUM of the femur, v^blch rest in two 
flat surfaces on the upper end of the tibia; 
interposed between the twrr bones arc the srwf- 
limor certffage*, which diminish the pressure of 
the femur on the tibia, and pre\'ent the displace¬ 


ment of the former. In front of the knee-joint 
Is the paieUa or knss-pafi> The Joint is capable 
of flexion and cxien^n, and of a very slight 
rotatory movement. The accompanytng figure 
and explanations will enable the Joint and its 
chief features to be understood. 

Kneller (nePer), Sir Godfrey, portrait-painter, 
bom at LUbeck 8tJi Aug., 1648, died in Ijondon- 
1728. After studying under Bui and Rem¬ 
brandt at Amsterdam, he visited Home, Venice, 
and Hambuig, arrived in England (1074), and 
succeeded Sir Peter Lely as court |>uinter to 
Charles 11 (1680). Me was court painter to 
James 11, Wlllliuu III, Anne, and Oeoige I, who 
made him a baronet. He painted all the ceh*- 
briticB of the English court, and the forty-eight 
members of the Kit-Cat Club, and he exe<!Uted 
portraits of ten sovereigns, Including Ixiula XIV 
*and Peter the Great. He was highly praised by 
Dryden, Pf)()c, Addison, and Steele, hut bis works 
arc of more value historically than as works of 
art. 

Kneller Halt, Twickenham, built by Sir Gml- 
frey Kneller (1711), utid now the Royal Military 
School of Music, It. Is u purely military cslali- 
lishment fi»r the training of army buiidsinen und 
bandmasters. 


Knight, Charles, English editor and publlshiT. 
bom 1701, died 1878. Ih succeeded hts fklhcr 
ns a bookseller In WinilHtu, and for u number 
of years he edited a Windsor newspaper. 1 laving 
removed to l^ndon in 1828, he comnicnec<l 
Knighi'a Quarferly Magazine, which contained the 
earliest contributions to literature of Macaulay, 
Praed, and Derwent Coleridge. In 1827 he 
itecame superintendent of the publlentlons of 
V\o Society for the Diffusion of UscAil Know- 
Ktge, established by Brougham In 1820, super¬ 
intending and publishing The Library of ^nfrr- 
taining Know}edge\ The Penny Magazine; and 
The Penny Cyctopadia, afterwards remodelled as 
7%e EnglM Gyehpatdia, An autobiography, Pa$* 
zagea of a Working IJfe /hiring Uaif a CVnfury, 
api)earctl In 1868-5.—Cf. A. A. Clowes, CharleH 
Knight: a Sheteh, 

Knight, formerly a tenri cvmnccted with 
cdiivolry (q-v.), but now an honour conferred) by 
the king for the recipient's Hfetlme, and carrying 
with it the privilege of the prefix Sit, Tlic wife 
of a knight is styled tAtdy, There arc nine dif¬ 
ferent British orders of knighthood; a knight 
who does not belong to any order is known as a 
knight-badielor. 'Ac first civil knight of Kng- 
tond was Sir William Walworth, Loid Mayor of 
Ix>ndon, who killed Wat Tyler in 1881. Knight¬ 
hoods are, in tlic main, conferred for valuable 
services to the Crown aitd Uf tl»e coiiimunHy. 

Knighthoodf Orders of« the name given to 
organised and duly constituted bodies of knights, 
orders of knighthood are of two classes— 
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either they arc associations or fraternities 
INiMessing property and rights of their own os 
independent bodies, or they are merely honorary 
associations established by sovereigns within 
their respective dominions. To the former class, 
belonged the three celebrated religious orders 
founded during the Crusades—^Templars, Hos¬ 
pitallers, and Teutonic Knights. The other class, 
consisting of orders merely titular, embraces 
most of the existing European orders. The 
British ordcni are the Garter, the Thistle, St, 
Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, St, Michael 
and St. George, the Indian Empire, the Royal 
Victorian Order, and the British Empire. The 
Order of Merit and the Distinguished Service 
Order cannot be classed as orders of knighthood. 
The various orders have each their appropriate 
insignia, which generally include a badge or 
Jewel, tt collar, a ribl)on of a certain colour, anch 
u star.— Biiiliourapiiy: Sir N. H. Nicholas, 
Uintory of the Orders nf Kn-^hthood of the British 
Em/ifrc; .T. H. L. Archer, Orders of Chivalry 
from the Original Siatute.s of the Various Orders 
of KnighthmuL 

Knight Service, the origiiml and most 
honourable kind of feudal land tenure. The 
holder of a knight's fee, the extent of which is 
now doubtful, was iKMind to render military 
service to his lonl for forty days in every year if 
rcc|uired. The holder of half a knight’s fee 
attended twenty days, and the liolder of smaller 
fractions in pro|)ortion. Knight service was 
ul>otishe<l by 12 Charles 11, cap. xxiv, freehold 
taking its place. 

KnlghU Hospitallers, Kniglits of St. John 
of Jerusalem, oftcrwunld Knights of Cyprus^ 
Knights of Uhodest and luslly Knights of Mtdla, a 
pre-eminently military order possessing religious 
privileges granted l>y the Pope, and existing 
primaHly f<»r the defence of the Holy Sepulchre 
against infldels, and for the protection of pil¬ 
grims proceeding to Jerusalem. Tlicy originated 
in a Benedictine monastery which, with two 
hospk'cs. was founded at Jerusalem in 1048 by 
some merclumts of Amalfi. This monastery was 
dediCHtc<l to St. John the Baptist, and the monks, 
who were called Brothers of St. John or Hospi¬ 
tallers, had the duties of caring for the poor and 
sick mid of assisting pilgrims. 

Ill 1118 the order was regularly instituted os a 
military order, and lands were presented to it in 
both Europe and the Holy limd until it was 
in actual possession of over twenty thousand 
fiionora or commemderies, each governed by a 
prrfrplor subordinate only to the autoemt, the 
Grand Atastrr. Vows of chastity, obedienoc, and 
|)ovcrty were dciiiandeil of all novices, who bad 
also to swear allegiance to the Churcdi and fhith- 
hilness in her defence against Infidels. Brethren 
were divided into three clsstes: who 


were organized for the defence of Jerusalem 
against the Saracens; chaplains, who upheld the 
religious traditions of the order; and serving 
brethren, who performed all menial tasks; but 
all classes took the vows and wore the prescribed 
uniform, which consisted of a long black mantle 
bearing an eight-pointed cross (Maltese) worked, 
in gold and worn in war, but exchanged for a 
similar cloak in white in times of peace. 

In 1201 Palestine was reconquered by the 
Saracens, and thchcod-quaTtcrsof the Hospitallers 
w'os removed to Limasol, in Cyprus, whence, in 
1810, they migrated to Rhodes, and settled 
there until 1522, when they yieldc<l to the Sultan 
Suliinan 11 after a long and arduous siege. The 
survivors retired to Candia and eventually 
settled in Malta, ce<led to them hy the Holy 
Homan Emperor, Charles V, in 15;i0, and here 
they remained, a bulwark of Western Europe 
against Turkish navies, until comparatively 
modem times. The islund was taken by 
Napoleon in 1708, and the Hospitallers ceased 
to exist as a vital institution. 

In England the order hiul already been 
alxilishcd (Henry VIll), while in the first year 
of the reign of Elizal>cth all Hospitullcr property 
hud been ranfiscated. The Revolution virtually 
extirpated all such ImkIu^s in France. 

A kindred liody, The Templars, who were 
suppressed in 1812, and whose property reverted 
thereupon to the Knights Nospitallers, had a 
similar organization, ably dcscril^ in Sir Walter 
Scott's Ivanhoe, 

In the nineteenth century the Hospitallers 
were revived as a philanthropic body, and now 
carry on ambulance and red-cross work under 
the Convention of Geneva.—Cf. J, M. Kemble, 
The Knights Hospitallers in England, 

Knights of labour, a laliour organization 
founded at Philadelphia in 1800. The associa¬ 
tion was primarily a political body; as an indus¬ 
trial wca[)on it sufTcred from the indiscriminate 
association of all classes of labour. Its member¬ 
ship grew rapidly after 1883, exceeding half a 
million in 1880, and then as rapidly dwindled, 
owing to the competition of the American 
Federation of Labour (founded 1881), which is 
now the body representing otganized labour in 
the United States (and also to some extent in 
Canada).—Cf. W, Kirk, Knighii of LtAour and 
the American FederaiUm of Ldkmr. 

Knights of Windsor, Pooti a charity founded 
by Edward 111 for the t^eflt of twenty-six poor 
military m^. William IV in 1833 chiwged the 
name to the Military Knights of Windsor. The 
Naval Knights of Windsor are supported a * 
bequest of Samuel Travers. 

Kniphollgff-a genus of large South African 
herbs with grass-like leaves and long^spikes of 
scarlet or yellow llowen. Several are grown as 
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dcoontive plant* under the name of red-hot 
poker or devil's poker. 

Knitting refers to the operation of making 
a fabric flrom a series of loops worked usually 
from a single thread which is curved upon itself 
and made to intersect with the loo|)s of the pre¬ 
ceding course of stitches. The manner in which 
one row of loops hangs on another creates con¬ 
siderable elasticity of fabric, which makes It 
suitable for articles to be worn next the skin, as 
it can yiehl to every movement of the b^y 
and readily assumes its original position and 
shape. When fashion demands coarse-gaugc 
fabrics from thick yams, an impetus is given to 
hand-knitting, but for large-scale manufacturing 
purposes the operation is performed on knitting- 
frames and machines. Modem automatic ty|)es 
have reached a high degree of productive capa¬ 
city, and on average-size yams one of the most 
recently constructed knitting-machines can give 
a production of nearly 1000 yards of frUl width 
fabric in a day of nine hours, which is a rate 
which cannot approached by any other t 3 rpc 
of fabric-producing mechanism. Many knitting- 
machines not only pn>diii*e the actual knitt^ 
material, hut olso give the material its size and 
shape, so that tlic actual garments arc shajMsd 
on the machine except for the necessary seaming 
or joining together of |>arts to pnxluoe tlie 
finished gurineiit ready to wear, llecent develop¬ 
ments in knitting have been largely in the direc¬ 
tion of producing fabric in increasing flneness 
of gauge, and with the improvement of the 
texture to give greater rigidity and firmness, 
it has l)ocoine adaptable for almost every kind 
of gamicnt. 

Knollea (nfilz), or KnowUes, Kichard, an 
English historian, born about 1545, died 1610. 
11c was educated at Oxford, and liec'omc master 
of the free school of Siuidwieh, in Kent. He 
wrote a General //islorv oj the Turke (publishc<l 
in 1003 and 1010), the style of which is Ijighly 
commended by Johnson, llallam, and other 
critics, and Liven and Canqutnln of the OUoman 
Kinga and Emperors, continued to and printed 
in 1021. 

Knot, a complication of n thread, cord, or ro|>c, 
or of two or more threads, cords, or ropes, by 
tying, knitting, or entangling. Knots expressly 
made as means of fastening differ as to fonn, 
size, and name according to ttieir uses, as over¬ 
hand-knot, reef-knot, half-hitch, clove-hitch, 
timber-hitch, flshennan's-bend, carrick - bend, 
sheet-bend, single-wall knot, doubte-wall knot, 
Ac. The term knot is also applied on ship¬ 
board to s. division of the log-line which is the 
same fraction of a mile os half a minute is of an 
hour, that is, it is the hundred and twentieth 
part of a nautical mile; hence, the number of 
knots rdh off the reel in half a minute shows the 


vessers speed |)er hour tn mtl«. When a ship 
makes 8 nautical mites an hour, she Is aakl to 
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I, lUlf-hitch. 2, Reef-knot. 3, Overhend-knot. 4 Fi«m- 
of-«ight knot, s. Clove-hitch. 6, Timber-hitch. 7, Fieh^- 
men'eBend. 8, Ctrrick-bend. 0, Sheet-bend, to, Bowline. 

II, Mtdehipfnen’i Hitch, ts, Sing^ Well-knot, 

moke 8 knotn, a nautical mile Ijeing equal to 
6080 feet. 

Knot {Tringa cotiulut), a bird of the plover 
family, which breeds in the Arctic regions, and 
is a oomnioa winter visitor to Britain. 

KnotgroM, a very common British word of 
the genus PolygOnum {P, aoiculdre), remarkable 
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for ito wide distribution. It is of low growth, 
with branched trailing stems and knotted Joints* 
Knout, a whip similar to the cat-o^-nine-taiis, 
formerly used in Hussiu for the flogging of 
criminals and political offenders. It was ndth- 
drawn from general use by ukase of Nicholas 1, 
and had been in existence from about a.d. 1500, 
in the reign of Ivan III. Although it existed in 
different forms, it consisted essentiaily of 10-inch 
strips of raw hide, plaited or otherwise, and 
S(*curod to a lO-ineh handle. Floggings were 
administered on a definite plan. On sentence 
the prisoner was stripped, secured to a pole'or 
frame, and received the uuthorired numl>er of 
lushes on his back. There was no respite and 
no clemency exercised in regard to the endurance, 
of a prisoner. Floggings frequently proved 
fatal, about a hundr^ liishcs constituting a 
dciiili sentence. Peter the (ireat is said to have, 
knoutcil his son to death. 

Knowles (nOI/), James Sheridan, drumutisi, 
t>r»rn at Cork, I2th May, 17H4, died at Torquay 
iUltli Nov., 1802. lie tiH^k to the stage in 1708, 
but uiceting with indifferent success, he devoted 
liiinself to teiu'hing, tlrst in llclfasi, and afler- 
wurds ill Glasgow. Ills tragedy of Caiwr Cvroc- 
chua was performed In 181.5 with success, and 
from this time he luul a prosperous career as 
autlior, actor, and IccturiT. Aliout 1845 he 
retired from the singe. His princi|>al works are: 
Caiuft (iTacchua (Oelfust), 1813; yirginius (Glas¬ 
gow), 1820; IVilHam Tell (llniry Lane), 1825; 
The Hunchback (Covciit Garden), 1882; The 
Wife of Mantua (Coveiit Garden), 188.8; The 
Tjjve^chane (llnymarket), 1837; and l^/ve (Covent 
Garden), 1880. In 1847 and 1840 ho published 
two novels, ForICHCue and Ottnge Lovell, 

Knox, John, Scottish Refonner, bom near 
Haddington in 1518 nr 1514, though some say 
1505, died at hklinburgh in 1572. He was 
edueatc<i at the burgh school of Haddington, 
and, according to Heza, at St. Andrews, where 
he is said to liavc had Dr. John Mair or Mayor 
as his philosophical and theological teacher, but 
did not take a degree. He took minor orders, 
and for some time acted as a public notary In 
Kast l*othian. He. adopted the tefbmied faith 
alxml 1342-4, and entered the family of Douglas 
of Longniddric os tutor to his sons and those of 
the laird of Ormkton. In 1546-7 he preached 
to the beleaguered Protestants in the castle of 
St. Andrews, and when it was taken by the 
French, Knox was sent to.Francc with the other 
prisoners, and put to the galleys, from which 
he was released in 1548. He passed over to 
England, and, arriving in London, was Ucensed 
either by Cranmer or the i*rotector Somerset, 
and uv>poinled preacher, first at Berwick, and 
afterwards at Newcastle. In 1551 he was 
appointed chaplain to Edward M, and preached 


before the king at Westminster, who reeom- 
mended ('ranmer to give him the living of All- 
hallows, in London, which Knox declined, not 
choosing to confSorm to the English IHurgy. It 
is said that he also refused a bishopric. On the 
accession of Mary, in 1554, he quitted England, 
and sought reAige at Geneva, where he had not 
long resided before he was invited by the English 
oongregition of refugees at Frankfort-on-the* 
Main to become their minister. A dispute con¬ 
cerning the use of a church service sent him 
back to Geneva, whence, after a residence of a 
few months, he ventured, in 1555, to pay a 
short visit to his native country. He again 
retired to Geneva, w'here he wrote several con¬ 
troversial and other works, including The First 
Blast qf the Trumpet againet the MonaPvua Regi¬ 
ment qf IVomen, chiefly aimed at the cruel 
government of Queen Mary of England, and at 
the attempt of the Queen Regent of Scotland to 
rule without a Parliament. A jS^rcond BUut was 
to have followed: but tlie accession to tiie throne 
of England of Queen KHzabeth, who was 
expec*tc<l to be friendly to the l*rotestant cause, 
prevented it. In May, 1550, he returned to 
Scotland, and immediately joined the Lords of 
the Congregation. He preachetl at Perth on 
the occasion when the inflamed multitude made 
a general attack on the churches of the city, 
the altars being overturned, the pictures de¬ 
stroyed, the images broken, and the monasteries 
almost levelled to the ground. Similar vandalism 
took place in many other places, but these pro¬ 
ceedings were censured by the reformed preachers 
and by the leaders of tlie party. Being appointed 
minister of Edinburgh, he took a prominent part 
in the proceedings of the Protestant leaders from 
this time onward, and had the principal shore 
of the work in drawing up the Coq/esHim qf 
Faitht which was accepted in 1500 by the Parila- 
menL This Confession of Faith is known as the 
* Soots Confession *, and was superseded by that 
of Westminster. In 1561 the unfortunate Maiy 
arrived in Scotland. She immediately began 
the regular celebration of Mass in the Ro>al 
Chapel, which, being much frequented, excited 
the seal of Knox, who openly declared feom the 
pulpit “that one Mass was more Lighthil to 
him than 10,000 armed enemies landed in any 
part of the realm ITiis freedom gave great 
<rffenoe, sad the queen had long and angry <xm- 
ferenoes with him on that and other occasions. 
He pieadied with equal opennew against the 
marriage of Mary and Damley, giving so much 
offence that he was called befim the Council and 
inhibited ftom preaching. In the year 1567 • 
he preached a sennon at the coronation of Jamei 
VI, when Maiy had been dethroned, and Muttay 
appointed regc^. After the death of Ifutiay, 
in 1560, Knox retired for a tkne to St. Rndrews. 
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la 1573 he wm greatly pffeaded with a coaven- 
tion of minbten at Leith for permitting the 
titlca of orchblBhop and bishop to remain during 
the king*! minority. At this time his oonsUtu* 
tion was quite broken, and he roodved an addi¬ 
tional shock by the news of the massacre of 
§t. Bartholomew. He had, however, strength 
enough to preach against it, but soon after took 
to bis bed and died. He was buried in what 
was then the churchyard of St. Gilcf, and when 
the remains were laid in the grave, a oonteni- 
porory uttered the following words: ** Here 
lyeth a man who in his life never feared the face 
of man Nearly three centuries later the his* 
,torian Fntude wrote of Knox “ that no grander 
flgurc con be found, in the entire history of the 
Ueformation in this island, than that of Knox 
He was twice married, flrat to Marjory Bowes in 
1555, und secondly, in 1504, to Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lo^ Ochiltree. In addition to 
numerous polemical tracts, letters, and sermons, 
Knox wrote a Uistorie of the ReformaHon of 
Heligion within the Realm of Scotland. The best 
edition of his works is that edited by David 
lining (1840-04).~BiDXJOaRAPHY: D. Buchanan, 
Life and Death of John Knox\ T. M'Cric, Life of 
John Knox\ P. Hume Brown, John Knox\ T. 
InncH, John Knox\ A. Lang, John Knox and the 
RefornuUion\ 1>. Macmillan, John Knox: a Bio¬ 
graphy; J. Stalker, John Knox: hu Ideae and 
ideala; A. R. MacKwen, A Hiatory of the Church 
of SeoUand, 

Knoxville, city of United States, capital of 
Knox count>, Tennessee, an important commer¬ 
cial and manufacturing centre at the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Holiton River, 105 
miles euF\ of Nashville, served by the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. It contains the East 
Tennessee University, the Knoxville University, 
the State agricul* tral college, and other educa¬ 
tional and literary institutions. It was settled 
in 17H7, and became a city in 1815. Pop. 77,810. 

Knutaford, a town of England, county of 
Chester, 15 miles s.w. of Manchester. It is 
famous os the ‘ Cranford ’ of Mrs. Gasketrs novel, 
and gives name to a parliamentary divishm of 
Cheshire, Pop. (1021), 5411. 

Koala (ko-iHh), the native name for an 
\u8tra1iiin marsupial bdonging to the phalanger 
r-juily (Phalangerids). It soihewluU resembles 
a small bear, hence Hs sdentlfic name, PhaacoL 
arcloa clnereug (Gr. phaMloa, a poadi, and 
‘arkto»t a bear). There Is hardly any vartige of 
a tail. Its forefeet have Ove toes, two of which 
ore opposed to the other three. ^1^ koala Uvea 
in gum trees (Eucalyptus), feedMo on tbe leaves. 
It is known by the names of * norive doth' and 
^ native bear 

Khhe, third city of Japan, on the Island of 
Honshu, if is the seaport of Osaka, the * Man¬ 


chester * of Japan, with whldi It Is oonneoled 
by rail (80 milca). KObe is on the lutond Sea, 
and with It is meiged os a suburb the former town 
of Hyogo. It houses the great Kawasaki ship¬ 
yards, in which a plant has been specially laid 
down for warship construction, and Is generally 
a thriving industrial centre. KObe has eotton- 
aiid stlk-liictorics and steelworks. Pop. (1030), 
008,688. 

Kobrin, a Lithuanian town, formerly In the 
Russian government of Grodno, and onoe the 
capital of a principality of the same name. Pop. 
10.500. 

Koch (koh), Robert, German bacteriologist, 
was born at Klausthal, I^anover, in 1848, died 
in 1010. After studying medidue at GOttlngcn, 
he practised as a physician at Woltstcin, and 
begM the investigations that have mode Idm 
one of the most famous of bacterkdogists. In 
1870 he sucoecdeil in isolating the anthrax 
bocillua, perfecting his method of inoculation 
against the disease in 1HH8. In 1888 he dis¬ 
covered the Inu'IUuk of tulicreuloKiN. and In the 
following year was sent by the German Govern¬ 
ment to Egypt and India for the purpose of find¬ 
ing the chofera germ, and this he sucHicfded in 
identifying with the so-mllcd ‘ comma bacillus \ 
In 1890 he announced his disnyvery of tulicrouUn, 
a preparation antagimlstic Ui the tuberoulosis 
bacillus, but it did not Hubsftjuently prove suc¬ 
cessful as a remedy. In 1005 he was oom- 
missioned by the German (k>vemment to inves¬ 
tigate the * sleeping sickness * in West Africa. 
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He also undertook reseorohes Into rinderpest in 
South Africa, Into bubonic plague In India, and 
into malarial fever in Italy, Greece, and elsc- 
srbetie. Among his appointments were those of 
member of Uie ImpoW Board of Health, pro¬ 
in Betiin Uuivenity, and director of the 
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new InNtitute for Tiifet;tious DiMCiues, In 1905 
he waM awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine. 
Amotij; his works are: On ChoUra B€uAeria\ and 
iyitignoitiH, TrealtnetU, and Frophylaxia of Tropical 
MaUirUi. 

Kock, Charles'Paul dc, French novelist, bom 
1704, died 1H71. 11c wrote an immense number 
of novels which had a great popularity, and have 
yet a certain value os pictures of low and niiddle- 
eluss I*urisian life during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Among his works arc: 
iicoTfieite; Gustavt le tnauvaift mjet; Le barbier 
de Pftrisi Andri le Savoyard; La Jemme, le mori, 
•et Famant. Besides his novels, he wrote sonic 
•dramas, e.hieily adapted from them. 

Kohat', a town of India, head-quarters of 
the distri(*t of the same name in the North-West 
Frontier Province. Pop., including suburbs and 
•euntonineiits, *10,79*2.—The distriil has an an*a 
•of 2771 W]. miles, and u pop. of over 200,(MK). 
Itierc are rich (le|M>HiU of rock-salt, some jK.tro- 
letim springs, and sulphur-mines. 

Kohl-rabI, u cultivated variety of the eah- 
bage, distinguished by a swelling at the neck 
<of the nM»t, which is eaten, and in its quuUtic*s 
imich r(*seiiil>ling Swedish turnip. It is valuable 
ns a cal lie haal, but is not iiuudi cultivated in 
Britain. 

Kokra Wood, the wood of A)Hirosa or I^pidtt^ 
stachys /foi^mrg/iit, u tree of the Spiirgewort 
family (Kuphorhincea*), a native of India, used 
f<ir making Mutes and oilier inusicul instruments, 
and for generul turning purposes. 

Kola, a Hea]iort of Uiissiii, in the government 
of Archangel, on the Kola, near its mouth in 
tile Bay of Kohl. U Is n. of Alexandmvsk, on the 
Munnan Uailway. Pop. (MU.—The I'enliisiilu of 
Kola lies between the Arctic Ocean and the 
White Sea, and its northrni shore is called the 
Mumuin ('oast. 

Kola, or Cola, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Stereuliaecie. a native of Western 
Tropical Africa. The Kola or Cola acamindla 
produces ii fniit which consists of two, some- 
tmu*H more, M*parnte containing several 

seeds about the size of horse-chestnuts. The 
seeds liave found to contain cafTcine, the 
active prineiple of coffee, as also the same active 
principle as isHtiii with loss folly matter. A 
drink prepared fhim them is largely used hi 
tropical Africa, and is said to hu\^ digestive, 
refreshing, and invigorating prot>erties. The tree 
has licen introduee<] into the West Indies and 
Brazil. The iiegrof*H fif Jamaica are said to get 
-quickly rid of the effects of intoxication by using 
the kolu-nut. 

Kola'ba, a Britisli Indian niaritiine district, 
■stretching south from Bombay for 75 miles; 
Aren. 2109 sq. miles; pop. 594,200. 

Kolar^ a district of the native state of My8ore« 


Southern India; area, 8105 sq. miles; pop. 
731,500. There are productive gold-mines (My¬ 
sore, Ooregmn, &c.).—^Thc capital, Kofor, is 
situated 43 miles e.n.e. of Bangalore. Pcqi. 
3200. Kolar Gold Fields forms a municipality; 
|)op. 48,000. 

Koldin^, a seaport of l>ctimark, east coast of 
Jutland, on the Kuldingfjunl, an inlet of the 
IJttle Belt* Tlic battle of Holding, between the 
Ihines and fhe Insurgents of Schleswig-llolsteui, 
was fought in 1840. Pop. 14,210. 

Kolhapur (kol-liii-pdr'), a native Indian state, 
Bombay Prcsidcnc^y, under a rajah; area, 3217 
sq. miles; pop. 883,441.— Kolhapur^ the chief 
town, is a picturesque, thriving place, vencratec^ 
for the antiquity of its sacred shrines, ^op. 
48,1*20. 

Kollln, or Kolin, a town of Bohemia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, on the Kibe, O.*! miles east by south of 
Prague. It lias inunufoeturcs of sugar, chemi¬ 
cals, Ac. Frcxlerick the Great was defeated 
here by ftiursliul Daun, 18th .lunc, 1757. Pop. 
10,(MM). 

Kolome'a, a town and important railway 
junction in Kastem Galicia, 108 miles h.s.k. 
of Lcmliorg, on the right bank of the Pruth. 
Petrolciini reUniiig and |x)ttery occupy the in¬ 
habitants. The scene of heavy fighting during 
the European War, the town was Kcveral tiiiu's 
captured and recaptured by the Kussians and 
the Austrians respectively. Pop. 42,(MM). 

Kolom'na, a town of Ilussia, in the govern¬ 
ment of and (M) mites south-east of Moscow. 
It has manufactures of w’oollon, linen, soap, &c., 
and an important trade. Pop. 31,KM). 

Koltchak, V* V., Russian admiral and adniiiii- 
strator, bom 1873, died 1020. He joined the 
Russian navy in 1801, and a'os at Port Arthur 
(1004-5). In 1010 he was vice-admiral of the 
Black .Sea fleet, and was arrested by mutineers 
and imprisoned during the Revolution of 1917. 
During 1017 he organized military forces, and 
in 1018 he set up a Royalist Government at 
Omsk and marched upon the Urals, where he 
won several battles against the Red troops. 
Eventually he was captured and shot by the 
Reds at Irkutsk, 7th Feh., 1020. 

Kolirvan', a town of Western Siberia, in the 
government of Tomsk, near the left bank of the 
River Ob. Pop. 12,000. * 

Komom\ or Komarno, a town of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, formerly in Hungary, at the confluence 
of the Danube and Waag, with some manufric- 
tures and a considerable trade. There is here 
a veiy strong fortress which has been repeatedly 
besieged. During the Hungarian insurrection of 
1848-0 it was l^eged by the Austrians and 
eventually, capitulated. Pop. 22,887. 

KonabV, a seaport on the west coast of 
Africa, Island of Tombo, and capifsl of French 
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Guinea. It ia on the Kunissa*Kaiikan railway to 
the Niger. 

Konjl, a name fonnerly given to a non-exintent 
West African mountain range, now recognized as 
a plateau having several isolated peaks, some 
about 5000 feet high. 

• Kong, a district and town in the French Ivory 
Coast Colony, West Africa. DiBtric*t pop. about 
47,000. 

Kongolo, a town of Belgian Congov on Lualaba 
(name given to Upi>cr Congo) River. It is In 
communication by rail and telegraph with Kindit 
(220 miles), and possesses a wireless station. 

Ko'nla, or Konieh (ancient Iconlum), a town 
• in Anatolia, capital of a vilayet of the same name 
on an extensive plain; with industries and trade 
in carpets and silks. It is connected with the 
Bosporus (Constantinople) and with Smyrna by 
railway, and is the starting-place of the Bagdad 
railway. Iconium was the capital of Lycuonia. 
See Acts xiv, 1-21, &c. Pop. 45,000. 

KOnlggrfttz (krii'ni/i-grfits), a town of Bo¬ 
hemia, Czccho-Siovakia, at the coiiducnec of the 
Adler and Klbc. It is the sec of u bishop, tuid 
has a (Gothic) cathedral, founded in and 

dedicated to the Holy Ghost. The battle of 
Kdniggriiiz or Sadowa was fought on 5rd July, 
IBOG, l>etwceii the Austrians and Prussians, the 
former being totally defeated. This was the 
deeulitig battle of the .^ustro-Pnissian War. 
Pop. 11,000. 

KOnlglnhof (kru'ni-gin-hOf), now Dvur Krg« 
lov4, a town of Bohemia, Czccho-Slovakia, on 
the Elbe, where the Kdniginhof Manuscript of 
Czech national songs was unearthed in 1H17. 
The Hussites attempted to take the town in 
1421. Pop. 15,050. 

KOnlgsberg, a seaport town, capital of East 
Prussia, on the Prcgcl. It consists of three main 
parts—the Altstadt (old town), LUbmirlUt uiul 
KneiphoJ —situated on on island formed by the 
Pregcl, besides extensive suburbs south of the 
river. An ornamental lake, covering 12 acres, 
lius between the Altstadt and LObenicht. The 
principal public buildings are the fourteenth- 
century cathedral, restored in 1850, situated on 
the Kneipbof; the ScMoas^ begun in 1255, and 
formerly the residence of the Grand Masters of 
the Teutonic Order; the Schhsskirehe, occupying 
a wing of the palace; the university, completcti 
in 1802; the old university, founded in 1544 un<i 
. attended in 1014 b>' 1700 studenU, having a 
library of 820,000 volumes, a zoological museum, 
and an observatory. Kant was a native of the 
^wn, and a bronze monuraertt^ perpetuates his 
memory. 

KOnigsberg entered the Hanseatic League in 
1840, suffered much during the Seven Years* War 
by the ocqppation of the Russians from 1758 
to 1704, and much more severely from the French, 


who entered It in 1807 after the battle of Fried- 
land. Before the European Mrar the town was 
a fortress of the llmt rank, and was almost 
occupinl by the Uusslans in their advance In 
1014. Pop. (1010), 200,805. 

KOnlgahlltte (ke«'niAa-hCit-4), a town of 
Silesia, 5 miles from Beuthcii, In the centre of 
the Silesian cool- and Iron-flctds. Tike inhabitants 
arc chiefly employed in iron-working and mining, 
coal and iron being raised in luigc quantities, 
and also zinc. Pop. (1010), 74,811. 

Konlcon, the narrow coast-strip along the 
southern portion of Bombay Presidency, between 
the Western GliAts and the sea. It includes the 
town and Island of Bombay, several small italive 
states, and the Portuguese territory of (Soa. 
Area, about 17,000 sq. miles; }Kip. 8,000,000. 

Koodoo, or Kudu (native niune), the striikcd 
afitelopc (StrepsiciroH Amdu), u native of South 
Africa, the male of which is <iistinguished by its 
line horns, which are nearly 4 fet*l long, and 
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beautifully twistcfl In a wide spiral. The koodcKi 
is of a greyish-brown colour, with a narrow white 
stripe along the bock, and eight or ten similar 
stripes proceeding from it down either side. It 
Is about 4 feet in height, and fully S feet in 
length. 

Koo'tenay, a river of the United States ami 
Canada, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
posses through Montana and Idaho, flows ihmugh 
l^c Kootenay, afterwards Johiitig the Columbia 
River, Considerable deposits of gold have been 
found in iU basin. Length, 450 miles. 
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Ko'nui {AUKoT&n, that b, Ou Kofon^ or 
Q^ran^ which means originally * the reading, or 
that which is to be read '• f^om the Ar. Qdril*d, 
to read, to recite), the book containing the 
reiigiouH ami moral code of the Mahomiiiedans, 
and by which, indeed, all their transactions, dvil, 
legal, military, Ac., arc regulated. It is thus the 
foundation of Islam, and the hnal authority in 
everything relating to the life of a Moslem. The 
Kaftan b also called AikUdb, The Book; Kitafr- 
uf-/4A, The Book of God; and Al-Unitil, The 
Revelation. According to the Mahoininedan 
belief it b coeval with God, uncreated, eternal, 
and its flrst transcript was written from the 
beginning in golden rays on a gigantic tablet 
in the highest heavens, and portions were oom- 
municated by the angel Gabriel to Mahomet at 
Jntervab during twenty-three years. These were 
dictated by Mahomet to a scribe and kept for 
the use of his followers. After Mahomet's death 
they were collected into a volume by Zaid Ibn 
Thubit, Mahomet's disciple, at the commuiul of 
Abu Dekr, Mahomet's father-in-law and successor. 
This form <if the Koraft, however, was considered 
t-o (tontiiiii erroneous readings, and In order to 
remove these Tuliph (Hhiiiim caused a new copy 
to be made from the original fnigmcnts in the 
thirtieth year of the Hegira (a.d. 052), and then 
ordered the destruction of all the old copies. 
One (*opy of the new edition was kept at Medina, 
and one was sent to each of the cliief cities of 
iHlani—Basra, Kufa, and Damuscus. These were 
the only authentic MS8,, and all other editions 
were merely copies. The leading doctrine of the 
Karan b the Oneness of God, clearly laid down 
in the passage: ** Say, God b one God; the 
Ktcrnnl God; He begetteth not, neither b He 
begotten; and there b no one like unto Him ", 
wlueh Is stiid to have been revealed in luiawer 
to a ijucsUon of the Kurabh eancc;rning the 
attributes of the God of Mahomet. To Christ 
it assigns a place in the seventh or highest 
heaven, in the inunediate presence of God, but 
he b simply regarded as one of the prophets— 
Adam, Nouh, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomet. Tlie doctrines of good and bod angeb, 
and of the resurrection and Anal judgment, are 
fully set forth, as b also God's mercy, which 
iH^iurea entranoe into heaven and not the merits 
or good works of a man. The Joys of heaven 
rai^ ftom musio and women (hsuris, q.v.) to 
the supreme Joy beholding God's fSsoe, while 
the pains of hell are defiicted in vivid colours. 
Idolatry and the deilie^on of created beings 
are severely oondemued. Another dogma b set 
forth in the A'arim, yet not eacpUcitly, tlmt of the 
unchangeable decrees of -God. Maiiomct used 
the doctrine of predesUnation with great sueoeas 
to iiiAisc into his adherents undaunted courage, 
which elevated tlwm abdve ad pcriHi. The 


Koran prescribes prayer Ave times a day with 
the thee turned toa'ards the Kaaba, fasting, 
alms, and the pilgrimage to Mecca and the 
Hill of Arafat. PuriAcation in running water, 
after a certain maimer which b laid down, 
must precede prayer, and where water b un¬ 
attainable dry dust or sand may be used, or 
even clay where the believer b wounded or sore. 
The prayer In most general use by Moslems b 
the FaHhahr which runs: In the name of God, 
the Lord of the Worlds; the Compassionate; 
the Merciful; the King of the Day of Judgment. 
Thee wc worship and of Thee do we seek 
help, head us in the right way; the way of 
those to whom Thou hast been gracious, who' 
have not incurred Thy wrath, and who go not 
astray." Thb b universally used os one of, 
or in addition to, the Ave prescribed prayers, 
and b equivalent to the Lord's Prayer of the 
Christian peoples. To give alms was always a 
particular trait of the Arabians, but Mahomet 
made it obligatory. In respect to the civil laws 
relating to polygamy, divorce, inheritance, Ac., 
Mahomet followed step for step the laws of 
Moses and the deebions of the rabbis, only 
adapting them to the customs hikI prejudices 
of hb countrymen. The Koran b written in 
prose, but the different parts of a sentence end 
ill rhymes. In size it b about equal to tiie 
New Testament; it b divided into <10 juxans, 
siibdivadc<i into 114 stirds or chapters, which are 
separated by the phrase, " In the name of God ", 
which forms the opening phrase of each sdrd. 
The sdrds are not arranged in chronological order, 
but deal wHh single subjects or parts of a sub¬ 
ject. As the work was written at different times, 
in different moods, and on different occasions, 
there b naturally great diversity in the style of 
different passages. The language b considered 
the purest Arabic.—BiBUoonAPHY: J. M. Rod- 
well, Koran (translation in Everyman's Library); 
E. Sell, Hittorieol Development of the tfuran; 
W. Muir, The Coran: its Compotition and Teadt* 
H. Hlischfcid, New Reaearekee into the Com- 
poeiHon athd Eaegesie of the Qoran; W. St. Clair 
Tisdale, The Origintd i^mreea of the Q^ran» 
Kordofan', a province of the Anglo-Egyption 
Sudan, Prom 1A21 to 1888 it formed one of 
the Sudanese proviaoes of F^pt, but at the 
latter date it was freed liom Egyptian rule 
through the Mohdi's insumetioa. It was re¬ 
cover^ in Jan., 1884, and the Egyptian admiids- . 
tratioa was again resumed in 1880. The surihee 
b genenSy flat and the soil naturally fertile. 
The climate in the wet season, lasting from June 
to October, b extremely unhralthy; in the dry 
season, thoqgh healthy, it b intolerably hot. 
The prindfAl attMes of trade are gum, iddes, 
senna, iaofy, cattle, gold, salt, sluvcm Ac. Culti- 
vatloQ is afaaoat wholly oonAned to duehn, a 
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species of millet. The Inhabitants are of many 
nations, but they all speak Arabic. A railway 
from Sennar to Obeld. Pop. 840,000. 

Korea. See Corea. 

KOmer (keur^ner), Karl Theodor, German 
poet, bom at Dresden 1701, killed 1818. lie 
jrrote the tragedies of Rommunde and S£riny, 
and a large number of dramas for the Theatre 
Royal at Vienna, but owes his fame to his cele¬ 
brated patriotic lyrics. In 1818, wl^en Germany 
took up arms against Napoleon, KOmer joined 
the fhmouB Lutaow corps of black hussjirs, and 
was fhtally wounded In a skirmish near Gade- 
busch, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The collection 
• of songs published soon after his death as l>ier 
und Sehwert (Lyre and Sword) contains some 
of the finest war-songs in any language. 

Kornilov, Lavr Gcoiglevitch, Russian general, 
bom 1870, died 1018. The son of a'Cossack 
officer, he was educated at the Military Academy, 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd), and subsequently 
travelled extensively. He Is reputed to have 
served with the Boers during the Boer War, but 
repeatedly denied this, and explained that he 
was then In North-West India on behalf of the 
Russian Secret Service. He served In the Russo- 
Japanese War (1004-5), and was raptured by the 
Austrians in 1014 (Kiiropean War). On his escape 
from Austria he was made military Governor of 
Petrograd during the Revolution; was In conflict 
with Kerensky, dismissed firom the High Com¬ 
mand, and imprisoned (Sept., 1017). On the fall 
of Kerensky he organized the Kuban Cossacks, 
and was killed at Kkaterinodar (March, 1018) 
by a shell bursting over the house fkom which 
he directed the anti-BolshevIk campaign, 

Kosciusko, Tadeusz, Polish patriot, was bom 
in Lithuania, of an ancient and noble family, 12th 
Feb., 1746, and died at Soleurc (Solothum) 15th 
Oct., 1817. He went to America in 1777, where 
he attracted the notice of Washington, was 
appointed by him engineer, with the rank of 
colonel, and afterwards general of brigade. He 
did not return to Europe tlU three years after 
the conclusion of the Peace of 1788. For some 
years after his return he lived In retirement, but 
after serving In his own country under Poniatov- 
skl, he was appointed in 1794 generalissimo of 
the insurgent forces. He defeated the Russians 
at Raclavioe, neu Cracow, but at the bottle of 
Mocziewice (10th Oct., 1794) h'ii army was 
defeated and he himself wounded and token 
' prisoner. He remained In captivity for two 
years, but was liberated on the accession of Paul 
I of Russia in 1796. After visiting England, 
America, and France, he ultiihhtcly settled at 
Soleure, in Switzerland, where he continued to 
live in quiet retirement. In 1817 he Issued from 
there a letter of emancipation to the serfr on his 
esUte in P<9and. In 1818 his body was removed 
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at the expense of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia to Cracow, where It was buried In the 
cathedral, and where a monument was erected 
to him. A mound 150 feet in height, fomied of 
earth from all tlie princi}>nl tottJeflclds of 
Poland, was also raised to Ills memory in the 
vicinity of Cracow,— BibliograI'UY; L. J. B. 
Chodzko, BUtgraphie du Komsiwahoi 

Monica M. Gardner, Komriwizko: a Biography, 
Kosciusko, Mount, New South Wales, Uie 
highest mountain in Australia (7828 feet), In 
the northern Australian Alps; it has a meteoro¬ 
logical station. 

Koael, a fortress town of Silesia, on tlic Oder. 
It was b^eged on four occasions lictwt^cn 1758- 
62, and again Imrasscd in 1807. Pop. e. aOtX). 

Kosher, or Kaaher, a Hebrew word meaning 
proper and fit. It is rarely used in the Bible 
{Bother, viii, 5). The word Is eB}>ct*iully at»- 
plied to food, and particularly meat, which is 
considered pro|>er to lie eaten by orihcHlox Jews, 
such as meat of clean animals killed in accord¬ 
ance with rabbinical law. The term Is also 
applied to the vessels in which proper food is 
prepared. 

KOalin (kciislin), a town in PnisHin, province 
of Pomerania, 7 miles frf>in the BulUo, and 85 
miles north-cast of Stettin. It luis iimnufkctiires 
of paper, soap, bricks, and mi neral waters. Pop. 
28,000, 

Kotlov, Kozlov, or Eupatoria, a seaport, 
South Russia, in the Crimen. It manufactures 
soap and leather, and has some grain, wool, and 
salt trade. The annual flUrs are held at the 
famous Troitzki monastery close by. Pop. 50.225. 

Kossuth (kosh'simt), Lajos (Ixiuls), Hun- 
gn, an patriot, born at Monok, in the csjuniy of 
Zciiiplin, Hungary, 1802, die<i In 1894. He 
studied law, and in 1882 sat hi the Presshiirg 
National Diet. For persisting in publishing the 
debates of the Diet, he was (Hindemncd to four 
yean’ imprisonment (1887-40). In 1841 he 
l>ecame editor of the Fnih Joiirnof, and in 1844 
lus founded a national league in opposition to 
the Viennese Government. In 1647 he was 
elected to the Diet by the National party, and 
secured the appointment of a responsible Hun¬ 
garian ministry, in which he liccame Minister of 
Finance. During the Hungarian war for liltcrty 
he was chosen (tovenu>r or Dictator, but the 
intervention of Russia rendered all the efforts 
of the Hungarians unavailing. Kossuth resigned, 
was succeeded by G6igey (whom* he accused of 
treachery), and was interned in Turkey (1849), 
He was ndeased through the intervention of 
Britain and the United States; visited these 
countries and met with on enthusiastic reception. 
He was long regarded Os the leader of the Irre¬ 
concilable party, but In 1884 he became recon¬ 
ciled to the liaUburg rule. His chief residence 
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in hif) lutt<*r ycnrs wua at Turin, where he died, west of the mouth of the Shatt*el-Arab. The 


—Cf. W. U. Thayer, Koitmth (in Throne Afakera). 

Kostroma', an inland f^ovcriiincnt of Russia; 
area, *12,432 sq. iiiilcs. Hemp and Hax are lniK(;ly 
grown, and the iiulustrics include the manu¬ 
facture of silver and <!Op|>cr wares, leather, and 
chemicals. The fon^ts are extensive. Pop. 
1 ,H.nri,(N)0. 

Koatroma, the capital of the government of 
the Nunic name, stands cm u height near the 
eotdiuence of the Kostroma with the Vi>lga, 
C»t\ iiiihw east of .Turoslav. It is an ancient 
plH(*c% and has a line old cathedral situated in 
the Krend or foniter eitudcl. Kostroma univer¬ 
sity wiis cstablislied in lOU). It was at Kos¬ 
troma that Michael, the first ruler of the House of 
Koiiiariov, was elected Tsar in 1018. Pop. 
73,820. 

Kotah, an Indian native state in R&jput6nif, 
under the fMditieal superiiitendenec of a Rritisli 
agent. Area, 508^1 sq. milcfi; fxip. 030,080.— 
KotaK the chief town, is situated on the River 
Chumbal, and has a |K)p. of 52,(MM). 

Kottbus, or Cottbus, a town of Pnissia, 
province of Ilrundeiiburg, on the Sprees 70 miles 
H.V., of Rerlin. It is a busy manufacturing town. 
The chief iminufactur(*s are cloth yarns, linen, 
hosiery, tobaec^os, toys, wool, and carpets. There 
are also I)rewcrie8. Pop. •tft,7()0. 

Kotzebue (kot'zc-bO), August Friedrich Fer¬ 
dinand v<m, a German druinatist, Imrii ut Weimar 
1701, asNassiimted at Mannheim 1810. He wrote 
more than a hundred plays, a iiialorff of Oemumy^ 
and other works, most of which are now forgotten. 
'I'wo of his plays, 7'he Stranger and Die Spanier in 
i'cTii, the latter adapted by Sheridan as Pizarro, 
used to he well kiu»wn on the British stage.—Cf. 
l!hnrtes llulmny, Kotzebue: aa n>, son tin^pa, et 
ara (euvrrs» 

Koumiss, milk which has undergone alcoholic 
fermentation. It has a frothy uppeurance, and 
tastcii somewhat like old buttermilk; the casein 
lieing present in the form of a very fine floating 
eoagulimi. Koumiss was originally prepared in 
the steppes of Southern Uussia, and is made 
from iimres* milk, although skimmed cows' milk 
is generally used in Britain. U is valuable as a 
diuretic and us a l>ody-builder, but good kou- 
tidss should not ctmtain more than 2 per t*ent 
alcohol and 1 per cent lactic acid. See Yoghurt, 
Kovno, now Kaunas, a town in Lithuania, 
flO miles w.N.w. of Vilnn, on the left bank of the 
Nieinen or Mebtel. During the European War 
Koviio was captured bv the Germans, under 
Eichhom, on 17th Aug., 1915. The population, 
a great part of which consists of Jews, is 92.810.*— 
The district of A'at>»o has an urea of 15,500 sq. 
miles, and its population is 1,871,400. 

Kowelt, or Koelt, a sultanate on the north¬ 
western coast of the Persian Gulf, on a bay soutli- 


seaport possesses shipbuilding yards and a good 
trade. Basra having become the temiinus of the 
Bagdad railway, Koweit has lost some of its 
former importance. Pop. about 25,000. 

Kra^uye'vatz, a town of Serbia, on the 
Lepenitza, with a cannon and sinall-arms factory,^ 
pt»wdcr-ndll, and arsenal. Captured by the 
Austrians on 23rd Chd., 1015, it was retaken by 
the Serbians jn Oct., 1918. Pop. (1014), 19,000. 

Krakato'a, a small uninhabited volcanic island 
situated in the Sunda Straits, almut equally dis¬ 
tant from Java and Sumatra. Prevhius to the 
eruption of 1883 it measured 5 miles in length 
and 3 miles in breadth, and culminated in two . 
elevations, the highest of which was known as 
the Peak of Krakatoa, and rose to a height of 
some 2750 feet above the sea-level. Kr^atoa 
was the scene of an eruption in 1080, but from 
that time its history was uncvcntftd till the 
eruption of 1883. In May of that year all the 
premonitory symptoms of activity were oijservcd, 
and on 27th Aug. a gigantic explosion took place 
which actually blew up two-thir<ls of Krakatoa, 
and entirely altered the physit'ul features of the 
island and the iieighl>ouring coasts. An im¬ 
mense wave swept over the shores of the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, (K*casioiiing a loss of life esti¬ 
mated at 30,(MM). To the north two new islands 
appeared where prior to the eruption there had 
bex’n from 30 to 40 fathoms of water. The sound 
of the explosions was heard over u vast area, 
os far away us Rodriguez (nearly 3000 miles) and 
Ceylon (2058 miles). Some of the dust causeil 
by the explosions came inlo the higher layers of 
the atmosphere, and, being diffused over a laige 
portion of the earth's surface, gave rise to l)euu- 
tiful sunsets for many weeks afterwards. 

Krasnolarsk' (the Tow'n on the Red Cliff), 
a town in Siberia, capital of the government of 
Venisseisk, at the junction of the Ycnissei and 
Katcha. Manufactures of leather are carried on, 
and there arc also some gold-w'oshings in the 
neighbourhood. The town is on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and was captured by the 
Japanese in 1018. Pop. 87,500. 

krasnovodsk', a Russian seaport on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, capital of the 
Transcaspian province, on a bay of the some 
name. It is the starting-point bf the railway to 
Merv, Samarkand, Slc, Pop. 7775. 

Krefald (krftTdt), or Grafeld, a town in 
Rhenish Prussia, in the government of DOssel- * 
dorf. It js the principal locality in Prussia for 
the manufacture of silks, velvets, and mixed 
silk goods. There are also manufsctorics of 
woollen, linen, and cotton cloth, wax-cloth, 
hosiery, soap^ candles, paper, leather, chemical 
products, and tobacco. Pop. (1919), 124,825. 
Krana, a town of Lower Austria, bt the con- 
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fluence of the Krems and Danube, in a fertile 
wine-growing district. It is separated firom the 
town of Stein by the suppressed Capuchin monas¬ 
tery of Una. Pop. 14,384. 

Kram'8tar« a town of Czecho-Slovokia, in 
Moravia, on the March. It contains a palace of 
tba Prince-Bishop of Olnitttz and a library of 
25,000 volumes. Pop. 10,.528. 

Kreutzer, or Kreuzer (kroit's^r), an old Ger¬ 
man and Austrian coin. The Gernyin kreuzer 
was equal to the sixtieth part of the gulden or 
florin, or about a third of a |)enny. The Austrian 
coin bearing this name was the hundredth part 
of a florin, or equivalent to one-flflh of an English 
4 >cnny. 

Kreuznach (kroits'nAA), a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, district of Cohlcntz, on the Nahe, 21 
• miles south-west of Mayence. There are vaiu- 
iihle mineral springs containing bromine and 
iodine, which arc much resorted to for their 
curative properties in scrofulous and other com¬ 
plaints. Murl>le-|K>lishing, wine-growing, and the 
iiianufac'ture of leather arc among the chief 
industries. Pop. 23,000. 

Kriegsplel (kr^'M(>€h War-game), a game of 
German origin, playcHl with nia|)s on a large 
scale, and colotire<l metal blocks, on the suiiie 
scale os the map, representing bodies of trriops 
of various stnmgih (brigades of infantry, regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, l>c8idcs artillery, engineers, 
and administrative troops). The players are 
usually two on each side, and the game forms 
an exact miniature of tactical operations. It is 
played by alternate moves. Knc'h move repre¬ 
sents the lapse of two minutes, and rules arc 
given to determine the distance that each brunch 
of the service may move over in that time. 
When two bodies of men on opposite sides e«>me 
into (H>niact, the weaker in numbers and ])osition 
is held to be defeated; but when they arc equal 
in these respects, victory is determined to one 
side or the other by the use of a die. The game 
was a favourite one in the Germany army. 

Krishna, in Hindu mythology, the eighth 
avatar of Vishnu and the most popular deity 
in the Hindu pantheon. Tlic identity of Vishnu 
(q.v.) and Krishna is generally acknowledged in 
the Mdkabharata (q.v.), //arttwifisa, and the 
Purdnos, the sources of his life and deeds. As 
Krishna, Vishnu is worshipped by, millions of 
Hindus. He was ostensibly the son of Vasu- 
deva and Devoki of the royal family of the Bhoja 
reigning at Mathura. The reigning prince at the 
time of his birth was Kansa, who, to prevent the 
ftilfilment of a prophecy, sought to destroy the 
young child, but his parents, assisted by divine 
power, succeeded in baffling all his cITorts. 
Every year of his life fUmishes the subject of 
some legemL his story showing a remarkable 
resemblance to those of the Greek Heracles and 


Apollo. After a series of adventures, he slew 
Kansa, immnteti the throne, and was at last 
killed by the arrow of a hunter shooting un¬ 



awares in a Ihifkct. t'f. W. .1, Welkins, 
Hindu Mythology, 

Krlsh'nafitAr, a town of India, Kadiyii dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, on the left h.od- of the Jnlangi 
River. It hiu* a college utritiaied to the (!al(*iiUii 
UniverHity, a eollegiate hc)un>1, a (onHldenihle 
trade, and mamifaetures of ('tdounxl clay figures. 

23..5410. 

Kronenberg, a Pnissian town, in the Rhine 
province, 4 miles south rtf KIlKTfeld, with Irtm- 
inuiii Pop. 12,800. 

Kroo, or Kru, a native raec. West Africa. 
Notcfl as Itftai builderM niul hardy sailors. They 
an* murh employed for rough work on vc*ssc1s 
trading on the I.ilK*ria noaitt. Their territory 
extends alxiut 70 miles along the coast; they 
are ii strong, brawny race, and very* industrious. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter Alexeivitcli, Russian 
geogrn))hcr, author, and revolutionary, Ixtrii at 
Moscow 1842, died 8th Kcb., 1021. The scion of 
a |M>werful and ancient family, he was destinerl 
for the anity, and entered the Corps of Pages, at 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd), in his fifteenth year. 
In 1832, his education Ixdng complete, be elccte<l 
to join a .Silicrian Cossack regiment, and ftllerl 
aide-de-camp and attach^ |>osts successively at 
Chita and Irkutsk, He carried out a geographical 
survey in Siberia, went up the Sungari into 
Manchuria, and travelled extensively in Finland. 
Entering the University of St. Petersburg in 
1867, he speedily developed revolutionary sym¬ 
pathies and joined the Petersbuqt revolutionary 
party and (1872) the Internatfonal Society in 
Switzerland, He spread the cult of nIhUisin in 
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Htiwiiu I 0 Riich nn cxtrnt that he was arrested adjusted, and when he died (1902), his daughter, 


unci imprisoned in the fortn*SH of IVter and 
Paul (1H74), fn>rn which he escaped (1870)* &nd 
prcachc'd )ii.s doctrine ihroiighoiii Switzerland, 
Kiigland, and France until his arrest and sen¬ 
tence of five years* iiiipriHOiinirnt at Lyons in 
1HH8. Agitation eventually secureil his release, 
and he scUled in Tendon, but returned to Uussia 
(under Bolshevik domination) in 1017 and died 
at Moseow. An anarchist and prcaclier of revolu¬ 
tion, he n'eonc'iled his principles with ihose of nn 
act.tvM* and cornpassioimte Christianity; he was 
a vigorous opfHuiciit, with both pen and speech, 
of eoereion or violence, and the ideal government 
was represented by him os a feilerathm of sntull 
eoniniunities wheNun the individual would have 
an iiiircsirieted held for tlie exereisc of his own 
initiative. Ilis works include: Atrmoirs of a 
HnmliUitmisi; Fields, Faclorits, and Workshops; 
Orofitaphff of .-lAria; Hussion Literature; The 
Cotuptesi of Hread; and The Great French Bruo/u- 
tion. —Cf. V. Hobinsoii, Comrade Kropotkin, 

Kruger (kn/g^'r), Stephanus Johannes Pauliis, 
President of tlic South African licpuldie (Trans¬ 
vaal), was Imrn in Cape Colony in J825, died in 
Switzerland ]fNI4. lie migraled in the * great 
trek* of the Boers in 1887, and settled in the 
Transvaal, where he liecunic prominent in mili¬ 
tary and civil affuirs. lie was President frotii 
1888 till the annexation in 1000. 

Krupp, Germiui ftiinily, famous os founders 
and directors of the Krupp works at Kssen. 
Friedrich Krupp, l>orn 1787, died 1820, was a 
native of Kssen, and was employed in one of the 
sieeVwoTks tUcre. lie experimented in the. pro¬ 
duction of cast utcei, and, in partncrslup with 
another man, he started a small forge (1812), 
which, however, did not meet with the instant 
aiieccss they had expected. At the death of 
Frictlrich Krupp the forge employetl about n 
huiidrtHl hands, and w*as left aliiu»9t entirely 
under the (control of Krnu Knipp, his widow, and 
her fourteen-year-old son, Alfred, under whom 
the business gradually dmdoiMHl until, in 1847, 
a three-pounder muzzlo-loatUng gun, made of 
cast steel, was pnMlueed. From that time Krupp 
marched t.riiini]>hantly fVom one siieocss to 
another, eventually exhibiting in L<ondon (1851), 
at the Great Kxhibition there, a enat-stcel ingot, 
solid and flawless, weighing upwards of 2 tons. 
This exhibit praidically revoliiUonIzed the indiis- 
triul worUl; Uie Reasrmer-steel process, steam- 
hammer, and wcldicss steel tyres for vehicles 
were {^erfcotctl and adopted. Steel guns began 
to be made by Krupp In quantity, and when 
Alfred dunl in 1887, his son. Friedrich Alfred 
Krupp, began to acquire iron- and coal-mines 
to ensure a steady supply of tliese articles for 
the use of the ever-expanding steelworks. By 
hifii also was the Hnanoial aspect ivviewed and 


Bertha, turned the husiriess over to a eompaiiy 
under the directorship^ of l>r. Gustav von Bohlen 
iind Tlalhach, whom she married in 1000,*and 
who assufiieri the title of Krupp von Bohlen und 
Hulliaeh. 

In 1912, at the time of the centenary, Krup^ 
controlled over 500 mines and quarries, and had 
factories at Annen, Hheinhausen, and elsewhere, 
besides the^ gigantic steelworks at FIssen, where 
a staff of 70,000 men ami women were employed. 
They also controlled the famous Germania 
Shipbuilding Yards at Kiol-Tagel, and supplied 
armour-plate, guns, and shells to half the nations 
of the world. During the Kiirofican War Kssen 
was a vital, vulnemblc spot in the German ar¬ 
mour, for upon Knipp’s 120,000 workers de- 
|>ended almost entirely the artillery and general , 
im^ehanicul cflleicney of the Prussian army. On ' 
the coHapse of the Germans In 1918 the works 
were reorganized, and now nuinufneture engines, 
cars, and machine-tools. See industrial Villages; 
Bssen. 

Kshat'riyas, the second or nulitury caste in 
the social system of the Brahrnaiiieul Hindus, 
the Brahmans l>cing the first and the Vaisyas and 
Sudros the third and fourth. The natural duties 
of the Kshutriyas are bravery, generosity, recti¬ 
tude, and noble conduct generally. 

Kuban, a republic of Ciseuueasia, w'hich pro¬ 
claimed its independence (1918) apart from 
association with Bolslievik Hussia, and which 
was for some time in touch with Koltchak (q.v.). 
The administrative town is Itlkuterinodar, and 
the republic has a total urea of :i(i.500 sq. mites, 
prodiUHM petroleum, coal, und silver, and has a 
trade In cereals, timber, ami salt. The Kuhan 
Uiver, rising in Mount KIburz and traiei-tiing the 
republic, is the llypanis of ancient Cire '\ 
history. 

Kubelik, Jan, Bohemian vioh.ust. born near 
Prague 1880, of farmer luirents; he 'ipjieured in 
public os a violinist when only eight y^^ars old. 
In 1900 he visited I^mdon, and toured America 
in 1902 and 1908, being hailed everywhere as die 
lending violinist of his day. 

KOblat (kd'blA) Khan, Mongol emperor, 
founder of the twentieth Chinese dyr.u.ity, that 
of tlie Mongols or Yuen, boni 1210, di.d 1294. 
In 1859 lie succeeded his brother us Grand Khan 
of the Mongols, and in 1200 he conquered the 
whole of Northern China, driving out the Tartar 
or Kin dynasty, afterwards bringing Southern' 
China under his domination also. KOblai thus 
became sole ruler of an empire extending over 
a large part of Asia, as well as over those parts 
of Europe that had belonged to the dominions 
of Genghis Khan. Marco Polo, who I' "d at the 
ixnirt of this prince, describes the s^.. idour of 
hie court and entertainments, his fbvenues, his 
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extraordinary paper currency, ahd his elaborate 
system of posts. Coleridge wrote a well-known 
fragmentary poem entitled KuhUt Khan, 

Kuching (ku-ching'), the capital of Sarawak, 
on the liivcr Sarawak, Borneo; contains the 
residence of the Rajoli, and has a Kuro|K'an 
^c^uarter, a wireless station, and carries on a 
considerable trade. Pop. about 80,000. 

Kuen Lun, or Kun-Lun, a mountain range of 
Central Asia, stretching over a space of aliout 
1.500 miles, and forming in Its whole length the 
north frontier of Tibet, as the Himalaya tlocs 
tliat of the soutli. Several of its peaks reach an 
altitude of over *21,(MM) feet, and the numerous 
bronchos stretching towards the Indus fonn 
valleys down which immense glaciers descend. 

Kuka, or Kukawa, a town in Western Africa, 
formerly the capital of Bornu, west of Lake Tchad, 
and in tlic Bornu province of Northern Nigeria. 
Pop. estimated at 00,000. 

Ku-Klux-Klan, originally a secret sooiety 
op}M>scd to the measures introdiiml by the 
lUiitcHl States, pertaining to reconstruction and 
the abolition of negro slavery, after the Civil 
>VHr of 1801-4, Formed in 1805 as a young 
white mcn*s club at Pulaski, Tennessee, it devel¬ 
oped into an nll-.America organization, having 
ns its priniury object the suppression of the 
negro in the Ignited States. General Nathan K. 
Forrest, quondam Confederate cavalry leader, 
w'as its supreme (Srand Wizard, who controlled 
(tic IvJan’s Jnrinble Empire, embracing the entire 
S<«:ithem States. Each state represented a Realm, 
each fiounty was a titular Province, and smaller 
groups and units all had their individual titles, 
U.S had also the Klan ofiU'crs, known variously 
Grand lyragom. Grand Cyclops, or Grand Titans 
.\fHording to rank, and the ordinary mctnlicrs, 
'•'im wcic simply Hhtndn, 

it) 187i the Ku-Klux-Klan and all similar 
orgiiMir.utioiis were suppresstMl by an criforc'c- 
mcrit \et known us the Ku-Klux Act or Force 
Rill, liow'cvcr, as the blacks liegun to assert 
lt>«‘aiselvcH in the South during 1015, and the 
! : ited Stales then and subsequently foniied a 
huilH^urugc for all the dangerous spies and 
erirninals of w’ar-wrceked Euroi>c, the Klan wus 
riN’ivcd with Colonel W. Josc’ph Simmons, of 
prt»reKsor of history in Lanier University, 
as «tH Imperial if'uard. 

Although a secret soelely, the Ku-Klux-Klan 
>8 offleiaP * advertised, and all eCTorts to prolw its 
'mysterirs have failed hitherto. In 1020 u Con¬ 
gressional inquiry was held, but collapsed com¬ 
pletely when an investigation was demanded of 
tfll secret societies, particularly the Knights o[ 
Columbus and the Freemasons, 

Kulja, a town and district of C'hina, East 
Turkestan, on the Hi Kiver, an important 
caravan ceiftre. The distriet was taken posses- 
VOL VIL 
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sion of by the Bussians in 1871, but retroredod 
to China in 1881. Pop. 12,500. 

Kulm (kqlm).—1. A l<iwn of Poland, fonnerly 
ill West Prussia, on the Vistula. It has muini- 
faetures of woollen eloth, and a tnule in ouille. 
Pop. II,(MM).—2. A village in Czeeho-Slovokiii, 
Bohemia, where, on the 29th and 80th Aug., 
1818, a great buttle wus fought, In which the 
Allies (Austrians,Prussiuns, and Russians) totally 
destroyed a French army of 10,0(X) men under 
Vondumme. 

Kulturkampf, a word first iisihI by Professor 
Rudolf Vin^how, and applied to the politieal 
struggle bclw(‘en the (lennan (hwermnent and 
the Catholic Church, It started in 1870, imme¬ 
diately after the ert'ulion of tlic new Gennun 
Empire, with Protestont Prussia as the leading 
state, and lasted for years. The Catholic 

(%>uiitruHi of the (h*rmaii Union, siieli as Ravaria, 
Baden, and the Rhine provinces, wen* ularmnl 
and afraid of religious pcrseetition on the part 
of i*n»t<*stunt I*riiHsiu, and tlie new {Kilitieiil 
party, called the Ceiitn*, w’Hli a view to protcid- 
ing and sufegnaniiiig ('utholie interests, was 
orguiiizcMl. The li(»stility, however, aguinst the 
iniiuence of the Cluirch of Rome gradually 
increased, and readied its cltiimx when the 
Vutietui produiine<l tlic dogma of Papal infalli¬ 
bility. Many Gennun CaihuUes, and ra|HMdally 
the eminent theologian l)(>Uingcr, rafused to 
acknowledge the new dogma, and were ihuihi*- 
quently cxcommunieuicd. They uppeakHl to the 
(tovcrriineiit, and Bisniun'k decided to avail 
himself of the opportunity Ui weaken the iiiflu- 
cnec of the Roman C'lmreh. BetwM*ii 1878 and 
1H;5 the famous May laws, enu<‘ted by the Prus¬ 
sia Landtag, gave the State HUfteriorily over 
the Church, aiul |»<»wer over the edueiitioii of 
the CaUiolic clergy. In 1875, when civil iiiar- 
riugcH were made* eoiiipiilsory, tin* s(niggle l>e- 
eanie more acute, and the opixisiUoii of the 
(’atiioIi(*H more pnaiouiiecHl, the influence of the 
(Vntre inereosi'd, and the party beeanic more 
i^iiiHolidatcMl. Rismarek hml now to deal with 
a powerful op|>osit.ion in the Rddistag, anct 
although he liad previously de<’lar<*d that he 
would ** never go to (.'aiiosHa **, he c»]H*iie<l negotia¬ 
tions with the new Po|h‘, 1^*0 XIII, and the 
majority of the laws of an anti-derleal nature 
were repealed. 

Kum, or Koom, a town of Persia, 80 miles 
R.w. of Tcheruii; formerly a phu'c of great niag- 
nifUtenoc, but dcslroyinl by the Afghans in 1722. 
I*o|>, about 20.()(M), 

Kumamo'to, a Japunc'se garrison town, on 
the Island of Kyushu, near Nagasaki. It hmi 
a famous c;ii«tle which was bunit down during 
the Kagoshima Hctiellion in 1877. Pop. 78,818. 

Kuma'on, or Kuma'un, a division of British 
India, United Provinces, in tlic Uimkiuya; un^u, 
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13,725 HQ. tnilofl; pop. 1,328,700. Although 
inoiinUiirioiiH, il huM aUo u Htrip of lower ground 
or tnrni. 11 ('oimiNtK of three ditftricto—Garhwal, 
Naini-Tul, 2 iri<l Alriiora. The cu]>ltul is Alinoru, 
and then* are two hill Ntalions, Naini-Tal and 
Hanikhrt. There arc cxtciiRive and valuable 
tea plaiilulions, and the forests yield valuable 
timber. 

Kuma'si. Sec Cootnassie* 

Kum Kale» a former Turkish fortress on the 
semth shore of the Danlanelles. In April, 1915, 
the town was occupied by the French, for the 
purpose of covering the British landing in 
(hdlipoli. 

Kumquat, a very small variety of orange tree 
{CUrun j(tponira) growing not ut>ovc C feet high, 
and whose fruit, of the nI/.c of a large gooseberry, 
is <lcli(!ioiis and refreshing. It is a native of 
(!liina anti .lapun, but lias l)ecn introduced into 
Auslralia. In fliiiiu it is prcscrvc*d with sugar 
ill jars, and fonns an important cx{)ort. 

Kundua, a state, town, and river of Afghani* 
Stan. 'J'hc river rises in the Hindu Kush and 
flows into Uie Amu Daria. Tlic state has a |M)p, 
of about 

Ku'nersdorf, a village in Prussia, in the pro¬ 
vince of Brandenburg, near Krunkfort-on-the- 
Oiler, Ihc scene of the defeat of Frederick the 
(•real by the combined Hussian and Austrion 
hirers 12lh Aug., 1759 (Seven Years’ War), 

Kungur, a town of Utissia, in the governincnt 
of Perm. Here are the famous caverns of the 
l^diimya Gora (icc-inountuin), on the banks of 
the Iren. Pop. 

Kunlgun'di, Saint, daughter of Siegfried of 
Luxemburg, married Henry of Bavaria, after¬ 
wards Henry 11 of Germany. Accused of adul- 
tcr>% she is said to have vindicated herself by 
walking over n‘d*hot plouglisbares barefooted. 
After the death of her husband, in 1024, she 
entered ihc convent of Kaufungen, which she 
hud founded, and died as a nun in 1037. She 
was eanoni7.cd In 12(H) by Innoeent HI, her feast 
being 3rd Marcdi. 

Kur, or Kura (ancient Gyrua or KOros), a 
river of CSeoigiu-Azcrbaijan, rises in the moun¬ 
tains west of Kars, and falls into tlio Caspian 
Sea, below Baku, after a ooursc of 750 miles. 

Kurdistan (kor-di-stiln'; * Land of the 
Ktinls ’), a region south of Armenia, in West 
Asia, and extending from the Euphrates to Lake 
l*nnia, and from Lake Van to Mesopotamia. 
The eastern part of Kurdistan forms the Persian 
proviiuTs of Ardilan and Kermanshuh, and the 
remainder is in Turkey, w'hcre, before the Euro¬ 
pean War, it formed the principal part of the 
pashalic of \'an, and a considerable part of that 
of Bagdad. In 1920 tlie abortive Treaty of 
Stores amferred autonomy upon Kurdistan. 
It is nioiitilaiitous, containing* eonsidernblc 


forests of oak and other hard timber, and also 
numerous pastures, on which homed cattle, 
sheep, and flnc-hairecl goats are reared, and in 
ihc valleys many fertile districts yielding ric<% 
cotton, flux, fruits, and gall-nuts. It is drained 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates and their tribu¬ 
taries. The Kurils, to whom the territory owes^ 
its name, arc not {tonfined within its limits, but 
arc found in considerable numbers eastward In 
Khorasan an/1 over the hilly region of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, as far west as Aleppo and the Taurus. 
They are a stout, dark race, well formed, with 
dark hair, small eyes, wide mouth, ami a fierce 
look. On their own mountains tliey live as 
shepherds, eultivatora of the soil, and bandits, 
some being nomadic and oUicrs sedentary and 
pastoral. Their language is a dialect of Persian, 
now much mixed with Arabic and Syriue; their 
religion .Sunnite MahomnuHiiiniKm. Their nuni- 
licrs have lieen estimated at 2,300,000 .—Biduo- 
GnAPUYi F. MilHiigen, Wild Lift Anwng the 
A'oordtr; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia; E. B. Soaite, 
To Kurdistan in Di^uiae, 

Kurla Muria Islands, a five-island group 
close to the south coast of Araliin. They were 
(*cdcd to Britain by the Imam of Muscat (1854), 
and arc in the dependency of .Aden, There are 
large guano deposits, but the islands are of more 
imiKirtance us a landing-phu'c of the Bed Sea 
cable. Area, 28 sq. miles (approximately). 

Kurile Islands, or Ghlshlma, a chain of 
thirty-two Japanese islands, North Pacific, ex¬ 
tending in a northerly direction from Japan to 
Kamchatka; tirea, aliout 02(H> sq. miles. The 
islands are of volcanic origin, and form part of 
the * Pacific ring of fire \ Pop. about 5000. 

Kuro'kl, Tamesada, Count, Japanese general, 
was born in 184^1 at Saga, in the Island of Kyu¬ 
shu. In 1871 he was appointed captain in the 
tiiiperiul army, and in 1878 promoted to the rank 
of colonel. In the Chino-Japancse War he was 
present as commander at the taking of Wei- 
imi-wei (1895), and at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War he was member of the Imperial 
Council of War and commander of the First 
Anny. His exploits in Manchuria proved him 
one of Japan’s greatest generals. He was 
created a count in 1905. He died In 1928. 

Kuropatlrin, Alexei Nikolaievitsh, Russian 
general, was bom in 1848, dfed in 1925. He 
entered the army, passed with distinction through 
the military schools, and was attached to the 
general staff in 1874. From 1874 to 18S& he 
8er\'ed at .various times in Algeria, Turkestan, 
Bulgaria, and Middle Asia. In 1808 he became 
Minister of War, in 1001 general of infantry. At 
the outbreak of the war with Japan (1904) he 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Manchuria. 
Here he met with continuous reverses, and in 
Ikiarch, 1005, was compelled to flee Mm Mukdeni 
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when he resigned his eommnnd. He commanded 
the Rusaian armies on the Northern front during 
the Kuropeuii >Viir, and in 1010 wiis ap|H)inted 
Cfovernor of Turkestan. He wrote The HwtsUin 
Amiy and the Japanese ll’nr. 

Kuro Shio (diip., black ti<lc), or Japan Our- 
jenti the Gulf Stream of the PiuMlic, hows past 
Formosa, Japan, the Kuriles, the Aleutian 
Islands, and thence bends southwards to Cali¬ 
fornia. It is much inferior to tha Gulf Stream 
both in volume and in temperature. 

Kurrachee (ka-rii'ehe), or Karachi, the thirti 
seaport of India after Calcutta and Bombay, on 
the coast of Sind, Bombay Presidency, at the 
western angle of the Indus delta, situated on a 
large ami commodious inlet, forming a good 
harbour, safe in all winds, and out of the track 
of cyclones. The town, which Is fairly healthy, 
came into British [xissession in 1842, and contfiins 
the Napier Barracks and the Dayaram Jctlinud 
Arts College. A railway runs from Kurraehcc 
to Lahore, d:e., and is connected with the RfiJ- 
putiina niilway system. Pop. 151,000. 

Kursk (kursk), ri government of Southern 
Russia; area, 17,087 sq. miles. The climate is 
mild and dry. I’op. 3,22(1,200.—/Curs/i, the chief 
town, on the Tiiskorn near its junction with the 
Sein, forms u railway junction from 5*08euw, 
Kiev, and Kharkov. There arc two cathedrals 
and a monastery. Pop. 80,8(H). 

Kiistendjl (kus-tcnd'ji), or Constantza, a 
Roumanian Black Sea i>ort ex|>orting petroleum 
Olid timl>cr. Pop. 20,028. 

KUstenland (ki'm'ten-lant; ‘ C-oust-lund *), for¬ 
merly, before the Treaty of St. Germain (10th 
Sept., 1010), an udministrutive division of the 
Austrian ICmpire, ut the head of the Adriatic, 
consUting of tlie county of Gi.n and Grodisku 
and the iimrgraviatc of Istria witli the town of 
Trieste, 

Kttstrin (kiis'trin), or Ciistrin, a town of 
Germany, in the I’nissian province of Branden¬ 
burg, on the Chlcr, at the confluence of the 
W'irtha It contains a castle in which Frederick 
Coc Great, when Crown ’^rince, was confined by 
his rather, Frederick William I, in 17JH>, and has 
numufactures of machinery, and brass and copper 
V Pop. 17,000. 

utais (ku-t&'is; ancient Kotatision), a town 
i the Republic 'of Georgia, east the Black 
Sea, on the railway between Poti and Baku, via 
Tiflis. Pop, 32,402. 

Kuta'ya, or Kutaiah (ancient Gotyaum), 
a town in Asia Minor, north-east of Smyrna, on 
the line between Constantinople ,and Konia. It 
is the centre of the Turkey carpet manufacturing 
district, and the terminus of a branch of the 
Bagdad railway. Kstimated pop. 80,000. 

Kut-el-Amara, a small town of Mesopotamia, 
on the Tigris, a coaling-station for the Basra- 


Bagdod river steamera. The town is famous 
ns the Bcene of the gallant defence of General 
T(»wushciul after the from i'tesiplion. 

See Knrofn'an llVir. 

Kiitii'sov, Mikhail Lurioiiovitsh, Prince of 
SinoleuKk, Bussian lUld-munilinl, Ixirti in 1745, 
dietl 1813. He served against the Pcdi'S and the 
Turks, and became lieutenant-gencrul in 1780. 
He was sueecRsively Amlautsador at (\mstanti- 
nople and Berlin, aiul in 1803 tcMtk c^ommaiid of 
the 1st Corps of the Busshm army against the 
Krtm<‘b. lie tleft'uted Marsbal Mortier at DOren- 
stein, and (HminmmUd under the Kinfa^ntr 
Alexander at Aiisterlit/.. In 1812 be was in an 
indeeisivc action at. Borodino, retreatcHl, and 
ftweed Napoleon to retreat from Moscow, For 
his vietcirles over Xey and Davtaisi near Smo¬ 
lensk he nveivni the title of Prince of Smolensk. 

* Kuvc'ra, in Hindu myUiftl(»gy, the god of 
wealth. 11c residc's hi the splendid palace of 
Alaka, on Mount Merti. 

Kuyp (koip), or Cuyp, Albert, Dutch painter, 
born at Donlreeht l(H):i, rlied 1001. lie stiidit^l 
under his father, Jacob (■errilsx Kuyp, a painter 
of some fame, and was tniieb infliieneiMt by .fan 
van Goyen. He painted with great sneeess land- 
seupos, cattle, river seeiieh, portraits, and pi(i;ur('s 
of still life. Kuyp partieulariy exf'clled in bis 
treatment of veiled sunligii' and the golden 
glow of late urierriooii and < ' iiing. lie is ut bis 
best in landscape. His most important work is 
in Kngland, and is well represented in ttic National 
Gallery and Wallace Colie(*tioii. 

Kwanflal, a province of Southern China. It 
is moimtaimais, and is wutere<l by the numerous 
bi. nehosof the Sikiung and Kwciklang. Rice, is 
gr<» n, and gold, silver, and mercury arc mined. 
Area. 77,2(HI sq. miles; pop. about 5,425,(HN). 

Kwangtun^, the most soutlierly eoastid pro¬ 
vince of China. 3*he northern part is moun¬ 
tainous, but the southern region is very fertile 
and rich minerully. It inebnles Hainan, Hong¬ 
kong (Brit.), and Kwangebow (Fr.). The capital 
is Canton. Area, 011,070 Htp miles; pop. 23,7(M>,000. 

Kwantung, the southern part of the I Juotung 
Peninsula, Miiiiciiuria. It is part r>f the territory 
leased to Russia in IHOH, transfernHl to Japan in 
1005, and leased to .lapan in 1015. It includes 
Port Arthur and Dairen. Wlieat, iruii/.e, beans, 
rice, hemp, and tobiicco are prcMiueeri, and salt 
is manufactured. Dairen bus an excellent har¬ 
bour. Area, 538 scj. miles; i>op, 18)7,.540 (101,705 
Japanese). 

Kweichow, u province of South-West (!hina. 
It is called the Swit'M'riund of China, as uljout 
seven-tenths of the piYivinct; is iifeountainous. 
It produces rice, tobacco, and tiinlarr, and has 
mines of copper, iron, leiul, and mercury. Area, 
07,100 sq. miles; pop. 0,20.5,000. 

Kyd, Thomas, English Klizalicthan dramatist, 



KYRLE 

l>orn dio<! 1504, wor the son of a Ix>ndon 
scrivener, uiid wiis educated at the Merchant 
Taylors School» Tic published the Spanish 
TTHf*cthi, which bccaitie |Mipular in bfd.h Holland 
and (fcniiaiiy, and probably wrote the pro- 
Shakcs|M!urcaii play of Hamlet, lie trilhsluU'd 
(hirnicr’s Ctmieliut was tiiiprisoned by the Star 
ChaiiilMT (1500), put to the torture in Bridewell 
fur M'dition and hen^sy, and on his release fell 
into a state of abject |X)verty, which eontinueil 
till his death. Kyd's works were eoUeetc'd by 
J'rofeHNor K S. Boiis in HMH. 

Kyrto (kerl), John, philanthropist, surnumed 
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by Pope the Man of Hoss, born in Gloucester¬ 
shire 1A37, died at Hobs, Hereford, in 1724. His 
name is pert>etuuted in Po|K‘'s Third Moral 
Epistle (IT.'VJ). Kyrie SfH'iit his life in building 
churchcB and distributing aims. 

Kyrie Society, a British plulunthiY*pic asso¬ 
ciation, the members of w'hich belong to tho 
well-to-do classes, and the object of which is 
to bidter the conditions of life for the poorer 
chiKSCfl by laying out parks and eneouruging 
gardening and house decoration. It was foundeil 
in 1877, and was named after .fohn Kyrie. 
There are bram^las in most large towns. 
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L, the twelfth letter of the English atjihaliet, 
•H usually dciioiiuiiuted a semi-vowel or a liquid. 
L lias only one sound in Kiiglish. The neurcst 
ally of / is r, the pronunciation of which differs 
from that of I only in being m^conqianicd by a 
vibration of the tip of the tongue. There is no 
letter, accordingly, with which / is more frequently 
interchangeil, instances of the change of I into 
r and of r into I being both very common in 
various latiguages. In fact in the history of the 
Indn-Kuropcaii alphnlH't I is considered to be a 
later modification of r. 

Laaland (loUhn), or Lolland, an island in 
the Baltic, belonging to IX*nmark; greatest length, 
Houth-cast to north-west, 80 miles; breadth, vary¬ 
ing from II miles to 17 miles; un^n, 402 sq. miles. 
The siirfaec is everywhere Hat, and the soil is 
very fertile, yielding good crops ami excellent 
timlier. The eupitul is MarilM), and the seaport 
Nakskov, with whieh it is connected by rail. 
Pop. of the island, 71,280. 

Laar, or Laer (lilr), Pieter van, called Jl 
liambiKciOt Dutch painter, born in 1582, died 
at Haarlem in 1042. He lived for a long time 
at Rome, and rt'turned to Holland about 1081). 
He generally painted lively scenes from peasant 
life, fairs, children’s games, hunting scenes 
(whence his ulcknume eomes), uiui landscapes, 
lie is represented in the galleries of Amsterdam, 
Dresden, Klorencc, Munich, Vienna, and in the 
louvre. Three of his paintings are at Hampton 
Court. 

Lab'arum, the imperial standard adopted by 
Constantine the Great after his miraculous vision 
of Uie cross and oimversion to Christianity, 
differently described and figured, but generally 
rt*prcseiited .as a pole having a cross-bar with the 
banner deitcnding firom it and bearing the Greek 
letters XP (that is, Chr), conjoined so os to form 
i\ monogram of the name of Christ. 

La Bass^e, a town of France (Nord), manu¬ 
facturing and mining centre. Early in the Euro¬ 
pean War La Boss^ was the scene of much 


de8)>crate hund-to-hand fighting, and was cap¬ 
tured by the Gennans on 22nd Oct., 1014. 
Battered by the heavy artillery of friends ami 
foes alike, little w'as left of the town when hos¬ 
tilities eeaseil, and it was adopted by Preston, 
England, under the scheme whereby Britisli 
towns assisted financially in rebuilding an*! 
repopululing the devastated urea. 

Labla'tse, the mint tribe, a very iin|xirtant 
and extensive natural order of dicotyledons, witli 
u guniopctalous corolla presenting a pniminent 
up)>er and lower lip, and a fuur-Iobed ovary, 
changing to four sccd-likc monospernious fniit 
nutlets. This order contains about 2800 species, 
mostly herbs, undershriibs, or shrubs with 
opposite or wimried leav'es, usually square stems, 
and a thyrsoid or whorlcd inllorcsccm*!'. They 
arc spread throughout the world, and abound in 
all teiiq)cratc latitudes. Many arc valued for 
their fragrance, as lavender and thyme; others 
for their stimulating quaUtii*s, ns mint and |K*pper- 
mint; others as aromatics, as savory, basil, and 
marjoram; sevcnil arc usc<l as febrifuges. Betony, < 
ground ivy, horcliound, and others possess bitter 
tonic qualities. 

Labiche (lil-b^h), Eugdiic, French dramatist, 
horn in Paris 5th May, 1815, died in 1888 In 
collaboration with other authors he brought out 
upwards of a hundred plays, many of them very 
successful. They are mostly distinguished by 
extravagant plots, and arc full of droll situations. 
In 1880 he was elected to the Academy. Among 
his well-known plays arc: Le Voyage de M. Prm- 
chon. La Poudre aux yeux^ Lee Petite OUeaux, 
and La CagnolU, One of his plays, TJn Chapeau 
de pailk d*itolie, was adapted and turned into 
an operetta by W. S. Gilbert, the music for 
it being written by George Grossmith. It was 
first called The Wedding March, and rechristeued' 
Ilaate to the Wedding, 

Laliluni (Lat., * a lip *), In zoology, a term 
applied to the lower Up of Insects.^the upper 
being called the labrum. It is matle up of a 
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pair of jaws more or less coniplcicly fused to* 
gether. 

lAblache (t&*bltoh), Luigi, celebrated basso 
singer, bom in Naples 1794, dt^ there 1858. lie 
was educated in the Conscr>'atoire at Naples, and 
in 1817 obtained great success as Dandini in 
.^Rossini's Cenerentola, 11c first visited Britain 
in 1834, and became very |>opulur. Ilis lM*st 
character was Bartolo in 11 ttarbierf, lie was 
not only a rnagniflwnt singer but a first*clus8 
actor. 

Lab'omtory (literally a workshop), a TY>om 
or building designed for investigation and cx|)eri* 
ment in chemistry, physics, engineering, biology, 
dec. It may be for special research and analysts, 
or for general work. To the former class bi*long 
the lalmrutorics which arc atbiclicd to dyc*work8, 
colour • works, chemical, and similar works. 
Laboratories arc also attached to mining and 
fiictallurgical schools, to mints, to arsenals, Av„ 
In 1825 I.icbig founded the first iin|>urttint 
clicniical laboratory at Giessen, and in 1845 
Ix)rd Kelvin cstablislicd the pliysical lalM)ratory 
at the University of Glasgow. Other institutions 
of the kind are the Cavendish I^bfiratory at 
Cambridge (opened in 1874), the National IMiy- 
sieal Lul>oratory at Teddington (1002), and the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

Labouch^re (lub'fi-shur), Henry, English poli¬ 
tician and jounmlist, l)orn 1831, died at Klorcnee 
in 1912. Educated at Eton, he was in the 
diplomatic st^rviec from 18.54 to 1804; l)ecutue 
Hadieal nK*inl>er of ParJiaiiicnt for Windsor 
(lHO.5-0), Middlesex (1H07'8), and Northampton 
(1880-1OfW). Ill 1877 he started Tni/A, a weekly 
paper, which has become famous for its fearless 
criticism un<l lu'utc ceiiNorship of public niatU'rs, 
and csi>eeju]ly for its exposure of frauds and 
swindles. 

Laboulbenlales, a family of Ascomyeetous 
Fungi, very peculiar Iiotli in structure and in 
their mode of life. All arc minute plants grow¬ 
ing attached to the bodies of bcc^tlcs and other 
insects, but apparently doing no damage to their 
hosts. Although they have typical usei, their 
mode of reproduction is otherwise very like that 
of Red AlgiE, a fact stnmgly suggestive of a real 
ufllnity between that group and the Aseomyeelcs. 

Lal^ur, Ministry of, a department of 
Government set up by the New Ministries and 
Secretaries Act, 1910, to take over the powers 
and duties of the Board of Trade in regard to 
Industrial Conciliation, Lalxmr Exchanges, I'radc 
Boards (see Labour ijegislation)^ and Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance. The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade, which txillocted and pub¬ 
lished statistics and information In regard to 
labour at home and abroad, employment, wages, 
prices, drc.^ has also been taken over, and the 
Labour G&eiXt is the organ of the Ministry of 


Lulxiur for infiirinution in regard to ilic duties 
transferred to it. 

A special department of Uic Minlstiy of Labour 
deals with the .Joint Industrial Councils (* Whitley 
Councils') formed in aivonlunoe with the rc- 
(*ommendution8 of the CominitUv on Ridatlons 
between Employers and Employeil. Thc^sc Coun¬ 
cils, with Joint District ('ouneils and Works 
Comniittoes on similar lines, aim at dealing with 
industrial matters by mutual agretMuent between 
employers and employed. The number of Joint 
Industrial Councils grew from 20, rt'presenting 
1,500,000 workers, on Ist Jan., 1919, to 51, 
representing over 3,(KM),000 workers, by the end 
of that year; 59, representing approximately 
3,750,000 workers, were in uelive existence at 
the eml of 1921, with a Airtlier 11 similnr bodies 
in industries iiisuilleieiitly organizeil for the ftill 
*uppliration of the Whitley sehemr. Under the 
ImlustriiU ('oiirts Act, 1919, the Minisi ry of I MiMmr 
set up a |H‘rmunent court of urhit rut ion, known us 
the Industrial 0)iirt, to which diNpiitcN which the 
{NirticN (trade unions and employers* aswunutioiiH) 
have failed to settle can be rcferml, on the eoii- 
ftcnt of both parties. This is the nonnul inetliiKl 
contemplated, hut altennillvely the ministi'r 
may, if the parties desire, ap|M>int a single 
arbitrator <ir u H{)e<'ial boarri of nrbllralion 
selected by the parties froi.* the minister's pan* i. 
The minister is also entf'^ wered to establish a 
(ourt of inquiry in the I’lisc either of existing 
or apprehended dispute's; the consent of the 
parties is not rci|uircd. The <;ourt will issue 
u statenienl of the merits of the dispute, and 
may ofTer suggestions as to its settlement. 

Labour and Capital. In onicr to pnxluec 
voods a mail rc(]uires pmiiises in whic'h to work, 
loaterinls on which to work, and the tools of his 
trmle. He must also have a siilllciency of foo<l 
and necessaries to last iinlH lie has marketed 
his goods. This 8to<‘k of ])ren'r|uisiies is the 
capital which Ids la1)oijr makes fruitful. In a 
primitive sf^cicty the whole of the capital would 
\)c owned by the user, and tiniil the industrial 
revolution crcatcil ity the introduciion of the 
steam-engine and the growth of the fiu*tory 
system, it might l>e said broadly that the capi¬ 
talist was the worker. He was the owner of the 
workshop and the stock of tools with which, 
with a few helpers, he carried on his cruft. The 
cnonnous development of the fuctc»ry system led 
to the final separation of the capitalist and the 
* proletarian' manual worker. But for some 
time the capitalist r(*mained the working or 
managing employer. With the further growth 
of capitalism and the development of nnaiicial 
capital in the fonn of investment in joint stock 
companies came the divorce, now very general, 
between capita! and management, as shown by 
the existence, side by side, in the normal under- 
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of R>iurc*)ioldcr8, u manuring staff, and 
clericul uiirl tiiatiiiul workers. 

With the rorij^n^j^utiofi of wage-earners under 
one roof the old ineth<Ml of individual bargaining, 
Nuppleineiitcd by custom or legal control, as 
means of fixing wages bec^anie impracticable and 
was gradually ubuiidoned, its place being taken 
by collective* bargaining through an accredited 
representative on behalf of all the men in the 
shoj) engaged on similar work. This grouping 
of workers for industrial ucltoti in a * trade 
union * has l>ccn defined as ** a permanent corn- 
hiimlioii of wage-earners for the protection or 
iniprovemeiit of tlieir r*otiditions of employment 

AsNoeiatioriH of employers are of much later 
growth, but during the lust quarter of a century 
there fuis been an cnoriiious inercose in their 
iiumlier and strength, accompanied hy a corre- 
sjioiuling movement towunls f<*deration and 
ulUliatiou in each industry, and in 1019 by the 
formation of a National ('onfedemtion of Km- 
ployers' Assoeialions, for eo-ordiimlion in dealing 
willi (piest ions arising out of the relations between 
employers and their work-people. 

I'rior to tire industrial revolution Parliumrnt 
sttKNl in a paternal relation to industry, but 
under the influence of tlie Inis^svr fairc theory, and 
under the unti-.Tacobin infhtenec'H caused by 
events in France, it met the movement towards 
eonibinulion of the industrial workers by the 
Anti-C'oiiibinutiun Acts of 1700 and IHOO. The 
Acts M'cre, however, unevenly enforced, being 
almost d(‘U(l letters in some regions, although 
strongly applied in others, so that trade unionism 
survived, ami eventually, in 182.'5, the Acts were 
rcpenle<l. Siiu^e that time the trade unions have 
bceottic the r(‘eognir.od ehaniiel for negotiating 
with cinpUtycrM. I'his advance in the status of 
working-eltLSH societies has licen ac(*ompiinlcd by 
the organization of semi-skillrd and unskilled 
workers, women, and, more ri*eeiitly, of the 
so-culled * brain workers', over (10 per cent of 
the adult male wage-earners of Great Drituin 
lu'ing trade unionists at the heginning of 1021. 
Furallt‘l to this lias been u continuous niove- 
meiit towards gnuitcr unity, not only within 
trades, but also between them, for common 
industrial and |K)iitieal action. Alter several 
idKirtivc attempts this deilnitely began with 
the inauguration, in the middle 'sixties, of the 
Trades Ihiion Congress, with a committee for 
tmrliaim'ntiiry action, which has now become a 
(k'ueral Council charged with co-ordinating and 
promoting action in the trade-union world. 
Trade unions abo play a large part in the organi¬ 
zation of tile political Labour party. 

In the main, organizml labour has hitherto 
noted in a defensive capacity, concerning itself 
with wages, hours, and i'oiiditions of the working- 
classes, without (|uestioning the validity of the 


social structure of society. Kxtensive agreements, 
particularly about wages, have, us organization 
strengthened, been entered into between em¬ 
ployers and employed in all the principal trades 
in the country, the machinery often developing 
into voluntary standing Conciliation Boards, 
meeting at regular intervals or us required. Tha. 
method of payment agreed upon varies in eacli 
industry ucconiing to the character of the work. 
Thus ill the txitton, boot and shoe, and eoal- 
iiiiiiing industries elaborate picec-pricc lists have 
been drawn up and arc periodically revised; a 
standard time-rate is settled by carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, stonemasons, and painters; 
in printing and boiler-making both systems arc 
worked side by side; tailors work to piece-work 
lists with a tiiiie-rate basis; udiilc in the Cleve¬ 
land blast-furnaec industry and Midland iron 
and steel trade wages arc regulated by a sliding 
scale, in which the standard wage varies accord¬ 
ing to the mark<‘t [iriee of the product. 

These results were not achieved without many 
strikes, and in 1H0G the principle of State assist¬ 
ance in sidtling disputes between employers and 
employed without strikes was endorsed by an 
Act anthoriziiig the Board of Trade to settle 
disputes hy (^nciliution or arbitration on appeal 
from the interested parties. This machinery has 
been further clalKirated by the institution in 1010 
of an Industrial Court, at which industrial cases 
may be heard on reference by the jiartics, which 
is usually secured by the intervention of the 
Ministry of Labour. The findings of the Indus¬ 
trial Court have, hoM'cver, no legal force. 

Compulsory arbitration and legal prohibition 
of strikes and lock-outs were introdu(*cd during 
the h.uropcan War on the Aiistriilasiun model, 
but have now been abolished owing to the 
unwillingness of employers and workers to 
accept C'Oinpiilsnry findings; and tliough in 
some trades the rules of Conciliation Boards 
require that no stoppage of work should occur 
during negotiations, the right to strike or lock¬ 
out is always held in reserve as a last argument 
by iKitli workers and employers. Though joint 
machinery greatly reduces the danger of small 
or localized disputes, strikes arc much more 
dangerous when they do occur, through the 
greater eftlelency of the opposing organizations 
and the possibility of sympathetic action by 
unions in kindred trades, e.g. the railway strike 
of 1010 and the coal strike of 1020. In practice, 
however, it has so far turned out that ' sym- 
pathetio- action ' by other unions has moderated 
the demands made by the workers, owing to the 
introduction into the dispute of parties less 
directly interested than the protagonists. 

Since tWe repeal of the Combination Acts 
there has been increasing parliamcntaiy inter¬ 
ference in the relations between employers and 
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employed under pressure of public opinion and 
oonoerted labour action. To give a few instances, 
a legal minimum wage has been recognized in 
the Truck Acts, 1831 and 1887; the Trade Board 
Act, 1900; the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, 
1912; and the Com Production Act, 1017. Hours 
«>of labour have been successivclv reduced under 
various factory Acts. Safety and healtli have 
been guarded in the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897; 
numberiess factory Acts regarding fencing of 
machinery, sanitation, and dangerous processes; 
and the National Health Insurance Act, 1011. 
The status of trade unions has been defined and 
funds protected by the Trades Disputes Act, 
1900; and the Trade Union Act, 1871 and 1013. 
Security and continuity of employment were 
promoted by the Labour Exchanges Act ( 1000 ), 
tlie National Insurance Act (1011) Part 11, 
and by the Unemployment insumnee Act of 
1010, which covers all trades but agriculture 
and domestic service. 

During the European War trade unionists as 
such were nominated conjointly with employers 
on nearly all Government advisory committees: 
distress committees in 1014, food rationing in 
1017, and profiteering tribunals in 1010. They arc 
also represented on the Tribunals of Appeal, 
which dctcTininc whether individual workmen 
are entitled to State unemployment benefit, and 
arc part of the ofllcial machinery for adminis¬ 
tering both the National Health and the National 
Unemployment Insurance schemes. 

Relations between labour and capital were 
originally confined to bargaining with regard to 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
generally. Now laliour is endeavouring to extend 
its influence, and its relations to capital arc being 
tnodifled in the direction of joint control. Where 
the initiative has come fnjni the employer’s side, 
it has usually taken the form of bonus sebemes, 
profit-sharing, and copartnership, worker inern- 
bers occasionally holding shares in the business 
and electing mciiil>crB to the board of directors 
(e.g. the South Metropolitan Gas Company), but 
control is nominal, and is generally intr^uccci 
concurrently with scientific management and 
general speeding up of the workers. An offleial 
status has beey given to the idea of joint con¬ 
trol of industry i)y the Government's endorse¬ 
ment in 1917 of the formation of Joint Industrial 
(or Whitley) Councils in the well-organized in¬ 
dustries, to secure the largest possible measun^ 
of joint action between employers and worC- 
^ people for the development of the industry ns a 
' part of national life and for the improvement of 
the conditions of all engaged in that industry ’*• 
The Councils, which can only exist in any trade 

voluntary agreement between employers and 
workers, are composed of equal numbers of 


representatives of employers* associations and 
trade unions In the industry, and have a tripli¬ 
cate structure of national, district, and works 
committees, the last mainly oonocmed with wel¬ 
fare in the individual factory. Hitherto these 
Councils have l>cen mainly cK*cupied with wages, 
hours, regularization of production and employ¬ 
ment, and the vexed problem of demarcation 
lietwccn prucesses and industries. They are, 
however, also intercstcfi in cdiieation, niscarch, 
health, welfare, Ac., and a valuable inquiry into 
metliods of costing has been mode by the Council 
for the Building Trade. At present decisions of 
the Council have no legid weight, but the pro¬ 
blem of their legal enforcement Is growing in 
importance. In many industries conciliation In 
dealt with separately by existing machinery, and 
most of the largest Industries in tlie country, 
'including cotton, coal, iron, engineering, ship¬ 
building, and mining, have failed in set up Joint 
Councils, pleading the adequacy of their pri'sent 
machinery for collective bargaining. By the end 
of 1021 over seventy Councils were in existence. 

With the exception of Russia and Germany, 
other countries are less advanced in methods of 
collective bargaining than Great Britain. In 
Germany, since the Revolution, special pro¬ 
vision htis been made in the Constitution for tit* 
utilization of industrial knowledge by the crni- 
stitution of District h/'onomic Councils ami a 
National Economic Coiiiu il, composed of equal 
nutnberH of represeniulives of workers and em¬ 
ployers in each industry, these ImmIIcs exercising 
close supervision over nil h^gislaUvc inrosures 
affecting the indiistry as >vell as general * cconoiiiic 
functions*. In addition, Works* Councils, Dis¬ 
trict Workers’ Councils, and a National Workers’ 
v.'<»uncil, eomfMMcd (*xchislvely of workers, have 
l)ccn sot up in each trade to protect the interests 
of those engaged in Uic industry. .Similar joint 
councils of employers and employed, with a 
neutral clminnan appointed by the Department 
of Industry*, have Ix^n formed since 1910 in all 
the imjmrtant industries in Belgium, and have 
l>ccn given legal status. The Mines Commission, 
Instituted by royal decree in April, 1019, may 
l)e taken as an example. It consists of ten 
representatives of the ^al-owners’ Association, 
eight representatives of the Socialist Miners* 
Union, and two of the * Christian* Union. Its 
fhiUes are to flx the hours of labour, wage scales, 
and general labour coiiditioas for the industry. 
It has instituted district councils, ItMuil coutieils 
for each ruining conceni, and pit axiimittces. 
Arbitration is not compulsory, but no strike may 
take place until two weeks have been allowed 
for attempts at the settlement of the dispute by 
conciliation. In France Uie labour policy is one 
of revolutionary syndicalism, and collective bar¬ 
gaining has not been developed to anytliing like 
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the eflleicney tl. huN rcuche<l in the United King* 
doin. An lOeonoinic Labour Council bus been 
formed by the tnide iinlon», witli a view to 
rdituining the ultiniute eoiitnd of induHtry. In 
Italy an atleriipl wuh iiiuile by tiictal-workers 
ill 1U20 to seixe tiie fuetorics in the northern 
tfiwns. The attempt failed, but in 1021 Wurkere* 
Cimimittees were m't up in eucli factory by 
order of the State, with a certain nriiouiit of 
administrative and discaplinary jMiwer. 

Labour (colonies have been founded in the 
United Kiiigdoni at vurioiifi times to alleviate 
unemployment. Niitewortby instanees arc the 
eolonicH whi(‘h were establiNlicd during a lime 
of severe trade depression at Oseu Island and 
lladleigh Farm, in cHinnec^tion with the Mansion 
lloiiHc Fund of nKKI--4. Work was offered at 
some distance from l^mdoii to Lomion men who 
W'cre prepared to leave their wiv(*8 and fumilies.' 
The men were to live in lodgings provided near 
the work, be provi<l(‘<l with board and pocket- 
money, while their wives received maintcminee 
allowances. The work was mainly rmvvying. 
Several important principles were applicil in 
setting U|> these c’olonies. Work was given— 
regular work and not money. The men were 
eur«‘fiilly seleeti^d according to their previous 
imliistrial record, while the relief given was less 
attraciive than the man's ordinary employment, 
iM'euUHe he had to suliinit not only to separation 
fn>m his family, but also to remuneration uism a 
lower hisde. 

Similar tsdonies were s('t up under the scheme 
for the relief of Ixuidoii unemployed introduced 
ill 11104 hy Mr. Walter Long, then President of 
the Ijoetil (lovernment Hoard, the farm colony 
lit llollesley Hay, in Suffolk, lieing the most 
important. This farm (^dony was meant to 
remove iiumi altogelher from the urban lulKiur 
market l>y training them for w'ork on the 
hind, find eiu^uirnging them to take sniutl 
holdings. 

On the Continent laliour (.*olonios have hud a 
wider scope. Industrial training has I>e6n pm* 
vidcii as well as Held w'ork. In some cases, too, 
e.g. in Hetgium and Switzerland, men e4m lie 
cxirnpiilsorily detained. In Kngland, on the 
other hand, no |>owc'r of detention has |>ecn given, 
find no opfiortunity given for industrial training, 
while the colonics have usually been of a tem¬ 
porary' ehariu'tor. It is thought by many writers 
timt hiUmr colonies might usefully be estab¬ 
lished on u ficrmanent luisis in this cHiuntry to 
cKTve os institutions, in the first pluix; providing 
tCH'hnieal and gf^iientl training for men to whom 
it is desirable to teach a new otriipntion, and 
secondly, offering a more or less permanent 
home to the derelicts of industrial life. Labour 
colonics arc recommended ns a substitute for the 
workhouse, as they offer more varied methods 


of treatment, and the work provided can be, to 
a large extent, in the open air. They should be 
suited to those whose unemployment is due to 
causes beyond their own eontml no less than to 
those with whom it is self-caused. Detention 
colonies similar to the penal colonies in Belgium 
and Switzerland would also be u useful means ofr 
dealing with the ^ work-shy * and the loafer, for 
w'hoiii the present method of imprisonment is 
imsuitalilc. f 

The most notable example of a Scottish lalmur 
colony is at Palaccrigg, instituted many years 
ago by the CHusgow Corporation, and at one 
time the most extensive colony for the relief of 
unemployment in Great Britain. Under the 
Ministry of Agriculture a scheme lias been out- 
HimhI for the creation of lulxiur colonics upon the 
iflentieal system, a group of small-holders form¬ 
ing, in this ease, u colony under u central con¬ 
troller and adviser. 

Labour Leglalatlon. Unfettered industrial 
competition, by making success dependent on the 
eheaiM^ning of production, acts us a constant 
incentive to nibbling at the price of labour, 
whether hy direct cuts in W'Uges, by the lengthen¬ 
ing of the working day, or by recourse to the 
^ jKH'ket-money ' labour of women and children. 
The result, as was seen in F^ngland in the early 
years of lost century, is gross exploitation of 
the most ilcfencelcss workers—the women and 
children, and the men w'ithout s})eeial skill. It 
was a eomtiuui regret of the 1)etter employers 
that they wc^re subjected in this way to unfair 
I'ompctition on the part of those who were less 
scrupulous. Thus, long lK;forc the right of work¬ 
men to organize in their own defence was con¬ 
ceded in this country, it was recognized that the 
freedom of employers must be limited by legis¬ 
lative regulation of the terms and conditions of 
employment. It is now* over a hundred years 
since Hobert Ow’en fought against the * white 
slavery ’ of little children in factories in his 
agitation for Sir Robert Peers Factory Bill, 
which l>eeame the Act of 1810. The b^y of 
protective labour legislation now in force is of 
three main classes, affecting the legal, social, 
and industrial aspects of einpkiynient. The 
Truck Arts, 1881, 1887, and 1896, require the 
|)aymcnt of usages in coin, and fqrbid any stipu¬ 
lation as to where, how*, or with whom they 
shall be spent. The attachment of workmen's 
wages is forbidden by an Act of 1870. The 
Kmploycni' Liability Act, 1880, rendered em¬ 
ployers liable for damages for injuries suffered 
by their work-people owing to negligence on the 
part of the employers or their subordinates, 
while the Workmen's Compensation Acts of 1807, 
1000, and 1006 provide for compensation for 
injuries (including industrial diseases) iiTcspective 
of negligence of the employer or his agent. The 
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National Insurarioe ActB, 1011 to 1016, provide 
for insurance against sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment; the national organization of !al>our ex¬ 
changes was set u]) under the Labour Kxehange 
Act of 1000. The Conciliution Act, 1800, em¬ 
powered the Board of Tratle to take steps to 
v^romote the settlement of lalmur dispute^). The 
Act is permissive only, orgunizi^d InlMmr in this 
country being against eompiilsory arbitration. 
The powers and duties of the Board of Trade 
under this Act, and in rt'gard to lalmur excliangi'S, 
trade IxMirds, and uncmpkiyrneiit insiiraiur, w(>rc 
transfern'd to the Ministry of Lulmur l)y the New 
Ministries and Seeretaries Act, 1016. 

• Modern British factory legislation Ix'ginH with 
the Act of 1H1U already incntioiu'd. Ihulcr this 
Act the employment in (H)ttoii- or wocdlcn-rniMs 
of children nntler nitte years of age was pro- 
hihitod, and the working day for those under 
sixteen limited to twelve hours. In I86i') the 
hours of work of ehildren under e/nvw were 
limited to forty-eight weekly, and of young 
persons under eighteen to sixty-nine. The Act 
of 183:i endowed the administration with four 
fa(!tory inspectors, the beginning of the elalMirate 
system of to-day. Women’s employment, was 
llrst dealt with in the Act of 1811, whieh also 
introduced the * half-time ’ system, limiting chil¬ 
dren’s em)>loynienl to thirty-thn’C hours in the 
wxH'k. Ill IHI .7 the working day w'as limited for 
women and young {XTSons to ten hours; this 
had the result of making the U*n-hour day 
genend in textile factories. 

These Acts applied to textile factories only. 
Their jirovisions were niiide applicable to various 
other industries in 18tK)-4. In 1874 the iiiinimum 
age at which (!hii<lrcn might be ein|)loyed wiui 
raised to ten. and not until 1880 was it indirectly 
raised to twelve by the JCIeinentary I'kliieatioii 
Act, whieh made full-time school utteiidaiu’c 
compulsory up to that age. The Fu<*tory Act 
of 1801 placed the sanitation of factories and 
workshops under the control of the Local Sani¬ 
tary Authorities, and made more stringent the 
safety rules and the regulations for the protection 
of workers in lead-factories and other factories 
or workshops crertined os dangerous to heidth. 
This Act was in part a result of the Internalionul 
Labour Conferen^ at Berlin in 1800. In 180.1 
laundries, and docks, wharves, and quays were 
brought within the scope of the Factory Acts. 
The existing factory legislation was further 
amended and consolidated by the Factory Act 
of 1001. 

The regulation of employment in mines l>cgins 
w^th the Mines Act of 1842, which prohibited 
the employment underground of women and 
girls, and of boys under ten. Rules concerning 
safety in mmes were llrst embodied in legislation 
in 185o. The existing laws were consolidated 


in the Act of 1887, whieh reniuins the basis of 
the regulation of employment in mines. 

The Faetorj" .'\ets iiminly affw*! elasses of 
work-))copU‘ who have aehieved an advuiux*d 
stage* of trade union organisation, siieh os miners 
and cotton o|H*rativcs. The idher end of the 
scale was reached bv the Trade Boards Act, 
passtMl ill 11 KMI virtually without opposition, 
tiniler whieh eeiiain classes of workers were to 
Ih‘ * BehcHliilcil * by the Boanl of Traile (now by 
the .Ministry of Lal>oiir), as rtHpiiring the regu¬ 
lation of the rate's bi Ik* paid for time- and 
piei'e-work. Tliis n*giilatioii is entrusted to joint 
boards of (Miiployi^rs* aiul workers* n;pr(*senta- 
livcs. The chain-making triule was the first 
di'ult with, and a iiiimlier of others have sinc^e 
Ihti) seluMluled. The rat(*K IIxinI hy the iKiards 
arc* obligatory u|Kin tlie trmle. The employ- 
nieiit of ehililreii ot.luTwise than in fnetories is 
governed by the ICmplnyineiit of Children Art, 
IIMKI, under w'hieh by-laws may Ik* made hy 
local an1horiti(*s. Hiiu.ioohapiiy: Abriiham and 
1 )avi(*K, l,aw iMatwg to Vartorirs and Workshops; 
B. L. llutehiiiH anil Harrison, .1 History of Fmv 
tory i^fiislation. 

Labour Party. The pri'senl Labour Party 
had its origin in the LalsMir Heprt*HcntaliVi' 
IxMigiie, fouiidc*!! in 1866. h'ive years later tlu’ 
|K>wer of the lK*agiic w:ls till so limitcxl that 
of fourteen ean<li<latos pi*' > uted to the iKiIls in 
1874, only two were ivturiud. In 1862 the 
number of (>leeted repn‘seiitatiVi*H had iiiereased 
to fourteen, the prognss iiidii’uU'd iM'ing due 
less to the formation of thi* JjilxMir ICIeetonil 
(oiiuiiitU'e in 1886 than to [M'lsistent Soeiulist 
n>'opagandu. In 1866 was fc^rrned the offshcMit 
k. (wii us the Independent LulMiur Party. A 
rouferenee of the LalMiur Party t<K»k place In 
Ijondon in KNM), and resulted in the formalioii 
of the Lalsjur Hepnseiitution Oommittee, which 
may Ik* regar<le<l as the direet anrislor of the 
pn*s<*nt party. The aim of the IsHly ul this 
fM*riod was not so much a fiellnite alliance with 
any existing ]x>liti(*al group hs thi* inainb;naiKx; 
of an inrle]>rnd<*nt attiturlc whi<*h wouhl leave 
it free t<» supfN>rt, when occasion offered, which¬ 
ever skle held out the greatest infhiecinent. In 
IWIO fifty LalKKir candidates presentcfl Mieni- 
selves at the |k>I1s, and of these twenty-nine were 
rcturn(.*d to \V(*KtminBtei, where, for the ilrst 
time, they foriiu*<i a recognized fwlitical grrnip. 
Aljout the suinc perioil the party lieearne J<*hs 
exclusively that of tlic iiiuniial worker, iiu*mlK!rH 
of iatelle<*tuul callings lK*ing lulmiticd to its 
ranks. Among the iiiuiii plunks on which the 
Lalx>ur )*arty takes it. stand are: a national 
minimum standard of life; deinocmtie (xmtrol 
of industry; a l>ettcr system of national flnancx*; 
H lc%'y on capital, with the application of surjilus 
wealth to the ernnmon good. It is, further, a 
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steuriy HUppcirU'r of » fKiIlcy ofiriterriarkuitil peace, 
and un inveterate o|>|>uiU‘tii of iriipcriuliHtn, At 
tile general election of 11)18 flevefity*four Labour 
iiieriilK’ra were returned to l^urliarnent, of whom 
eleven were rceopfoized Nupporters of the Coali- 
ti<»n. The twf;nty-hrHt annual conference of the 
party wu&i hchj at Brighton in June, 1021. 
It refuHcd to udiidt the (!oinmuiii»t Party to 
affiliation. A National tierieral C^ouncil of fifteen 
ineinberN, eonsigting of reprcMcntativcs from the 
LulMiur Party, 'rrade Union Congress, and LalK>ur 
ineinhors of Parliament, will endeavour to find 
a ctominon fMjliey of action for the hodieg repre- 
Hcnlcfl. The »eerc;lary of the Labour Party in the 
Ut. I [on. Arthur llendereon, M.P. 

Labrador, (*unadian i>eniiiHulii, the most 
euMt<!rly part of the American continent; area, 
ahoiit S(M>,(K>U Hq. niiles. It is divided l)ctweeii 
Quef>ee and Newfoundland, the former having 
ntiiieNcd Ifngava in 1012. The interior is 
oceiqHtnl by the Laiirudor Plateau, Home 2(KM) 
feet liigh, and by extensive forcHts. The terri¬ 
tory under the governinent of Newfoundland 
exb'nds in a narrow Atlantic eoiiMtul-Htrip from 
Newfoundland north-west to Hudson Strait, 
and has an area of about 120,tH)n sq. miles. Pop, 
(11)10), 0017. Tlic climate is rigorous, and no 
ordinary cereal can be grown; but the Labrador 
cod - tishing and the famous lobster - fisheries 
employ lumually some .*)0,(KK) hands. The 
population is inuinly Kskinut, with some Algon¬ 
quin liKiians and a few whites, and there arc 
several Moravian iiUHsion stations on the eoast. 
Labrador was annexed by Britain in 1700. ■— 
Bim.iouitAPiiv; U. Y. Hind, E:rploratintnt in the 
Interior of the Labrador Pertiusiilai W. T. (iren- 
fell, Ud/rador: the Cowitrtf and the Veoplex W. 
G. fJosling. Labrador, 

lAbrudorlte, or Labrador Felspar, a 
mineral found in a (^ourse-gruiited gubbro on 
the ciiast, of Labrador, whrrt* it reveals a fine 
iridescent shimmer through the oeeiueimcc of 
niimile plates of haematite regularly arranged in 
planes in its interior. I«ahradoritc is the (X)m- 
mun felspar o( gabbro and basalt throughout 
the world. 

Lub'rldce, the wrasses, a family of spiny- 
llnncd marine OrIh n, having Itii' gi!u*is Labrus as 
the type. They are found on all temperate and 
tropi(*al <x)a8ts, are usually of brilliant colour, 
and sonietlmos make lun^ts. They possess strong 
• crushing tindli. A well-known British s{)eeics 
is the stn|MMl •ireiiekcHJ wrasse (Luhnts wi>hix), 
of r«l ami yelUiw <H»l<5ur. with longitudinal blue 
stripes in the male. 

Labuan, an island of (he Mtday Arehi|>olngo, 
aimexcHl by Britain from the Sidtan of Brunei 
ill 1840, and mirninistered by the Straits Settle¬ 
ments siiiee 1007. It bus an ar(« of 28l sq. 
miles; the interior is hilly and the .'Miil fertile; but 


the unnijul rainfall is very heavy, varying in 
average from 24 inches (spring) to 40 inches 
(autumn), with 28 and 80 inches in summer and 
winter re8|)cctlvc]y. The capital is Victoria, and 
has exports of sago. Coal was mined in the 
island until 1011. Pop. (1018), 6848, mainly 
Malays and Chinese. ^ 

Labur'num, a tree of the genus Cytlsus, the 
C. Laburnum, nat. ord. I.iegumino8ic, a native 
of the Alps, much cultivated by way of ornament. 



Lnhurnum (Cylbus /Mburnum) 


It is well and widely known for the beauty of 
its pendulous racemes of yellow pca-sliaped 
flowers. The seeds contain a poiwmous substance 
called cytisine, and are violently emetic. The 
wood is much prized by eabinct-makcra and 
turners, being wrought into a variety of articles 
which require strength and smoothness. 

Lab'yrlnth, a structure having numerous 
intricate winding passages, which render it 
diflicult to find the way through it. The word 
is probably derived from the Greek laura, a lane.^ 
The Kgyptian, Cretan, and Samian labyrinths 
of antiquity were famous. The legendary laby¬ 
rinth of Crete, out of which no one could flqd 
his way, but became the prey of the Minotaur, 
was said to have been constructed by Daedalus. 
The hint of this legend was probably given by 
the fiict that the rocks of Crete are fhll of winding 
CBVC8. The Egyptian labyrinth was a building 
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Bituatecl in Central Kg>'pt, above Luke Merris, 
not far from CiDcodilo|>oii8 (Arsinuc), in the 
district now culled ttic Fayoum. The buildinj;, 
half above and half below the ground, contaiiit^ 
8 (HH) rooms. It was probably a place of burial. 
The labyrinth at Clusium, in Italy, was ereeteii 
by the Etruscans, according to Varro, for the 
sepulchre of King Porsenna. Then.' were other 
labyrinths at Ix'mnos and Samos, but their sites 
arc unknown. Imitations of labyrinths, called 
mazes, were oiufe fashionable in gardening. 
They were made of hedges of privet, or some 
similar shrub. The best known is that at 
Hampton Court. 

Labyrlnth'odon, a genus of fossil amphibians, 
wh(»sc remains arc found in the CurlionifcrouH, 
Permian, and Triassic formations, those of the 



l.ab^nnth(Klon 

A, Toolh and footprints (reduced), n, C.'io«H-sxtioii of 
part of tooth (enlarged). After Owen. ‘ 

Trias which arc founrl in Kiigland ticing flic 
largest. Some attained great size, the skull of 
MustodonsauruH being «*1 feet long. The name is 
derived from the labyrinthine structure of u 
section of the tooth, owing to the infolding of 
the cement fronwthc outer surface. Footprints 
of Labyrinthodon resembling .impressions of 
hands gave rise to the name ('hcirothcriuin. 

Lac, Lak, or Lakh, from the Sanskrit lak.s/ut, 
that is, 100,000. In India it is npplu'ri to llu' c om- 
piitation of'money. Thus, a luc of ruiMH's is 
10(1,000. One hundred lacs, or 10 million ruiK*es, 
are a crore (Sanskrit koU). 

Lac, a resinous substance produced U|)on 
numerous Indian trees by an insect, Coccuajlcun 
or Coccus l$cca. The finest is found on the palos 
or dhak (Butea fronddsa), the peepul {Ficus 


reli(!idsa)t and the koosum {Schicichira triJUga). 
It is composed of five different varieties of resin, 
with a small quantity of several other substances, 
particularly a red colouring-mutter. It is formed 
chiefiy by the female insceU, each of which 
inhabits a ('ell, the incrustation of which seems 
intended to serve as a proUxiion for the young, 
>Vhen the covering is <'omj>lcte, the eggs are laid 
and the mother dies. The young break their 
way out, swarm on to the hark, and immediately 
commence the st'croling of lue. In India the 
cultivation of the Inc insect has rcc'cived much 
attention. Stick-lac is the suhstamM' in its mitural 
state, encrusting small twigs. When brok(*n off 
and washed witli water, it almost- entirely loses 
its red colour, and is called .vrrrMor, from its 
granular form. When m<‘lt(Hl and nMltus'd to a 
tliiii eriist, it is ('ailed shrttne. Mixed with tur- 
p(Miline, colouring-mailers, mid other substuiut's, 
lac is used in the mamifarture of coloured 
sealing-wax. Dissolved in aI('ohol or (»ther sol¬ 
vents, it ('onstituies various kinds of varnislies 
and lacquers.- hru'^thfc and laV’take an* (’oloiiring- 
mutters used in dy(‘ing (*lo(h senrhi, obtaiiu'd 
by difTcrent proeesKes from stick-Im*. In th<* 

state in wlit<‘li tlu'V an* found in eoitimi'nje (Ik v 

• « 

have the form of little eakes. They wen* 
fornu'rly obtained only from tin; lOast, but .1 
Niqx'rior kind of lue-dye is wm inanuraetured in 
Knglaiid from stirk-Iai*. 'Cli eolouring-maiter of 
lae-dyo is analogous to (‘ochiiieal. 

Lae'eadive Islands, a group of f(^urt(*cn coral 
islands, Dritish, in the Arabian S(*a, off the 
Malabar coast of India; 11'" 20' N., 72 ' Ul' k. 
'riiey were dist'overed by Vus(*o da (huiia in 
1 iOO, and w(Te attaelu'd to the Miulriis I'resi- 
li* 'icy in 187a, the norl.hern islands In'iiig ad- 
niMiist(*red by S. Kanara, and tin* Sitiitlierii by 
the co1k*c!tor of Malabar. Nine of the Laec'adives 
are iiiliabitc'd, and are eovrr(‘(] eoeo-riiit 

plantations that yield (siir or (Hjeo-mit fibre', 
wliieh is soak(*ti in the island lagoons by the. 
natives, and is tin* slaph* product. Thi'y cover 
an approxtniate area of HO m|. miles, and have; 
a |Mip. of almul 10,(MM), mainly Muhominedun. 
The language is Malayulam or Mahl. 

Lace, a kind of (»rnuinentul open-work, formed 
of silk, flax, or cotton thread. It is made cither 
by hand or machine, the* former lM*iiig produec'd 
by the needle, or nmdt* on the pillow. Needle 
lai'CH are called pointy those made.' on the jiillow, 
cushion^ or btmr laces. A promineiil 

feature in all laces is the pattern or ornament; 
this ni.ay In* worked either with or withciut u 
groundwork, i'illow hu*e c*onKiHts of hexagonal 
meshes, four of the sides of (Mich mesh ticing 
formed by twisting two IhrcudH round each 
other, and tlic other two sides by the simple 
crossing of two threads over ouch other. The 
pattern on parchment or vellum is attached to 
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the pillow, aii<l pioH are 8tu<‘k in the lines of the 
pattern, round whieh the threads are plaited 
and Iwihtcd no on to form the required design. 
Among the laeeN of this eluss are lloniton, 
llitekiiighanfi, Moehlin, Vuleneiennes, &c. Point 
la<^;N, made entirely hy the ne<*dlc and single 
thrc'od, are kfKiwn as HriiNScls, Aleii^'on, Maltose, 
&c, (hiit>ure loee consists of a network gmiind 
on whieh patterns are wrought in various stitches 
with silk, &c. It was originally a lacc mode in 


silk, thread, ike., on little strips of parehnieni 
or vclliiiii. At Nottingham and elsi'wherc imi> 
tations of lac(‘ are prodiu*ed hy iiuu'hineK, eullcd 
point nt‘l and warp net, from the names of the 
maehines in whic'h they are made. Tliov are 
Ixith Speck'S of eliuin work, and tiu' iiiaehiiies 
are varieties of the st<K'king-fruiue. The mumi- 
faeture of laee appears to have existed fnim a 
eonsidenihly remote antiquity, ns in the repU'* 
sentat ions r>f (:rt*('k M'ometrs drc'sst's which have 
eoine down to tis the gannents are fnH|uently 
ornamented with lace of beantiful patterns. In 
modern times |Nanl hur originated in Italy, 
fnini whieh tlu* inamifa<'tiiiv spread to Spain 
and Flunders. I^iHow lac'o was first iiuule in the 
liOW ('onntries. nini.ioouAPiiv: Mrs. .1. II. 
Pollen. Sivcn f Vn/nnV'.s of Iaicvi ^Vill^um IVlkin, 
liosirn/ (tuf! lAtrr; K. Nevill dackson, llistort/ of 
Hmd-mmic Iaicv, 

Lnce-bark Tree {LdffvNn /infenrm), a tree 
of the iiat. ord. Thyiiioheaeeie or Daphne family, 
is a native of the West Indies. It reecives its 
isaiimon name froTu the fact that when its inner 
burk is ('lit into thin pieees, after maceration it 
ushiiiiies u Ix'autifiil not-like npiiearnnoc*. It 
is used by women hy way of ornament, and the 
iicgnM's inaniifiu't.ur(' matting from it. 

Lace-wln^ Flies, Stink Flies, or Golden 
Eyes, insc'cts of th(‘ gt'iiem Hemcrohius and 
i*hr>' 80 pa. ord. Ni'uroplora, with delicate gauzy 
wings. Their eyes havt* a nictullie sht'on, and 
the eggs an' supported on slender stalks. The 
larvie arc cxcix^lingly voracious, and feed u\wn 
aphides. 


Lachine (16-shcn), a town of Canada, Quebec 
province, situated on .Montreal Island, 8 miles 
from Montreal, with which it is eonuccted by 
an electric railway. It is a favourite summer* 
resort, and has stations on lx)th the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the (irand Trunk Railway 
(now C’anadian National Railway). The Lachin^.* 
Canal runs to Montreal, and avoids the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence at this point. These rapids 
supply power to the Moiitit'ul and ncighliouring 
factories. In IfiOf? the place 
was sarcastically dubbed La 
Chine I>ecau8c the owner, Robert 
de la Snlle, imagined it was on 
the direct route to that country. « 
Pop. 10,000. 

Lachlan, a river of New* South 
Wales, Aiistraliu, joins the Mur- 
ntinbidgee, „nd the united streams 
merge with the Murray 40 miles 
lower down; total length, 700 
miles. 

Lachmann (lu/rman), Kurl, 
Ctcrmun eritic and philologist, 
horn at Rriinswiek 17fKt, (lied 
at Rerlin IH.il. He studied at 
Leipzig and Gottingen, liceaine a professor at 
Koiugsherg in 1818, and at Berlin in 1827. 
Ills edition of Lucretius was of service to 
IL A. J. Muiiro, whose edition superseded it. 
Luchituiiin also published valuables editions of 
old (»eniiaii elassies, siieh ns the Siehelun^ 
fietdied and the W'orks of \ViiltlK'r von dcr Vogel* 
weide. 

La Condamine (la kon-dii-mcn), Charles 
Marie, Freiieh trav(*Iler and inatheiiiatieian, lM>rn 
at Paris 1701, died 1774. lie joined the army, 
hut soon resigned, and devoted himself to the 
seienci's. In 1700 he w'»s chosen, with (lodiii and 
Roiiguer, to (l('terminc the figure of the earth, by 
meusuremerits (o he made in the equatorial 
n'gions of South America, and he remained 
abroad for eiglit Years. In 17t8 he was elected 



a Fellow o^the Royal Society of Ixindon, and in 
1700 a mcniljcr of the Academy of ^eiences of 
Paris, Ills principal works arc: Distance of the 
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par (t^e du rot* d t^quatmr^ and M^moires 

Lacquerin^t tin* up|>H<>uljon of iHiloiiml 
varnishes to nictuilic and wood arlicdes. Tlu* 
term is derived from lac (q.v.), which is the ImikIs 
of all true lacquers. In early days the ('hiiu'se 
were the latest artists in lacquer, but a)»nut 
the beginning of the sixth century the process 
wiui introduced to dapan, whcrtMhe clevciopinent 
M'os very rapid, new ideas were intnaluccsl, and 
the later Ihu^l work was producctl. The article 
to be treated is usually made of llm^ white pine. 
It is first sand-pui>ered to a good surface, si/(*d, 
* and then the lacquer is applied in (^oats^ each 
allowed to <lry l)cforc the next is applied, (iohl, 
mother-of-pearl, and other nintcriuls are sonic- 
times uffixc<l after the applications of the coloured 
lacquers arc conipletect. Partii to lx* shown in 
relief are built up with putty and luc. The 
colouring matters arc introdiK'cd into tho 
lacquers licfore use. The skeleton markings of 
leaves and llowers, and gminings, are inscTtcil 
after the later coats, and transparent lac var¬ 
nishes are used to finish. 

La Crosse, a city of the I'liitcd Slates, 
Wisconsin, on the Mississipi at the (*onnuen(*e 
of the Black and La ('rossc Itivers, a great 
railway centre and liimiKTing-town, with grain 
elevators an<l flour-mills. Settled in 1841, it 
iH'came a city in 1850. Pop. OO.OOO. 

Lacrosse, the national ball game of Canada, 
where it originnte<l with the Indians, and was 
copied and modified by the Frotieh Canudians. 
The name is dcriv'cd from the resc’inhlanec of the 
* crossc ’ to a bishopN crozicr. At first the game 
was a very rough one, but in 1807, when it 
became a national institution, a repn'sentativo 
body, the National Lacrosse As8o<‘iation of 
‘*Hnada, was formed, and definite rulits were 

ablished and enforced, 

*'he game is very popular in the Ixmdon 
trbs and in south Lancashire. Intcrimtional 
» «tH are no longer held, but tlic umiiiiii 

<% 'ts between North and South take their 

pU and the competitions for the premier 
poS4Cions or flags in these sections are keenly 
' ontested. The North has most teams, and 
shows considerable siqx^riority in the champion¬ 
ship and North v. South matche.^. Oxford and 
Cambridge award a half-blue for lacrosse and 
'hold an annual match. 

The crossc is a stick with a curved end to 
^which is attached, fairly tightly, a triangulur- 
shapeH Network of strips of leather (leaders) 
interlaced with coarse catgut, in the meshes of 
which tlie ball cannot be entangled, nor can the 
’ entire network act as a bag. The bail is of spongy' 
india-rubbeg approximately 8 inches in circum¬ 
ference, and weighing 4} to 5 oz. The shoes worn 


spikes nr burs. 

The givils are 0 feet high, em'h with a hori¬ 
zontal cross-bar of the sutiie lengfli. The distam*!* 
Ix'lwmi the goals is arbitrary, lliougli oflleially 
l>etw*H*n I'JO and l.'H) yanls. Then^ are no 
iMHindarit's of play as in f<Kitl>nll, nor is there 
any rule relating to ofTKitlo, The objet't of the 
game is to score goals by eatf*hing the ball in 
the net of the erosNC, miming w'ith it, and pro- 
IM'lliiig it by meuns of the erosse into tlie goal. 

Twelve ])layerN c*oiistitute a team, wliU'h is 
eomposed of six iilayers cHmstituting the (lefemM*, 
and di*Mignated goal, ]>oiiit, e<»ver-)H)int, third 
man, right defencH', and left defciKH»; and six 
constituting the attack, viz. iH'iifre, right attack, 
left attack, lirst home, second home, and third 
home. 

*As a rule a game (Hivers four jH^riods of twenty 
minutes each. The game is starU*<l by the eentn* 
of I'itlier side * facing * in the centre of the field, 
and playing off as in the * hully * of hoekey. 

finals can Im* sc^ored only if the ball is pro|>ell(*<l 
by the crossc into tlie goal-mouth. The bull Is 
propelled by the fcnit or leg, but if it pusHist 
through tlie goal after such propulsion the sis^rc 
<loes not I’ouiit. A pUiyi^r may cheek an op¬ 
ponent by placing his iMuiy so as to opixist^ his 
passage (/xx/v-rArrA ), but he ) iay not deliberately 
t'harge f»r shoulder him, ict * lay he hold, Htrik(\ 
trip, or push him with his liund or erosM;. Nor, 
save in the ease of the goul-kee|K*r alone, may he 
w'ilfully touch the ball w'ilb his hands. 

Lacrosse is a swift, gruirful game, stremious 
tfiough not extrssively violent, ami very atlru<*- 
f;-'e to s|x‘etatorK. For kiu'cs'sh, ismsiderable 
si. M and agility are riilkst for, and hix^chI is 
ccilainly a desideratum. Of recent date some 
of the licst runners at Oxfonl and f'ambridge 
have taken to the game as a form of training 
for their trurk evc'iits. Hut, os in most bull 
games, great spec'd alone will not gel the IndtiT 
of technical skill, such as the capability of giving 
and taking short passes on ilu- run. 

In Cnnuda the higlu^st standanl of play is 
demonstrated liy profcKsUmal icuiiis. At the 
Olympic (lames of lOOH (in l«ondon) an all- 
Oatioda uniutenr team was Kcl<»<*ted which was 
suex;c8sful over the llritish tram in a very close 
mutch. In a<idition to the inter-varsity conU^si, 
the most important lacrosse mutches arc played 
at Ix>nt*B cricket ground. 

Lacrymatory (lak'-), a small gloss vessel 
found in ancient sepulehres, in which it has 
i>ecn supposed the toara of a ilcecascd iierson's 
friends were cxdlectcd and prcserveii with the 
uslu4 and urn. Tears were supixised to contain 
* soul sulMtiiuee like saliva, hair, Stc» 

Lactantius, Lucius C.seeilius Firmiamis, a 
celebrated Father of the Latin Church, probably 
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a imtivf* of Italy, and f)om about the middle 
of the third eniturj'. Ho lived for a long time 
at Nieniiiedia iw a leuelicr of rhetorie, until 
t'oriHlaiitifie llie (rO'at iavitcfl him to (■aid. and 
emiiinitleil to his rare the edueutiori of his eldest 
Hoii ('ris|iii.s, lie died at TnH'es alamt a.ij. ;w,j. 
IliH wriliiigM an^ eharuciori/.c<l by a elear and 
agreeable style. Ilis IHvinarurn Jnfttitutionwn 
Lihri I'll is partieiilarly celebrated. 

Lactic Acid, or Hydroxy Propionic Acid 
(ilgHflOa). There are two hydroxy propionic 
a<*idH: a-tiydrc»xy propionic acid or ethylidene 
liudie ueid, ('HaC'HOlfCOOH, and /^-hydroxy 
propionic n<‘id or ethylene lactic n<*id, 

The former is produced by 
fermeniation of milk-Hiigar, uml is prefieui in 
Hour milk; it in also found in meat jiiiees. On 
a large Hi'ule it is iiuiniifacdiired from Ht-arehy 
iimteriiilN, which arc eoiiverti'd liy meaiis 'of 
malt into malloNo, and then fermented by in* 
trodiieing the Imdic aciid baeilhis. A dilute 
Holution of luette acid is obtained; this is eon- 
rentrated anil used in ealie<»-printiiig and in 
iaiinitig. Pure lactic acid is a colourless, strongly 
acid liquid which may be Nolidilli'il, and tlien 
inelts at (!, On examining luetic iieid it is 
found that fi'riiientutioii lactic a<'id does not 
alfeet plane polurj/.ed light, that is, 
it is oidieully inuetive, wheretui 
lactic acid from moat juiei^ is opti¬ 
cally active, and rotuti's the plane of 
|)oluri7.iition to the right. 'Hiis 
active acid is given the name sar- 
roUictic arid nr dext ntlaiiic acid. 

Kthylene hu‘tic aetd is also found 
in the juice of llesh, and is opti- 
I'ully iiia<-tiv<‘. Si‘veral salts of 
ferniontution lactic acid are in¬ 
dustrially iinporlaiit, auoh us r.inc 
laetutc, iron lactate, and calcium 
lactate. 

Lactlne, or Lactose, milk-sugar, 
a sugar isomeric with 
eano-Hugar, ohtaiiied by evaporating 
whey, lUtoriiig through animal cliar- 
(Hial, anil crystallixing. It forms 
lmr<l, white, semi-transparent er\’S- 
tuls, wliielt have a slightly sw'eet 
taste, and grate iH'tween the teeth. 

When it is boiltHl with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, it yields glucose and 
galnetose. Sec Milk, 

Lactom'Gter«un extcnsivelv used 
instrument for usc'crtiiining imme¬ 
diately the s|>eeihc gravity of milk. 

It is a modified form of hydrometer 
(<bv.), cun l>e used only wiiti milk, and consists 
of a graduati'd gliuis stem surmounting an 
expnrided-uir bulb, which carries underneath a 
smaller bulb weighted with mercury or small 


shot to keep the instrument upright in the milk. 
These three divisioas are entirely separate from 
one another. The graduaJuaLst^m h1<€-as 
rtrr defirers, representing the w*t*ond ami thinl 
figures after the decimal in the siHritie gravity. 

must Ik' alloweil for the 7nmiscus on takinj^ 
the n^uding, and the test iiiiist he made at 
(Mr F., or iH'lweeii 50*’ and 70" F., a correction 
lieing made for tcnqM*ruture in the lactometer 
reading, '(he rule is to luld '1 to lactometer 
reading, or ‘(KK)! to specific gravity for every 
degree al)ove (wr K., and subtruet for every 
degn'c l)rlow: e.g. Jaetoincter reads «I1; add *.5 
for nioniseus; (*orrected reading, 81*5. Specific 
gnivity, VOina at (to” F.; correetcil to 00" F,,• 
this would read 02 or 1*032.—BiULiOGnAPiiv; 
C. W. Walker Tisdale. Milk Tes/ing; II. I). 
Kiehmoiid, Dairy Chnnistry. 

Lactuca'rium, or Lettuce Opium, the in- 
MpisMuted milky Jiiiec of several Kj»eeM*8 of lettu'*e. 
It |)oBsesN 0 S slight uiuKlyne pro(KTtii^, and is 
sometimes iisihI ns a substitute for opium. 
Lnetuearium is a mixture of several (Mimpounds, 
the largc'st constituent being lactui'erin. 

Ladakh', u pnivim^cr of Kashmir, India, com¬ 
prising part of the valley of the Upper Indus 
mid its tributaries. Lying at the liaek of the 
central lliniuluya, it has an elevation of from 
(MKM) to 25.(KMI feet; urea, nl>out 45,702 sq. miles; 
capital, Leli. The eliniate is ehurneterized by 
cold and excessive aridity. Of domestic animals, 
the principal are ponies, asses, oxen, sheep 
(regularly used as l>easts of burden), gouts, and 
dogs. The wool of the gout is the well-known 
shnwl-w(Md of Kashmir. There is u eonsidcruble 
transit trade, Ladakh being naturally the grt*nt 
thoroughfare between (iiincse Turtary anil 'fibet 
on the one Imnd. and the i^injab on the other. 
The trade is supervised by two Cominissionera, 
one native and one British. Ladakh exports wool, 
borax, sulphur, and dried fruits. The language 
Is Tilietan, the inhabitants arc of the Mongol 
type, and the prevailing religions are Buddhism 
and Mahumincdunism. Polyandry' prevails. Pop* 
180,(N)0. 

Lad'anum, a fragrant resinous gum which 
exudes from plants of the genus Cistus, such os 
the Cislus crt'Ucus, It is obtained chiefly ip 
Crete, Cyprus, and certain parts of Asia Minor, 
and is highly prized in the East, where it is rolled 
into small Iwlls to scent the hands. 

Lado, a town of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,, 
in the Bari country, on the left bank of the Upper 
Nile. It was founded by General Gordon in 1875 
to take the place of Gondokoro (about> 10 miles 
above Lado) as a military station. Lado #as for 
some time the head-quarters of Emin Pasha. 

Lad'oga« a lake of Russia, the largest fresh-* 
water lake in Europe; length, 130 miles; mean 
breadth, 75 miles; average dcptli, hOO feet. It 
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) receives the waters of Lakes Onega, Sarlna, and 
Jlmen through the Volkhov, &c., and discharges 
ife'lf at h g sou th-western extremity by the 
Neva. Ladoga is iei*-t)ourid for the greater |jarl 
of each year, and even when clear, gall's and 
violent storms make imvigiitinii dangennis for 
biiiall craft. To remedy this, an elalmmte ouiial 
system links up its shores with rcirograd and 
the Gulf of Finland. The Islands of Valamo and 
Konnevitz possess monasteries founded inA.D.901 
and 1«)93 respectively, and are mucif visited by 
pilgrims. The Hshing on the lake is important. 

Ladronea, or Marianne Ulanda, a group 
of seventeen islands in the North-West Pacific, 
all of volcanic origin and having some active 
craters in the nort-lieni group, which is^uniti- 
liabited. The climate is good, except for occa¬ 
sional typhoons: the soil is fertile, maize, tobacco, 
* uml sugar lK.*ing produced, and tlic islands, 
lU'ijsely wooded, arc very picturcsipic. The 
nutivin* arc mixed, Taguls, ('urolitie Islanders, 
&c., having rcplaccHl the original ra(^. Dis¬ 
covered hy Magellan in 1521, the Lmlrones, 
excepting Guam, w'erc sold by Spain to Ger¬ 
many on Ist ()('t., IHtlO. for u sum of £H40,<MK1. 
Guam was hundcit over to America after the 
Spnnish-Amcrienn War of 1H98, and is now Ji 
powerful United States naval station. Area, 
225 sq. miles, and |>np. (11)20), 1**1,275. The re¬ 
mainder of the Ladroncs were invested in 1014 
by an Australian force and hy .Tapuii, wlio now 
governs them by mandate of the League of 
NatioiM, dated 17th Dee., 1020. Administralive 
centre, Sipaii. Pop. 0008 (natives) and ulxnit 
2000 Japanese. 

Lady-bird, the name of a mimix*r of small 
beetles, common on trees and plants in gardens. 
The typc-gcnus is Coccinelhi. Ntiineroiis sfieeies 
. are native to Britain. They arc of great service 
to cultivators on account of the nufiihcr of 
aphides or plant-lice which they ch'stroy. 

Lady Day, the 25th of March, the day com¬ 
memorating the Annuneiution of the Virgin 
Mary; one of the ri'guinr quarter-days in Kng- 
land and Ireland. It is one of the imniovatde 
festivals of the llomun Catholic and Ariglicun 
Churches. 

Lady-fern, a species of ]H>Iy}XHliacenus fern, 
the Athj^rium Filu-fiminat common in Great 
Britain. It has bipinnatc or tripinnatc fronds of 
delicate texture, and of u rcmurfcahly graceful 
j>luiny structure. 

Lady'a-mantle (AlchemiUa vu^drfs), u Brit¬ 
ish plant of the rose family, with rather large 
^even- te nine-lobed leaves (whence the name) 
aild*8maH grecnlsh-ycUow floweis. 

Ladysmith, a town of Natal, on a slope near 
•Klip River, and on the railway to Johannesburg. 
It is famous for the long siege which it with¬ 
stood, undef Sir George White, during the South 


African War (aoih Oi't., 1800, to 28lh Feb., lOUO). 
Pop, 5500, 

Lady's - slipper (ryprl|>eilhim). a lieaiitiful 
gemiK of orehiih’iMiH plants, with large inflated 
flowers, iiilinhiling north tem|H*rate regions. 
f\ CnirrO/ds, a \er\ ran* itrilish plant, has a 
llower consisting of large, Npremling, mt-browii 
sepals and ix'tals, and un ulatvoitl pale-yellow 
lip. 

I*ady'8 - tresses, a common name for the 
British N|a'eieH of Spiraiithes, n gemiN of Orchids. 
The spike of small, white, delicately seentiHl 
flowers iH'ars some rcMMiiblanee in a plait of 
hair. 

Laeken (lii'ken). a suburlian district of 
HniNsels. In the ehiireh of Notre-Oamc is the 
I'r^'pt of the royal faiidly of Belgium. The royal 
summer resideiur, hunit. down and rebuilt in 
IHpO, was enlarged in 1tMi:t. Pop. 

Lievulosc, Fructose, or Fruit Sugar, 
((\HiiD«)« sugar isonierie with glucose hut 
difTering frmit it in strueinre. (tlueose fu’lotigs to 
ttie eloNff of sugars known ns the uldosi's, whert'- 
lu; Itrviilose Is'longs to tlie ketimes: glucose is 
dextrorrdatfiry and lu'vulosi' is lavorotatory. 
It IK found together with ghn*ow* in honey lunl 
in many fniits, and may Is* obtained from cane- 
sugar by l>oiltiig it with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
when cane-sugar is hydndyzi'ii, giving u mix¬ 
ture of glucose and In'vulu.e, 'invert sugar*. 
l.ievuloHC erystalli/es from . iadiol in I'oloiirlewi 
crystals which melt at O' ". It is vety soluble in 
water, and is mnni'what sweeter than glucose. 

Lafayette (la-fa-yet), Marie Joseph Paul V'ves 
Ho(*l] (filbert du Motier, Marc|uiM de, French 
general and Ktatesoiaii, lx»rn 1757, ilied 18*14. At 
..f early age* fio inhcriteii the title and an enor- 
int.iis fortune, married Marie Franvoisede Noailles 
witen only sixteen, and event,ually joined the 
Guards. lie negntiatisl for a eommixsion in the 
Aifierieiui army <hiring thi* War of IndefX'udericc, 
and accepted the ap|K>intm(!iit of major-general 
(being then niiietveii years of age). Pnihihited 
hy 1/Ouis X V and warned l>y his friends, LufuyHte 
set off for America and reuehi'd Philadelphia, 
when* he was intmdunHi i<i Washington. lie 
fought with the Arnericaiis and subsequently 
relumed to France, where he was called to the 
Assembly of Notables (1787), and l>e(^amc a 
incmljer of the StuteM-(>eneru1. On the full of the 
Bastille (14th July, 1780) he was apftoinied 
eoinmaiider of the Parisian National Guard, and 
saved the king and queen from the mob at 
Versailles. lie, endeavoured to discredit the 
Jacobins, and ix>rnmissioncni were sent to arrest 
him, whereupon he left France, hut was arrested 
in Austria and confined (at OlmUtz) until 1707. 
During the conHulate and sui>sequeiit reign of 
Bonaparte, Lafayette rcpcateilly n'fused office, 
but at the restorulion in 181.5 he tfM>k |>art fxditi- 
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cully in the Ilunclrcd Days. In 1824 he visited 
the United States, where he was received with 
enthUHiiism, and was voted by Congress 200,000 
flollars and a township of land. In July, 1800, 
during; the K(>volution, Lafayette was again 
made eornmaiider of the National (vuard of 
Paris, and materially assisted in elevating Louis 
Philippe to the thruiic. —Bidmogbapiiy: A. 
Burdoux, Iai Jrunesse dt Ltt Fa^Ue; C. Tower, 
Tfie Afar^uis de Im Fayette tn the American 
l{evolution\ CJ. Morgan, The True iAifatfeUe, 

Lafayette, Marie Mugdelainc dc la Vergne, 
CoriiU*sse de, Kreiieh novelist, i)orn 10;i2, dicnl 
1008. In lO.l.'i she married Comte Francis de 
Lafayette, and her house bc;camc a place of 
meeting for the most distinguished men of her 
time, inehiding La Uoehefuucauld, lluet, Manage, 
and Lafoiituine. The most distinguished of her 
novels arc Zaitle, Im Prineesse de CHives, and Jm 
F rincefiae de Moutpenaier, 

La Fayette, a town of the ITnited States, in 
Indiana, on tlie Wulaish Uiver and Wabash 
and Krie (Uirinl, and at the interseotion of several 
railways. It is the seat of the State agricultural 
ecdlege, and hiu4 a nurnlKT of tnisccllaneoUH niunu- 
fuetun^H. Pop. 22.540. 

La F6re, a town of Fraiu^, department of 
Aisne, at the eontlucne of the Seire and the Oise, 
10 miles s. of St. Quentin. Cuptun'd by the 
Germans in 1014, it n*iiiaiiic<i in their ]K)Ksc>ssion 
till lath Oet., 1018, when it wils retaken by 
the French. 

Lafontaine (1^-fon-tan), Jean de. French |K>et 
and fabulist, liorn at (8i&leuu-Thierry 8th July, 
1021, died at Paris 18th April, 1005. He began 
to study f<»r the priestIuMnI, but forscKtk this 
earcTr, Ills p<ietie talent was awakened by his 
Heading of Mnlhrrl)c, and in 1058 lie <iedieaU*d 
a poem, ^hlrmi.Y, to F(»iiquet. Ill 1002 he was 
invited to Paris by the Duelunise de Bouillon. He 
was intimate w'ith Molidn*, Boileuu. Uaeinc, and 
all the ilrst wits of Paris, by wdioin he was much 
beloved for the eandour and simplicity of his 
character. But he was no favourite with Louis 
XIV, who even hesitated to conflnn his nomina¬ 
tion to the French A(*ademy. The first volume 
of^his Cofdex (Tales) appeared in 1004, a second 
in 1071. Tliey are full of flue tourhes of genius, 
but are grossly indecent. Of his Fobln (in which 
animals are represeiitcti 8|>caking and acting) 
innumerable editions have been printed, and it 
is through them that he is universally known.— 
Bibliookapuy: K. Faguet, Jean de Im Fontaine; 
Taino, La Fontaine et aes Fablea. 

La^erlOf, Selina Ottiliana Louisa, Swedish 
writer, born in 1858. Her Gdsta Berlinga Saga 
(1891) brought her into the front rank of con¬ 
temporary Swedish outhors. She gained the 
Nobt‘1 Prize fur literature in 1009, and in 1914 
was the first woman to be elected a member of 


the Swedish Academy. Among her works are: 
Jerusalem, a two-part novel (1901-2) and The^ 
Outcast (11)20), .. ^ 

Lagging is the general name given to the 
proci'HS of preventing the loss of heat from hot 
surfaees. The term is also often umhI for the 
material employed. Perhaps the most scientiA- 
cully perfect method is the use of a vacuum 
jacket, an example of which is to lx* found in 
the thermos flask invented by Professor Dewar. 
This flask *i8 a double-walloil vessel made of 
silvered glass, and the space Ix^tween the outer 
and the inner glass shells is vacuous. The ap- 
plian(*e poKscs8i*s great jMiwers of retaining heat, 
i)ut its defects are that it is costly and fragile. 
The principle ii|K)n which the vacuum Husk 
works is this—os there is no material round the 
outside of the Inner vessel contuining the hot 
liquid, this vessel can only lose its heat by radia¬ 
tion, and since the wall of the outer shell wlyeh 
surrounds it is highly polished, the radiation 
which falls on this polished wall is at once 
reflected btu'k into the inner vessel from which 
it came, so that the amount of heat which pene¬ 
trates the outer shell and cseafx's is very small. 

Ill engineering work the pro|x*rties desirable 
in a lagging material are that it should have a 
low heat conductivity, lx* ii«>ii-inHanimahle, 
resist deformation under vibration, change of 
temperuturp, or the action of water and steam. 
A variety of materials having these properties 
to a greater or less extent ure in uh<*, such as 
slag w'ool, paper, aslx^stos, c*oinpressed cork, 
magnesia, and kieselguhr. A niunlxT of pro¬ 
prietary preparatiiins of g(Mxi insulating pro- 
|K*rtu*N arc available, of whtcrh NewalPs magnesia 
c<»vcring may be taken ns a g<iod example. This 
covering coiisisLs of about 85 per cent of light 
magnesium curlM)nutc and 15 jM*r cent asbestos 
flbre. A steuin-pipc carrying Kteam at •100*’ F. 
was testiKi unlagged and with different thick- 
ncssos of Nowairs covering. When unlagged (he 
heat loss was 1070 B.Th.U.'s jier square foot per 
hour. With a thickness of 1 inch of lagging the 
loss became ulKuit 1.10 B.Tb.l\*8 per square foot 
{)er hour, and with 2 inches about 100, so that 
u thicknc^ of ul>out 2 inches reduces the heat 
loss to one-tenth of its full value when the pipe 
is unlagged.— Bibmcmiraphy: C. R. Darling, 
Heat for Engitieers, and article in Engineering, 
22iid Sept., 1911. 

Lagos, a seaport town in the south of Portugal,, 
provinc^e of Algarve. Admiral Boscawen de¬ 
feated a French fleet at Lagos in 1759, and the 
coast in the vicinity was the scene of a desperate' 
battle between Admiral Jeiv'is (Earl St, Vincent) 
and a large Spanish fleet in 1707, the latter being 
destroyed. Pop. 8200. « 

Lagos, aseaport, island, and district of Southern 
Nigeria. After annexation by Greilt Britain in 
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1851 Logos was augmented by the purchase or 
annexation of further land, and in 1874 was mode 
a colony aiid‘protcctomtc. Tn 1008 it was uiiitc^l 
to Southern Nigeria, and is now the tenifiorary 
scat of the I’nitnil faovcminent of Nigt^ria 
iwiiding the completion of the capital on the 
liivcr Kticluiiu. The town is the priiici|M)l port, 
of Nigeria, and with the* building of niulcs iind 
a deep channel over the bar ocean-going Htcainers 
will find at Lagos an average and readily accessible 
anchorage. There are engineering- and repair- 
shops and slip^uys, and a wireless station was 
established in 1913. A railway running from 
I^agos has an extension to Kano (q.v.), over which 
a twat-train having wagon4it and restaurqnt ears 
is run each week. The Governor of the district 
is President of the l.«egislativc Council. There is 
H mission grammar school and a Govemnicnt 
higher-grade school in the town. The town is 
^i<.*f.'trica]ly lit, has a race-course, water-supply. 
Government house, and an extensive cottage 
hospital. Pop, (town), 57,000.—The district has 
a |>op. of over 2,250,(KM), including al>out KHK) 
Kuro|>ean8. 

Lagrange (Ift-griinzh), Joseph Louis, Frcnc'h 
mathemutieian, was lairn at Turin 25th Jan., 
1730, died at Paris 10th April, 1813. and was 
buried in the Panthdon. He had a natural hent 
for mathemaiii*s, and when scarcely nineteen 
years of age was appointed rnathcniutical pro¬ 
fessor in the artillery school at Turin. In 1704 
he obtained the prize of the Academy of Science's 
iti Paris for a thesis on the librution of the moon, 
nnd in 1770 for another on the theory of the 
satellites of .Tupiter. About this time he inode 
a visit to Paris, where he made the ncquaintanoe 
of D'Alembert, Clairaut, Condorect, and other 
savants. .Soon after his return he received an 
invitation from Frederick the Great, U) whom 
he hud l>ecn recommended by D'Alembert, to 
go b) Berlin os Director of the Academy, u post 
he held for twenty years. After Frederick's 
death (1786) the persuasion of Mirabc'au and the 
offer of a pension induced him to settle in Paris. 
He was the first professor of geometry in the 
Polytechnic school, and was the first inscribed 
member of the Institute. In 1794 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor in the newly cstubliNhcfl 
Normal School (Ecolc Nomialc Sup^rieurc) ut 
Paris (1794), as well as in the Ecole Potytechnique. 
Napoleon bestowed upon him distinguished 
tokens of his favour, and as member of the 
Senate, grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and count of the empire, l^iogrange saw himself 
surrounded with every external honour. But 
he* remained as modest and retiring as ever, 
devoting himself with the same zeal and in¬ 
dustry to his studies. The most important of his 
works ar^ his M^canique analytique (1788); 
ThioHe deaJoncHms anaiytiques (1797); R^solu^ 
VOL. vn. 


fion des Sqttaiwnn numMquen (1798); U^na 
aur le. caind des and KstMti <f/IriVA- 

nMqtif politupie. 

La Ifarpe (Ik i^rp), Jean Francois de, a Frt'iich 
dramatic critic, and philosopher, iMirii at 

Paris 1730, died 1W)3. His work Li/r<V or# Couth 
dr lAUrraturr vt umlrme eonsUtiiti*8 

his most durable title to fume. 

La Hogue (og), a buy of Northern FraiUH% 
on the cost side of the penin.suln on which 
('lierbourg Hiunds, <lepartment of Lu Munohe. A 
naval battle was fought here, litth May, 1802. 
lietwoon the French under Toiirville and the 
allied British and Dut<‘h under Admiral lliiNsell, 
in wliieh the latter were vietorioiis. The French 
fleet (44 ships) under Tourville were ordennl by 
I.ouis XfV hi invade Fiigland in 8iip|M>rt of 
James II, amt met the allied Meets at ('iqu' Bar- 
llt'ur. 

Lahore', u city of lliiuliiHtan, capital of the 
Punjab, on the Ituvi. The city proper ('overs un 
area of 8-10 acre's, and is siirniurnh'd by a brick 
wall 18 ri*et high, flunked by bast ions. Among 
the iironiineiit buildings are the fort, the palace 
of Jehanghir, the Pi'arl Mosqm*, the Great 
Mosque, the mausoleum of Hanjit Singh, 
Montgomery Hull, the Punjab tlnivcrsity. 
Oriental ('ollege, and Mayo Hospltid. The Fiim 
pean quarter and the MtH'r eiintonmen' 

(ut u {listnner of nliout 3 i dles) lie outNide the 
walls on tlie south and soiitli-west. Lava, son 
of Kama, is supfKisc'd to be the traditional 
founder of Lahore*, but the city was probably 
founded in the first (‘enlury A.ii. In 1524 Lahore 
beeuinc the Nc*ut of the xMogiil Kriipirc, and it 
V‘uehed its gn'atest Kpl<*ridour during the reign 
o Akbur (1558-1805). Before passing into the 
hands of the British it w'as the capital of the 
Siklis. Pop. 228,887.--Lahore division luw an 
urea of 12,387 sf]. miles, and ii (Hip. of 4,858,829. 

Laibach (irbO/i), now Ljubljana, n town of 
Yiigo-Slavia, formerly in Austria, and capital 
of C'amlolii. It is situated 3.5 miles nortli-eust 
of Trieste, on the river of l.lie same name. Its 
principal buildings arc the rntliednil of .St. 
Nicholas, with line pictures, freseiMts, und C4irv- 
ings; the old Gothic Uiw'n house; the old castle; 
the lyc'ciirn und other educational institutions. 
It munufiu'tures w<Killen and edition goods, and 
paper. Pop. 47,100. 

Laing, David, Scottish antiquary, bom in 
JOdinburgh 20th April, 1793, died there IHth 
Oct., 1878. He beeanic secretary of the Banna- 
tyne C3lub, a position which he rcitained during 
the thirty-eight yej&rs of the society's existence*. 
In 1887 he was appointecl librarian to the Soidcty 
of Writers to the Signet, an olDec which he held 
till his death. He was in turn treasurer, secretary, 
vice-president, and foreign secretary to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. He published 
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the works of John Knox, with valuable notes; 
Select Hemaim of the Early Popular Poetry of 
tScotland; odit.ionH c»f Dunbar'H, Henryson's, and 
Sir Jhivid LyndHay's iMioinfl, and of WyritouirH 
Cronykill. 

Lulng, ScottiflJi hiNtorian, born 

1702, died 1H1H. He was ealk^d to the Kdinburj^h 
JSiir in I7H0. His lM*Ht>kiiown work is the Hiatory 
of Scotland from the Accengion of Jamea VI to 
the Heifpi of (^een Anne, with a Dissertation 
pntvixig the participation of Mary Queen of 
Scots in the murder of Damley. 

Laln^’s Nek, or Land’s Nek, a dcOle in 
Niitul, immediately north of Majuba, where, 
in 18H1, a smull British force under Sir Gcorip; 
Colley was cut U() by the Boers. 

Laiaaer-falre (la-sa-frir). I'or centuries the 
KurofKMin niilions regarded their colonic^fl os 
' poHHL^sHions ' to Ik* made to yield n proilt. So 
the colonial pnxluec must go to the iiomc market 
only, aixl the coloniiil needs must l>e supplied 
from the lioine market. It was ugaiiist this 
thcKiry that Britain's American colonics relKillcd 
ill 177<l. “ We are not allowed ", they com¬ 

plained, " to make even a horseshoeA 
Himilar endeavour to secure economic advantage 
by Stale regulation governed commercial policy 
from the break-up of the media*val system until 
the end of the eighteenth century. Cromwell's 
Navigation Acts did undoubtedly build up the 
British mercantile marine at the expense of the 
Dutch (and of inc'cssant war), while his great 
French tHintemporary, Coll>ert, was extremely 
active in the promotion of State measures pour 
faire alter le commerce ('to make trade go’). 
Their clbcacy was doubtful, and it was t<> M. 
Colbert that a French merchant. M. le Gendre, 
said Uiiaaez iMua faire, ' Jet us alone 

Against these interventions of the State in 
the regulation of ixiinmercc and manufacture, 
and Against State-erected and State-favoured 
monopolies and privileges, the doctrine of fafsser- 
faire, laiuaer^paaaer was invoked by the physio¬ 
crats in Frnu(*e and by Adam Smith in this 
eountr>', and its application was generalized 
into the theory that the best government is that 
which governs least. At a later stage the theory 
wtiB Applied by Bentham and the ^ti]ltarianB 
in defence of the rights of private 4 >roperty and 
the indejK'ndence of private enterprise. The 
theory was supported by tJie Manchester school, 
whose great lexers, Richard Cobden and John 
Bright, viewed factory legislation wiUi doubt 
and trade unionism with tKistUity. It is now 
recognized that laiaaerfinrt implies the domina¬ 
tion of the strongest; ** between men who arc 
unequal in material wealth", as Arnold Toynbee 
said, there can be no freedom of contract". 
The whole tendency of modtm limes is away 
from laiaaer • faire*. factory and public health 


legislation, Elducation Acts, food inspection, 
municipal trading. Truck and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, Trade Boards Acta^and a host 
of others bear witness io the modern n-piidiation 
of ' enlightened self-interest ’ as a sutbeient 
directive of social anil economic activities. Sec 
Indwidualiam; Labour IjCgialation, 

Lake, Gerard, Viscount, British general, bom 
1744, died 1808. He entered tlie army in 1758, 
and served ip the Seven Years* War, in America 
in 1781. and in Holland from 1703 to 1704. He 
attained the rank of general, and wos conimonder- 
iri-chief in Ireland during the troubles of 1707-8, 
and in India during the Marathi (Mahratta) War 
(1803), w'hich he brought to a brilliant eonciusion. 
He defeated llolkar in 1805, returned to England 
in 1807, was made viscount, and appointed 
Governor of Plymouth, where be died. 

Lake, a sheet or body of water occupying 
a basin formed liy a depression of the lith^ 
sphere (earth crust) and not directly supplied 
with water by sea or ocean. Lukes may be of 
several varieties, and these variations may be 
olassiilcd in one of several difTcN^nt ways, either 
geologically or according to the iiatitie of the 
drainage system of which they form a part. For 
convenience all hikes may be divided into live 
different classes: crater lakes, tectonic lakes, homer 
lakes, glacial lakes, and dissolution lakes. Not 
infrequently they can be classified under several 
headings, e.g. the Great Lakes are ]>artly water- 
eroded, partly tectonic, and partly glacial, such 
complications tending towards inerensed difli- 
culty in simplifying classification. The majority 
of the mighty rivers, such as the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, And their source in small turns 
fed by springs and by rains, such its Lake Ithusi'a, 
which is the source of the latter river. 

Lake Olatrlct, a district in the north-west 
of England, famed for its pkltiresque and varied 
scenery, embracing parts of i'unil^rluiid, West¬ 
morland, and the north-west (Nirtion of Lanca¬ 
shire, and extending about 30 miles north and 
south, and about 25 miles east and west. The 
district attracts large crowds i>f visitors, and the 
whole of it can be traversed in a week. Tlie 
principal features of the scenery are lakes, moun¬ 
tains, and streams. The lakes cxmiprise Butter- 
mere, UUswater, Dcrweiitwater, Thirlinere, Gras¬ 
mere, and W'indermcre, besides others. The 
highest peaks ore Scafell Pike (3210 feet), 
Seafell (3161 feet), Helvcllyn (3118 feet), and 
Skiddaw (3000 feet). There are some waterfalls 
or ' forceg * (same word as Norwegian foss), of 
great beauty.— Bibuooraphv: W. Wordsworth, 
A Guide through the District of the Lakes; H. 1). 
Rawnsley, Round the Lake District* 
Lake-dwaUInga, the name gi%'en to habi¬ 
tations built on small artifleial or partly artificial 
islands In lakes, or on platforms supported by 
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piles near the shores of lakes. The use of habi¬ 
tations of this nature is a subject which has 
engaged the attention of arehfpologiats and others 
very largely since the discovery of the remains 
of a lake-dwelling in Ireland in 1889, of similar 
ones in Switzerland in 1854, and subs<H]uently 
of numbers of others elsewhere. The archtco- 
logical interest thus attaching to these lacus¬ 
trine remains has drawn attention to the fact 
of similar dwellings being still UBe<^ in various 
parts of the world, in Russia, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago (Borneo and New Guinea), the Caroline 
Islands, I^ke Maraenybo In Venezuela, New 
Zealatid, and in n modilied form in some parts of 
(*cntral Africa. They afford a striking Ulustra- 
tion of the spread of culture in early tim^, for 



l^ke-dwelhuK 

the Swiss lake-dwellings were made many 
centuries Ago, probably during the NcoUthie 
phase of culture. The first who is known to 
liavc descritiod lake-dwellings is Herodotus, who 
mentions certain dwellings of this kind on Lake 
Hrasias in Thrace as lieing approached by a 
narrow bridge, each habitation having a trap¬ 
door in the floor, giving access to the water 
l)eneath, through which fish were caught. A 
great number of these pfahihauten (pile slnn*- 
turcs) have lieen discovered in the Swiss lakes, 
some belonging to the Iron Age, some few even 
to Roman ilnics; but the greatest number appear 
to be divided in about equal proportions between 
the Stone and Bronze Ages. The C'eltic lake- 
dwellings, called crannoge»t are more or less 
artificial islands composed of earth and stones 
strengthened by piles, those of Ireland being 
oY^ much later date than thoiic of Switzerland, 
and are frequently noticed in early history as 
strongholds of petty chiefs. Similar structures 
are not inhroquent in Scotland. The relics found 
in these hbildings have throw*n much light on 


prehistoric man, laigc populations having 
occupied tluM^e pilc-dwclUngs during extended 
periods of time. Dr, Keller of /Urith first de¬ 
scribed the lake-dwellings of the rhiroi>eaii 
(continent, and his ac(‘ount was tnuislated into 
Knglish.—Bim.UMmAriiv: K. Keller, The Lake 
Iheellings of Sivitzerlond and other parts of 
Europe; Rol>eri Muiin>, The T^ke DaettingH of 
Europe, an<i ^fnriVnf ScfdtUh J^ike fhcvtfftfgs. 

Lake of the Woods, a lake* partly within 
Soulh-Knstern Ontario, ('nnodn, and partly in 
MiiincKota, IbiitcHl States. It is upwards of 70 
miles in length, has an extremely ftmn, 

and a const-line of about 250 It is studded 

with numerous wood4*d iHltinds. Rainy River, 
the principal feeder of the lake, flows out of 
Rainy Lake, Miniu^Hotu, and (*nters the 
Lake of the VV(M)ds at its south-eosU^rn ex- 
• tremity. It diseliarges from the north side 
by Winnipeg River, flowing to Luke Winni¬ 
peg. Kennrti, ut the nciriliern outlet of the 
litikc of the W(mh1h, became a growing town 
Ihroiigli new goid-lields in this region and 
through the water-iMiwer of a thousaml 
lakes iMMiritig int(» WinnifK^g River. It has 
also flmirmillN and sawmills, and is a favourite 
suminer-resort. 

Lakhtmpur (Ifik-liiiii-p6r'), a British 
district of India, oeeroying the extreme 
eastern portion of Ass.nn; ar<*a, 4529 sq. 
miles. It eontidns vuhiuble forrsts, 
llouriHliing tea plantaliims, coal-inincH, oil- 
wells, &e. Pop, 409,(KM). 

Lakshmt (from laksa^ sign, token, for¬ 
tune), in Hindu mythology, the wife of 
Vishnu. She is said to have sprung, 
Aphrmlito-likc, in full perfection fWmi the 
froth of tlie ocean. According to other oceounU, 
Lakshnd is siipposc'd to have s|)rung fn»m a 
lotus, and is therefore <»fteri culled Bmima, or 
goddess of the lotus, n flower she is always 
represenUxl as hokling. She is the 1 lindu Venus, 
the Ceres or goddess of ahiinrlanee and prf>s- 
perity. Flowers and grain are the offerings she 
most eotiniionly receives. 

Lalande (la-lUnd), .loseph .fdroiiic Ic Franyais 
<lc, French astronomer, l»orn at Boiirg-en- 
Bresse, department of Ain, 11th July, 1782, 
dicHl in Paris 4th April, 1807, He devoterl 
himself to nmthcmutics and astronomy, and 
was sent by the Academy in 1751 to Berlin to 
determine the parallax of the moon, while 
Lacaille went with the same object to the Cape 
of Good Hope. He was elcctcrl to the Aendemy 
of Sciences, Paris, in 1758, and in 1702 he be¬ 
came professor of astmnoniy in the College dc 
France, where he lc<d.un>d until Ids death, 
liis chief works are his TrealUe on Astronomy; 
History, Theory, and i*rarlice of Navigation; an<l 
Astronomical Bibliography. Lalande Is said 
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to have ingpirccl Mai^ehars Dictirmnaire den 
AtMcH, 

lyally-ToIlendal, Thom;is Arthur, Comte <le, 
a Freneli i^eiierul, horn in IJauphitu^ 1702, of 
Iriiih parenlH, tiiH father having ffdlowed the 
fortiinc'N fif JumcM II, and wiw Ixdioudefl Otli 
May, 1700. Trained to ariiiH, he wuh made 
hrigudicr on tlic fleld of Fonteiioy, lie aecNiin- 
paiiied the Frctendcr to S{x>tland in 174.5, and 
in 17.50 he waa made fiovcnior of Pondicherry, 
war having been declared at that time l>c*tweeii 
France and Kngland. Defeated by Sir Kyrc 
('ooteat Wainliwaah, hcRurrc^ndered i'ondieherry 
in 1701, and wum Immght prisoner to England. 
Within a month he was released on parole, and 
returned to France, wlicrc he suffered imprison¬ 
ment for upwunls of two years lieforc he was 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed (1700) 
for treachery. Ills son, supported by Vuliaitt*, 
obtained in 1778 a complete authoritative 
vindication of his fatlicFs conduct.—Cf. G. B. 
Mallcson, The Career of Cmmt tMlly, 

La'fnalam, a system of Buddhism maintained 
by the Iumuls and common throughout Tibet 
and Mongolia. It dates from the seventh century, 
and the name is derived from the Til>etan word 
blama, Superior One. All Buddhist priests arc 
culled lumas, and their gigantic and ubiquitous 
monasteries and nunneries arc styled ' lama¬ 
series \ The highest object of worship is Bud<lha, 
the founder of the religion and the principal 
saint; the remaining saints are those common 
to Buddhism r(diifon’(‘<l by a miscellany of 
cnnoiiizcd religious teaebers and pious men. 
The I^umaist hierureliy resembles somewhat that 
of the Homan ('atholie Church; auricular etm- 
fession and liianies are points in coininon. The 
Dulai-Liiina or Grund-Eama is the joint god and 
king of Tilwt, and lives in splendid iHolathm in 
the (x>loRsnl Pot ala overlooking Jduisu. Almost 
equally exalted is the Teshu or Bog<H(o Lama 
of Mongolia, lii whom Gautama Buddha is uls«i 
suppose<l to be incarnate. Below these gods are 
certain ineanintious ot saints, and then follow* 
ill onier of precedence founders of lumnsiTies, 
Buddhistic luoiuisterics, and those of the low*er 
ranks who are distinguished by talents or learning. 
>Vhen either of the two lamas decides to allow 
Ids soul to ndgrate, his place may be filled ae- 
conling to directions given by himself before 
his (death) change, stating into wiint fiunily he 
pur|u>scd transmigrating. Lainus never actually 
*die'; they are rcineariiated; they undergo a 
voluntary' process of ti'ansmigration, but they 
dread the form in which they may be represented, 
and, as a wnsequence, no living thing is ever 
Viduntarily killeil. Should the deceased Grand- 
Lama foil to aptKiint a successor, the surviving 
Grand-Lama ehooses, fhmi among the boys born 
at the hour of his brother’s departure, a num¬ 


ber of infants into whom the god’s soul may 
have migrated. From these selected infants the 
future (»rand-T^ma is chr>seii by lot, and is 
carefully tutored in the art of being a god until 
bis majority at the age t»f eighteen years, w’hen 
he liecomcs supreme in all things spiritual or 
ieui]M>raI ufTcctiiig Ids domains.—-Cf. L. A. 
Waddell, The Uuddhism of Tibet or /rfimomn. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine do 
Monet, Ghevalier de, French naturalist, born 
in I'icaniy 1st Aug., 174‘t, died at I’aris 18th 
Dee., 1820. He was the founder of invertebrate 
palaeontology, ns <'u\'ier was the founder of 
vertebrate palaeontology. His first w'ork W'as 
Flore FroJi^aUet in which he advanced a new 
system of lx>tanica] classifieatlon, w'hich was 
soon, however, abandoned for the natiind 
system of Jussieu. Other cldcf works are Philo 
Sophie zoologique, in which he promulgated a 
tlieory foreshadowing what is now* know*n as the 
law of evolution; Uistoire nalnrelle des animaux 
sans vertif^cs; and Tableau ettcyclopMu/ue de la 
botanifpie, —C*f. A. S. I’aekurd, Lamarck: the 
Founder of Evolution, 

Lamarckism, the evolutionary theory pro¬ 
pounded by the French naturalist Laniarc'k 
(1744-1820), w*bo w'os one of the first to deny 
the immutability of species, to establish the 
facts of variation, and to emphasi/.e tlie im- 
{K>rtance of the environment {la tnonde ambiant). 
He foniiulatcd the tw'o follow'ing ’ law's of 
nature*, which express his view's ii« summary 
form: (1) ” In every animal that has not passed 
l>eyond tlie term of its development, the frequent 
and sustained use of any organ strengthens it, 
deveIo|»R it, inerc'ases its size, and gives it strength 
proportionate to the length of time of its em¬ 
ployment. On the other hand, the ei>nti.*ued 
lack of use of the same organ sensiliiy weakens 
it; it deteriorates, and its faculties diminish 
progressively, until at Inst it disap(>ear8.” (2) 

Nature preserves everything that slie has 
caused the individual to acquire or to lose by 
the iiinueiicc of the eiretimstanccs to which H e 
race has l>eon for a long time eximsed, and 
consequently by the innuence of the predomiran* 
use of certain organs (or in consequence of their 
continued disuse). She does this by the genera¬ 
tion of new* individuals, which arc produced 
with the newly acquired organs. This occurs, 
provided that the acquired changes were common 
to the two sexes, nr to the individuals that pro¬ 
duced the new forms.” Lamarck believed, for 
example,.that the long neck of the giraffe was 
gradually evolved by the action of these laws. 
He supposed that by constant efforts to reach 
the foliage of trees the necks of individuals 
became somewhat longer, each suceessK'e gain 
in length being transmitted to the next genera¬ 
tion. There can be no doubt thut^ individual 
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organisms odapt themselves in various ways 
to their surroundings, such adaptations being 
technically' known as * ae(]uired characters ’ or 
accommodations. But the researches of Galton, 
Weismann, and many others have resulted in 
the generally accepted conclusion that such 
acquired characters are not inherited. According 
to these authorities, only such variations os take 
place in the germ-cells can be transmitted to 
offspring. Although Darwin reject^ the con¬ 
clusions of Lamarck, he attached a certain 
amount of evolutionary importance to the 
effects of use and disuse, but most modem 
authorities repudiate Lamarckism altogether. 
The matter is by no means finally scttl^, for 
it is conceivable that some acquired characters 
may react upon the gcrin-cclls, stimulating them 
to variation in the same direction. A Lamarckian 
school still exists, and also a modification known 
A Nco-Lninarckisin, which asserts that a 
changed environment, acting on a succession of 
generations, may gnidually bring about struc¬ 
tural modilication of adaptive character, and 
this necessarily involves transmission from 
parent to <»ffKpring. Dclinitc pnmf or disproof, 
one way or the oilier, is extremely diniciilt. 
Many persons arc reluctant to give up La- 
luarckisiii because they like to liclicvc that 
intellectual advan(*cs made by laircnts can be 
transmitted to their children. It is, however, 
more than doubtful that the hereditary make-up 
of a new-born baby has been lulvuntageously 
modified by the mental advances uchicvcil by 
his parents.—'IliBLioonAPiiy; K, W. Hutton, 
IMnviniifrn and Lntnarckism^ Old and Nav; S, 
Butler, Jivolulion, Old and jVne. 

•.amartinc (la-m&r-tcn), Alphonse Marie 
Iai'iIi He Prat do, Prciieh [met and statesman, 
bunt at .M^U'on, in Burgundy, died in Paris, 

By his first production, MMlatiom 
p (1820), he at once obtained a high 

1 .:ur among the poets of the day. In 1820*lic 
^ ts ^..Uaehed to the legation at Nu|>lcs, and 
''i«*rric« a rich English lady, Klii^ Marianna 
B * eh. The Souvellea m^diiaiionH po^tiques (1823) 
Di -1 < he Harmonies poMfuea et religiewea (1828) 
eiit:»'«HMhed his poetic fame, and obtained for 
him a* ‘ion into the French Academy (1830). 
.\fter the devolution of July he travelled in the 
ItUist, and 1 his return published Voyage tn 
Orientt sotcoenirs, tmpreysfons, pensies et pay” 

* sages (Paris, 4 vols., 1835). During his absence 
he had been elected a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and thenceforward bis career was 
as, much political as literary. Jn 1847 he [lub- 
lislicd his //istoire des Girondins (Paris, 8 vols.), 
ill which he manifested strong Republican Ican- 
^ings. After the February Revolution of 1848 he 
bmme a piembcr of the I^rovisional Govern¬ 
ment in the capacity of Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. After the Insurrection of June, 1848, 
he lost his popularity, and in 1851 withdrew 
from public life. IBs ilAnoirrs a[»pearcd in 1871. 
Ills works appeared in 40 vols. during 1800-0.—' 
Bibliography: CIi. de Pomnirols, Lamartine; 

E. Desolmncl, iMtnartitie; Rod, Lanutrtinr; 

F. Bnincti^rc, £tv)/urion de la Poefrie lyrique; 
E. Sugic, Lnmar/mr. 

Lamb, Charles, English essayist and humorist, 
was born on the 10th Fch., 1775, and dleil on 
the 20th Dee., 1834. Ills father was clerk to 
Samuel Salt, a bencher of the Inner Temple, who 
obtained for Lamb a nomination to Christ's 
Hospital. Lamb reniained then^ for seven yean 
(1782-0), and while there formed a friendship 
with Coleridge which had an abiding influence 
on his life and work. Charles Lamb was cm* 
ployed for a short time in the South Sea IIouNr, 
bOt in 1702 he lMK*amc a clerk in the aeimuntant's 
olhet' of the India House, riMiiuining there for 
thirty-tlm^ years. In 1700 oc^eiirred the terrible 
family tragedy whi(;h was destined to mould the 
whole of Lamli's life. There' was a cH*rtiiin amount 
of mental instability in the l4iinb family, in¬ 
herited from their mother. Mary l«aiiib, who was 
ten years older than her bmllier Churlea, in u 
lit of lU'Ute mania stablx'd her mother to the 
heart, laimb at oiux: HHsinned full res|Hiiisibility 
for the custody (»f his sistt^r, instead of allowing 
her to lie sent for life tfi a [Xililie asyluiii, and 
devoted the whole of his life to earing for her. 
At intervals her mental disease lieeamc aeiite, 
and she hiul to be (!ontlmri, but as u rule tho 
brother and sister lived together, elmnging tlieir 
lodging frequently when the nature of Mary's 
malady hoeame known. 

'.aiiib's earliest pneiiis were published in a 
volume of iKicriis by Colcridg<! in 1730. In 1738 
Latiili and a friend named Lloyd ]>ublislied a 
joint venttirc iinricr the title of Jllank Verse, 
This volume eontiiins the well - known Old 
Familiar Faces, In the same year he published 
his prose romance The Tide 0 / Itosamund Gray, 
Lamb Ix'camc a devotcil student of the Elirai- 
bethan dramatists, and their influence is plainly 
to l>c seen in his John Woodvilf which was pub¬ 
lished in 1832. As a flramu this play has nothing 
to rc(M>miiieiid it, but it has many pleasing 
passages reminiscent of Fletcher and Massinger, 
In 1806 Lamb again exficrimeiiti'd with the 
drama, writing this time a farce called Mr. //., 
which was produced at Drury I^inc. It was a 
complete failure. It Is a very slight piece which 
turns upon the hero trying to keep his unpleasant 
name of Hogsflesh from becoming known. In 
1807 Charles and Mary Lamb eombined to 
write their Tales frtnn Shakespeare for William 
Godwin's Juvenile Library. Mary was responsible 
for the cxHiicdics and Charles for the tragedUsi. 
This book was very successful, and its rc<x;[>tlon 
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encvHiraKecJ tlinn tri wrilc two otlier boolcM for 
rhildrcn, Mrs. lAricester's ScJtnol (18()7) and 
Poetry for Children (]8(k0). l^riib also wrote T/ke 
AdveniureH of IJlysses, based upon Chapman's 
translation of Horner. 

It was not until 1R20, however, that Lamb 
l>cgan to write the series of essays which made 
his reputation us an ejisayist and humorist. 
His reputation us n critic had already been made 
in 1808 by his Specimens of Dramatic Pwto, a 
scleetioii of etioiec passages from his favourite 
Klizulrcthans. illuminated by brief notes which 
display a rare insight, and which arc eotiehcd in 
felicitous language. The Essays of Elia were 
originally contributed to The London Magazine, 
the first, in which Lamb emlrodicd some of his 
rceolIcctioiiN of the South Sea House, up{M;ariiig 
in Aug., 1820. Lamb took the name of *Klia* 
from u foreigner of that name who had bccit a 
clerk with him In the South Sea House. A 
ctdlected edition of the essays was published in 
1822; the seric'S ceased to up|>eur in The Ijmdon 
Magazine in 1825, and The Last Essays of Elia 
were eolleeUnl in a second volume in ]8*U1. 

Karly in 1825 Lamb retin'd from the India 
House with a iHaision of £4.‘HI a year. His sister's 
health and, indeed, his own became gradually 
worse. lie was deeply affected by the death c»f 
(lolerUlge in the siiinmer of 1824, and in the 
following Det'cmlxT he fell and cut his face; 
erysliKdos siipcrvemKl, and he died after a short 
illness. Mary Liunb survived until May, 1847. 

Lamb is oru* of the bcstd<ived of Kngli.sli men 
of hdters. His quaint humour, his tenderness. 
Ins devotion to his sister, and his loyalty to his 
friends set him in a place apart. His style is very 
c'losely tiiodellcd on that of the Klizal)ethans, 
e4t|M*eially Hurloii; but. he wrote naturally in this 
w*ay, wluc'h would seem un nffeelation in other 
writers. As a critic Lamb was a ]>ioneer« and still 
naiuiins unrivalled for his succinct criticisms of 
tlic Klizal>cthaiis. But he is ehicfly loved for 
himself, something in the way in which lloniec* 
is lovixl. He has revealed must completely and 
inoNl modestly his own ehuriuiiig |)er$oim)ity, 
and his essays arc rcml more on account of that 
revelation than berause of their style, their 
wisdom, or even their luinl)ent humogr. — Bibuo- 
uiiAPiiv: A. Ainger, Charles Lamb (English Men 
of Letters Series); E. V. Lueiis, The Life of 
Charles Lamb; P. Kitzgerahl, Charles Lamb: his 
>Vii*nd.v, his Haunts, and Ats Books', W. C. 
MazHtt, Mary and Charles Lamb, 

Latnbayeque (lilnt*b&-yfl'k&), a coastal de¬ 
partment of Northern IVru; area, 4614 sq. mites. 
There has bmi no census since 1876, although an 
Aii. of the reruviiui Congress of 60th Oct., 1920, 
has authorized the Executive to proceed with an 
enumeration. The chief town is Chiclayo, con¬ 
nected by rail with £tcu and l^ta on the coast. 


The district is inifiortant as the sugar-producing 
area of Peru, and Chiclayo lies in the cotton belt. 

Lambert, Daniel, noted for his ej^traordinary 
size, was born in Leicester 1770, died at Stam¬ 
ford 2lst July, 1800. He was cxhibitcfl in London 
and the principal towns of England, and at the 
time of his death was 5 feet 11 inches in height, 
weighed 769 lb. (over 52| stone), and measured 
9 feet 4 inches round the body, and 3 feet 1 inch 
round the leg. 

Lambert, John, Pnrliuincntaiy general during 
Uic English Civil War, born at Kirkby Mal- 
haindalc, Yorkshire, 1610, died in 1604. He 
entered the Purltutncntary anny under Fairfax, 
was colonel at Marston Moor, and inujor-gcncra! 
in the w'ar in Scotland. He took the lead in the 
council of officers who gave the protectorate 
to Cromwell, but he afterwards fell into dis¬ 
grace, and was deprived by (’roiitwcll of all his 
comniibsions, though a pension of £20(M) w%5 
allowed him for past services. He headed the 
confederacy which de}X>sed Uichurd C/romwcll, 
and in 1060 set out for the north to encounter 
Monk, but was deserted by his troo|>8, seized, 
mid commilled to the Tower. At the Hestoration 
he was excepted from the act of indemnity, 
brought to trial, and condemned to <leath, but 
had his sentence cominutetl to bunishniciit to 
Guernsey. In 1660 u plot for liis cs<. ipe was 
discovered, and in 1607 he was removed to the 
Island of St. Nicholas, in l*lymouth .Sound, where 
he died. 

Lambert's Pine {Pinus Lamberiiana), a North 
American pine growing in Califoniiu, and some¬ 
times reaching the height of 600 feet. It yields, 
when burned, a sugary subst.uncc known us 
Culiforniun manna. The leaves are in fives, the 
cones arc 14 to 18 inches long, and contain 
edible seeds. 

Lamb6ae, u town of Algeria, department of 
Constantine. It is the site of the uncic.it Lam¬ 
bada, whicli would appear to have been estab¬ 
lished in the time of Hadrian as the nead- 
quartcni of the third Legion (Augustan), but 
fell into decay before the advent of Christianity, 
and no Christian inscriptions arc to be found 
among the ruins. 

Laml>eth, one of the twenty-eight boroughs 
of the county of London, famous for its potteries 
and the site of many historical and notorious 
buildings. Lambeth Paluec bos been, since the 
thirteenth century, the olhcial residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and contains a library 
of some 30,000 volumes and valuable MSS. 
Each year the palace becomes a gigantic con-, 
fcrencc hall, where all the Anglican bisliops 
assemble fironi throughout the world to discuss 
the poli^ and management of the Church* 
Among other famous buildings in l^iambctb are: 
the Union Jack Club, Waterloo Station, St. 
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Tliomas'a HcMpttal, and Brixton Prison. Pop. 
(1921), 802,960. 

Lambeth Articles, a series of nine articles 
drawn up by William Whitaker and others in 
1895, embracing the most pronounced doctrines 
of Calvinism. The articles, concerning the doc* 
trines of predestination, justification, and free¬ 
will, were approved by Archbishop Whitgift, but 
were rejected by the queen and the Parliament, 
and again at the Hampton Conference, 1604. 

Lamellibranchiata (-brang-ki*&^ta), or Pele- 
cypoda, a class of MoUusca, represented by the 
oysters, mussels, cookies, Ac., which are dis¬ 
tinguished by the possession of a bivalve shell 
composed of right and left valves; atul ther«t 
is no rasping organ, and most species'possess 
a laterally flattened muscular foot, by which 
burrowing in sand, mud, Ac., is cffectcfl. There 
is, however, no foot in fixed forms, such ns 
* 03 rBtcrB. 

Lamelllcomes (-n^.), an extensive scries of 
beetles, including the Cockchafer, May-bug, Rose- 
chafer, Dung Beetle, Ac.; named from the 
lamellated club in which the antcnnic terminate. 

Lamelllros'tres, a group instituted by 
Cuvier to ‘ncUide the ducks, mergansers, Ac., 
^•;rds distinguished by the fiat form of the bill, 
h is hivested by a soft skin, and providoil 

♦Sc with a set of transverse plates or 

' iarnefin* , through which the mud, in which 
rhese birds grrtpe for food, is sifted or strained. 

' amennais '(la-men - ft), Ifugiics FrfliciuS 
i<i I. n FreneJ) philosopher and publicist, who 
w{*olc oil ioligion and politic’s, tK>rn ut »St. Miilo, 
Brittany, on 16th June, 1762, died in Paris 27tli 
18.'S4. Hr was ordained priest in 1816, and 
Arbt attracted attention by his njKdogy for 
Roman (Catholicism, the Ktutai aur rind^&mce 
en matUrc de rrligion. In 1824 he deelincxl the 
offer of a cardinal's hat, and the following year 
published a work favouring ultramontane doc¬ 
trines, Im Heligim ctmaider^e dana ata rapjuxTta 
aoec fordfe civil el politigue. From this time 
he began to preach the separation of (ihtirch and 
State, and on the outbic^ of the July Revolu¬ 
tion (1839) he became a convert to the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people. In ScplembiT 
of that year he began to publish his VAvenir, 
which was In 1882 condemned by the Pope 
rnd suppressed. In 1834 hp finally revolt^ 
from Rome in his PetroUa iftm Crtryani (Words 
of a Believer). This book, which produced an 
almost unexampled sensation, passcMl in a few 
years through more than 100 editions, and was 
translated into almost all living languages. It 
* Vas condemned by the Pope, and Lomennais an¬ 
swered by the Affairea de Rome. His subsequent 
works were all extremely democratic, and he 
gradually became both atheist and socialist. At 
the Revolution of 1848 be become a member of 


the National Amembly, but after the conp d^Aat 
he lived in strict retirement.— Bibuooraphy: 
Sainte-Beuve, Portraita Cmtfmpwaina\ P. Janet, 
XiO Philoaophie de l^mennaiax VV, (>fi)Sim, The Ahbi 
de iMnmnaia and the Liberal Catholic Movement 
in Prance. 

Lamentationa, the name given in the author¬ 
ized version of the ScTiptures to a liturgical iioem 
iiimle up of five distinct elegies. They appear in 
the Hebrew canon with no iiaiiie attached, but 
aneieiit tradition, iiiternul evidence, and a pit> 
fiitory verse whioh upiienrs In the Rrptuagint 
f)oint to the authorship of Jcremiuli. The first 
four of the dirges an* alphat>cUcal m^nMitieH, sue- 
ecHsive verses, or in ohap. iii suceessivc sets of 
tlirec versos, iK’glnnliig alplial>etieally. (.'Imp. v 
is not in ac^nistic form. Accsiniing to Josephus, 
Jerome, and also soine modern critic’s, these 
poems were written on the death of King Josiah 
(of. 2 Chron, xxxv, 2.'S), but the coiilc’tita of tlic 
book itself plainly show that a riatioiml ealaiiiily 
—the destniction of Jerusalem and the over¬ 
throw of the Judean state l>y the tJialdeunH- >is 
referred to. 

La Mettrle, Julian Offruy de, Fit’nch physi¬ 
cian and niateriiilist, Imrn at Saint Mulo in 1T09, 
died in 1751. He studied Uu*ology at Janseidst 
sehcMds and medic’lne in I’arisund Hlieims, fougiH 
at Dcttingen and FcmtcMioy, and was severely 
wounded. HetaughiUiut Hie sou! perishes with tlie 
IxKiy, and that physical piicnoinenn arc the resiill 
of organic changes of the brain. Kxi>elled fiom 
Fraiioe for his maieriaifstlc views, he was well 
rccteived by Frederick the Great, whet apfiointed 
him court reader. His works inc’hide: iliatoire 
naturelle dr Vdmr; I'Ittimme $nachine\ l/Uommr 
vlonlf; and Ouvrnge de PMlope au le Machiavel 
Mtdecine. 

IvaminariaceiB, Kelfts or Tangles, a family 
of Brown Algir, distinguished by tlicir large size 
and ooinplicatcd internal structure. 'Diey are 
mostly deep-water sea-weeds, aiui flourish best 
in the csolder parU of the extean. fjorninaria aac- 
charina, with simple, and X>. digitata, with 
palinatcly divided fronds, arc alnindant on our 
coasts, and fomt the principal source of kelp 
(q.v.). Sec Leaaonia; MaeroeyaHai Sereoeyatia, 

Laminated Is a term used to descriltc material 
which is apparently mode up of thin plates or 
layers. Lamination is a defect often met with in 
steel and other metals where there is a separation 
of the material into layers. Sometimes metal 
parts arc built up of a number of sheets or plates 
in layers; tlic finished article is said to lx; lami¬ 
nated, as in springs and armature cores. 

Lamination, the arrangenumt of rock- 
material in thin layers or lominfle. This arnuige- 
ment prevails especially in shales. 

Lammas, one of the four qiurterly term days 
in Scotland, occurring on 1st Aug. The name 
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ifi from the OUl-K. hldf-mceMe^ that is, lo€{f^tna 98 t 
brcod-fcuiit; ho culled liecuusc on this day 
offering were formerly made of tlic first firuits 
r»f hurvcHt. 

Lammerjleier (l&in'^r > fd * ('cr., * lamb 

vulture'), the l>ear<led vulture, a bird of prey 
of the genus OyptUjlus (fV. barlkUwt)^ family Fal- 
cuiiiche, and linking this to the vultures and the 
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eagles. II. inhubits the Swiss ami (hTiiiuti Alps, 
ns well us the higlicr niniiiituins of Asia, and is 
the largest ICtin>|K‘an bin! of prey, nieiisitring 
upwards of 4 feet from l)cak to tail, and 0 or 1(1 
feet in tile expunst* of its wings. Besides eating 
eurnon, it prryH on living chamois, lambs, kids, 
hares, but it does not disdain, when pressed, ruts, 
mif'cs and other small quadrupeds. In Africa it 
is replaced by an allied spccicN (f#. ossifragwi), 

Lammermuir Hilts, a range of Scottish hills 
slrctching in a gi'nerally eastward direction ftoni 
soiith>(*ast Midlothian to the North Sea, and 
forming part, of the boundary' hetwt'eii Berwick 
and 1 laddingtonshiroN. 1 lighest summit, Ltunmer 
Law (17:m feet). 

La Motts, Jeanne do Valois, ('omtesse do, 
Fnmeh udventurf'ss, a descendant of the family 
of Valois by an Illegitimate child of Henry II, 
and notorious for the part she played in the 
* diamond nccklnee * fraud; bom 1750, died 1701. 
She iiiarriiHl the Comte de la Mottc, a penniless 
udveiiturer, and settled in Paris aliuut 1780. In 
the years 17 h: 1-4 the Prinee-Cardiiial de Rohan, 
who had fallen into disgrac^e, vms (icrsuadcd by 
her that the Queen, Marie Antoinette, regarded 
him w*ith tnueh favour, which ivould be increased 
If he wmild as.sist her in purchasing a valuable 
diamond mvklm'e whieli I^aiis XV had ordered 
fur Madame dii Barry, but which was still in the 
jeweller's Immls. The eanliiial fell into the snare; 
he agreed to stand sun^ty for the [myment, and 
the neoklace was delivered to him. Joseph 
Bnisamn, Comte de Cngliostro, and probably the 
queen also, was in the plot; ttie necklace dis¬ 


appeared, was broken up and sold, probably 
by the La Mottes. The jeweller, after waiting 
n long time for his money, applu^ direct t-o the 
court, and the plot was discovered. Cagliostro, 
the cardinal, and others were thrown into the 
Bastille, but ut the trial only the La Mottes were 
convicted. They cseai)ed to England, where 
the coiiitessc wrote M^moirex implieatiiig the 
queen in the fraud. She was killed by falling 
out of a window in a drunken orgy, and her 
husband lived a miserable wandering life till 
his death in 

Lamp, a vessel in which oil or other infiain- 
iiiuble substance is burned to produce artificial 
light. The term is, by association, ai^plicd to any 
device In which light and heat arc produced, 
such as arc lamp and incandescent lamp. The 
earliest lamps in common use were made of 
baked clay, with a simple o|>oniiig in the top 
through w'hich the wick passed. In later days* 
much was done to improve the ap|)earancc of 
these lamps, and eventually lum]>s made of 
rnetal—generally bronze —were introduced. Al- 
thougli considerable attention was devoted to 
the ornamentation of Ihc'se curl}’ lamps, little 
or no consideration was given to the improve¬ 
ment in tile efficiency of the lamps as light pro¬ 
ducers until tlie latter half of the eighteenth 
century. At this time the small cord vdeks were 
n'pluecKl by fiat wicks with raising and lowering 
gear. In 1784 Aim^Argand,of Geneva, introductKl 
an improved lamp in which a circular wick w’us 
employed, with an air supply up the central tube 
as well as on the outside of the wick. A glos: 
funnel surrounding the flume and supported m 
a perforated base below the burner iniprovtd 
the combustion. This Argand burner, with 
siiittll modifications, is the basis of most modern 
oil-lamps. Oil-lamps in whic' the fuel is made to 
take a gaseous state by heating id the vse of 
air pressure are used for bo i lightin; and 
heating. In some of the lighting devices of this 
character illumination is obtained by the partial 
vaporization of the oil. Where the oil is com¬ 
pletely changed in state, a fla'nc of the Buns 
ehuruetcr is used to heat a mantle to incan¬ 
descence. The heating lamps arc usuall} ol the 
tyikc giving complete vaporization of the oii, 
such as the Primus. For lighthouse work, oil- 
lamps of the circular-wick type are usual, but 
in some cases gas- and electric-lamps are em¬ 
ployed. Sec Electric Light; Gas ASanitfacfure. 

Lampblack, a fine soot formed by the con¬ 
densation of the smoke of burning oil, pitch, or 
resinous substances in a chimney terminating in 
u cone of eJoth. It is used in the manufacture' 
of pigments, blacking, and printing inks. Sec 
CarbM, 

Lampedu'sa, a small island of Italy, about 
midway betarecn Sicily and Tunis, wHtre there 
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is an Italian penal settlement. It produces wine 
and fruits, and has a small but excellent harbour. 

Lampeter, a municipal borough and town of 
Wales, Cardiganshire. The*town is well known 
os the seat of St. David's College, affiliated with 
Oxford and Cambridge, which trains candidates 
for the Episcopalian ministry. l*op. about 2(N>0. 

Lam'prey, the name of several ecblikr, 
scaleless vertebrates, ranking below fishes, which 
inhabit lx>t]i fresh and salt water; gcjius Petro- 
myzon, class Cyclostomata. The lampreys have 
seven nmndeil gill-apertures on ciu'h side of the 
neck, and a single nostril on the top of the head; 
they have no pectoral or ventral fins. There an* 
no biting jaws, and tlie mouth is in the fonn of 
a sucker, lined with strong teeth and ciilting 
plates, and the river lampreys arc often seen 
^ clinging to stones by it. The egg hatclu'S out into 
a peculiar larva known as Amnioccctcs. The 
marine or sea lamprey (P. matlnuB) is sometimes 
found so large as to weigh 4 or !i lb. It is of a 
dusky brown marbled witli yellowish patches, 
is common round the llritisli coasts, and is also 
frnittd on the east coast of North America and 
llie west coast of Africa. It ascends rivers in the 
spring for the purpose of spawning, and w<is 
formerly inueh valued as an article of fcxMl. 
Otlier species, some belonging to distinct genera, 
'K.' native to tlic coasts and fresh waters of 
America, Chile, Australia, New Zealand, 
ar:d '.pan. The river lamprey or Inmpcrii 
;i'. /f IS a smaller species, and alKitmds 

ill . er lakes and rivers of northern 

CwM U . 1 . itcoloured black on its upper, and 
a m1% 1 w hue on its under surface. A close ally 
ir *. 'er ininpcrn, sand-pride, or sand-piper 
(V. ,^i). Lampreys attach themselves to 

^ Ollier ushes and rasp away their flesh; they also 
•cat soft aiiiiiial mutter of any kind. 

Lamprophyre, a name first given by GunilM'l 
!: Xiavaria to certain igneous rocks rich in inicu, 
have in consequence a brilliant lustre 
(Gr. lumpros). It is now used, following Rosen- 
bu vi . tor a wide range of compact rocks, mostly 
oc^un iu* as dykes, u jd specially rich in mica, 
ai.'p .. , or pyroxene. The felspars range from 

X to lime-soda species, and the per- 
i’ei»?i.i,> of silica in the lamprophyre group may 
vai '/ from 05 to 40. 

!<.*inp-ahell8, the familiar depignation of 
I ici.ioers of the phylum Brachiopoda, especially 
tiiuf (* of the genus TerebratQla, the bivalve shells 
of v/hich when closed bear a close resemblance 
to the shape of the old Homan or classical lamp, 
^he valves arc dorsal and ventral in position, 
anef bilaterally symmetrical. They arc of un¬ 
equal size, the ventral one being larger and |K.*r- 
^'forated by a round hole, through which protrudes 
a stalk by which the animal is attached to some 
firm object.* 


Lanark, the county town of Lanarkshire, is 
a royal, municipal, and police burgh, situated 
on an elevation near the right bonk of the Clyde, 
ai miles south-east of (iliisgow by the Caledonian 
Railway. It is a very ancient plac'C, and was 
made a royal burgh by Alexander 1. Not far 
from Lanark are the Kulls of tlie Clyde, in a 
romantic and richly wooded part of tlic valley, 
which render the town u favourite resort for 
tourists. Pop. (1021), fl2AH. 

Lanarkshire, or Clydesdale, a soiith-westeni 
inland county of Scotland, tying in the valley of 
the River Clyde; area, 504,284 acres, of which 
about one-third is under cultivation. It is 
divided into three prineipiil districts or wards, 
culled respectively the lJpiH*r, the Middle, and 
the l«ower, the last containing the gn*uter part 
of Glasgow, whi(‘h, however, is a county-city. 
The up|)er ward eniiHiNts largely of mniiiilain, 
mtxirland, and pastoral heights, several of the 
eirvuttons reaching ffoin 2<KMk to •UNM) feet al>ovc 
the sc^u. The middle and lower wanls eonipriiie 
a large aggregate of arable land, wcmkIIuikI, ami 
a riel) tract of orehani country which has long 
lK*cn fniuoiiH. They are also very rich in coal, 
iron-stone, limestone, and sandstone, wliich are 
cxUMisively wrought, and tlie development of 
tlicse industries has mode Lanarkshire t he most 
densely populat.(.*d of all Serif (tsh counties, eon- 
taitiitig roughly one-third of tl-* total population 
of the country (i.e, pop, (11>2I), 1,550,8(17, or 
81'5 per cent of total Scottish |>opulutinii). 
Historically the county is of great intcrast, 
and associated with such buttles as Drurnclng 
and Botliwcll Brig. The River Clyde tra- 
ve*> -s the county from h.h.k. to n.n.w., and 
prui- u*al]y divides it into halves. 'I'he main 
contributory streams arc the Kelvin, ('art, 
Douglas, Avon, and Culdcr, There arc seven 
parliamentary divisions. The chief towns are 
(Glasgow, Oiuibridge, Airdrie, Hamilton, Iluther* 
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glen, Motherwell, Wislmw, and I^annrk, the 
county town, which is smaller than any of tlic 
others. Lanarkshire is one of the main breeding- 
grounds of the famous Clydesdale type of heavy 
draught horse, which combines great muscular 
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Htrcngth »nfl endurance with an amiability and 
doc*iiity that hoM recommended it, above the 
Shires and SufTolks, to foreign and colonial 
buyrm. 

Lan'caahire, nr the County Palatine of Lan¬ 
caster, a iiiuritiiiie county in the N.w. of England, 
facing the Irish Seu, a part of it in the north, 
cullr<l Furness, being cut off from the rest by 
Morccamt>e llay; area, 1,1114,556 acres. Towards 
the sea tiie land is Hat, but on the cast and north 
it becomes more elevated. The district of Fur¬ 
ness is an integral part of the mountains of 
(Uimberliind, the highest summit being Conistoii 
* Old Man *, 208**1 feet. The fjeat-mosses or bogs 
of Lniieashiit* fonn one of its most remarkable 
phyNie4il features. The most extensive of these 
is Chut Muss (cpv.). The most important mineral 
product of Laticusliire is coal, which occurs 
alninduntly in the south and south-west. Another 
valuable product, is the haematite iron ore, which 
occurs abundantly in the Furness district, and 
the working of whicli inaugurated a new era 
in this part of the county. Excellent fhxistone 
is quarried near Lancaster. Limestone occurs 
uhundantly. In the north of Furness arc quarries 
of hliie slate, and copper occurs and is worked 
in Coniston Fells. Lancashire is the grand scat 
of the cotton manufacture, not only of England, 
but also of the world, Manchester l>eing the 
principal centre. Woollen gmxls are also largely 
pnaluced, as is also machinery of all descriptions, 
and a vast variety of other urt-ieles. Liverpool 
IS the great shipping jKirt of the county and of 
England. Lancaster is the county town, but 
there arc ii great many others far laiger, such 
as LiveriKxd, Munchest.er and Salford, Oldham, 
Bolton, illuckburn, and Preston. Illaokpool and 
Souih|>ort, two of the best-known scosidc-rcsorts 
in England, arc sIIuuUmI u()on the Lancashire sea- 
b(»anl. As one of the (k>iiiitie8 Palatine, Lanca¬ 
shire is nominally attached to the Duchy of 
LancnMler, nnd the king, being Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, has the right appointing its sheriff. Pop. 
in 1011, 4,750,644; in 1021, 4,028,850. 

Lancaster, Joseph, the propagator of the 
educational system (Lancastcrian sx'stem of iti- 
struci^ioii) with whose name is coupled that of 
Dr. Andrew Bell, was born in London in 1778, 
died at New York through a carriage accident, 
1888. In 1708 he opened a school for children 
in Southwark, which he conducted on the 
monitorial system, which had been previously 
outlined by Dr. B<dl, 1707. (See Bell, Andrew,) 
The principal features of the system were the 
teaching of the younger pupils by the more 
ndvan<!ed students, called montton, and an 
elaborate system of mechanical drill, by means 
of which these young teachers taught large 
numbers at the same time. He soon found 
powerM support, and was able to ereet a school- 


house, which in 1805 was attended by 1000 
children. The number of his patrons and the 
amount of subscriptions continuing to Increase, 
he founded a normal school for training teachers 
in his system, which he now hoped to be able 
to extend over the whole kingdom. He made 
extensive tours through Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in 1611 had founded 05 schools, 
attended by 80,000 children. He was reckless 
and imprqyident in his habits; became bankrupt, 
and emigrated to America in 1818, where he at 
Hrst received some support, but ultimately fell 
into poverty.—Cf. A. B. Blnas, A Century of 
Education, ISOS-IOOS, being the Centenary of the 
BritUih and Foreign School Society, 

Lan'caater, a municipal borough and river- 
port, England, the county town of Lancashire, 
on the left bank of the Lune. It ocr^upics the, 
acclivities of a hill, on tiie summit of which stands 
the castle, now used os the county Jail, bOilt 
in the reign of FMward HI, but with a keep sup¬ 
posed to be Saxon, and with a tower on the 
south-east attributed to the Emperor Hadrian. 
The town is connected by canal with Preston and 
Kendal, has excellent railway faciliticH, and many 
general manufactures. Pop. (1021), 40,220, 

Lancaster, a city of the United States, capital 
of FairHeld county, Ohio, on the Hocking Hiver, 
about 82 miles s.e. of Columbus. It is situated 
in a natural-gas district, and petroleum w'as 
tapped quite near the city in 10(18, while there 
are iron-foundries, Hour-mills, and manufactures 
of machines and agricultural implements. Pof*. 
14,706, 

Lancaster, a city of the ITnitcd States, in 
Pennsylvania, seat of I«ancaster county, and 
formerly the state capital. It lias very extensive 
manufacturing interests, and is one of the prin-,, 
ei{)al tobacco-leaf markets. It is alfwi the centre 
of a rich wheat district, and carries on an ex¬ 
tensive lumber trade. Pop. 53,150. 

Lancaster, Duchy of, a duchy annexed to 
the English Crown in the reign of Henry IV, 
which had separate courts of its own till the 
passing of the Judicature Act of 1873. Its 
revenues go directly into the privy puree of tne 
sovereign, who is Duke of lAncaster, and are 
not reckoned among the hereditary revenues 
surrendered for the Civil List. The payments 
made In 1020 were £48,(KM). The chanoeliorship 
is a political appointment, and the Chancellor 
Isgenerally a member of the Cabinet. Theduties 
are nominal. 

Lancaster, House of, the name given in 
English history to designate the line of kings~r 
Henry IV, V, and VI—immediately desoen led 
from John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward HI. 
EdmuniL^eeoond son of Henry III, was created^ 
Earl of Lancaster and Leksestcr. His son Thomas 
added Derby and Lincoln to hh titles, became 
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leader of the baronial opposition to Edward II, 
and was beheaded for treason. His grandson 
was advanced to the dignity of a duke, and dying 
without mt^e. issue, the inheritance fell to his 
daughter Blanche, who became the wife of John 
of Gaunt. 

Lancaster Sound, a passage leading from 
the north-west of Baffin Bay west to Burrow 
Strait. It was discovered by Baffin in 161U, is 
about 250 miles long, and has a central tireadth 
of about 05 miles. 

Lancelet, the popular name of primitive 
marine vertebrates, 2 or 0 inches long, willi 
a slender, compressed, 
transparent, lance-shaped 
IxKly, occurring in shoal 
water in the temperate 
and torrid parts of the 
earth, where they burrow 
actively in the sand. 

They were formerly re¬ 
ferred to os a single genus 
and species (Amphioxtts 
Uinceolatuit), but u num¬ 
ber of species are now 
recngm7.e4l and placed in 
two genera (Brunchios- 
torna and Asyinnietron). 

These tH>nstitutc the sub- 
phylum ('ephalochurda of 
the vertebrate phylum. 

At <ine time they were re¬ 
garded as a lowly group 
of fishes (Pharyngobran- 
chii .r Lcpiocarrlu). No 
true or paired fins arc 
present, and in the other 
oarL of their anatomy 
the f .w organization of 
iJicse i n aturcs is readily 
appret able. The ver¬ 
tebral axis consists of a^ slender rod (notochord) 
pointed at each end, and composed of clastic 
tissue. There is no skull. The mouth is of oval 
shape, situated ))ciow and slightly behind the 
front part of the U>dy, and there are no tnie 
jaws. Its margin is stiff, and bears a numt)cr of 
delicate ciliated filaments or cirri. The mouth 
leads backwards into a very large dilated chamber 
representing the expanded pharynx, which per- 
fomiB the part of a breathing organ; and the 
walls or sides of the pharynx are perforated by 
transverse clefts or fissures, whilst the inner 
lining of the chamlx*r is ciliated* Breathing takes 
place by the admission of through the 

mouth into the dilated pharynx, the effete water 
passing through the slits or clefts in the sides of 
the sac into an atrial cavity, whence it escapes 
outwardly by an opening known as the ‘ ab¬ 
dominal pore’. The circulation of the blood, 
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which is destitute of colour, is perfitrmed by 
pulsation of the main blood-vessels, there l)fing 
no distinct heart-. The pharynx is continiird into 
a stoniach and straight intestine. The lateral 
tnuBcJe is divided into a series of segments, and 
the central nervous system consists of a tube 
lying above the notorhorii. A patch of pigment 
embedded in the front of this lube represents a 
simple eye. The sex-organs are in the form of a 
scries of thickenings In the iKMiy - wall, w'hich 
dtsohaige their products into tlie surmundiiig 
Nca-water, where fertilization takes place. The 
egg hatches out into u larva, which passes 
through a i'omplicuted inetamorphosiM to reach 
the adult stage. 

Lancelot of the Lake, the name i»f one of 
the paladins celebrated in the traditions and 
fublcH relating to King Arthur iiml the Houml 
Tabic. AccoMing to tradition, Lancelot was the 
son of Ban, King of Bniclc, was educiiicrd by 
the Dairy Viviaim (the Lady of the Luke), and 
liccjunc one of I he chief knights of Arthur's court-. 
His love for (^eiievra, or Guinevere, the beautiful 
wife of Arthur, and his disregani of Morgana, a 
fairy, and the sister of Arthur, placed the knight 
in the most dangerous and tnarvcUous situations, 
from which, however, he always extricated him¬ 
self by his valour and the iiMKisiancc of the Lad> 
of the Lake. iionuiti ot tMncelot du Lac, n 
famous ii)cdla.*vul roinaiH*', was compiled by 
Waller (1]5fi-'l>fi). Tlie oldest extant 

form of the Lancelot story is contained In the 
(icrman poem Lanzclct by Ulrich von Zutzi- 
khuven (twelfth century). The talc, however. Is 
probably Celtic in its essentials. Chrlstieii do 
Tniycs, the French trouvdre, made tisc of the 
i tnccloi story for a love romance. The story 
p'kssed from the French into the Morte Ihirthur 
of Sir Thomas Malory, printed In 1485. Lnn<‘clot 
is one r»f the chief figures in Tennyson's Idylln ,— 
IT. J. L. Weston, The I^end of Sir I^unr^lot du 
Lac, 

Lancers, light cavalry taking their name 
from their principal wcufion, a tl-foot laiicc. 
There arc in the British service six regiments of 
lancers, and the name is also well FeprcHe.ntcd 
among the cavalry regiments of the Indian 
army. 

As a weapon for cavalry the lance has not liocn 
continuously used In the British or any other 
European army. In the Middle Ages it was the 
principal arm of the knights, each of whom, 
whatever other weapons he might carry, had a 
lance carried for him by his squire. Then, with 
the gradual introduction of fire-arms, it l)ceanic 
the filshion to platx: too much reliance on the very 
elementary forms of musket and pisUil available*, 
till, in the early seventeenth century, the lunce 
bod completely disappeared, and the cavalry of 
that day, though still armoured to some extent. 
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were aniird merely with a sword and some form 
of firc'Urrn, and trusted entirely to Are action to 
the entire exclusion of their proper sphere of 
shock action. They had become, in fact, merely 
dragoons (in the original meaning of the word), 
and mode 110 use of the armt blanche. In the 
Thirty Years* War Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, seeing that he was losing more than 
half the value of his cavalry, changed the unb 
vcrsal system and trained his horsemen to make 
use of shock action, leaving Are action to the 
infantry and dragoons (mounted infantry). The 
system thus evolved in time liecume general, 
and was followed and improved upon by other 
captains of that and the following age. 

Shock action at s{>ced was now universally 
recognized us the proper rdlc of cavalry, but the 
sword was the only weapon with w'hich it could 
be curried out. Pistols, and in later years* a 
carbine, did, It is trues form part of the equip¬ 
ment of a trooper, but the eurbiiic at any rate 
was of no use when inounterl. The wonl dragoon 
had by now lost iU original meaning, and 
dragoons were used us heavy (‘uvalry proper. In 
thi' Hcc‘(»iul half of the cighlernth century certain 
rcginicnlH of horse wore raised In the British 
servhr, !Uid called light drag<M)n8; these were 
armed, m'CHirding to the prevailing fashion, with 
sword and carbine. Then, during the wars of 
the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
appcMircd in the French army certain regiments 
of Polish lancers, which proved to be of con¬ 
siderable value as * cavalry screens *, though in 
u more sustained action this value was less 
evident. They were at least true light cavalry, 
atid were armed w'ith an ideal w*eapon for 
mounted Aghting. The Hritisli authorities there¬ 
fore decided to follow Napoleon's lead, and in 
eonscfiuence ordered, in 1810, certain light 
dragoon regiments to be reformed as lancers 
and to exi'haiigc the carbine for the lance. A 
distinctive uniform was also evolved, based to 
some extent on the original I'olish pattern. In 
its main features this uniform survives to the 
pre8('nt day, the most distinctive item being the 
lancer cap, a tight-Atting helmet with a square 
Hat top, adorned with a plume. 

Luiiecr n*gimcnts in the British service arc 
as follows, date of raising being given In brackets, 
.'ith (Hoyal Irish) Lancers (1708): uniform, 
blue: facings, scarlet; plume, green. (To be 
dislmndcd.) 0th (Queen's Royal) Lancers (1715): 
unifonn, blue; Aicings, scarlet: plume, black 
and winte. 12th (Prince of Wales's Royal) 
l.nn4vrs (1714): uniform, blue; facings and 
plume, scarlet. lOth (The Queen's) Lancers 
(17.%0): uniform. S(*urlet; facings, blue; plume, 
black. 17th (Duke of Cambridge's Own) Lancers 
(17ri0): uniform, blue; facings and plume, white, 
21st (Kmpress of India's) Lancers: unifonn, blue; 


facings, French grey; plume, white. (To be 
disbanded.) 

Lancet Window, a liigh and narrow window 
with an acutely arched top. Lancet windows 
arc a marked characteristic of the early English 
style of Gothic architecture, and are in a great 
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degree peculiar to England and Scotland. They 
are often double or triple, and sometimes Ave 
arc placed together, os in the window called Uic 
‘ Five Sisters ’ at York. 

Lancewood, the popular name of the wood 
of several trees of the ord. Anonacctc, as of the 
Oxandra largd/a, a native of Jamaica, Jhiguetia 
quilarmsia, u native of Cuba and Guiana, wiiich 
;x)sscsses in a high degree the qualities of 
toughness and elasticity, and is on this account 
extremely well adapted for the shafts of light 
carriages, and all those uses where light, strong, 
but clastic timber is required. 

Lanclano (I&n-chtt'nO), a city of Southern 
Italy, in the province of Chicti (Abruzzi-Citc- 
riore) the ancient Anxanum, It is the see of an 
archbishop, and has an ancient cathedral and 
the remains of a Roman theatre. Pop. 20,000, 
Land is the most important form of natural 
wealth which is susceptible of appropriation, 
as it is the basis and location of all other forma 
of material wealth, and also carries with it the 
accumulated capit^ which is derived frovu th« 
labour of past generations. In Great Britaip 
os a result mainly of the permanence of ’ 
system of ownership of land based on ro'^al 
favour, an^-of the system of entail, the land is 
owned by a comparatively limited pomber of 
individuals, and the property generally Is large. 
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the average size of English estates being 300 
acres, as compared with 32 acres in France and 
37 acres in t^rmany. The number of holdings 
in France and in Germany is five times as great 
ns in England. Onc-lmlf of the land of tlie 
United Kingdom was ownc<l by 744)0 individuals, 
and the o^cr half by 312,500 persons. The 
cultivable land is usually let out to tenant' 
farmers, who cultivate it at their own expense, 
except for certain of the fixtures«which are 
supplied and maintained by the owner of the 
land. The tenanUfurmers in Great Britain and 
Ireland number over 1,100,000, of whom more 
than three-fourths occupy farms of less than 
15 acres. As a result, however, of the ^ great 
increase in direct taxation, both by way of siiix^r* 
tax and income-tax, and also of death duties, 
there has since the European War been a no¬ 
ticeable movement towards breaking up estates 
id England and Scotland, which has resulted in 
many tenants securing possession of their land; 
while in Ireland, as a result of the Land I’ur- 
elmse Acts, two-thirds of the holdings are owned 
by the occupiers. Under these Acts over one 
hundred million pounds sterling has been ad¬ 
vanced to enable tenants to purchase their 
holdings. In Groat Britain about 11 per c«nt of 
the holdings arc owned by the occupiers, while in 
the United States two-thirds, and in France four- 
fifths, of the farms are so owncnl. The amount 
of the cultivated area of France held by tenant- 
farmers or nuftayerH is less than onc-hulf. I'lie 
(Lat. medictaiarim) is a tenant-farmer 
wlio instead of a fixed money-rent pays t(» the 
landlord a proportion of his produce in kind, this 
proportion l>cing usually onc-half. The system 
i<j gradually dying out in France, but is still 
common in Italy, Portugal, and the Danube 
* countrii's, as well as the Southern Static of 
North America, and in sonic of the West Indian 
sugar-plantations. 

In Great Britain in 1020 there were 325,0()0 
holdings of 1 to 50 acres, and 10,000 over 300 
Acres. In France there are aliout :i.tMK),000 
properties under 25 acres, and only 150,000 
above 100 acres; 1,750,000 of the population 
cultivate their own land. In Germany the 
average holding is about 14 acres; 5.000,IK)0 
holdings are under 25 acres and loss than 750,000 
over V" acres. Small holdings cultivated by the 
owner are common in Belgium, Switzerland, 
' Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and other parts of 
Europe. A movement in this direction, or rather 
in the direction of small holdings worked by 
4epants of local authorities, had begun in Great 
Britain before the European ^Var. The Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1008 provides 
for the acquisition of land by county councils 
if there Is % demand for small holdings (1 to 50 
acres) In their county, and by borough, district, 


or parish councils for allotments (1 to 5 acres). 
Up to the end of 101-i nearly 200.000 nm*s had 
liccn acquired and let in small Imldiiigs, the 
average size l>eing alMuit 15 ueres. There was 
an enormous but temjKirnry growth of ullolmcnts 
during the lCiiro|H’an War. This development of 
niunieipally owned siiinll holdings is an oiiiciome 
of the movement for land iiutionullzation, of 
wliieh the must illuKtrious pioneer was Alfred 
Uusscl Wallace. Tlie movement aims at trans¬ 
ferring the ownership of land (but not buildings 
or * improvements *) to the State, eom|)on8ntlon 
being paid to the expropriated owners. An 
alternative plan is the pro|>osal to tax land values. 
This pro|M>sal arises out of the peculiar quality 
of land which dmlitigiiishes it from oilier pro¬ 
perty, its toridcney to inert'usc in value us |)opu- 
lation itiemiM'S, iiide|M;ndontly of any effort on 
thb part of its owner. Various proposals have 
bc^n made to secure this * iincumcd increment' 
in value for the Slate, os representing the chuii- 
munity whicli has eamc<l it, and tentative 
measures for its partial absorption hy taxation 
were adopted in 1010 in (treat Britain, but 
repealed in 1020. An agitation is Ix^ng carried 
on by the United CoinmiU<*c for the Taxation 
of Land Values for their BU|H*rH(*ssion by a general 
tux on land values, excludiin* buildingM or other 
improvements. In some of tiu; British eoloiiles 
municipal rutc^t are inifiosed ex<!liisiv<'ly on the 
value of land, usimlly with an exemption of 
improvements. This Is the prucUc<‘ in most of 
the AuHtrulian stales, in the 'J'ratiKVual and 
('ape proviricfHi of South African, and in iH^riain 
prr)vinres of ('anada. 

i'he European War and the continental 
bit) kude pluceti the poasuiifs of (!ent.ral and 
South-EaHtern Eum|>e in a (KiNition of uilvnnlage 
by eutiiiig off the et>m|K*lition of KusHiun and 
American wheat, and they have not been slow 
to reap the polilieal reward of their eeotiornic 
strength. There has Inxm a great inereosc of 
ixfusaiit ownership of the land in various Euro¬ 
pean countries, notably in llussia and lliiiigury. 
IVasaiit ownership is llm rule In Bulgaria, Yugo¬ 
slavia, 8re., while legislation lias Imtii passed in 
Grccoc and Uounmnia deHigiii*d to break up 
large estates by the partial expropriation of their 
owners. 

Landau (hiri'dou), a town of Bavaria, on the 
()ueloh,forn)erlyHironglyfortificd. It passed fmin 
French to Havariati hands in IK 15. Tlic carriages 
known as landaus derive their name from 
Landau, where they were first built In the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Pop. 17,(K)0. 

Land-crabs, errabs so called from their semi- 
terrestrial mode of life, their habits leading 
them to live on land, and away from the sea, 
even for considerable periods of time. The true 
iand-cratw ((«ecareinidic) ooeiir in Asia, |»arti(!U- 
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larly in the Kiwtern Archipelago; in America, 
and S|M:ciully in the West Indian Islands; and 
ill Australia also. The l>rNt>known s^K'cies is 
(tWarcinuH ruricfUa, found in the higher parts of 
.lanmieu, which often proves very' destructive to 
the Hugur^planlutions. The crulsi of the genus 
CardisOina, n!pri‘sentcd by the (xiinnion Sfieines 
C, camifext and inhabiting the West Indian 
nmiigrove swarn|>8 and marshes, appear to feed 
u|M)n l)oth vegetable and animal diet. Among 
other si)ecios of lancl-cralis may be enumerated 
the sand'Ctrubs (Ocy|)ddida^), with the beckoning 
or {Milling crabs (Oclusiinus), and the 'J^helphii- 
sida% W'iiich inhabit fr(*shwater streams, but 
appear to be equally at home when on land. 

Landes (land), a tenn speciflcally applied in 
Fniiu^e to rxt<;nsivc level and largely barren 
tnu*ts stretehing from the mouth of the Garonne 
along the ilay of Biscay and from 00 to 00 miles 
inland, lH)rdered with saiul-hills next the sen. 
They b(*ur chicliy lieuth and broom, but the 
seaward side has been largely planted with 
nmrilimc pine, ehieily to protect neighlxiuring 
districts from sudilcn movements of the sand- 
dunes and their migration farther inland. A 
considerable area has been reclaimed by means 
>f a druimigc sclicnic, and the stilts upon which 
the Landesats used to traverse the more marshy 
regions a^^ now nearly obsolete. These stilts 
wece onee utilized in Scotland to facilitate the 
cniNsing of rivers, and arc mentioned in Sir Walter 
Scott's Qitenlin J>unoard: cf. “ 1 would have 
known Hum;, boy, in the lundcs of Bordeaux • • • 
like a crane on a pair of stilts *’• 

Landes, a maritime department of France, 
It liuM an area of 800*li sq. miles, and contains 
l.hrec arrondissements, Mont-dc-Marsan (the 
capital), I lax, and St. Sever. The fertile lands 
consist {‘hiotly of the alluvial valleys to the south 
of the Midouzc and tlic Adour. The vine is 
cultivated to a cr>ii8iderablo extent in the fertile 
districts, as are also maize and rye; the Landes 
horses are prominent. Pop. 288,1X12, 

Landgrave (Gcr. land, cxmntry; and graf, 
count), a German title sur\'iving from the time 
of the Holy lloiuun Empire, and formerly be- 
stowcMl upon district governors or ui)on rulers of 
small principalities, to distingtiish ^them ftom 
counts, inferior in order of precedence and 
nobility. Jaindgraviatcs formerly existed in 
Thuringia and lx>wrT and Higher Alsace. 

Land Laws. In primitive society might is 
riglit. Tlio stronger tribe ousts the weaker from 
tile hunting-gruiiiuls or pasture lands It covets. 
ICaeh tribe occupies only what it can hold by 
force. But as, owing to growth of numbers and 
othej causes, a nomadic life becomes less de¬ 
sirable and the spoils of the chaset though 
supplcnientctl by the tribal herds» become too 
precarious os a means of exlstcnee^ roan's atten¬ 


tion is turned to agriculture, and with agriculture 
comes a more settled existence. For a time the 
tribal herds remain its chief wealth, and only 
a {‘omparalivcly small portion of the land around 
the settlement is cultivated. Gsually the cul¬ 
tivation is in the hands of the heads of families, 
amongst whom it is annually parcelled out. 
Pressure of numbers, however, again exerts its 
influence. More land requires to be cultivated, 
and cultivated more intensively, and the man who 
sncceeds in getting a good return from his plot 
naturally objects to a redistribution which may 
not improbably be to his disadvantage. The 
more labour be expends upon his plot, the more 
he comes to ngai^ it os his own by right. If 
he has the power, he declines to part with it, 
and 08 su(;h an attitude becomes generally 
adopted, it readily gains recognition os a right. 
TJie idea of private pro[>erty bcMMimcs established, 
and the necc'SHity for laws regulating more fiilly 
its enjoyment and its transference arises. 

In Saxon England the unit wiu the village. 
Large posture lands were held by the villagers 
in common, and at least the head of each family 
cultivated a plot, somctiines in conditions of 
pennunenoc, sometimes under a system of 
pcrtodicul rearrangement. But at the Norman 
Conquest the sweeping changes wrought on the 
Continent by the growth of feudalism were 
introduced into England. The tlu‘ory of the 
feudal system (q.v.) is that all land Is held of the 
sovendgn, in whom resides the ultimate owner¬ 
ship. Lands were seized by the conqueror, and 
allotted to his great n^toinors in return for 
military services. In course of time these vassals 
obtained the right to make subordinate grants 
to others, who tlius leld immediately of them 
and mediately of the Crown. 'Gradually the 
feudal servk'es fell into disuse, and money 
payments gcii<;rally «ook their place. By the 
Statute Quia Kmptores subinfeudation ^ 'as 
abolished, but vassals were permitted to <ell 
their holdings, the purchasers stepping into he 
shoes of the vassals and hok ing of their superiors. 
In the reign of Henry Vili power was given to 
devise land by Hill, while entar*: were authorized 
by the Statute Dc Donis. 

In Scotland feudalism took firm hold. Gener¬ 
ally the<chiefe of the clans became the feudal 
vassals of the Crown. Subinfeudat ion was, and is, 
common, and since 1874 cannot be prohibited. 
It may go on to any extent. But In curly times 
a vassal could not substitute a person in his 
place without the lord's consent, i.e. although 
(unless prohibited) he could grant a subord'O^to 
feu of the entire holding to be held of hlmseir, 
he could not transfer it out-and-out to be held 
of his supeHdr. This disability has for long been 
abolished. Its advantage in the ^ays when 
military service was a necessity, and the superior 
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was concerned in having a vassal who conld 
render it, is obvious. The Clan Act of 1715 
Anally aboUsbed military services. 

The interest of the superior is known as the 
dominitmi directum^ or superiority, because feu¬ 
dally it is the superior right, while that of the 
vassal is termed the domtntum utile, or property, 
because he has the more proAtable interest, the 
de facto ownership. 

Generally speaking, apart firom contract, the 
owner of laud has the right to do what^c pleases 
with H. Thus he may build on it, cultivate it, 
excavate it, sell it, let it, burden it, give it away, 
or bequeath it. His use of it, however, must, os 
a general rule, not be such os to interfere with 
the rights of others, nor such os to creifte a 
nuisance. Accordingly he must not dig upon 
^ his lands to such on extent as to bring down the 
lateral support of the adjacent lands. He has 
exclusive possession, and may therefore prevent 
unauthorized persons from going on to his lands, 
i.<:. trespassing; but a trespasser is liable only 
ill ci\il damages unless his trespass has been ui 
pi'isuit. of game. 

1 h.: ownership of land is said to be * a coclo 
iiiHpi** jd (‘Ciitnim *. The minerals, therefore, 
bc( 'v ;; to the owner of the surface, and he may 
pi .c'Tt tunnelling. The minerals, however, may 
Is* c.eld us un estate separate from the surface, 
in vl Jih (.asc the owner of the minerals has no 
right, ujctl fiom contract, to bring down the 
surface; ^'Ut v' carrying on operations in the 
usual way !*»■ tlr.\ips ;>tf underground water from 
the ncjghhoiuiiii; lands, no action of damages 
will lic agaiii^i turn therefor. Possibly, too, no 
one is cnlilii**! /iy over land without the 
owner's Aerial Navigation Act 

‘)vc .ertuin dcAned nmui. 

^taaa ... wate , . uch us a lake, belongs to the 
owner of ..nt -sad. '!<: has also the right to use 
a stream ilowuig through liis land, but, os u 
generu' rub. he . .'*si neither interfere with ito 
nutu^i' ' t ’L 4. . The soil of rivers 

wnicl: j' a^' *1 1 tidal belongs to 

the ' • 'L it.i • teams to the owner 

of tilt !aiid. 4. .M.) raiivi between adjacent 

estates, the 1 the * medium Alum *, 

T^nd mue V(*d subject to any ease- 

me'tis (q.v.) it. Unlike an casement, 

a title to lan^ Tfand eanno^ be acquired 

by prescription. s$c(>tlund, however, pre- 

acriptum operates, and a good title tO land can 
tie. acquinNi by possession for twenty yean on 
an eJp facie valid irredeemable title. Thus A, of 
full age, having a defective tiUe, or even no 
title, to a certain piece of land, conveys it ab¬ 
solutely to U, and B records the conveyance 
m and possesses on it for twenty years; B lias a 
valid title jrhich even the true owner cannot 
reduce. 


In England registration of title is largely 
optional; in Scotland no real right is complete 
without it. 

See also I he articles on rom/iensalitm; yee; 
Feu; Ileir-in-l^atv; Ifielonute Arttt; t^tmd 
Mttrimain; /Vfwir^'rMfVMrr; Ac.-‘HinuuoRAPUv: 
Sir H. S. Maine, Vitlofif Communities; h\ Scc- 
bohm. The English tillage Cominun%; Boyd 
Kinnear, Principles of Projteritf in ZfUnd; Sir F. 
Pollock, The iMnd Iaiws; J. Williams, hato of Keal 
Property; J. A. Strnchan, The Law of Property, 

Land League, on organization projected by 
Parnell, the lender of tlic Irish national move¬ 
ment, in 1870, the ostensible object of which 
was to purchase the land of Ireland for the 
people of Ireland, Funds were largely subscribed, 
espec'iatty in America, but the stringent rules 
against landlords and tenants holding aloof 
from it, and tlic complicity of its ineinlwrs witli 
many terrible outrage's, caused it t(» lx; declared 
an illegal association in Oct., 1881, and to l>e 
suppressed. After the suppression of the l.and 
League a political and agrarian organization 
enih*<l the National League was formed. Its main 
objects were understood to be the reform of the 
land laws, the weakening of the (lower of the 
landlords, the inercase of iwnsant proprietors, 
and tlie establishment of sonu* kind of inde¬ 
pendent or scini-lnde])ond«*tii government for 
Ireland. 

Landlord and Tenant. The relationship of 
landlord and tenant is constitutcnl when one 
who is owner of, or who has a legal interest in, 
IuikIr, houses, or other subjc(*ts (tlie landlord or 
lessor) lets out the same to anolluT person (the 
ten>*nt or lessee) in consideration of a capital 
sum *'a grossum) or of an annual return (rent) 
or of Imth grossum ond rent. The agreement of 
let is termed a lease (q.v.). In England a lease 
for a fieriod not exret'fling ilin*c years is valid 
if mode by deed, by informal writing, or by 
verbal contract followed by posst'ssion. Beyond 
three years u lease is grx>d only If cfuistiluU^ by 
deed. Tlic tepn of the let may be for a life or 
lives, for a period of years, or at will. A tenant 
in tail or for life cun grant a lease (other than a 
mining or building lease) only fur twenty-one 
years. A lease fir agreement for lease n*duccd to 
writing must bear an ad wdorem stamp, the value 
being determined by the consideration or the 
term of endurance. 

Apart from agreement, there is generally no 
obligation on either the landlord or the tenant 
to keep the premises in repair, and even if the 
tenant expressly undertakes to leave the premises 
in the condition in which he got them, he is not 
liable for onlhtary tear and wear. He must, 
however, use the premises In a proper manner 
and make good any damage (other than ordinary 
depreciation by tear and wear) which he or his 
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hoiiKc-hold tfiiiy noffligeiitly cause, e.g. by vacating 
the fireiiiiseN rluriiig the currency of the let and 
leaving thein unm'cupied; and if he (*ovonaiits 
to do tlic repairs and the prc'iiimes are destroyed, 
he rmiNt replace them. In letting furnishcHl or 
working^ehiMN Iiomm'H the landlord is held to 
warrant them as hi for hiiiiian oecufiuney, and 
if they arc not so, the tenant may rt*iKdnd the 
contract and l>c free of the n*nt. Apart from 
B|)eciu] agreement, a lease is not rescinded by 
destniction of the premiseH, e.g. by fire, but the 
landlord is not oldlgcd to rebuild. It is then*fore 
ndvisablc Ut stipulate in the lease that in the 
event of the (*omplctc or partial dostruetion of 
the Kubjec.'ts the landlord shall rebuild or restore 
them within a stated time, and that should he 
fail to do so the liability of the tenant shall 
(M'tise. In agrieultiiral leases there is im implied 
obligation on the tenant to maintain the hedges 
and fenc*c8 an<l to cultivate the land in ac- 
(M)rdan (‘0 with the custom of the country. At 
his outgoing lie is entitled to compensation for 
iniprovements on the holding effected by him 
iluring his tenancy. 

Unh^ expressly prohibited, the tenant may 
tmderlK the premises, but he rernnins liable for 
the rent should the landlord decline to accept 
the subtenant ns trnantdn-chief. 

If the lease is for n fixed period, it comes to nn 
end by mere enhixion of time, and notice is not 
requinnl to terminate it. In lets from wet*k to 
wiH'k, month to month, or quarter to quarter, 
Uie notice ref|uired is resfiec'tively a week, a 
month, and a quarter; in lets from your to year, 
six months; in agricultural leasts, one year. 
A leimiii*y at will is terriiinuble at the pleasure 
of either party after it'asonuble notice. 

At the expiry of the let the tenant must dc- 
liv(*r up fill! iH>ssession of the subjocts (even if 
he has sublet them), togilher with all the 
buildings, erec'tions, and fixtim*M, other than 
fixtures intnxiiKTd for the purfMises of trade, 
agriculture, <Hmvcnienee, or ornament, which 
may, as a r\ile, he r«*movcd by tenant before 
tlie termination of the let if sueh removal will 
not result in maierUil damage to the freehold. 
Trade fixtim^s ooinprise all articles of a chattel 
niiturr used for trade although tliry may lx* 
alllxed to the fret*hold, and include fiirnuees, 
vnts, fire-engines at a colliery, solt-iuins, bak¬ 
ing-ovens, hydraulic presses fixed in brick 
and mortar, fixed steam-engines and boilers, 
the greenhouses and hothouses of a market 
gardener, and nursery trees and shrubs. Agri¬ 
cultural fixtures are more widely construed, 
and include engines, machinery, frneing, and 
even buildings for which no compensation is 
payable at the tenant's outgoing, and which 
have not been affixed in virtue of an obligation 
in that behalf. One month's written notice of 


intention to remove them must be given to the 
landlord, who may elect to purchase them at 
their fair value to an incoming tenant. Fixtures 
for t'onveiiiemx* or'oniument inc'liide hangings, 
tapestrii's, rniririrs, chimney - ple(*es, wiiidow- 
bliiulN, grates, b(M>k-eiuH‘S secured to the walls, 
and brnekefs. 

Generally sfieaking, cliattcls and personal 
effects found on the premises may be distrained 
for rent; but the goods of a lodger, things in 
actual use, articles left on the premises in the 
way of trade, e.g. a watch to lx* repaired or cloth 
to be made up into a costume, perishable goods, 
loose money, gcxxls in a warehouse for safe 
custody, pledges in a pawnbroker's shop, wearing 
app&rel and bedding, and tools to the value of 
£5 unices the tenant is holding over (q.v.), 
live stoi'k and implements if other property is ^ 
available, and ogrieulturul inaehinery an* privi¬ 
leged. ' 

The Iriereose of Rent, Ac. (Uestriotions) Act, 
1020 , imposes certain restrictions on the right of 
a landlonl to increase the rent of, or to eject 
the tenant from, any house the rent or mteable 
value of which at «)rd Aug., 1014 (iiiiiiiediately 
prior to the outbreak of the Kuro}X‘an War), did 
not exeecxl—in the metro|x>litnn (Kilicf* dislriet, 
including the City of Ix)iidon '-£105; in Seoiluiid, 
£00; elsewhere, £78. The praetieiil effeet of the 
Act is to give security of tenure at a limited 
increuHc? of rent so long os there is no suitable 
equivalent ae<x>mmodution elsewiiere, and pro¬ 
vider! the tenant is carrying out the conditions 
of the tenanc*>% If proper alternative aerx)!)!- 
inorlation can Ix^ orfered, the landlord may 
recover fxrasession at the normal expiry of the 
let, but only for the orTtipuney of himself, an 
employee, or the employet* of a tt'imnt. The Ael^ 
expires on 24th June, 1028, as regurds Knglaiul, 
and 28th May, 1023, as regards Scotland. 

Ill Scotland a vcriial contract of lease is valirl 
only for one year. Cnk*8s otlierwise agreed, the 
landlord must keep urban subjc<*ts (houses, 
shops, manufactories, and the like) in proper 
repair, and their accidental destruction ter¬ 
minates the contract. Urban ieascs may be 
assigned or the subjects sublet, uniess expressly 
prohibited. The landlord has a lien (hypothec) 
over the goods brought on to the premises (the 
invecta et iUata), including furniture on hire, 
goods for sale or sold but not delivered, and the 
property of a subtenant to the extent of the sub- 
rent outstanding, but not including property of 
a lodger or member of the tenant's family, or 
articles deposited or lent, or, in small dwelling- 
houses, the bedding and tools of trade, and sueh 
fiimiture to the value of £10 as the tenant may 
select. 'The tenant must keep the subjects* 
plenished. There is now no hypothec over 
•agricultural and pastoral subjects exceeding 
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S ttcm in extent. —BniLfooRAPinr: E. Foa» TAf 
JUIaHirnnhip of lAtndlord and Tenant: Fnwortt, 
Landlord and Tenanl; Tiffany, The Law of Land” 
lord and 7'eiioiif; U. W. Adkiii, A HandOook of 
the lAnc relating to landlord and Tenant, 

Londolphidi n of eliinbinj; 8hruhl>y 

plonU, ord. ApcK*yna('cne» l>elonging to tn>pical 
Africa, RladaguHcar, &c., and oomp^ing specica 
that are important as sources of rubber. 

Landor, Walter Savage, on English poet and 
prose writer, bom at Ipsley Court, ^l^rwiokshire, 
itOth .Ian., 1775, died at Florence 170i Sept., 
lAO-i. He was edueatcid at Rugby and Oxford, 
from lK>th of which he was expcllM for unruUness. 
He ptihliNhed a small volume of poems in 1705, 
and a lengthy |)ocm, Qebir^ in 1798. This*latter 
he HiibKc^qucntly translated Into I^tin verse, 
t>ciiig one of the most accomplished Latinists of 
luH time. He succeeded to a large pro)»erty on 
the df'uth of his father, and resided for a time at 
lialh, and l>ecame an intimate friend of Southey, 
In 1808 he raised a body of men at his own 
expc>nst^ for the defence of Spain against France. 
In 1811 he hastily married a Miss Julia Thuillicr 
of Rath, and settled nt Florence, where many 
of ids works were written. Having separated 
from his wife, he returned to England in 1885. 
In IH.?? tlic publication of some ugly slanders 
against a lady of Bath led to n prosecution for 
lilad, and Landor was brought in for £1000 
damages. He left England, and once more found 
a resting-place in Florence, where he was aided 
by Browning and visited by Swinburne. A poc*t 
of distinetiofi, Landor has always charme<i the 
|>oets themselves, although his |ioetry was nevt*r 
widely reaii. His fame diiefly rests on his 
imaginary Converealione, between celebrated 
persons of ancient and modem times, a model 
of a pure, vigorous, linished English style. 
Among his other w'lirks arc: Count JuhVin, a 
tragedy; Hellenics or Ureek Poems: Pericles and 
Aspwtia^ imaginary letters; Pentameron and 
Peniahgw; and the <lranias Andrea of iiunghry 
and Gtoi>anna of SapUs, — Bibi^ioouaphys Sir 
Sidney Colvin, Lnndhr (English Men of Letters 
Series); W. A. Bradley, Early Poems of Waller 
Savage Landor, 

Landrecles (lAo-dr-ae), or X^drecy, a small 
French town, on the Sambre, department of 
Nord. It was formerly fortified, and played an 
important part in the French wan of the seven* 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. During the 
European War it was the scene of fierce fighting 
between the French and the Germans, Cai^urcd 
by the Germans after the British retreat from 
Blons, the town remained in the enemy's pos¬ 
session till the end of the war. Pop. 8700. 

Loadsberfi, a town of Pniui^ province of 
Brandenburg, and 87 miles north-east of Frank¬ 
fort, on tifb W'arthc, It has manufactures of 
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engines and boilers, carriages, wooUens, tobacco, 
and spirits. Pop, :i0,HOt1. 

Landscape Gardening, a ienii now gener¬ 
ally iippiieit to the natural style of garden design, 
ns distinguislu'il from llic formal or artificial. 
It originntcit in England In the eighteenth 
century, as the out<*ome of a distaste for the 
French and Dutch styles, which had Iwen im- 
porUnl into this country, and, being basiHl on a 
love of regularity, symmetry, and laboured art. 
had l)ei*oinr ubnuxiotis to a few men of geiitiiK. 
who pit'fcrred to follow nature in the planning 
and planting of gardens and parks. From the 
earliest times the set garden has iM'en a featiin* 
of the hom<*H of Uie wealthy, but, as in all oilier 
matters of taste, the style of ganieii has varied 
from the fiintusUc and whimsical to tlie simple 
and natuml. The inlliieitce of art, of a love of 
tl\p beautifol, is always subject to what is known 
as fosliion and taste, and for tikis nuison no one 
style of gimlen can ever become universal or 
even general. G<km 1 jmlges consider the English 
or landscape style to be perfect; <kUterH prefer 
the more formal or areliitcciural style; whiiNi 
a third school favours a judicious eombination 
of the two. It has been uiged, not without ituisoii, 
tliat true art in the garden con never be a slavisli 
repA>duction of nature, any more than other 
arts, music and architectun* for example, arc. 
Art is nature tamed and adapted. f)ur most 
sueccssfrxl landscape gantners follow nature us 
far as suits tlieir purpose, never overlooking 
such essentials as suitability and convenience. 
To be able to realize the right treatment of a 
given site for a garden, and to produce* one that 
would satisfy the true artist, a landscape gar- 
dc rier must possess a knowledge basc<l largely 
oi. a oarefril oljservation of nature's ways, and 
be gifted with Imagination. The art of the garden- 
riittkcr is akin to that of the painter of pictures, 
08 it must be inspired by a carvfril study of 
nature and a knowledge of the acce|>tcd principles 
of his craft. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, pointer, bom in 
Ixkndon 7th March, 1802, died there lit Oct,, 
1878, As a child he began to draw animals; at 
thirteen he exhibited at the Academy, and the 
year fallowing became a student, Fr«»m that time 
onwards he exhibited regularly at the Aeudeiny 
and at the British Institution. In 1828 he was 
elected a.r.a,; in 1880, n.A.; in 1850 he was 
knighted; and in 1885 he declined the presidency 
nf the Royal Academy. He takes high rank 
among animal painters; and though he has l>een 
blam^ for introducing too human a sentiment 
and expression into some of his animals, the 
humour and pathos of animal nature are well 
expressed in his work. But he is often weak In 
design, colour, and anatondcol construction. A 
great many of bis pointings are In the National 
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Gallery. Amon^ his iMsl-known works are: 
The. Cat'll Paiv (3H24); Tfte Urtum from />irr- 
Hlalking (IH27); Hif^h lA/e, and i^nv Life 
There's Life in the Old Oog Yet A 

idialogue at Vyatvrloo (1H5(>); Monarch of the 
(Hen (IH5I); (Invle Tom and his Wife for Sale 
(1H57); Sxvaunery invaded hy Sea-eagles (IHOO); 
and the c^elrbriitcd Lions at the base of Nelson's 
Monument, Trafalf^ar Square.—(.If. J. A. Manson, 
Makers of Hritish Art, 

Land’s Knd, n granite headland in Cornwall, 
Home ItU feet luKh, fonniii^ the south-westerii 
extremity of Kn^land (lat. 5(>* 0' n., lonjr. 4 ,-/ 
w.). 'riiere ih u liKhthniifa; on the Lonj^Mhips, a 
);n>u|> <if daiif^enjUH roeks about n mile to the 
west. 

Landshut (lAnts'hut), a ph^tiinitqiie old town 
of lluvariii, on the lflar» 118 miles n.k. of Muni<*h. 
It has iiiuiiy interc*stlng buildings, airion^ which 
are St. Martin's Church, a fine Gothic structure 
built between 1407 and 1477, with n stei'plo 403 
feet hiKh; the royal palace, fonncriy the rcKidcncc* 
of the llavurian dukes, the rcccmstnicted fif- 
t<Tnth-eeiilury town house*, and the ruined eha|H*l 
of the old euHtIc of Truusnitz, l.umlsluit has 
inuiuifueturi'H 4>f leather, stundt, iimchiuery. ear- 
riiiKt'H, t-obueeo, patM*r, &e. It formerly hiul a 
iiniveniity. irunsfcrrefl in 1H00 fniin IiigolsbuH., 
but n*inov«Hl to Munich in 1830, Pop. 
34,00(1. 

Landsknecht, a Germaii term for the mer¬ 
cenary fiM»t Holdiers, arnuNl with pikes (\anvoH) 
and Bwonls, llrst oi^anizcd by the KnqK?ror 
Muxiiniliaii 1 in 1*W7. The term was employed 
to diKtin^iiish these * feihuvs 4»f the plain ’ from 
the Swiss niountaineers, also employed us mer¬ 
cenary Holdiera. Sir Walter Sc*olt, in Qnentin 
/>univjrr/ (eliap. xvii), deserib(*s a * Lanzknetdit *: 
*’1liH whole equipment was that of one of the 
Gemmn udveniurerH, who were known by the 
name of Lanzhtechls^ in Pnitlish * H|H*uriiien *, 
who eonstituletl a formidable |>art of the infantry 
of that |>erkKl. Thtw merv'cnurics wore a tierce 
and ruimelous soldiery . . . and a Umzkticchl was 
once rchiRtsI mlmittanet* into Heaven on umiunt 
of his vuN*R, and into Heli on a<*eount of his 
tumultuous, mutinous, and insulairdinate dis- 
{MHiition . . • they inunlXilly acted jvs if they 
neither Honsht the one nor i*schcwi*d the other.” 
The Fr(*iieh is lansquenet (ipv.), from wliieh a 
euni itaine derives its mime. 

Landakrona, a seaport of Sweden, Ifin Malmd, 
on a tongue of land projecting into the Sound, 
18 iiiites NM.R. of Copenhagen. Its harbour is 
the best on the Swedish coast of Die Stmnd. 
Pop. (1020), 10,542. 

Landslip, the slipping or sliding of a con¬ 
siderable tract of land or earth from a higher 
to a lower level. Londslitw axe due to a variety 
of causes, such as earthquakes, the penetmDon 


of permeable rocks by water forming a surface 
of sliding on some underlying impermeable layer, 
or on c(»astN the undermining action of the sea. 
Among the more disastrous oecurrenccs of this 
kind are tiie slip of the Rossberg lichiiid the Higi 
in Switzerland in 1800, buiying villages and 
hamlets with 457 f>f their inhabitants; and that 
at Naini Tal, a sanitary bill-station in the lljn]&- 
luya in 1880, when 200 lives wore lost. 

Landsturm, the Orman etiuivaleot for InVSr 
en masse, urt(x:ul inilitta of Germany until 1918, 
whu*h was only ealled up for home defence and 
in cast^ <if actual invasion. It ccanprised that 
(Hirtioii of Die resi'rve whieh was too old for the 
fjtmdtvehr (t|.v.), and consisted of soldiers w’ho 
had coirqileted their term of servi<*t* with the 
llrst line, rest'rv'c, and Liuidwehr, and of un- 
trained troops lietwecn the fig(*» thirty •nine 
and ff»rty-live. During the ICuropcun War the 
Landsturni u'as re(]u{n*d to undertake forcig'i 
service*. 

Land Values, Taxation of, a phrase which 
has recently lieen much before the public and 
which impne.s diffeitmt sehemes according us it 
is used Iiy different persoiiH. In its extreme 
form the taxation of land values means the 
taxatUm of land to the full amount of its rent¬ 
able value, and pmetically the expropriation of 
landlords and the (>onfiseation of their property 
hy the State. In a narrower and more plausible 
form it is c*oiin<‘<’ted with the ‘ unearned inere- 
nient * question; that is, the iiKTcase in the value 
of lands and building sites in or alaiut tow*ns, 
such im*reaKe lK*ing attributed t<« the gniwth of 
tKiptihilion and tir>t to anything done hy the 
landowner, who is often ac'eiised of holding 
Imek land an<l kc*cping it out of the market in 
order that he may in time obtain a much en¬ 
hanced price. Taxation of laml or site value in 
such eases is asserted by its advocates to lie 
quite reasonable, as giving to the community a 
Khurc at least of the value created by itself. 
Duties were imposiD by the Pinanir Act, 1 W>9-]0, 
us follows: (1) Incrcmetii Value Duty payable on 
the transfer or sale of lunri or any interest in 
land, on any leas** for more than fourteen yca*x, 
or on the passing of liuid nr inton*st in land hy 
death; the amount of the duty lieing £1 for 
every £5 of ‘ increment value i.e. the increase 
ill the value of the site over the original site 
value at 30th April, IflOl), or siiu*e the last 
]Mtyment of duty; (2) lieversion Duty payable 
l>y a lessor on the detorininatmn of a lease of 
limd for^ a term cx(*e<*<litig twenty-one years, 
duty being payable at the rate of £1 for e\*ery 
£10 of the value of the benefit aceniing thereby; 
(3) Vndrofloped Land Ihtly of id, per £l per 
annum on site value of any land not developed 
by the erection of houses or buildings for the 
purposes of a trade or business olhef than agri- 
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culture; and (•$) Mineral Rights Duty of one 
shilling annually i)cr £1 of the rental value of 
rniner^s ou le'aso or worked hy the |»ropriet<ir. 

In each case there wore oxeniptions* the prin* 
oi(>al ones in the first thnn* cases being agrieul- 
turai lands, and in the last e4fcse elay» sand, elialk, 
limestone, and gravel. These duties were ex|>en- 
sive to collect and disappointing in their yield 
(in the year 1919-20 they produced only 
£WUI,000), and all but the lust werc^abollshed 
in 19*20. 

I.4indwehr, n term applied to certain classes 
of conNeripted troops in Germany, Austria, 
Hussiu, uml Switzerland. In SwltM*rlaiid the 
Landwehr is the second line, to which a man is 
drafted for 12 years on the expiry of his line 
and reserve servh'e. The Gcnnan and Hussian 
^Landw'chr were also scoond>linc forces, imd the 
Austrian w^as on overflow forc*e for troojM 8U])er- 
nurnerury to line establishment or requirements. 

Laofranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, son of 
o wealthy citizen of Pavia, Italy, bom 1005, 
died 1089. He became a monk of the Benedic¬ 
tine abl)ey of Bee in 1042, and prior in 1040. 

In 1002 William of Nonnandy made him Abbot 
of Caen, and after the Conquest he became 
Arebbishop of Canterbury (1070). He did much 
to purify and reform the Church, at the same 
time preserving its insular independenee. He 
enjoyed the confidence of VViliiam I, and pro¬ 
moted the peuc^cublc succession of William liufus, 
under whom he exercised the chief authority till 
his death. His writings were printed In 1047, 
and again nt Oxford in 1844. 

Lang, Andrew, Scuttisli author, lx>m at Sel¬ 
kirk 18-14, died 1012. He was educated at Kdin- 
li'irgh Aewlemv, St. Andrews, and Bulliol College, 
f'lrd, 8ubs('f)uently becs>ming an honorary 
►elJow of Merton ' ’■‘gv*, Oxford, and u Fellow 

ctf the Uoyal Britt >. ‘tulcniy (1900). He was 
a most v*'rs:itilc wr> , producing upwards of 
sixty books, in nddit to an enormous number 
of e<unial essays and joucu.diKtic articles published 
.rent Britain ami in the United States. He 
dished se\'erul vnhimeN of ballads and light 
»ersc, including BalUuU and Lyrics qf Old France 
(1872), liaUads in Blue China (1880), and tiaUads 
of Books (188H^ He mode valuable contributions 
to th*^ Uterature of mythology in Cwdom and 
/• v<bH4) and Myth, Ritual^ and Religion 
' .i887). In eolialionttion with Professor Butcher 
he translated the Ody»ecy\ wdth Myen and Walter 
Zx*af, the lliud\ and he collaborated, in The 
rVorkfs Desire, with Sir Uider Haggard. The 
following are others of his most important works: 

Cf r/iss of Pamaesm (1888). Haw to FaiX tn LUera^ 
tar* (1800), Ban et arriire Ban <1894), The 
*//ommc //gains (1899), Ilietory of ScoUandfram 
the Raman (k^cupofion. Prince Charles Edward 
(1000), Magic and Religion (1001), Mystery of 
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Mary Stuart (1901). Tltmer tmd his Age (1000), 
A Defence of Sir Walter Scott mid the Rorder 
Minstrelsy (101O). 

Langeland, an island <if Deiiiniirk lYctw'cen 
I^iuiland tuid Fiineii, ulxnit *10 iiiileH in length 
and fn>m fl to .'I inileH in bnuullh; ari'u, HHI 
sq. iiiileN; jKip. alMiiit *20,(MM). UudkjOping is 
the chief town, anti hna railway tMimetdituu. 
Dairy-farming is an extensive industry: legumes, 
oereals, and other farm crups are niiMnl. 

Langenaalza (hOig'en-zM-bUI), a town of 
Prussia, in Saxony. It has elollt luul other 
faeloricM. Three battlos have Imx^ii fotight in the 
vicinity of Langenstdzu. On *27th .lune, 1H(UI, 
the Hanoverian army defeated the Pnissiuns, 
but wfui forced to capitulate two days lut-er. 
Pop. 12,700. 

Langkat, a town of Sumatra, on the north 
|>arl of the cast cioast, with a |M>rt. U |H>MscfW(*s 
IMlmlcum wells, fr«>m which large shipments are 
made. 

Langland, William, the supiHtsfHl author of 
the Knglish |K>em The Vision of IVi7/imn eon- 
ceming Piers Plmtman, was bom alMiiit i:i:i2 
perhajM at CIcobury-Mort liner, Shropshire, and 
is traditionally rt*portcd to have b(*en a Ht*eular 
priest, .educated at Oxford. From interiml evi¬ 
dence it is gathered that the {loem. In its earliest 
form, was composed about UI02. Its rhytti- 
mieul Ktrueture depends iiiM>n iiilitcmtion, wliieh 
fomis a substitute for rliyiue. The imhuii is 
allegorical in form and satirieul in spirit; the 
trials and troubles of life generally, but man* 
particularly the corruptions of the ('hureh and 
the worldliness <if the eeelesiastieiil order, arc its 
theme. The Crede of Piers Platvmnn is an imita¬ 
tion of l^iigland*H work which apfMNired ulKiiit. 
the end of Uie fourU'cnth century. It is writU'ii 
by a follower of W’y<'lifre. TImtc are thnxr chief 
texts of Birrs Plawnutn, to which are assigned the 
rc8|)eetive dates of 1882. 1877, and 1802—all 
published by the Karly Kiiglish IVxt Society, 
ProfitSBor Skeat beting editor. He also publishctl 
a parallel text edition (2 vnis., 1880). Piers 
Plfrwman is of \*uluc for its pictures of old Knglish 
life, and of very great irnfiortaiux! for Uie study 
of Knglish in iU earlier forms. Langluiid is 
believed also to lie author of a |M>cin written in 
1800, which Skeat called Richard the Redeles .— 
Cf. J« A. A. J. Jusserand, A Literary History of 
the English People. 

Langres (Ikq-gr), a town of France, depart¬ 
ment of Hautc-Mnmc, near the left bank of the 
Marne, and 8.8.E. of Chaiimont. It occupies u 
steep hill commanding the entrance from the 
basin of the Sa6ne into that of the Seine, and 
is a fortress of the flrst class. It was known to 
the Romans as Andematunum, and is believed 
to have derived its name from the Celtic periplc 
Lingooea, who occupied the town In Caesar's time. 
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It luis a caLlicdrul, chiefly Romanesque but partly 
(fothic, dutiiiK from the twelfth eentury. Pop. 
(iiMi). 

now a Koutherii subiirh of Glusf^ow, 
in the iiniiitcipulily in the pariNh of 
('iith<’urt» formerly a siimll village when; the 
tnNqm of Mary Queen of Seols were utterly 
d(;feateU by the Jlcgciit Murray on IBUi Muy» 
1508. it wiu from l4uigside that Mary flcil to 
bjigltind, and a monument coiiiincmorates the 
battle. 

Lanftton, Stephen, English cardinal, and Arch- 
bishop of Cunterbury In the reign of Jolm, Ixirn 
alMiut 115(1, dUn:! 9th July, 1228. In 1200 Inno¬ 
cent III created Laiigton a canlinal and mtnd- 
naU*d him to the sec of ('anterbury, coiuaH^rating 
iiiin urelibiMhop in the following year. King John 
refiiNod to accept him, and it was only after 
h^iiglund had been placed under an interdict <und 
John cxc(»intnunicated and thrcuteiied with 
deposition that he yielded. Eungton was acknow¬ 
ledged in July, 121tt, and in August he joined the 
insurgent barons, and acted with them in com¬ 
pelling John to sign Magna Cliarta. He crowned 
ilenry 111, and in 122H he demanded of liiin the 
hill exeeiiLion of the Charter. lie was the author 
of Hoiiir theological treatises.—Cf. W. Stubbs, 
Iliatorical IntroducHtm to tfie Hulls SerUn, 

Languedoc (lAn-g^-dok), one of the pre- 
Hevolutioiiury proviiiees of Southern France, now 
forming llic departments of Aude, Tam, Hdrault, 
Lor.(:rc, Arddche, and Gard, as well os tlic arron- 
dissements of Toulouse and Villefranche, in the 
dopurlmcnt of lIuutc-(2uronne; and the arron- 
disHrments of Piiy and Yssingcaux, in the depart¬ 
ment of Huuto-Ixdrc. 

Langue d'oc the imme given to 

iltc iiidepemtent Romance dialiK^t spoken In 
Provence in the Middle Ages, from Its woitl for 
yes iM'iiig or, o form of the Latin hoe. It was 
thus distinguished from the language 8)H>kcn 
by tlie natives of the iu»rUi of Fruiioc, whieli was 
cuIIimI Jsangur iVoui or Longue <roai, their afllnim- 
tlvc lieing oui or oil. The longue (foe was the 
language of the TrouLmdours, and it known also 
os iVovmfaf. 

Lan'kester, Sir Edwin Ray, Rritish scientist, 
Imrn 15th May, 1847. Educated at St. Paul's 
School and ut Oxford, he wiut lecturer at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and subsequently was professor 
of soology at University C^Uegt', London, and 
Llnocre professor of oomparotix'C anatomy at 
Oxford (1801-8). From 1898 to 1907 he was 
diriHttor of the NatunU History Museum, South 
Kensington, and was knighted In 1907, He 
founded the Marine Zo<dogical Association, and 
was president of the Hritlsh Assooiation in 1906. 
His numerous works, wherein he follows the 
Uteorles of Darwin and Huxley, indude: Degener* 
Orion, The Adoaneemtni ef Sdmeei The Kingdom 


of Man, Jla\f*hour$ vith the Mieroacope, Secrete 
of the Earth and Sea, and Science from an Eaey 
Choir. 

Lannes (lun), Jehn, Due dc Montebello, Mar¬ 
shal of Krutiee, horn at l/octoure 1769, and was 
iiiortally wounded 2l"22nd May, 1800,during the 
buttle of A.s|>cm-Essliiig. He died 5]sl May, 1809, 
at Viciiiin. Of humble parentage, Lannes was 
by trade a dyer, but he enlisted in 1792 and 
served in Spain and in Italy, where, in 1790, he 
held a i*oniinand ns brigadier-general. He accom¬ 
panied Napoleon to lilgypt in 1798, but returned 
to Italy in 1800 and gained tlic victory of Monte¬ 
bello. Tliat of Marengo was mainly due to the 
strategy and daring of Lannes. In 1801 he 
became Envoy to Portugal, and 8ul>8cquently had 
a diief command at Austcrlitx, .Tena, and Fried- 
land (1805-7), and in 1808 he marched into 
Sfiain and took Saragossa. 

Lansdownc, Witlium Petty, first Marquess bf, 
better known us Earl of Shelburne, bom 1787, 
died 1805* He Ix'guii jiolitical life in 1768; t>c- 
came Prime MinisU'c in 1782, but was driven 
from power by the Fox uiul North coalition. 
Ill 1784 he was made Marquess of Lansdownc. 
—His Borond son, Henry Petty, horn 1780, died 
1868. He succeeded his brother ns Marquess of 
Lansdownc in 1809; was a sucecssful debater in 
Parliament, generally acting with the Whig party. 
In 1827 he was Horne Secretary; from 1881 to 
1841 President of the Council, lie was leader 
of the op|K)sition In the House of liords from 1841 
to 1846, when he enten‘d the Cabinet of Lord 
John Russell as Prcsiiicnt of the Council. In 
1852 he declined the premiership. 

Lansdowne, Ilenry Charles Keith Fitz- 
Maurice, flflh Marquess of, was Imm 184.5, and 
siict'CtMled to the nmrqueNsute in 1806. He waj 
Governor-General of (*unada from 1888 to 1888, 
of India firom 1888 to 1898, Secretary for War 
from 1895 to KMKl, and Foreign Secretary from 
1900 to 1005. He was Unionist leader in the 
House of Lords from 1900 to 1914. In 1915 
be joined the Coalition Government as Minister 
without portfolio, but resigned in 1010, ns he w'as 
not in accord with his coUengues on the Irish 
question. In Nov., 1017, Lansdownc advocated 
overtures for peace with Gemiany in a letter 
published in The Daily Telegraph. 

Lanaing, Robert, American lawyer-diploma¬ 
tist, boro 1864, was admitted to the Bar In 1880, ^ 
and represented the United States in the Behring 
Sea Arbitration of 1892-8. He came into pro¬ 
minence as an intamational negotiator, and was 
frequently retained by the United States in this 
capacity. During 1014-^ he was Counsellor for 
Department of State, and replaced W. J. Bryan 
in 1915 jm Secretary of State under President. 
Wilson. He accompanied the American Peace 
delation to Versaillea as Commissioner. Owing 
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tc a dispute with President Wilson, he resiy^ncd 
in 1030. 

Lansing, a toarn of the United States, capiud 
of Michigan, on Grand Uiver, north-west of 
Detroit. It has a large State house with a library 
of over 100,000 volumes, an agricultural college, 
and many important manufactures. Settled in 
1887, it liecamc a city in 1830. l^>p• 37,837. 

Lansquenet, a French card game, deriving its 
name ftom the German Itonds^ecM^q.v.), who 
introduced it into France in the fifteenth oentury. 

Lantern, in architecture, (l) on erection on 
the top of a dome, on the roof of on apartment, or 
in similar situations, to give light, to promote 
ventilation, or to serve as a sort of ornament. 
(2) A tower which has the whole or a consider¬ 
able portion of the interior open to view from 
the ground, and is lighted by an upper tier of 
windows, such os the towers commonly placed 
at the junction of the cross in a cruciform church; 
also a light oix*!! erection on the top of a tower. 

Lantem-flles, tree-bugs alliod to the cicodns, 
but forming a family by themselves, the Ktil- 
gorida*. They arc remarkable f(»r the prolonga- 
tiort of tlu‘ir forehead into a siiout-like expansion 



that appeal's i V a leaping organ. The lantem- 
fly proper {Ful^Ora ln*»ianaria) is a native of 
South America. It '.ore than 3 inches in 
length, and 3 inches ii. m the wings. It has 
been asserted that it emits a strurtg light from 
the inflated expansion Ue forehead, but the 
evidence of this luminosity is more than doubtful. 
ITicy are in fact reporUni to fly only during sun¬ 
light and not to appear abroad during dark. A 
Chinese species has, on equally equivocal testi- 
mony, be«o called F. candeiaruu 
lanthanum (symbol. La; atomic weight,189*0). 

^ An element resembling cerium, belonging to the 
group known os the rare earth metals, found 
in the monAHe sand of Travanoore, India, and 
of Bahia and Espirito Santo, BraaU. It is 


found nssoeiatod with didymium In the minerals 
eeritc and lantlmiille. The element Is obtained 
from its compounds by elect rulysis of htsed 
lanthanum chloride, (LaCIi), and is one of the 
most eJrcnucally active of the rare earilM. It 
exhibits pyrophoric pro|»eKies like ec'riuin. 

Lanzarote (lAn-sA-riVUl), the im>st north* 
eastern of the Canary Isles; greatest length, 
80 miles; mean bn^adth, 13 miles. Its coast 
Is generally bold, and the hills in the centre 
rise to an elevation of 3000 feet. The island 
is of volcanic origin, and one voioano is still 
active. It produces gra{)C8, d;o. The capital is 
Arrecife. lV)p. 10.201. 

Laocoon (lii-ok'o-on), in ancient Grc'ck legend, 
a priest of I’oseidon (Nejilune), among tlic Tro¬ 
jans, who. along with his ta’o sons, was killed 
by^two cnorimiuK serpents sent by A|hi11o. The 
story has frequently hiriiislu*d a subjci't to the 
|K>rU, but it is chiefly interesting as having 
Brr%'cd as the stibjeel of one of the most beau¬ 
tiful groups of sculpture in the whede history of 
ancient art-. It was discovercil at Itotiic aiiKitig 
the ruins of the paltu*e of THiis in 1300. and is 
now in the Vatican Muscuin. At^'ording to 
IMiny, the group wits the work of Uiret* sculptors 
of Hhodes, a father and two sons, Agesander 
PolydoniB, and AthcnoiloruH. Their date luis 
now been estiiblisiicd by the doioovcry In Rhodes 
of a statue of a priest (d A ^ 'leim, the date of 
which is 42 n.c., and whltdi is undoubtedly the 
work of Agesandcr and Athenodorus, The 
statue, therefore, antedates Virgll'H narrative in 
the ifShetd.—Cf. E. A. Gardner, Jlant&ook o/ 
Grrek Sculpture, 

I aodlce'a, the ancient name of several plaetsi 
in / iia Minor. One of these, now culled JCeki 
Ilismr (Old Castle), 120 miles k.n.k. of Smyrna, 
was the site of one of the seven primitive Christian 
eiiurches of Asia. Another is now known os 
Latakia. 

Laon (Idn; ancient Ulbrax Suesalonum), n 
town of France, capital of Ui<* department of the 
Aisne, 87 miles north-cjwt of Fans. It is situated 
on a height in the midst of a level country, and 
has interesting old buildings, especially the tonner 
cathedral, which dates from the twelfth century. 
I^n was the scat of a bishopric as early us 
A.D. OOO, and was mode the CApitul of his king¬ 
dom by Charles the Simple of France al)out IMMK 
Bonaparte was defeated here in 1814. On the 
0th Sept., 1870, it surrendered to the Gentians 
without a blow t>cing struck. Laon is an impor¬ 
tant fortress, and was captured by the Gennans 
during the European War on 80th Aug., 1014, 
remaining in the enemy's laissession for over four 
years, when it was retaken i>y the French on 
18th Oct., 1018. Pup. 10,000. 

La'otf a French proteetorale, tributary to 
Indo-Chlna, but governed by a king and advised 
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by n Frcjirli H<'KKlriit, uflriiinistriitivc exppnHui 
by ('orhiri-Chiiia, Annam, Tonkin, 
uiifl (!uMiiMKiia. Tiic protectorate waH declared 
in 1H(I2 but ]>art of the I^nibang territory was 
rcHlort‘<l to Siam 228lh March, HM»7. The area 
Ih alK)ut 1)8,(NM) BC]. milcB, and the population 
iipwanl <ir half n riitllion. There arc three 
cliHtrietH, Luan^ Prabung, Bassuc, and Muong 
Sing, and cotton, rice, tobacco, indigo, and fruit 
lire prcMliiml. Gold and precious stones arc 
Ixdng worked by French concessionaires. 

Lao-tze, or Lao-tseu, sonictiines also called 
Lao-Klun, Chinese philosopher, founder or 
reformer of one of the most ancient and tni- 
portiuit religious sects of China, known us the 
Tuo, or sect of reason. Bum about the year 
(MK) 11 . 0 ., he WHS historiographer and librarian 
to u king of the Chow dynasty; he travcilctj to 
the iHirders of India, where he may have laconic 
ue<|uiiitile<l with Buddhism; he met Confucius 
uiul reproncdied him for his pride, vanity, niul 
oMteiitution; lie was iicrsuutlrd t.o record his 
doctrines in u liook, wliich he did in the Tao-ti- 
king or Thf Path to Virtue; and, on com[)lcting 
this task, he disappeared into the wiUlcrncss, 
and tliert% it is said, asf*ended to heaven. Accord¬ 
ing to him, silence and tJic void produml tiic Tao, 
tlie HoiircN' of all action and In^iig. Man is com- 
posed <if two principles, the one material and 
|)crishnhlc, the otlicr spiritual and imfierishablo, 
fnnn which he eiiianateci, ami to which he will 
rt'turn on the subjugation of all the iniitcrtal 
piuisions and the pleasures of the senses. Liui- 
l/r's moral code is pure, incuh'uting charity, 
iM'nevolenee, virtue, and the freewill, moral 
iigeiicy, nnd res|>onsilnUty of man. From the 
insight and deep wisdom of his ini^nil code it 
has Ikh-’H sup|HHMHl that Luo-Uc had Iktii in- 
<lcbted to Western tencdiing, but there is no clear 
proof of this. Since the sciHUKl century of our 
era the set’t has (Hintimied to extend ovi*r China, 
Japan, Coehin-C'hinn, Tonquiii, and the Indo- 
Chim*se nations. 

Lapugerla, n genus of Chilian climbing plants, 
ord. IJlineca*. L. roseu, with handsome red or 
white llowcrs, is u great ornament of the green- 
lioiise. 

La Pax, the prinei|ad commertial city of 
lk>livin, and the focus of all Roltviu's chronic 
iwilitieul tlisturbanees. Grandly situated at the 
lower end of Luke Titicaca, it lies in a deep 
hollow, and fur abow towers the summit of 
lUitnani (q.v.). Its Plaza de 10th Julio Is 12,000 
alxive siMi-level, and train passengers are 
providetl with oxygen to enable them to with¬ 
stand height siekiieas, &c. The okl palace of 
the Simnish Governors has become an hotel; the 
eutheilrul is unlinishcd, and the local diversion 
(apart from |K>lities) is bulVOghting. 1^ Paz, 
fuiiiideil 1.748, contains a university, a museum 


and a mlncralogical museum, a wiretem station, 
and a railway station in connection with Huagui 
(Titicaca), whence steamers maintain a service 
with the Peruvian terminus at Puno. Pop. 
(1018), 107,252.—^Thc province of La Paz has an 
orea of 40,080 sq. miles, and a pop. (1915) of 
720,357. 

La POrouse (pft-roz), .lean Fnm^ois Galaup, 
Comte dc, a French navigator, bom 22nd Aug., 
1741, died in 1788. In 1785 he left France in 
charge of a Pacifto exploring exfiedition, and, hav¬ 
ing visited parts of its western and eastern coasts 
nnd sundry of its islands, the expedition arrived 
In Botany Bay In 1788. Here La P^rouse left a 
letter, in which he declared his intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to the Isle of France, hut nothing more 
was heard of him. In 1820, however, an Knglish 
captain, Dillon, found some rcinMunts of the / 
wreckage of I^u P6rouRC*8 in |>ossession/tf 

the inhabitants of Vunikoro, one of the New 
Hebrides. In 1828 an expedition sent out under 
Dumont d'Urville di8(*overed that I^a P^rouse's 
two vessels, the Bousnole and AHtrolabCt struck 
on a reef in the New Hebrides, and that the 
crews were either drowned or nmrdcrcd. 

Lapis Laz'uil, u rock nuitnly eom(K>Krd of .an 
aluminous sodium ciileium silicate with some 
sulphur, of a rich nzurc'-blue colour. The finest 
Bfx*eimcns are brought from China, Persia, and 
Central Asia, and it is inuelt esteemed for orna¬ 
mental pun uses, especially for inlaid work. 
From it the pigment called ultruinarine is pn*- 
pared, but this is now also maiuifucturcd arti¬ 
ficially. 

I/aplace (l&-pl5s), Pierre Simon, Marquis dc, 
a celebrated Fnaieii mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer, bom 1740, died 1827. At an early age 
he showed wonderful aptitude for mathenmUolr^ 
became professor of inathenialics at the P«eolr 
Militairc; subsequently went to reside in J’aris, 
and there made th'* acquaintance of d'Alembert-. 
I'nclcr his guidance Laplace soon distinguishetl 
himself by discovering the invariability of the 
mean distances of the planets from the sun. 
He was appointed examiner of the Uoyal Corps 
of Artillery, and at the early age of twenty- 
four was admitted into the Academy of Sciences. 
During the Bevolution laiplaec was an extreme 
Kcpublican, and in 1709 he was nominated to 
the Ministry of the Interior—a position which % 
he filled so bailly that he was superseded in six 
weeks. Receiving the patronage of Bonaparte*, 
he was made President of the Senate, and in 
1800 ratfted to the dignity of Count of the Empire. 
Notwithstanding these favours, he deserted thf 
emperor In 1814, voted for the establishment of 
a ProA'isional Government, and was reworded by 
the Bourbons with the title of marquis. In 1810' 
lie was named a member of the Frrikdi Academy. 
Almost any one of Laplace's original researches is 
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alone sufllclcnt to stamp him os one of the greatest 
of mathematicians. The discovery of the invari¬ 
ability of the major axes of the planetary orbits, 
the explanation of the ghoit inequality in the 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, the solution of 
the problem of the oeeclcration of the nienii 
motion of the moon, the theory of Jupiter's 
satellites, and other iiii}H>rtaiit laws are due 
to LaploiT. The most iiiqtortant of his Mrorks 
are: tl)c M^canujtit ceUftte, Systifije du tnotidr, 
Theorie qnatjftique des probabilii^, and Ettsai sur 
lex prolxdtilitex. —Cf. O. F. J, Arago, IHographirs 
of Scientific Afen, 

Laplace's Equation, in mathematical physics, 

d*V 

is the partial differential equation --- -f- 

«/*V 

. s=; 0. The independent variables o', f/, s 

dSr 

are the ('artesian eu-onlinates of a ]K>tnt in 
^Rpiicis In l,aplacx‘'s original investigations the 
function V was the gravitational potential (q.v.) 
of u b<Hly at any |K)int (r, y, s) external to it. 
Among other functions which satisfy the equa¬ 
tion arc (/i) the potential in an cleetroslatht 
held at n |>oint when* there is no charge, and 
(b) the steady temperature in a IhuIv through 
which heat is flowing. Sec Potentiaf; Spherkat 
IJarmtmics, 

Lapland, the gt'ographleal term for the land 
of the Lapps. The word means more when con¬ 
sidered ethnogmphically, for Lapland lias actu¬ 
ally no politieiil existciuM; as a M*panite or even 
a clearly dcHned slate, but runs rouglily west, to 
cast from Norway over the north of Sweden tiraJ 
part of Finland to the Utissian Kola Peninsula. 
The climate for nine months of a dark winter 
is excessively <.*old; spring and auttiinn are short; 
and the summer of two rnontlis, when the sun 
never sets, is extremely liot. Vegetation is 
scanty, except in the form of bireli, pine, hr, and 
the uhuiulunt mosses which supply food for the 
herds of .cirtdccr. • 

The Lapps themselves iK'Iotig to the Finnic 
branch of (he 'ruraniun family, and the Finns 
dwelling in T<irnc (Sweden) arc ctlinologicaily not 
very fur removed from them. They arc a small, 
muscular, large-headed race, with high chcitk- 
bones, wide mouth, flat nose, and seaiity beard, 
and many are of nomadic habits, although tiie 
tendency towards intcnnarriage ^'ilh the Finns 
and Swedes has done much towards converting 
them to a settled, semi-agricultural life. They 
are generally very ignorant, simple-hearted, and 
hospitable. 

^Thc Xorwegian ]^ip|>s belong to the Lutheran, 
and the Russian I^pps to the Greek Church. 
Their numbers do not exceed 30,000, of which 
about 10,000 are registered in Norway, 8000 
in Swedqp, and 2000 in Finland. — IliBuo- 
gbapeiy; F. II. Butler, Through Lapland tcUh 


Skh and Hcindcer; E. Rae, The While Sea 
Petiinstda, 

La Plata, a city of the Aigtmtlne, situuteil on 
a line natural harbour called Ensenada, in the 
I.U Plata <'stuury, 40 miles liclow the city of 
HuenoN Ayn's, and cxmnwtUxI with it by Tail, 
Fouiuiixl in 1HM2 us the capital of Buenos Ayres 
province, it hiw tieeome an important (ximmerclal 
centre, having a jiahice for the laigislative Assem* 
bly, u cathedral, a national university, and puhllo 
park. Pop. 100.400. 

I.aporte, u city of the lUntcNl States, capital 
of laiporte county, Imlianii, 00 miles Noulh-eiuit 
of Chicago. The neighlKuirhood htw beoonie a 
favourite resort- of summer visihira on aeeoiint of 
its beuutihil lakes. Pop. 12,300. 

Lapwing, Peewit, or Green Plover, a bird 
Ixdoiiging to I he plover family. The common lap¬ 



wing {I'amilnH rriVrMfus), a well-known Itritisli 
hint, is about the size* of a pigeon; It is often 
calliNl the peewit from its peculiar cry. In the 
hrccdiiig season these birds dlN[K:rHe thcniselves 
over the interior of the exmniry, wliert? they lay 
their eggs in a small depn^ssion of the ground, in 
cidtivalcd Odds, moors, Ac, Roth eggs and 
young arc protectively coloured, harmonizing 
with their surroundings so us to Ijc inconspicuous. 
In winter they retire to the seu-coost. Lapwings 
destroy great numbers of insects, and are l>ene- 
Ociul to agriculture. Their i^gs are considered a 
luxury, and many are annually K*iit to the Lon¬ 
don tnurkcU. 

Lar'amie, a town of Wyoming, United Stut<'s, 
in the af>uih-east of the state in un elevated 
region, ut ilie height of 7100 feet, bcshle the 
loiramie Plains, River, and Mountains. Pop. 
8207. 

Laramie Series, the youngest member of the 
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CrflJU^coiiM NyHicrn iti the wcRl-ccntrul region of 
tlie IJtiiU'd StutoN, ('(iriHiHtin^ tnoHtly ofMtrata laid 
down in frcith or brackiali water, and including 
much lignite. It foriiiB an inifKirtunt link with 
Uio kM:al terrcftriul l<k)(;enc systcin; dinosaurs, 
however, often of large size, continued to live in 
Luromie limes, in contrast with the mooinmlian 
life of the C-aiiiozoic series. 

Lar'ceny is the fraudulent appropriation of 
the iiersonul property of another person without 
that |>c;nion*s <'onsent. To constitute this crime 
the removal of the goods to any distance is not 
necessary, but it requires to be shown that tlic 
article huN completely passed, for however short 
a time, into possession of the critninal. Con- 
uerning the kinds of things the appropriation of 
which is larceny, tlie common law restricted 
them to personal proj>crty as distinguished from 
ri'ul estate, but this distinction has been hirgefy 
aliolislicd 1^ rcctcnt statute's. LarceJiy was 
formerly divided into two kimis, grand and petty, 
or llie difference between articles above and 
below the value of a shilling, but this dislitielion 
has now been abolished. At one time the punish¬ 
ment Air grand Jurceny was death; later it was 
restricted U> truns|)ortation; now the punish¬ 
ment for larceny is imprisonment or ficnul servi¬ 
tude, and de|)cnd8 on the previous character of 
the prisoner. 

Larch, the common name of trcc^s iMrInnging 
to the genus Lurix, nut. ord. I'oniferie, having 
deciduous leaves, small erect, oval, blunt-)Hiinlefl 
cones, and irrcgtdarly margined scales. The 



Lurch (Larix ruro/kra) 


common lartth (L. europaa), though a native of 
Italy, Switzerland, and South Germany, Is one 
of the most ftvquently cultivated trees In Britain, 
and is remarkable for the gracefulness of its 
conical growth, and the durability of its wood. 
It suffers grt'atly, especially w'hen grown at low 
altitudes, from the larch-canker fhngus, Dasy* 


ncypha WiUkimmii. Besides the common larch, 
there are the llussiaii larch, the red larch, and 
the black larch (L. americana), a native of 
America. The liist sfieeics has also the name of 
hackftuUack or tamarack. 

Lard is obtained from the fat of swine when 
it is heated to bolling-fioiiit and then strained. 
It is chiefly composed of olein and stearin, and 
is now largely used in the manufacture of candles, 
soap, fiomacles, dee. The best quality is found in 
the fat which surrounds the kidneys, apd this is 
employed in pharmacy for the jiropurution of 
unguents. When subjected to pressure the olein 
is liberated, foniiing lard-oil, which is much used 
us a lubricant for inueliinery. 

La'res, a class of tutelary spirits or deities 
(domestic and public) among the ancient Uonians. 
All the household lares were headed by the tar 
fimiliaris, who wiis revered as the founder of 
the family. In the mansions of the rich the 
images of the lares liad their separate apartment. 
When the family took their meals, s<u; e |>ortion 
was offered to the lares, and (>n festive occasions 
they were adorned with wreuliis. 

Largs, a seaside resort of S<>otlam], c'ounly of 
Ayr, on the Firth of Clyrle, In Alexander 
111 defeated the Norwegians iituiiT Ilako in the 
vicinity, and a stone ert'<‘tion perpetuates the 
victory. The ancient castles of Fairlie, Skeb 
morlic. Knock, and Kclbtirne stand near the 
town, W'hich is a favourite seuNide rt'sort of 
Glasgow rcsidciits. Pop. 1)450. 

Lar'idm, tlv family of aquatic birds popularly 
known as the sea<gulls. Rcu-niews, or gulls, and 
of which the gci. .s Lnrus is the ty|>c. 'Hie skuas, 
skimmers, and terns are alM> iticlutkHl. Sec 
Gull, 

Larissa {Ycnt Shrkr in Turkish), a town of 
Northern Greece, on the Hiver Peneus (now 
Salainbrla), the capital of Thessaly. It is the 
seat of an nrehbUhopru*, with an imrHirtant trade 
and industries, and is eonnc.*A\i by rail with the 
seaport Yolo. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and was ceded to Grc •€ in 1881. Pop. 18,000. 

Lark, the common name of perching birds of 
the family Aluudidu;. They arc ehanudcrizcd by 
a short, strong bill; nostrils covered w'ith feathers; 
forked tongue; long, straight hind-claw; and the 
power to raise the feathers on the back part of 
the head In the fonn of a crest. Their distri- 
butioii throughout the Old World is general, but 
one genus (Otocorys) is American and another 
(Mirafra) ranges into the Australian region. They 
arc terrestrial in their habits, feed u|K>n worms, 
]arv», nest upon the ground, and bring forth 
a brood twice in the year. The best known is 
the sky-laric {Alauda anwnsit), which Is cele¬ 
brated for the prolonged beauty of its song. The 
wood-lark (^idtuta arbarea) is leas coigmon than 
the sky-lark, and is known by Ha smaller size 
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and lesti distinct colours. It perches upon trees, 
and is found chiefly in Adds near the borders of 
woods. It Sings during the night, and on this 
account has bron ntistaken for the nightingale. 

LarlcbaU, a town of Scotland, in Laimrksiiire, 
on the Caledonian Itoilway, miles south-east 
of Hamilton. It is in the Lanarkshire coal-flelds, 
and is a mining centre. Pop. 14,000. 

Ldrkhdna, a town of India, in Sik4rpur dis¬ 
trict, Sind, ^mbay Presidency, situated on a 
fertile tract of land on the south side of the 
Uh&r Canal. Pop. 18,700. 

Larkspur (l)elphlniuni), soinetimes coiled 
LarkVheel, a genus of plants of the ord. Hunun- 
culaccie, distinguished by its pctaloid calyx, the 
superior sepal of which terminates in a lung spur. 
The upright larkspur (/>. qjacia) and the branch¬ 
ing larkspur {D, consolida) are well-known garden 
^lowers. 

Lar'naka, or Lar'nlca (ancient Citium), the 
seaport city of Cypnis, with an ample roadstead. 
It is the chief coitiincreial centre in the island. 
Many inscriptions in the Phcrnieiaii language 
have been found at Larnuku, which Js supiMWcd 
to 1 m' the liiblical Kittiin or Chittim. It was the 
birtli’placc of Zeno, the foimdcr of the Stoic 
HclKHil of philosophy. Pop. about 10,000. 

Larne, a hcu{)ort of Ireland, County Antrim, 
ut the cnt.ran(‘c to Jairtie Lough; the Irish port 
r»f the short Kctt-roiitc, Stvanraer-Larue (80 miles), 
4 oTi'.ii ov. l»> timi* stcon>er8. The bleaching of 

carried o* and there are 
. . The h.irlM about a mile 

b ? '\v 1 t r.- n. is one of I**'* best on the coat 
x'ht' si. I.tir.ic r'>!»»v.. high in ..,c list of first-class 
lr».-h WH^eiiiig-phU'cs. Hiiring the European 
v\ar the to\%-n was prt .'ticiilly a naval base, 
V-'p. aboot 8tKH(. 

La Rochefoucauld (^i^sh-f6-k0), Francois, 
Olv dr. de Marsiltii'*, ii celebrated courtier 

of Icltcm of the time of l^>uis XIV, 
ourn at Purifi 1018, and died then* ^680. 
He ilistinguiKhcd I hiiNcif us a soldier, but his 

'dh^al career was somewhat stonny. In 1052 
* *' !vtirc<] to his eli&tcuu, ami did not n*Lurn to 
1 1 rit» till 1001. Meantime he had abandoned 
f.ao. sword for the pen, and oNsociated freely with 
iiotlctiu, Kaoinc, Muli^te, Madame dc Sdvignt^, 
anu Miulamc de la Fayette. His 
|juK)ishrd by the Elx^vini in 1602, and his 
lyjU^iona ou Sentences el MaxitMfi moraUa, pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1605, were the fruits of 
his literaiy activity. The latter contain about 
seven hundred maxims, W'hieh not only combine 
perspicuity with brevity, but are also master¬ 
pieces of a finished literary rtyle, brimhil of 
wit and paradox, and the work is rightly oon« 
sklered a French classic. The fundamental 
thought the book is that self-interest is the 
mainspring of all human action. Many editions 


of these Mtueimea ha%'e been publtslu*d, but the 
l>eRt is Uiut of 18TU (Kdition dcs Ilibliophiles). 

La Rocbejaquelein {r6sh-xli6kdHo), Henri du 
Verger, C'omte de, scion of an ancient French 
family of La VendiV, eclebrHit*d chief of the 
Vcndeaii Royalists, was born In 1772. During 
the French Revolution his fkther and his two 
brothers emigrated to England, but Henri put 
himself ut the head of the |)cnH»nts of l«a Venddc, 
and gained sixteen victories in ten months. At 
the age of tweiiiy-two he was shot by a RepiibU- 
can soldier in a Hkinnish iit Nouailt^, 4th March, 
1704. 

Larva, the term applloAl in natural history to 
the first Ntug(‘ in the nictuinorphoslN of iiisoets, 
and certain other of the lower Invertebrates. In 
insoeis it is tH|uivalent to the grtih or caterpillar 
stage. Many of the enistacen, as eridm and 
bhriioelcs, eehinodenns, marine worms, and even 
vcrlebruta, us frr>gR, toads, and newts, puss 
through larval foritiH. The larval crab was for 
Jong desfsrilxKl as u distinct crustacean wdth the 
nurnc of Zofci. Larva* are markedly unlike the 
adult forms of the species to which they belong, 
.S<»e Mctamorpfioma, 

Laryngitis is inflammation of the mucous 
lining of the larynx. The eondtUoii Is usually 
asNoeiuted with infliunination of other parts of 
lh<* respiratory tract, and upfFears in acute or 
chnmie form. The elder of an acute attack 
art* hoarseness, lending fri vpieiiily to compleU; 
loss of voice, a dry irritating c*ough, eonRidernble 
discHinifort In the tlkrr>at, and usually a slight 
rlNO of temperature. The chnmle form frequent ly 
follows an tu'ute uttiu:k, but may ap|>eur griulu- 
ally. The ihre^e chief faelors In its production 
iir» mouth breathing, faulty voieo-prodiietloii, 
ui* ^ any suppuration In the upper respiratory 
tract. During nn acute attack the patient should 
be in bed, forbidden to Kfatiik, and given inhala¬ 
tions. The attack iistiidly sulHild«*s in a week. 
In chronic laryngitis, along with hM-al treatment, 
removal of tlie predisposing ojiuse is essential, 
then vocal rest, and tlic use of a lower voice 
register till all the symptoms have gone. 

Laryn'goacope, a eonlrivaiux: for examining 
the larynx and r;ommem*cment of the trachea. 
It consists of a plane mirror introfluixxl into the 
mouth, and placxrd at such an angle that the light 
thrown on it from a coiuoivc reflector, in the 
centre of which is an ai^erture, is made to illu¬ 
minate the larynx, the image of which is again 
reflcLted through the aperture in the reflector 
to the eye of the oljservcr. 

Larynx, the organ by which the voice is pro* 
duced, situated at the upper part of the trachea 
or windpipe. The larynx Is formed mainly of 
two pieces of cartilage, called the thyroid (also 
spelt thyreoid) and the cricoid, one placed above 
the other. The thyroid is formed of two cx- 
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tcnriorl wingt* fncciifi||' ut the niMdle line in front 
in u ridge; uIkivc unci from the Hidtmt two horns 
pmject upwards, whieh ure coiuiccUnJ by bands 
to the hyoid bone, from which the larynx is 
8UH|>cncl<*d. The; thyroid eurtihige rests and is 
riiovublc Uf>oii the crleoid, moving backwards or 
forwards, but not from side to side. The cricKiid 
rurliluge is NhupcNl like a signet-ring (Gr. kriko.% 





liurynx 


I, As »c«n from the front. Minrlra, with the rNc^eption of 
one criio^thynnd ure cot off •hoii. A, Sterno^liyoid and 
thvro-hvoidmtiM'ica. li,Thyro-hyoidligamenta. (\Thyroid 
curttUfre. l>, L'ornu mujor. S. Cornu minor. F, Thyro> 
hyoid muacle. o. Ctico>thvroid muacle. II, CVico-thyroid 
lisamenr. j, Cricoid c.irtiluKc. K, Trachea, r, Hyoid bone. 

j.Sci'tJon of iiei'k aliouins Urynx. A, Kpiglottit. B. Ven¬ 
tricle of lurvnx. c, liynid t>onc. D, Faloe vocal chord. 
B, 'Frue vocui chord. F, C'ricoid cartilage, rs. hlutcle be¬ 
tween .irytemnd cartilages. H, Thvro-hyotd membrane. 
J. 'Fiiyroid cartilage. K, Trachea. L, Gullet. 

3 ami 4, loiryngoacnpic views of the aupeiior aperture of 
the liirvnx and surroimding parts. 

3, The glottis during on cssy inhalation of air. N. *l*hc 
Imisc of the longue. O. Kpiglottis. P, False voc.iI chords. 
R, 'Fnie vocal cliorda. Between P and fl., the ventricle of the 
larynx. 

4,1'he glottis during the emission of a high note in tinging. 

a ring), the narrow part of the ring being in 
front. The crii'oid carries, {>or(*hc^ on its upper 
edgt* behind, the arytmoid cartilages, which are 
of great in)|K)rtan(*e in the production of the 
voiiH\ These various cartilage's form a fhime- 
work upon whieh miUK'les and mucous mem¬ 
branes are disposctl. The mucous membrane 
whieh lines the larynx is thrown into folds. 
These folds am called the true \t»cb 1 cords, and 
by their movements the voice is produced. They 
are t'niletl fntc, as distinct from the fatae vocal 
cxutls wtiieli are abo\x them, but take no part 


in producing the voice* The true vo<;al cords 
projecting towards the middle form a chink, 
which is called the ghitis. By the contraction of 
various muscles this chink can be so narrowed that 
the uir forced through It throws the edges of the 
membrane, in other words, the vocal cords, into 
vibrutioii and so produces sounds. Variations in 
the form of the chink will atfecd changes in the 
sound. Thus the proiluction of voice is the same 
os in musieaj instruments, the arrangements In the 
larynx being such us (1) to produce the;vibratory 
sounds, (2) to regulate the sound, (2) to vary the 
pitch, and (4) to determine the quality of the 
sound. The rapid, delicate, muscular move¬ 
ments involved arc produced by ncmiiis stimuli 
n^aching the muscles from the brniii. Tims the 
voice is produced in the larynx, and is modifled 
by the rest of the rcspiratoiy passages. (.See 
Cwffih.) In the ac*l of sw'allow'ing, the glottis is 
closed, and the food passes over u cartilaginous 
plate called the epighttis. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur dc, a 

fumnuM French explorer, burn at Rouen 1(148, 
and iiuirderi'd 1087. lie settled in Canada in 
1000, hut eventually sold his triiding-f>ost in 
orrler to travel via the Ohio to ('biiia. llis 
views gained for bis |K)st the derisive title of 
I^a Chine but he set off, explored the 

Great Lakes, and returned only to equip 
anotlicr party, with whieh he reached tlio mouth 
of the Mississippi, and formally annexed the 
surrounding territory us lAwiitianat after l^mis 
XIV, in whoHi' nunu' he made the pniclamation. 
After many <li'S|icrnte adventures he returned to 
France, but sailed again in 1084, and lamlcd nt 
Matagorda Buy in the proseiit state of Texas, 
imagining that he was near the Mississippi mouth, 
llis ships had gone, and he s^x’nt tw'o years in 
soarehtng fi»r the route to Canada, when lus 
followers mutinic'd and murdered him. 

La Salle, a city of the rnitcil States, capital 
of La Salle county, Illinois, on the nortli bank 
of the lllUiois River, 100 miles south-west of 
Chicago. It has /.iiic-smelting works and rolling- 
mills. Tliere is a gocnl supply of bituminous 
(*001 in the nciglibourluKMi. ^'ttlcd in 18**10, 1^ 
Salic become a city in 1852. Pop. 11,587. 

Las Casas, Bnrtolom^ de, a Spanish prelate 
and niissionaiys known as the Apostle of the 
Indians, l>om at Seville in 1474, dic<I at Madrid in 
1560. lie accompanied Columbus to Hispaniola 
in 1408, and on the conquest of Cuba became 
priest there, and distinguished himself by his 
humane treatment of the natives. In his zeal 
for the Indians he returned to Spain sev'erni 
times and obtained decrees in their favour, whira, 
howev'cr, were of little avail. In the cause of 
religion he visited v'arious parts of the New 
World, inotading Mexico, Guateinala^and Peru. 
In 1542 ho wrote his famous Brevieima Relation 
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dt. la DestruyHon tlen las Jndias, His untiring 
laboura w(*n; produotivc of good to the natives, 
yet it is a singular fact thgt he proposed to pur* 
chose negroes in order to supply the C'uban 
planters with African lalwuren instead of the 
Indians. He was translated to the bishopric of 
Chiapas in 1544, but resigned this dignity in 1547 
and retired to Valladolid.—Cf. Sir A. Helps, Lije 
iij Las Casas* 

Laa Gaaea (Ifta ells), Emmanuel Auguste Dieu* 
doling Afurin Joseph, Marquis dc, French writer, 
bom In Languedoc in 17011, died at Pussy in 1842. 
Before the Uevolution he was a lieutenant of 
marines, but cinigrated to England during the 
Terror and supported himself by privatp teach* 
ing. Ucturning to France, he cmplnycd himself 
i]|)on his AtUis hisioTiq\w.t published under the 
name of *Suge. Coming under the noti(*e of 
• Nu]K>leun, he was by him made count and 
Minister of State, but, by hereditary right, he 
was a nuirquis under the old regime. After 
Waterloo he shared Njipoleon's imprisonment in 
St, Helena, whenr the emperor dictated part of 
his Memoirs to Lus Cases, and took lessons from 
him in English. 

Lasker, Emmanuel, German chess player, 
born 1H08. After defeating Steinit/. in 1Ht>4, 
he held the ehainpiniiship of the world till 1020, 
when he rclinqiiislKHl it in favour of Capablanca. 
In 1021 he was defeated by (‘apablunca in a 
mateli. 

Las Pafmas, seai)ort and capital of Gran 
Canaria, with u fine harliour at l^a Luz. It is 
the linest city in the Canaries, u health-rcs(»rt, 
and was the capital until 18<I^L There is a wire* 
lf\ss station (Mart'oni syst^cni) at Melenani, with 
one long*distatK‘e set for enininunlration with 
Spam, and uiadlu'r with n 2 iMI-iiule radius for 
eomnmtiieating with ships nearby. It is also u 
eo:iliMg'.stiit!oii, and has a One sixtecMith-eentury 
eatlicdrai. Pop, (UMli;. 

Lassallc (las'sal-Ie), i erdiiiand, a c'clebrated 
German Soemlisl, l)orn at Breslau llth April, 
1825, of Jewish parents, diwl in 18(14. He 
studied at Berlin 1 Nivrrsity; Orst made hims(*lf 
known as a lc:id *r ri/»g the deinoeratie trouhh'S 
of 1848, and was impris-' iieJ for a year. In 18(11 
he publisb.'d his of Aeguired Nights. 

Thereafter he iM’gaii to organiscc the working* 
classes, and was aren».ed by the Government of 
sedition, when he was irqirisoncd for four months. 
In May, hr f'^ooded a Labour Gnion, and 
began that Soi'iali-sl j>MpHganda which has shirt 
become so wide-spread in Germany. In the 
'summer of 18(14 he sought rest in Switzerland, 
and was there killc*! in 11 duel occasloniid by a 
love affair. Although I^assalle’s writings had 
added but little to Marx's theories and teaching, 
he did % great deni for the labour movement, 
giving it u powerful impulse. His l>est-known 


tn^atise is the famous Programme for the Working 
Classes.- •HinuouRAeiiv; K. Itenisteiii, JLassatte 
as a Social Ne/ormer; G. Brundcs, Ferdinand 
Lassalle; Georgt' MeriHlit li, The Tragic Comedians, 

Lasao, a <H)titrivanrt used in Latin America, 
(*onsistiiig of a long ro|)e of plaited raw hide, 
at one end of whieh is a Hiunll metal ring, lly 
means of this ring a noom* is itMidily formcfl, 
and the lasso is then used for eatehing wild 
cattle, the lasso being east over tlie aiiimurs 
head or leg while the hunter is in full gallop. 
Ill the ITiiited States and elscivhere n heni|ien 
n>|)r is favoured. The lariat is a short lasso 
used for picketing horses. 

Latakl'a, or LadlkPa (anciently Laodlcea ad 
Mare), a KenjKirt of Syria, 70 tnilrt north of 
Tripolis (Lebanon), on the Mediterranean. The 
liurliour is well slicltcred, though shallow, and 
^here is a eoiisidemble trade in silk and cotton, 
while Latakia tohtu'co is famous tlirougliout 
Europe. Pop. alMiiit 20,0(M1. 

Lateen' Sail is a triangular sail used in xeliees, 
feliiecus, &v., in the Mediterranean, and in the 
dahabiehs of the Nile. It is extended by a 
Ifdcen yard, whieh is slung aeross a mast so us 
to make an angle of alKiut 45'* with il, the lower 
|H)r(ion of the. yarvi licing about a third of the 
whole. V<*8selB rigged in this way are kno>Mi 
nautieally us lateeners. 

Lat'cran, one of the obi.rehes at Home, btifl 
originally by (*oristantii>< :he Greul, and dHi* 
rated to St. John of Lnfemu. It is the efuseupul 
church of the Po|m« as Bishop of Home, and the 
principal chiiix'li of Home. It has a palace and 
other buildings annexed to it. Every newly 
rieeled Pope takrt solemn |M>KK(‘NKion of the 
‘luireh, and from ita baU^iny the Po|>e U^Ntows 
i Is blming on the |N*opl(‘. Thr* site on which 
tlie buildings f»f the Latorun slaiul originally 
belong(*fl to PlaiithiN iMleratats, who was Iw- 
bemled by Nero (a.o. (10): benc'<' the name. The 
palace of ih<‘ l^atemii was the resideiiir of the 
Pofies from the fourth rtiitury until llieir tnigra- 
lion to Avignon. After their return U* Koine 
the Popt'A removed U) the Vatican. The modern 
[lalatt! of the laiteruii contains two museums, 
the Mitseo Profatio and the Museo Christiano. -** 
Cf. A. J. C, Hare, Walks in Nome. 

Lateral! Councils, c‘.oi]neils of the Itomaii 
Catholic Church, so culled because they were 
held ill the Latcran ('hureh in Home. There 
were eleven suc'h councils, live of which were 
(ecumenical, ttie most iinfxirtant being that eon* 
vened by Alexander 111, 2iid March, 1170, whieh 
established the fonii under which the Pop(*s arc 
elected, and that called by Innof%rit III in Nov,, 
1215, which ordered the Crusade, fxmdemncd the 
Waldcnscs, and declared transubstantiation to 
be a doctrine of the Church. 

Laterlte (Lut, /<iler, a brick), u hard rulibly 
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rriiHt nri rnrks of vurioiiH natures, produced by 
Ihcir HJtcml.ion under the altemutiuns of Hun- 
Hliint; and ruin in tropical clliriatCH. Aluminium 
NilieutcH and iron compounds l)Ci’Oinc broken up, 
silica lK!in|{ removed in solution; the residual 
Interitc consists very largely of niurniniuni hy¬ 
droxide sliiiiicd by iron rust. The name wos first 
given to ulU'rcd basalt in India, and laterite has 
sinec been studied in Madagascar, Central Africa, 
nml many tropical lands, and in the red zones 
among the basaltic lavas of early Caiuozoic age 
in the north of Ireland. 

Latex, u milky juice exuded by certain plants 
when wounded. It is contained in special latex- 
tubes, which usually form a ineshwork of intcr- 
cofiimunieatlng vessels, os in Conipositu: and Papa- 
ver(U'cu\ hut sometimes represent separate enor¬ 
mously elongated and branched camucytes, os in 
Kiiphorhiuecn*. Latex is usually white, but rnaj' 
be yellow (Chelidoniuni) or ml (Sanguinuriu). 
Its c«uii|H>iieiiiH arc varied, and include nutritive 
MufwtaiKTs (oil, protein, starch), alkaloids, iiidia- 
niblHT, &o. Am latex coagulates on exposure to 
air, and usiiully csintuins poisonous or hitter 
ingredients, its principal ftinetioiis are probably 
protection and the healing of wounds. 

Lathe. See Machine 7W.y. 

Luth'yrus, a large genus of elegant plants, 
nativi's of the northern heiiiis(>here and of South 
America, nat. or<i. Lcguniiiinsu\ Many are oma- 
mental, such as the sweet-pea (L. odoTiUus) and 
the everloslhig-peu (L. latijolius), and some uwdul 
us agricultural plants. 

Lat'lmer, Hugh, an KngUsh prelate, reformer, 
uiid martyr, iKirii at>oiit 14H5at Thurcoston, near 
I#('icester, (lie<l in lie entered Cumbridgt' 

t!niversity about 1505, and bc'cnmo m.a. in 
l.'SM. He took holy orders, and ()reii(*hed the 
Protestant <lognm, in wlitcli he was vigorously 
opposed. He was inudr chaplain to Henry Vill 
in 15:10, and during the ascendancy of Anne 
Holeyn in 1505 he w;is translated to the bishopric 
of Wort^oster. In 15:10 he resigned his bishopric 
to avoid aeceptunce of the Six Articles, and was 
iiiiprisoiicd, but on the luxiosainn of Edward VI 
he w'OH released and became highly popular at 
court. LI(Km the ac*ef'Hsion of Mary, Latimer 
was ('ited to ap(>ear, with Craiiiner and Ilidley, 
licfurc a eoiineil at Oxford, and condemned. 
After much delay and n second trial Latimer 
and Hidley were burned at the stake, 10th 
Oct., 1555. His preiK^hing was popular in his 
own time for its pith, siniplicity, and quaiiit- 

nt'fut. 

Latins (iMiini), the ancient inhabitants of 
Latium, in Italy, In >'ery early times the Latins 
formed a league of thirty cities, of which the 
town of Alhu Longa, said to have been built by 
/Vseuniiis, the son of iEneas, became the head. 
Uomc was originally a colony of Al^, aigl thus 
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the language of the Romans is known as the 
Latin langtuigc. 

Latin Union, a monetary conveiition insti¬ 
tuted in 1805, between France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, for an identical coinage (though 
not as regards the actual stamping), which was 
to be recognized as legal tender in the territory 
of ciich of the parties; in 1868 it was also joined 
by Greece. See BimelatUsm, 

Latitude, .one of the co-ordinates used to 
specify the position of a point on a sphere. 
Celential latitude is the angular distance of a 
liOHvenly body from the ecliptic. Geographical 
latitude is the angular distance of a plocc on the 
earlirsjiurfacc from the equator, measured along 
the mcridiun of the place (in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds). l*he latitude is therefore equal 
to the altitude of the |>olr, which may be found 
indirectly from 
obser\'ations of a 
circumpolar star. 

The usual method 
of determining 
latitude at sea 
is to oliserve the 
meridian altitude 
of the sun. 

(■recnwich time 
is known fmm 
the cliFonorneter 
or by wireless, 
so that the de¬ 
clination of the 
sun can be found from the imutioal almanac. 
From the suifs docii' itimi und meridian altitude 
the latitude Is found by a simple addition or sub¬ 
traction. Places near the e<ptutor ..re sale o l>c 
in l<no latitudes, those 'ear the pole In high lati¬ 
tudes. Parallels ot lutii do arc imaginary circles 
drawn upon the earth, pumllel the equator. 
The length of u degree of latitude is vuriublc, on 
account of the eart>*s dcN Nation from perfect 
Nf>hericity; near tJie (*<|uator a <legrce is 68‘7 
miles, near the poles 0il'4 miles. See Sur- 
veying. 

Latltudinarlans, u term applied to certain 
English divines of Charles IPs time, who en¬ 
deavoured to allay the contests tliut prevailed 
between the Episcopalians and the conjoint I'res- 
byterinns and Independents, and also between 
the Amiinians and Calvinists. At present the 
term generally denotes one who commends or 
sanctions deviations troxn the strict principles of 
orthodoxy. 

La'tium, the ancient name applied to a dis¬ 
trict of Central Italy on the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
extending between Etruria and Campania, and 
inhabited by the Latini, Volsci, and ^Equi. 

Lato'na the Greeks called Greek 

mythology, the mother of Apollo and Artemis. 
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She was wonhipped chiefly In I^yein, T>e1ot, 
Athens, anti other cities of Greets. 

Latour d'Auvergne, Thi^plule Main t'om^t 
de, French soldier, bom at C'arhaix. Brittany, 
1748, died IHOO. He enlisted in 17tf7, and be¬ 
came aide-de-camp to the due dc Crilloii, dis- 
tinguutbinfjr himself at Mahon in 1782. In the 
early days of the Kevolution lie was captain of 
grenadiers, but steadily refused promotion. His 
intrepidity and his Spartnn-likc existence, no 
less than his Inherent modesty, *l>eoaine tra¬ 
ditional * throughout the French armies, and 
Carnot obtained from Napoleon, then First 
Consul, a decree constituting Latour d*Auvergne 
First Grenadier of France, He was killed at 
Oberhaiisen, in Bavaria, but his spirtt lives 
to-day, and on c*eremoniaI occasions his name is 
onlied from the muster-roll of his regiment 
(40th), the senior si^rgeant retuming the thrill- 
^ ing res|>onsc iin;r/ au champ tfiwnncur. His 
remains were carried to the Fonth^n and in¬ 
terred, 4th Aug., 1880. 

La Trappe, a Cistercian abbey of Northern 
i'ranee, situated in a narrow valley of Normandy, 
miles north-east of Alenin. Founded in 
n40, It hod become in the sixteenth century a 
'i.mnt of licentious monks knuw'ii as * the bandits 
.•f J4i Trappe’. In the seventeenth century, 
hoa'cvor, the abbot Armand Jean Ic Bouthillicr 
Raned instituted u vigorous reform, and eaustnl 
monks to lulopt a life of severe asceticism. 
iiiKti.v Trappists passeil their time In devo¬ 
tions, mc<n.utioii, and labour, spoke no word to 
nu'h other except the saiutalion of Memento 
tnon, fed upon triiit and vegetables, and were 
rt‘r'*c*ly <’ul off fitim the woihl. At the Hevolu- 
1:^0 the Tmp,»is’s were oblig»Hi tf> leave France, 
hi;! -rwnro-rtturned expulsions look 

pluCf agni'i ia liri" ' Si?y • *'e u few houses in 
I'fcriimny, tw(» i.. iglnnd, . in Ireland, and 
in ArntMif a. «- wear a dark- 

’^/oa * frtiek, dor’s .>r ./ which covers the 

whole fm Thcii discif».i>^'' .s rnu<‘h as helofc — 
they go to bed at seven o,' right, rise at two, 
and maintain constant silence. 

Latter-day Saints. See MormonH. 
Lattice-girder, a girder, used largely in 



bridge construction, in which the web is made up 
of mild-stce] flat-bars or angle-irons riveted to 
the flanks and to each other, to form a system 


of diagonal bracing or latt lee*work. Half of the 
bracings net ns U'nsion nu^ml>eni and half as 
CMimprt*Hsioii memtiers. The girder rests on the 
pier at one end, and is provident with steel expan- 
hion rollers at the other. Other hmeid girders 
of similar ehnraeter art' the Warren, in whieh the 
web briulngs take the form of etpiiliiteml tri- 
unglcH, and the Murphy-Whipple or l*rati, where 
they arc in right-angled triangles. 

Lattice-leaf, or Lattice-plant, a veiy*' remark¬ 
able utpmtic plant of Mmlagasear {(hwiramira 
fenestriilis), by some ri'ferrefl to the iiat. onl, 
JuiusiginacTu*. by others to the Naiinlaetue, and 
noteworthy for the struelun* of iu leaves. The 
blade rtsetnbles lattice-work or o|>en needle¬ 
work, the longitiidinal ribs being crosstMl by 
eross-buni, and the interstices between them 
open, 

^ Latvia, an independent republic ereaUnl IHth 
Nov., 1818. Befon' the outbreak of the UusNian 
HevoJiition (1017) it formed part of the UiinnIiiii 
Kmpin*. The (nmntry esmsists of the former 
Ktissiun provinee of tVairlund (10,4715 mp miles), 
of Lafgalliu, or tlin'c districts of the province 
of Vitebsk (5282 sq. miles), and of the Huiitliern 
l>ortinn of Livonia (Rigs, Wenden, Wolmnr, and 
Walk, 8715 sep mile's). Ijutvla, iiihubitixl by the 
iH'tts (q.v.), Is mi ogricullumt country, the m»il 
iN'iiig fertile and highly eulilvated. Ihe indie* 
tries, whieh are being gradually develo|HHl, in¬ 
clude textih's, eheinieuU, and spirits. 'I'he 
ex|M)rts are dairy-pro<lu<‘U, timber, and flux, 
'llic inajorily of the |Hipulali<»n Is Frutestant, 
but there are nearly 2<8I,(NM) (Jreek-Orthoilux, 
and many Uomiui Catholks), esiK'elally in Lat- 
gaitia. Jews form 4*28 |ier cent of the entire 
population. A national Latvian Ihiiversity wim 
« •tiihlishcd fit Riga in 1818, The l^utvian Con- 
si ttiient Assf'iiibly. eonsisUng of 1.52 membi*rN, 
met on 1st May, 1820, but in 1822 the Coiistilu- 
(ioii had not yet been elalKiraled. Area, alxnit 
2.5,(MM) sq. miles; pop. (1820), 1,508,180, 

Jiistory,-'lAitvlo, Die land of the l^tts, was 
invaded by the (tcrinans in the thirteenth i*cii- 
tury, and the Teutoiiit* Order created a state (a 
Federal Republic consisting of RstJioniii, IJvoniu, 
(kmrland, and f^tgalllu) which liuited until 1500, 
Farts of the country were suliM'^ucntly unnexcil 
by Sweden, Lithuania-Foland, and Denmark, 
(kmrland alone retaining its Independence. After 
the iiartitioii of Foland (1772) Latgallia liceame 
Russian, anfl Courlarid lost its iiide|>eiidcnec* in 
1795. llen(«forth l^atvia remained under Hiis- 
sian rule till 1917. After the Htissiun Revolutkui 
(1017) the I.ctts, like so many other national¬ 
ities, demanded indefjcndcnec and the formation 
of an autonomous laitvla. A National Lettish 
Council was organisml, and on IHih Nov,, 181H, 
tJic sovereign fn*e state of l^t via was proeluinu'd. 
For nearly two years, however (till Aug., 1920), 
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ific LoUn hurl to fl^ht &p;ainst the trnopa of the War he raised a Million-pound Relief Fund, dif- 


Sovicl. (Jovernineiit iifid the Germans. The 
iiulepciidenee of the eoutilry was fonimlly n*- 
<*o^tii/.ed hy the Siipmiic Couiieil on 20th Jun., 

Lttuban, u town of FnisKiu, in Silesiu, on the 
QiieiHM. It Inis iimnufuclureN of woollen and 
liiM'ii elf>th mid tnbureo. There is 11 fourteenth- 
century convent of the MaKdulens. Pop. 1.5,400. 

Laud, VViiliurn, Archbishop of C*anterbury, 
born lit Rending 1.5711, and bcli<‘ad(d on Tower 
liill, fiondon, 10th .fun., 104.5. Ife was the sun 
of 11 clot liter, and rcc^eived un elernentury cdiicu- 
tion ut UeadinK, iimtriculuting at St. John's 
College, Oxford, in 1.5N9, and Nul)M;qiiently win¬ 
ning ti Kcholarship there. In 1590 he was 
admitted u Fellow of his i*ollege, and in 1008 
beemiie D.n. At .St. John's he studied under John 
Hiiekeridge, an Hlizal>ethun eerlesiastie reforiuer,i 
whose teachings inilueiu'ed him in after life. 
Laud WOK chaplain to Neile., Bishop of Rochester, 
in 1008 , and king's chuplnin, aceoiupunying 
•Fam(‘M I to Scotland in 1017. On the mxi'ssioii 
of Charles I he was nominated Bishop of Hath 
and Wells, and was translated to I^mdori in 
102H. in 10;i0 he was elected chuiu'tdlor of the 
University of Oxford, which he enriched with n 
valuable eoliection of nianuscripls, eNtublisliitig 
also a pnifcHHorship of Arabic, and, althniigb he 
rtTi'ived two offers of a eurdinars hut, he eventu¬ 
ally uervpted the oillce of Arehhishop of t'anter- 
bury, and was enthroned in 10;i:i. Prior to this 
ap|>olntinent land's ]nHiietu*i* iiinin erelesinsti<*ul 
mutters in general hiul only Ik'OII felt indirectly 
through ids |)oHilioii utsm the High ('omtiiisslun 
and in the Court of Star Cliumher, but now he 
was eimhied to adopt us an ideal the principles 
of nii(*keri(lgt\ and he had no scruples in iitili/ing 
all his political anrl ecclesiastical inlUieiiee to 
root out Calvinism and Uoiimn ('utholicisni and 
estubliNh the Kpi8<H>pa(\v. Rvcntuully he was 
iini)eachtHl by the l^ong Purliument (1841)), and 
np)M‘anHj at the bar of the House of I«onls, lioing 
coinndttcd thereafter to Uie Tower for high 
treason. After three years he was brought to 
trial, but the House of Commons passed n Hill 
of Attainder (4th .Tun., 1(145) declaring him 
guilty of high tn^iison, and condemneil him to 
death. Laud's I>mr// was published by \Vhaiton 
in 1894.—Him,KaiaAiMiY: Peter Bayne, Chief 
Actor:t i» the Puritan Nrinttution; A. (%'Henson, 
Archhi^hop fAtud: a Stndp; W. L. Mackintosh, 
iJfe. of lyUliam fAttid, 

Lauder, Sir Harry Miu'lennan, Sc<it8 vocalist 
and character comedian, Imrn 1870 (PortolH'llo); 
was siiceessi\Tly mill-boy, miner, amateur voca¬ 
list, and eventually made n hit at the London 
Pavilion. He took the tlieatrical public by 
Htorm, toim^ the United States, and reached 
the top of his profession. During the European 


fitsed Scottish patriotism in the L^nited States 
by song and story, and was knighted in 1910. 
He wrote a Ixiok of war experiences entitled A 
Mimtrel in France. 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, finit Duke of, 
iMjm ut Jx^thington, in Scotland, 24th May, 1618, 
died 24th Aug., 1082. He entered public life 
OS a Kculous Pn^byterian; was one of a Scottish 
deputation who waited on Charles I for the 
punHOfe of lAging u|M>n him the adoption of 
iiiiKlerate views: sat in the Westminster Assem¬ 
bly of l>iviiii*H in 1848; and not long afterwards 
W'UH a party to the delivery of the king to the 
ICngllsh army at Newcastle. .Stricken hy re¬ 
morse, be bc'oame eunvertcHl to the Royalist 
cause, and secretly undertook to raise n Royalist 
army, which he iinsuecessfully sought the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles II, to eonimund. 
When ut lust, in 1859, Charles H embarked for ' 
Scotland, he was uix'ompanied by Lauderdale 
who was taken prisoner at the Imttle of Wor¬ 
cester (1851), and was not sot at lilM^rty till the 
Restoration in 1880, when he joined the king ut 
Hrc^hi, and was made Secretary of State for 
S<H)tland. His (lower he used with iinHenipulous 
rigour in his efforts to force h^pisi'opuey u|K)n his 
former Pn*sbyterian friends. As u reward for 
his zeal and subserviency he was ensiled Duke 
of Laudenlttle and Marquess of March (1872), 
and raised to the English peerage as Earl of 
Guildford and 4 liin>n Petersham (1874), l>eing 
afterwards one of t^*o junta known as the ('ubal. 
As a result of the tyruiuiieal cmiiuUk*! which 
made his name the most hutcil and feared in all 
S<x)tland, un address was presented to the House 
of Conunous praying that he might be removed 
from all his otllirs. Charles was loreeil eventu¬ 
ally to nnnovc •dm, iiiid his resignation was 
HCi'Cpted in Oct., KiHO. In .Aug., 1882, liUiider- 
dale died and the dukedom became extinct. A 
selection from his manuscripts was cditiil by 
Osmond Airy, in four volumes, in 188.‘1-5. 

Laughing-gas, Nitrous Oxide, or Nitrogen 
Monoxide, N,0; called lauf^hing-gaa liccausc 
when inhaled in small (juuntity it causes h^-stcricol 
laughter. It is a colourless gas with slightly 
sweet odour, and resembles oxygen in some of 
its properties. Its physical constants are almost 
identical with those of carbon dioxide, a fact of 
some interest in connection with Langmuir's 
theory of molecular structure. The substance is 
prepared by heating ammonium nitrate, which 
decomposes readily, yielding nitrous oxide, 
NH 4 NOS ^ N,0 -|- 2H,0. Nitrous oxide, the 
* gas * of the dentist, acts us an anaesthetic, cither 
when inhaled pure or mixed with one volunic 
of oxygen, and is used in minor operations. If 
the gas is tq he used for this purpose, it is care¬ 
fully purified from other oxides of Nitrogen, 
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dried, and liquefled by pressure and cooling, and 
stored in iron bottles, 

Lau^hlng^ Jackass, or Giant Klni^flsher 
{Dacflo gigas)^ a bird nlliod to the kiiigtUher, 
deriving Us former title from the siiigulurly 
strange character of its cry. It is an inhabitant 
of AustraliUi being found chieny in the south* 



I^ujihinK Jackass {Dacito siltM) 


cnstrrn portion of that country. It makes no 
nest, but deposits its eggs in the deeuyetl hollow 
of a gum trts\ In length about 18 inehes, it 
has a darU’bnnvn crest, its buck and upper 
Rurfuee is oIp e-browu, wings brown-ldiick, and 
the breast and under port i(. ns uhile, crossed by 
faint bai*s of pale brown, 'i^'e tidl is longlsb, 
with n rounded cxtrcMiiity, tipped with white; 
;ts colour is a rich che.stiuit, with dee;) black burs. 

Laughter. Arnoiig the philosophers wlioliuvc 
• 'iideavotirrd to explain the eausi's of laughter 
V,re Aristotle {De (‘ieero (l)c ihaiure)^ 

Jlobbcs (Human Wz/arr), wbr» defines the eaiiM* 
of laugtUer to be a sudden glory, arising from 
a sudden conception of some einineney in our* 
selves t)y comparis<»ii with the infirmity of 
others ”, Shaftesbury, Darwin, Si»cneer, Ik'rg- 
son, and others, llergson thinks that mirth is 
the result of u contrast beiwf^n the stiffness of 
a mechanism and the stipplcm^s of life. We 
laugli at a man who slips and falls, Isccaiisc in 
falling he ob<'y*s mechanical law's, whilst we 
expect him tu In* agile enough to kt><*p his feet. 
Sonic authorities are of opiniofi that ^ dis* 
‘appointed exficctation * is enough to provoke 
laughUT,— Biblioobaphy: Herbert Six'mjcr, The 
Phynology of ijoughlrr (iilsga>'s: Scientific, Poll* 
tical, and Speculative); James Sully, An Rnnay 
on LaughUrx 11. L. Bergson, Laughten L. Dugas, 
PayehoU^ du rite, 

Launce, a name common to two species of 
fishes. othAwisc called sand-eels. They liave 


their name from their lunoe-hke form. See 
Sand-eel, 

Launceston (lans'ton), a town of Kngliiiul, 
county «)f t'oriiwall. The Primr of Wales as 
Duke of t'ornwtill rtH*eiv(*s htanage on th«» castle 
mound <if l^ium'cstoii, and the town itMdf |N&ys 
to him a pound of |M'p[HT. ISip. fiflHI* 

I^Aunceston, the scxvaul tow*n of Tasmania, 
by rail 120 miles north of Hobart, at the txin* 
fluenee of the North and South Ksk Itivers with 
the Tamar, wiiuii is navigable up to the town 
from the sea at Port Dalryinple, a tlistamx* of 
•14) miles. Pop. 2:i.72fi. 

LuuruVeie, tin* laurel family, a natural order 
of ajHiaUais diindyledoiis, eonsisting entirely of 
trci^s and shrubs inhabiting the wurincT parts of 
the world, and in most cases iirornutie. tinna* 
inon, ea-ssia, sassafras, and camphor arc pnaJueU 
of^the order. The iM'St-kiuiwn siwtics is the 
Limrua nobiliM^ Imiiti or sweet-hay* 

Lau'reate, Poet, a desigiiutioii first applIcHl 
to {Miets who wrre honoured by the gift of a 
laurel wrealli. It is now' tlie iiiune of an ofYleiul 
iiotnimiily eontmied with the royal liousehold of 
(■real llritaiti, ap|>ninted by patent, first gniiitcd 
by Charles 11 in IfiTt). The uppelliition is deriveit 
from Lat./aMrMS,a laurel, In allusion to the ancient 
praetiiT of erowning poets with a laurel wreath. 
Ttie custom, whieli extKt(*<l among the Greeks, 
was revivezi in the Middle .iges, and Petrarch 
was crowncii at Home in At the Univer- 

Ritif^ of Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge distin¬ 
guished griu!iiaU*H wen* presente<| with u laurel 
wreatfi, and were in eonH<*<pieru*«' styled Porftr 
jMureaUr, liu* royid Laurt'ale w'tis merely one 
of these in tin* king's service. 'Diey wen*, how- 
<*\;r. not erowmsl. and instemi of this honour 
tin ’ re<*4*ived iM'iisions. Such stipendiary royal 
IHM'Is were Chaueer, Gower, Skelton, Hubert 
Whillingbm, S|K*nser, and Samuel Dunieb lien 
.loiiKon, who rceeived a peiiKion in 1010 and 
10:kl, eaine to Ik* r<*garded us Laureate, Init the 
title, as it seems, was never oificiaily eotifern*d 
<»n Idm. The first KngHsh p<iet who received the 
title of IVk*) lauinuite by royal letters put(*nt W'tis 
.Tohn Dryden, on IHth Aug., 1070. At one time 
the jKMireate uszxl to furiush an (mIc on the birth- 
(Lay of the king or ii|Mjn tin* (M'easioii of a milionul 
victory, ilie etiadiinienlH of the ollU*!; Ixing £HK) 
a year w'ilh a fi(*r(*r* of canary. «Sinee tin* ndgn 
of (k*orge 1)1 there have iM'cn no spi'ciul duti(*K 
eonn(*eicd with the ollUx*, which now has a 
yearly allowance of £72 uttuehed to It. Krorn 
the time of Charles II the follow'irig ])(x*ts have 
held the office* of laureate: John Dryden, Thomas 
Shiulwell, Nahum Tate, Nieholiis Howe, Lawrenr^e 
Kusden, (>>lley Ciblier, William WhiUdieiul, 
Thomas W'arlon, Henry James Pye, Holx'it 
Southey, William Wordsworth, I^rd Tennyson, 
Alfred Austin, and Hobert Bridges. -Cf. W, P. 
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CJray, Ttte Ports Laureate u] England: their 
History and their Odes, 

l^iuret, a pliint to thr gvuus laiuniR, 

riuL ortl. Kaiirai'f'ir. t(» wtiirh it thr naim*. 
'I'Imt bwui*1-t»ii) or Uiuri'l (Laurus tntbifis) in u 
native of the iiorih of Afru^u atiii Mnith of Kuro{M', 
uhil m <’iiltiviil4'(l ill ^urdeiiH not only on ui^eouiit 
of iU grureful u|ipearHiu!c% hut iilfwi for the tiro- 
mutic frui^ruiKi^ of iU evorf^nH’n ieuvctn. The 
fruit, which in of a |>ur|>le colour, niid also the 
IciivcH, have long been iiM'd in iiiedtdtie os 
MtiiiiulunlH and carniinutivcH. 'rhe coiiinion or 
f'hcrry laurel im fVr<lviM laurocerdsus, the Por- 
tiiffiil VerdHm lusitanira^ the Npurf(e-laurc‘l 

ikiphne itanreCla^ hut tlitiK* arc very diCTorent 
from the true laurel. In ancient titnes lierocs 
and scholars were crowned with wreutlis of hay 
leaves, whence the terms lauretM in sense of 
honours (and similarly hays), and laureate. Kn^m 
the fruit of the swL‘<*t'hay or laurel several oily 
sulistunei'M have lieen exlruetcrl. Thus theit! is 
the oil of laurel, a yellowish oil with an odour 
of laurel and a strorijK bittiT taste; laurel fat, a 
yeltowlsli-xreen buttery sulistani'e, usc*d for em¬ 
brocations in rheumatism, paralysis, deafness, 
&c. Water distilled from the leaves of the 
cherry-Jaun*! {laurel-water) contains prussic ueid, 
and is used medicinany. 

Laurentlan, in Kcolof^y, a tenn applied to a 
vast and very ancient series of strutined and 
orystulllnc rocks, including gneiss, mica-schist, 
quartzite, serpentine, and limestone, found in 
the Laurentlan Plateau of Canada. The granites 
and gneisses originally styled Laurentian arc now 
known to be intrusive in rocks of still earlier date, 
and the name is likely to fall into disuse; the 
term /Irchcran Is now generally given to the 
older members of the prc-Cainbrian group, and 
by many authors to the whole group. Sec 
Geology, 

Laurentian Plateau, a great physiographical 
rt^gioii in Canada, eoniprising an old mountain 
mass, considerably affeetetl by weathering, and 
now about feet In mean elevation. It 

extends os u vast sweeping crescent round Hud¬ 
son Hay. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, C-anadian statesman, 
born of French Roman Catholic parents at St. 
Lin, Qtielieo, 20th Nov., 1841, died, at Ottawa 
l7Ui Feb., 1010. Educated at M‘Gill Uiiivcr- 
Bity, Montreal, he was called to the Bur in 1804, 
and seven years later entered the Provincial 
Assembly. In 1874 he l>ocame a member of the 
Fe<lcnU Assenibly, in 1877 Minister of Inland 
Revenue, and in 1801 leader of Ute Liberal party. 
In 1800 he became Premier of Canada, being the 
first Frcnch-Canodlan or Roman CoithoUc to hold 
that post. He represented C4Uiada at the 
Colonial Trade Conference in London in 1002,. 
and at ImiHTiol Conferences in 1007 and 1011. 


In this year his Government advocated a measure 
of trade r(*ciprcK*ity with the United States, but 
was (lefeutrd, and n'Kigned ofllix*. He was made 
a I’rivy Councillor in 1807, unci a c.c.m.o. At 
the outbreak of the European War he supported 
Uie parliamentary vote in aid «>f the mother- 
country. In 1917 he opfMised compulsory ser¬ 
vice, and during the conscription controversy was 
deserted by many of his followers.—IT. O. I). 
Skelton, The Day of Sir W, LawnVr. 

Lau'rusKne, or LaurustEnus (ribiinnim 
tinus), a favoiirile evt*rgri*en shrub lM*loiiging to 
the south of hhiro|»e, and grr>wn in Britain. Its 
(lowering season Is from IJc^uiImt to April. 

Laurvlk, a seaport town and spa of Norway, 
on a mnull fjord entering from tlu! Skugerrak, 
at the mouth of the Lauven, 87 miles m.h.w. of 
Christiania. Pop. 10,105, 

Lausanne, a town of Switzerland, capital of 
the canton of Vaud, and a noted tmiribl <‘entn^ 
It is built on three hills, and is divided into two 
parts by the Flon Valley. .\ bridge, the Grand 
Pmt, spans this vuticy and links u]> the Citi on 
one side with the Ilourg on the other. The town 
is overshadowed by Us outhrdrul (Notre* Dame), 
which dates from 128.5, a (rotliie erection Inst 
restored in 1000, and repiite<i to Ik* thi* finest 
mediaeval buikling in Switzerlaiul. A university 
has occupied the Palais de iiuniine since 11KM1. 
Giblmn IIvckI at I.Hiisanne, and here he wrote 
the greater part of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Pop. (1020), 07,858. 

Lava, a general term for all rock-matter that 
flows, or has flowed, in a molten state* from vol¬ 
canoes, and which, when cooled down, forms 
varieties of Igneoxis rock, the structure of which 
is influenced by slowness or rapidity of <*ooling, 
while the minenils that separate out depend 
mainly on the chemical composition of the mnsH 
(see Igneous Rocks), Lavas an* often scoriaceous, 
througli the (*scape of gases from the viscous 
moss. A confemporaneowi Ifwa Ited is one which 
has been poured out over the surface of one 
deposit, and covered by subsequent deposits. 
The portion of the lava that has cooled in the 
volcanic vojit, or in a dyke, without reaching the 
surface must be classed os tnfnisitw, and connects 
the flows with the material that occupies the 
subterranean cauldrons. 

Laval, a city of France, capital of Mayenne, 
on the River Mayenne. The twelfth-century 
Cathedral of the Trinity, the ducal ch&teau, and 
tlic ancient city gates are prominent features. 
Damasks and other linen goods, flannel, paper, 
leather,.flour, dye-stuffs, and machinery are 
manufactured. The linen industry was intro¬ 
duced into X^aval in the fourteenth century. 
Pop. 30,000. 

LaTa'tom Johann Kaspar, celebrated as a 
physiognomist, was bom 1741 at* ZQrich, In 
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SwitzerUnd* and dM 1801. He flrat appealed 
to the public aa a poet in IfOT, and then beoante 
pastor of a y.0rirh rhurrh (1774). lAvnter is 
best known, however, as tlie ori|{inutor of n 
B^'stern which, when upplusl to the lines iiiul 
cuntouni of the fuiH*, he elHiiiied !«> U* able to 
read the ohanuder of its owner. JIc ailopted the 
Ideji ill 170U, and published liia great work under 
the title of Physu^iwniiral Frapnmis (4 vois., 
177S*8). 

Lavaur (1:1-vur), a town of FmTic'c, depart¬ 
ment of l^irn, 2:i inil<*s south-w'CMt of Allii. Its 
casllc WHS storineil in 1211 hy Simon de Mont* 
fort, and the refugee Alhigenses were massacred. 
I\»p. IIHMK Si'O AHrifirftJtfs, 

Lavclcye (lav-lA), l^milc IjOUis Victor, TBnron 
de, (I Ih'lgian pithiical 4*coiimnist, liorn 1A22, 
diet) in 181 * 2 . He was ediieutiHl at Dniges and 
s I’uris; pubtisliHl his Unit work in IH4T, and 
fiernme professor of e<sinoniieH at the Univer- 
sily of I.i/>g4‘ ill iwvt. He pid>lislu'<l many works 
on the M'ienee of eiHinomUrs, of which we may 
mention: Eturtr rf’A'onomfe ruratr (tHU4), iS/^- 
»irn/.v potiliqnr (1882), and Ia: A’neta- 

(ittme ccnfem/iorain. 

I-av'ender (lAnamlilla tiera), n dclighthdly 
fragrant shrub l\ to 4 hnit high, nut. ord. I.abiabe, 
a native of tin* south of I<hiro)>c. Under favour¬ 
able ronditions it contains one-fourth of its own 
wrigid in (*nniphor. It also pnKliioos n volatile 
oil, which is niiieh in demand as an excellent 
perfume. This oil is got liy distilling the flowers. 
It has a pale-yellow (‘oloiir, uromutie odour, and 
u hot tu-'tr. lic.sides Iw-iiig ernploycsl as a |)er- 
fuiin'. It is used io im-<iicine iw a stimulant in 
bystrriii, colic, atal other ailments. Spirit qf 
l.tnrmii't is pn pfircfl hy dig(*sLing the fresh 
^ INouts ia nN'tillcd spirits and distilling. Ijovnider- 
is .1 soliittoii of ml of lavcrid(*r in spirit along 
ujth otfo of roH<‘.s. hiTguinot, tmisk, <‘lovni, rosc- 
marv. A.-, This preparation, after standing for 
some time, is htraincHl an<l tnixcil with a certain 
pn»|wtrtion of distilUsi water. • 

Laver, n name given to two species of Algir 
of the genus l^irphyni -/*. tactniaia and t\ wd- 
ffdriA. They are employed ns food, saltcf), eaten 
with pcpfxT, vinegar, and oil; and arc said bi 
be useful in st^rofulous troubles and glandular 
tumours.—6Vrm lover is the t’tva Adfsjnma. H 
alsf> is employed aa food, stewed and seasoned 
witli lemon-juice, and is ordcreri for scrofulous 
. patients. 

LavoUier (lA-vwH-si-ft), Antoine fxiurent. 
French chemist, was bom at Furis 2flth Aug., 

174!!, <lied 1 TO-i. He was educated at the College 
Mararin, sUuIying mutliematics and astronomy 
under Lacaillc. He published several treatises, 
truveiled through France collecting material for 
a gcotogici^l chiirt, iKcame an assnriatc of tlic 
Academy in 17U8, and obtained the post of 
Vot. VH. 


Farmer-General of Taxes In 1700. His wealth 
and position enabled him to extend hts raseairbes, 
and the new disi*o\'erit*s of Frit»Btley, Black, and 
raveiidlKh gave iin|>etiis and dircvtkiii to bis 
Hludit^. In I7UU he sat on Hie (Vimmiiision of 
Weiglits atul Measures, and in 1701 tn'came Coni- 
missary to the Treasury. In 17W4 laivoisier was 
aceused befltre the ('oii\Tntlon as an ex-Farmer- 
(Tencral and guilloUiietl. He was the flixt to 
organize the melhiHls of eheiuistry and establish 
its terminology. Ilia most important disooxTries 
are to hv fouml in his TmiV <fe Chimie and 
A/rfmo»res dr Pht/»i4pte et de CAtmie.-Dini.to- 
oiiAriiv: K. Grimaux. /xmoisiVr tfninh m cor- 
rr.v/N>rwkinee, ttea monr^seri/s, wn jHtpierH defamille 
et iVatUrte dorumentu tnAiihi; M. 1*. K. Bertliclot, 
Im K^Hdutioit cAimt^ia*.* ixitmider, rfte, 

Lnw, Amln^w Bonar, British polliielun and 
party leader, was Ixtrn In IHAH in New BriiiiH- 
wick, the son <»f a l*n‘Hbyterlau clergyman. 
I'^hieut<‘d In i'anada, llainfltun. and ut (ilasgow 
High Sch<K>l, he enU^m) Die iron trailc, and was 
in busirunut until IIHKI, when lie entered the 
House of Commons tw Ihiionisl inemU'r fur 
Hlackfriars, Glasgow. In 1002 he was Parllu- 
inentarj^ Secretary to the Board of Trade, but 
lost bis Heat to U. N. UarnoH (Labour) in 1000. 
He xviis subsequently retiinuHl for Dulwich, and, 
on resigning Ids scat to contest North-WcNt 
Manchester, where he was <jefcuted (1010), hr 
Huccessfully contcst.od lh« 'k‘, Lancashire, In 
1011. On the resignalion of Mr. A. J. Balfour 
he lieoumu I*cader of the Opiawition until 1015, 
when he was up|>oiiiU'd Colonial Secretary. On 
ilic resignation of Mr. Asquith In 1010, Boimr 
I.aw declined to fnrm a (-uhinet, and joined 
Mr. Lloyd Ge<»rgr ns rt Grmlittori Unionist., lie 
acf ;>tcfJ olllcf* uiiflcr the OiMfiHoii, and was 
boll*. (*lmncr|lfir «»f the Exchequer and IxriwJer 
of the House of ('<iinrnons, a |K>st s|>eeiHlly 
erc'utod for him, until 10IH. He sat in the War 
('ahinet from loio until 1010, and in the general 
election of 1018 he was relumed us ('oalitioii 
Unionist for the Ccnlral DivlHion, Glasgow, and 
apiwrintcxl Loi'<l Frivy Sc‘td and lx;uder of the 
llouM*. He was Hritish Fleid|>otentiary at the 
VcrsaillcH (^inference, in 1021 he resigm^l oflhx^, 
but retained hts seat in Farliament. As a tsoni- 
nation honour he was made Frivy Councillor in 
loll. He died on aoth Olol/cr, 102H* 

Law, .Tohn, of l^iuriston, a celebrated Scottish 
llrmncier, son of a goldsmith of Edinburgh, tiom 
1071, dicfi lit Venice 1720. lie was bred to no 
profession, but Ix'ing skillt*d in acoounU he made 
various pnqiositls to the .Scottish Farliament to 
remedy the currency, which were rejected. Sub¬ 
sequently he fled from his country in consequence 
of a duel; xisited Genoa and VenkM?, where he 
Hccumiiluted a fortune by gambling; settled in 
France, where he received royal fmtronage, and 
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tlH'n* Ntart(>(l a priviitf* hank, and floated his 
<*C‘lc‘brate<l MiKHiNsiiifii ('ofn]»any. llis immediate 
was NO ^rral. that he wan iiuirie a ('oiin- 
eillor of Stale* and (!otiiplroller>(jeii<*nil, hut. the 
hir^e aiiaHiiit of pafH*r money iNNUC'd depreeiated 
l.lie HliareN, and Jed te> the* C!o)la|»M* of hiN Hehc'mcN. 
Having hurl to lice frrmi Kriinee, he wanrleit'd 
alHaii l*]urc»|M' iim u guinlder, and died at Veiiir^e 
ill fioverty. A volume entitled OCuvren tlf •/. 
!ahv wuh puhliHlied at Paris in 17IN), and re¬ 
printed in 1H4:{. -(.'f, A. W. VViston-tilynn, Jnhn 
0/ iMurinUm, 

Law, (^onatitutJonaL The provincf* of t'on- 

Atilutional Law, Ktuted in ^{eiierul terms, is to 

define the ]K)wers and funetioriN of the several 

)N>dif*s entriiNterl hy a state with the makinj( «if 

laws, the enforeemerit of laws, and the int.erpn*- 

tatioii of laws, to re^iilati* the relatioim of IlieHC 

M'veral orfj^aiiN to one another, U) the niaeiiiiaviy 

of loeal ({overnnienl, and to the indivhhnil stih- 

jeets of the state. It deteniiinf's mieli inullers 

as siieeessioii to the thnuie; the rriyal pr(*ro^a- 

tives; the (pmlitieation for nieinlN*rship, pnvi> 

leges, and iNiwers of the lIouKes of Pniiiaiiient; 

the fiinetion of ministers; the organi/ation of 

the administrative departments, and of ttir 

eourlH of jiistiee; the Jiiristli<>lion8 of tliese 

eourts, original or ap(H*llate; ttie iHm'ers of loeal 

gov'erning iNKlies; the rt'lations la'taiHm the 

mother eoimtrv amt its domiiiimis and eolonies: 

« 

the riglits of tlie state against it.s sidijeels; and 
the proteetion aial r<'inedl(‘s wtiieh the snhjeets 
may elaim fnun the state, in the I'xereise of 
private riglits of |K'rson and pro|H‘tiy. 

The ('onstitiitioii of a state thus rsiiisists of 
two parts: (ri) the institutions whi<*h exereise the 
Uin*e ehief fnnetions of governineni, legisUitive, 
exeeutive, aiirl jiidietal; and (6) tlu* niles or 
laws W'liH'h rc'giilatc tin* mode in wtnr*h (*neh of 
these should rxereise its |M>w*ers, inde|H‘ndently, 
in rt*lt\tion to the other orgiins of government, 
and to the inrlividual suhjeets. TlK*se relations 
and rul<‘s may detinitely U* laid down in u written 
diieument as in tlie eiiM* of the I'nittHl State's 
find Kiiincrr, In («r(*at Jlritaiii the ('oustitution 
has not Inm so rediiml to a e*odc, hnt has come 
iiitti tiring pieex'ineid so as to meet priu*ti<*al 
iUT<‘KHiti4*H us they nroso. The rights of iuiUvidiinis 
in this c'oiintry art' tied as in some<\)ntiiu'ntal 
i'ountrli‘8 c*xplie*illy guiirantt*cet, Imt have Imhui 
estahlUhoei gradually us the n*Kult of jndieial 
d<*eisuinN in partieular eus€*K. The exinstitutionul 
law eif our emintry is thus beterogt'iietius in 
ehuraeter, iHiiwiiiting in part of Ktutiites like 
Magim Chartii, 1!215, the Bill of Rights, and 
the Parliament Aet, 1911, partly of customary 
law, and partly of Judicial precedents. Alongside 
eif these constitutional laws have grown up a 
luiniber of conventions or understandings which 
have lull ll\c lorci of laws but which arc an in¬ 


tegral and vital part of our Constitution, giving 
to it tniieh of its di^tinctive character. These 
convent kins re'gnlntc such mnttcni as the [Hitii- 
tirm and foriiiation of a Cuhined, the eicNuisions 
when it is protN'r llial a Ministr}' Kheaild retire, 
the prc'elsc |Njlitieal fiinetion.s of the ('rnw*n, and 
obviously (liseharge a Vi'r)* useful fiinetion in 
rec'oneiliiig the eonlliets lictwecii different parts 
of the eonstitiitioiial ina<'hitiery in eimmistuiiees 
which (xiiikl hardly come within the mhiik* of or 
1m* regulatcifhy pro|M*r law's. 

I'lie relatkins lM*iween the legisliitim; and 
exeeutive and tlu' Judiciary an* difTerent iinrler 
dirferent const it 1 it ions, tint in Kiiglaiid the legis¬ 
lature is the ultimate soiins* of |inw'er in the 
Htat<*.*‘ Parliament (<smsiNling of King, l..ords, 
and ('ommons) has absolute legal sovereignty 
ill virtue of wliiiii it nl.ioe may ]ni.sN, alter, or 
repeal any law. Parliament is KU|KTior to the , 
jiidieiar^', wbiiii cannot by any dceisi<tn ovrrftirfi 
but can only interpret aiul apply the law* as 
deelarcil by Parliament. I*arlianient has also 
e<introi over the exeeutive, for ministers are 
aceomitable to the legislature and can only 
continue in oflUx* so huig as they eomnmnd the 
ContideiKX* of the legislature. 

In these rrs|><'ets tiu' Iliitisti Parliament 

cdfers a strong contrast to t'ongiess in ttie I'liitetl 

States. In the I'nited Slates Ihe relations of 

legislutim', exeeutive. and judieiary are it'gu- 

laled liy the prtneipie of ttie ‘separation of 

|Hiwers\ torign‘s.s has no I'ontrol o\er the 

ininistry, W'hieli <‘aii continue in nn'ue for its 

appointed term whettier it enjo\> the (xmthleiut* 

of the legislature or not. Kiirtlit*r, ('nngrc'ss does 

not ]NiNS('s8 legislative sovereignly: ihe seopi* 

of ttie meuMireH it may piuss is stru-llv deltned in 

the (‘onstiliition. and any staltites eoiitrarN* to 

• ♦ ^ 

the fundamentals of the CfUistitiitioii mav 1m* 
overturned as null and voiil b> the Supreme 
Court of .Judientiire. The judieiary is thus ptnc*t*d 
in an in<le|iende,.t nn<l paramount iNisition so us 
to Naff'guurd the written ('oiistilution from inno¬ 
vation and ehangt*. The dm'trine of the separa¬ 
tion of iKiw'crs may thus dcv'clop considerable 
friclioii iM'twecn the difTerent organs of govern¬ 
ment, w’hilo Ihe rigidity of the WTittcn Consti- 
tut ion, ehangcalile not liy the legislature but 
only by a eimibroiis mnehiner^'. may prevent or 
at least retard reforms whu'h are approved by 
the iHMipli*. 

In Britain, luiwx'vcr, by nieans of the Cabinet 
Bystem, a device which has im]>errepti)>ly and 
without enaetnient etime into lieing, a link has 
bcx*n created between the exeeutive and the 
legislature, for tlic members of the Caliinet are 
ttt once the king*s ministers and members of 
either House of l*arliamcnt, l>eing selected from 
the party "Which coiumands a majority in the 
House of Comnions, Tlic electorate uiua exercise 
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throufrh thc'ir repix'iiciitutiviHi in Parliament a 
oontrul over the |M>liry of we ininiKtr>', and over 
the pr«>f{rainme of leKista\ive menatireK wlih'li 
the miniHln*’ intoKhuv into'Purliuinent. A|tniii» 
lK*%*auM‘ of the alisf'nee (»f that ri^tidily wliieli ik 
inevitahle in a written t'onatitution, the HritiNh 
OuiKtitiition in innrt' res^MinKive U* the deiimtid 
of the eloetorate for ehaii^e and reform. No 
K|H*eial miu*hiner>' reqiiin^ to Ik* set in motion, 
no fiindaineiitiil law fotliuU le^islglion in any 
s))ceinl <iip(vtion. only the demands of the 
eleetonite nird Ik' cstnsidered. Parliuinent can 
make and it ran also iiniiiake any law. It is 
f4»r the time iM'inf; invc'sICNl with oiniii|M>lenf*(\ 
iiiin'Ktrit'ted hy the provisions iif p^A'uais 
staintf's or l>v tlie inf>ht timdv estiihlished ndes 
of f*oininoii law. unfettered hy jiidieiul pn^eedcnts 
or the will <d the exeeiilive. 

Another featiin* of tair ('onstitution is di*serilMxl 
l»v Pndeswir Dhry as the Hole of Law. The 
same law applies tr> all alike. There arc‘ thus no 
le^al privileges enjo>iHl by any lUH'ial eiass, and 
otily very liiuitisi iiiimunitieHextended tooflleerK. 
1 m some efiuntrh'S then* an; K|>reial rules whieh 
ottly to olheials, and H|HX‘ial adiiunistrulive 
V it h a more or leas odleial eoni)K»Hit l(»n, 
ipe*stioiis in w'liieh odieialH an* involved, 
r.ch ns all onif'ialH, iiiilllary and civil, an* 
M - • '!'• tor their aelums to the oniiimry csnirls 
aiw iioary law', and in a fpiestioii with a 

eiv.h.in o has snffrred injury arc aiiswerable 
hoth (i\ '<> and eriininally. They eunnot plead 
fti»r stale or the tsanniiindN <if a mi|K*rior 
:.s jw>ihi4‘:Cion foi eoinmittinj; a wrontf. HeK|H‘et 
fir individual freedom and private rjf(hts Is thus 
Jie basic prifieiptc of our Ccuiiititiition, w'hieh 
Is prohhe in its provision of nnusIh^H for the 
^infriti^f'ineni and invasion of the ni(ht of (he 
\nbji*el to fns'dnni of N|Ms*eli. the exereiw* of his 
eallinji;, the use of Ins pnqM'rly and his persoiial 
IiIkt! v. 

Law, Courts of. .Instiee in Knf(l<>Hd is ud- 
mitiistcml hy a S4‘ries of murts, eentnd and l<ft*al, 
all ^nulefl with refereiK*c to the intporlance of 
Mie clasM'K of ensi's with whieh they deal. 

Central —The historic Courts of Oun* 

mon Law, vix. C<irnnion PIctis, Kinf;*s B<*iieh, 
and Kxeheqner, all anise by a |»nM'ess of de¬ 
volution from the (*uTia Oegin or Kitig*s C’ourt. 
To b<idn with, the f*una of the Nonnan 

kin^ wxts e<in(S*rned wilh matters directly 
•affecting the niyal interests and the ileiermina- 
tion of flispiites latwren the greater subjects. 
For the gnat iiiiims of the people justice was 
lirlininistered and law enforced hy means of the 
old popular courts of Mre and hundred which 
had existed in England prior to the Norman 
* Conquest, and in the baronial courts of the 
feudal over)nnls. 'riit* }>opular and feudal eourbi 
were only gr.'ulually brought into relation with 
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the niyal courts. Step hy step the King ac(|uircd 
an effec'ltve superx'iHion of the lo<*al courts which 
was aehievtd liy the ap|Kiiiitmeii1 in eaeli shin* 
of a niyal n*pn*Heiitiilive known i\s llie sherijjt 
and hy the pnietit*!* of sending out from his 
('artu Kefiis itinemiit jiistu*<*N wh«i iiumIc |M*n«Htjeal 
eireuitM of the Nhin*N, and by (lie writ Kyslein 
which enabled the royal (smrts to take t'ogni/.unc'e 
of suits whieh w'en* pending or liatl hitherto 
usually Ihh'ii hniught U'fon* the local csiurls. 
Ily tiu'se means niyal jnstuv became csi-extenslve 
with iiuluinal justux*, and the royal csiurU, instead 
of iMMUg primarily n’st'rvisl for the d(*i‘Uion of 
mutters afTcs'Hng the king and his gn*nter stih- 
JeeUi, w'ON now' nunle avaihihle to all siilijt'els as 
II (Hiurt of llrsl instuiUK* or by way of apfM*al. 
The itien’UMC'd cHiiiHH*l**fiey of the f'nriVi ifeg/s, 
and (he iiien'using mass and varied eharaeter 
oT Ihe business with whieh it w'as ealied upon to 
deal, nee(*ssitatt*d in lime a Nystematii* tUvisioit 
of its wfirk into departmeiils, and the tievolutioii 
of partieiiiar elassc's of eases on separate iKitlies 
of jinlges. Hems* anise iiUiiiiaUdy a series of 
tlislinet tsiurls, all orfsIxNits from the piimit 
iMuly of the f'uriVi /frgis, and alt having tlicfireti- 
eally at least a more or less preserilHHl sphere of 
jiiristlk'tion. The hrsl iiftheM' courts to Ikxsiiiic 
tlelinitely markisl off was the ('oiirt of f’omnimi 
PleiLM, whieh may lie tni<‘e<| io the n*tgii m( 
Henry 11, and tlie pn>\iM>;* 4if whieh was ft 
di‘c*ide lx*! ween sulijeet ,• it subjeet in eases 
when* the myal hiteresis wen* not djn*i-lly 
affeelcsi. Finally then* existed side by siile tlin^e 
siieli eoiirts; 

1. (*oiirt of ICxehc*(|uer, d<‘aling with Hseal 
Timttcrs. 

2, (‘oiirt of ('oiiiiiion Pleas, d<‘eidlng disputes 
b> 'wcTii subjeet ami subjc'el. 

*1. ('oiirt of King's lleiieh, dealing with pleas 
of the ('row'll, im'ludiiig eriines whii'h hiid now 
(*otiie to Ik’ (‘fimx'ived <if as an injury to flic state 
and not merely as in primitive (iiiies to the 
individual affeeted. 

Thiau* couiia of justice dis)K*riM*d Cmnnam l^nv, 
which eaine to Ik* highly teehnieal, iiarmw, and 
slereotyfied in ita pnieedtm*. In many eases its 
provisions pn‘ssed harslily on litigants, or failed 
to pm vide a n'ni(*dy, nml so {s’lilions were fre- 
<|tK*ntty made to ihe King to initigatc the harsh- 
nesK or supply the dcHeieneies of the (Vuninon 
Law. These )K*tilions were generally n-ferreil to 
the i'liHiieeltor, the ' kee|K‘r of the king's cmiii- 
seietiee *. lienee grew up a new cxiiirt, the Court 
of (!hnnc*cry, <liM|)ensing jiistU'c acr*onliiig to 
rules of equit}', a system isitiqKiunded of notions 
of mond right and eoininon sensi;, and <*laiming 
to override in pariieulur eases the rigid terhnii*al 
rules of the Common Law. The history of 
F«nglish law for centuricii is in gnuit nieasiiiv the 
histoiy of the conflict of the three Courts of 
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(Virninoii raw. c-ai-Ii by moanii of local Jl. Tho Vrfihnie^ and AdmiraHy Diti» 


lli’tirais to jiMToaHc itM jimHdi<‘lion and to ultrH<'i 
at tli<‘ ex|M*nNo (»f tho othcrH; and of 
the rrststancr of IIm* ( oiirtN of Cotniiioii Law uh 
a wholr to Niiitilar ononmuhrnontH «»n tho jmrt of 
tlio (Vairt. of ('lisiiKTry. Ttiiin (bo Kx('b(*r]iior, by 
iiioatiH of tbo Writ f^nom}nii.v, onablod a iibiintifT 
in u Nuit Ih'Iwooii Hiibjoot and 8ubje<*t to inukc 
a bot.itiouN uvoniiont Unit be wan tbo ^ kinf’*8 
di‘bt.or\ and was (iriA'ontod from paying tlu* 
King boomiM* of ttio dofoiidmit*H dofuult. Again, 
tbo C'oiiri of King's llonrii, wbiob bad an original 
jiirisdioliofi in troNpasN ni vt armis in MiddloM'x, 
Htniilarly (mmioIiocI on tiie apborc of Common 
J'loas by tlio isHtic of tbo Writ Latitat^ wbiob 
onaldod a plaintiff, by a ftotitioii» iivitmioiiI Ibat 
tbo flofondaiit bad oommittod huoIi a trospass, to 
bring a oivil aotion of dotd in tbo King's Monob. 
Again, by moaiiH of injunotions and HuigMonifs, 
ttu' Court of Cbanoory ootd<l Ntay proooodings 
or nullify tbo oftoots of judginont in tbo Courts 
of Coinmou 1>aw. Tbti.s it oamo alMitit that tbo 
tbriT CmtrtN of Common baw, King's Honob, 
b<xobof|iior, and Common IMouh, originally dis- 
tiiiot, oamo to oxorolso n virtually oonourront 
jiiri.sdiotioii wiioro Common baw gavo ado(|ua(e 
r<*liof. Thin htato of iiiatlors, wbiob gavo riso to 
many unomalioH aiul abiisoK, <inly oamo to an 
otid witii tbo Judioaluro Act of 1H73. This Aot, 
as amondoil by tlio Aot <»r I87.>, pnaliiiHsl far* 
n'aoliing n^bmiiN of maobinory and pniooduro, 
and at tbo njuiio tbiu', if it did iit>t * fuse taw and 
ripiity*, did iniiob In romovo liio <lirfor<*iiro Ix'- 
iwoon tbo two systoms and tin* iiusinvontoiu*c to 
ligilanis. 'I'bo oigbl Nuporior onurts of roooni • 
King's Honob, Common IMoas, l''\obo()nor, Clutn- 
oory, I'robato, ])ivoriH% Adniiralty, anti Hank* 
rnptoy w<to inorgod into one grt'at omirt oulbst 
tbo Suitroino ('<»urt of .fudioattm*. whioli has 
two bmnobos, (1) tbo lligli I'onrt of .Tustioo, 
wbiob is a ooiirt of first instuiioo as woll as a 
Court of Appoal I'rtun inforior tMiirls, and (*2) 
tbo Court of Appoal, wbiob is n (sairt of intor- 
modiato iipfioal, tliert' lioing u (Inal ap|H*al fnnii 
its dooisioiiH tu the Ibuiso of b<mls. 

'i’bo //ig/i (\turt of Ju/tihr has now timx* 
Divisions: 

1. 'I'bo Kingi's liench IHvmnn (inoorjwrating 
sinor 188t tbo oldor Divisions «tf Khtg'a Honob, 
Common IMoas, ami K\obe<pior), pn'sidod over 
by tlio lH>nl Cliiof .Instioo of Kngliind, It is from 
tbo King's Henoh Division timt the judges of 
ossi/.e who go on cirenit arc clmiK'n, and their 
sittings art* tb^tued to lie siUlngs of Die High 
Court of Jusliec. From tlie King's Hench 
Division also are ■elected the judges of the Court 
of Oriniiiml Appeal ert'uted by the Crimiiuil 
ApiM'iil Aot of 1W7. 

a. Tbo ChotuTry /WtiJU'ort, presided over by the 
I«onl Cbiinctdlor. 


siVm. / 

Kvery judge can ,ot in any division, but in 
praotioo speoial olassos of work are assigned to 
spt'oial divisi<in.s. Again, to pro\‘ont arroani and 
<*ongoh(ion, work may Im* traiisforred from one 
division to another. Flirt tier, in evcr>‘ cause 
coiniiienoed in tbo High Court, Ixith law and 
equity are administered so that l>oth plnintilf 
nnd ilefondunt got the benetlt of any relief to 
wbiob they would liai’c !x*oii out ilk'll formerly 
in the ('ourt of (iiuneery. 

I^fcnl CottrlA ,—^Tlie County Courts U'ere estab¬ 
lished in IH40. and since then tbo duties of county 
r(»urt bi<lgi*s have lM*en pitigrussiwly inoroasecl. 
They have jurisdiction in onlinaiy* oases up to 
£1<M) ill suits ftir udministriition of estates of 
dooofiM'd persons, execution of trusts, for tbo 
rcHloinptioii of mortgages nnd other ousob of ai)'' 
equitable kind up to the value of gJUK), and in 
winding up companb'S when the oiipital is under 
£I0.<K)0. lUisos, however, wliiob involve sums 
lM‘V^>n<l tbese limits are sometimes remitted to 
the ootinly court judges for doi'ision, and, whert‘ 
both partitas eonsent. any ('ommon I^aw notion 
may b<* taken in the C<»uiity C<»iirt. Tbc*y biivo 
exolusivo jiirisdiotioii in i-,'isos niidor tbo Km* 
plovers' Jdaliility and ^Y<»^kmot^s C<»iu|>enHation 
Arts. Tbert* is an apjioal from tbo ooimty f*oiirt 
judge to the High Court. 

MagistraU's. A jiislioe sitting alone nmy bear 
n rase prior to committment f(jr trial, iiiul bus 
|Miwor to grant, bail or ilisobargo an ucnised 
|K‘rson if the evi(Uiic<‘ is j?rima facie insitnicient. 

In the IVtty Sr8si4)ns, consisting of two or 
more juslbrs, minor offenoes are ilealt wilii; 
this (‘oiirt has also I'ivil jurisdiction in judicial 
MCparutions and inaintenancc orders. , 

Quarter ,SV.v,v?o/i,v, v\bioli sit onoo a cpiarter in 
counties ami in some lumaigbs (udicrc the 
Hecordor is the jmlgo), have I'ompctcnoe to try 
with a jury all iridb'talilo ofrciKTS except trriuioti, 
murder, and oertain grave erinies. They also act 
ns a Court of Ap|K‘al from the decisions of Hetty 
Si'ssions, and their judgments as courts of first 
instanf*r arc in turn up|»calu!)lo to the Court, of 
Criminal Ap|>eal. A Stipendiary Magistrate 
(who, unlike the Jastk*e, is a paid ofheiai) may 
lie np|>ninte<l in boroughs on a i>etition to the 
Home St'cretury. 

Scotland, —^Thc supreme court in civil eases in 
Scotland is the Court of Session, which was 
instituted in 1,5!52 by an Act of the Soots Par¬ 
liament to exercise judieiui Ainctions which had 
hithcrt<r been discharged by a committee of 
Parliament. The court at first consisted of a 
l..oni Pr.'sidcnt with seven splritiinl and seven 
temporal Lonis of Session, and sat os one 
tribunal ttfl 1808, when it was divide into two 
separate courts, known ns Divisions, with oo- 
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onlinntc juri^iiction, the Vint DivUion presided 
over by the I-oni Pn^ideA, the Smmd l)lvision 
by the Lord-Justice I'lerk. further rvorf(tini/4i- 
tion to<ik place' in 1M]H, when live Ixinls Ontinury' 
were' constituted into un Outer House sulKmliimte 
to Uie Inner House with its two Divisions. The 
Outer Houst* is a rniiirt of flrsl instmiee. and tlir 
Judffincnts of any LonI Ordinary may t>c reviewed 
by the Inner House, and ap|)eul may l)c tnken 
from the latter to the House of l^o^s. 

The Hj^h t'ourt of .luKticiary is tlie stipft'ine 
court in criminal cases in Send land. It HU|H‘rsoded 
the old jiirisdielton of the? KtcigV Jiisticiur, who 
till 15H7 had lieitrd picas of the I'rown in his 
^ justu*cuyreM ' oreirctiiu thnai^hoiit Ihec^mntry. 
The wHirt was pri'sided over by the IjohI Justits? 
(lOiieral (an olliee now c'oinliincfl with that of 
Ixud President of the Court of Si'ssion), and in 
his ahsenee the (‘ourt is presided over hy the 
l<ord Justice Clcrk» who IHUK is also Presb 

di nt of the SiHsuid Division. The L»rd AdviH'atc, 
(he Solicitor Ocncral. amt four Advix^ates Dc'piiU* 
act as Crown prosecutors in the Court <»f Jus¬ 
ticiary. proHiH'UliouH at the instam'o of a private 
party, thoii|;h coin|K’tcnt, ticiii^' virtually ob¬ 
solete. Trials arc iilwavs I'onductcd with llic aid 
of jtirK's, which consist (if (ifU'cii, who, in itddition 
10 tlie two vcrdu'l.s |K)Ssil)le in Kn^larxl, Ruiity 
ami nut fluithj may n*lurn a vcrdic't of nut /#rm>eii. 
'rii(‘rc is no appeal from a decision of the (*ourt 
of .liisticiars. but it can review the ilecisions of 
all irircnor criniinal courts, ily the Summary 
Jnrisdii tion (Scothiiid) Act it is competent to 
briiif^ seiitc{u*(*8 InipoMsI iti Htc Sheriff Courts 
under leview of the llij^h (’ou. of .fuKtieiary by 
ineuns of stated case. 'I'he She. iff Courts have 
civil and criminal jiu'i‘'(belion in the various 
shires. In (pic'slions uf^cctifl^ iiiovaldc ri^fhts, 
their jiirisdiclion is unlimited, and they have 
also jurisdiction in actions of dunia^cK (which 
may be removed t(» the (V>urt of SesHtoh), in 
maritime eases, and in (pieslions reKardin;( 
heritable Hiilijcets situat'd witbin the shire, 
'riicy iiavc no (sirnjH'Icnce, however, U» deal 
■lin'ctly with (piestioii^ of statii.s marria>(e, 
divorce, d:e. SerileiiccH iuifsiMsI in eritiiinal 
(Uiseif hi the Sheriff Oairt arc siibjfs't to revh'W' 
by the High Court of Justiciary, whom'judgment 
is filial. There* is not us yet in Scotland, as then* 
has ^ 1*11 in Kfifflund sim<^ 10(I7, a Oairt of 
Criminal Aptwal, except that, under the Pre¬ 
vention of Crime'S Act a eonvicttsl pemon 

who has also in addition sriitcms'd as an 
habitual ('riiiiirud U» a is'riiNl of prcv(*niivc 
detention may a(>|M'al aj^uinst the latter M*iit(*n<v 
b> 11 specially (tinslitiited tribunal tvtmtHmti of 
not less than three judKfs of the II4(h Court of 
.liisticiary. 

LawbiMTTOws, letters of, in Scots law, a 
writ or document In the riume of the sovereign, 


t'orniniindiuK a (lerson to give Kt'ciirify against 
offering > iolcmt* to iinotlier. The iH'rson applying 
for the lott(*rs must sw'car to the tniili of some 
cause of alarm, siu*h as iiclual pcr&onuJ violence 
or thn*ats of violcms', 

l4iwn TenntH, an adaptation of the older 
game ‘ tennis * to outdoor csiurls, which has Ih*- 
ermic very )K>pular within rctriit years, 'riieguiiic 
is played in a (‘ourl with a hanl surface (such 
na Kn-Tout-Cm) or of grass, and ntuy lie phiycsl 
by two or four placers, when the game is calli'd 
* singles * or * doiibles' us the eiuu* may be. The 
width of the (smrt varies w'ith the elass of game. 
The bidis used arc hollow, of rubln'r, cloth- 
covered, weighing lM*twccii 1^ and 2 nz., and 
having a diameter of from to iii(*hcs. 
Then' is no standard for rackets. 

77/c Game." Opponents stand on cillicr side of 
till' net. which is *1 fiM*! (I inclH*s high at the ininIn, 
and i\ feet at the centre. One, who is called the 
xrnrr, stands w'ith feet iM'hitid the base Him* and 
to cither side of the (viiln* at Ids discri'tion. lb* 
driv(*s the bull lo the striker, his up|Mirienl, so 
that it drops within the srnyieedinr, half-eourt Hue, 
and sidedine of the eourt diagonally opposite to 
that from whti'h it is served. If the ball slrll<i*N 
the net or docs not drop within the IfmllH dc. 
Kcrils'd, it (*onslitiiU*N a fauti against the servo 
who serv(*s again. Two faults in sms'CNsion count 
a ihUiiI against the m'fm r. If the Ntrikcr shout'' 
miss the fiall r*ompleiel\, - ho strike that it IiiIh 
the net or piisses iH'yoml the iKiiindarirs of IHn 
opponent's half of the court, a (Miiiit is (’ouiiti'd 
against tlie striker. If, during the service, the 
hall shmild strike the lop of tlie net and, passing 
on, fall within the boundaries dcscriixsl, it esm- 
duff’s a let. and is not a fault, nor n(‘(*<l it Im* 
p 'NCfl by the striker, and the server Is alhiw'rd 
at other service. On cither player winning the 
first |M)in1 the M-tire ih 1.*> for that player; it is 
U/vc^tfi or Ifidov-r iiccordiiig as the Btrikcror server 
r<*s|M*ctivcly is sin'ccssfid: and at the hcixiimI win¬ 
ning strfikc (he s(‘ore bccfimi's «gl if (he winner 
of the Hrst strokf* is successful, fir fifirrn all if 
his f)p|HHicut ill turn seorf'H. A fourth winning 
strfike Hcon*s a game for the player, cxci'pt when 
opiioiHidA have emdi w*on Ihrcc strokes, tin* seoic 
Ix'ing t.lieri ealh'd a dnu'e, Tlu* next- winning 
stroke is f*alxsl advantage, iiiifl, should the player 
who MX'ures it lose the next stroke, the sc’on; 
fitJIs to deiirr again, arifl sfi fin until either player 
wins two Ntrokf!*a in suecf^ioti. A player who 
first wins six gariM's wins a set, but if the Msires 
reai’b five flames all, the set ciiiiiifit Ik* won until 
either pluycr wins two (smsef*iilivc gfiitM‘ii. In 
nifisi iiiidchcs the Ik’sI fiut of three sets is the 
rule in dcfasifiii, iti (*hampionshtp lournaiiients the 
beat out of live. Players may ehuiige ends at 
alternate games afX'ording to arrangement, the 
right to serve being alternate uIjmi, 
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Ilantlicappini*,^\ bisque is one point allow- 
aiirc which may iic* chiiiiicd by the receiver of 
(h1(1k 111 uiiy time during ii sel. An filJowuncc of 
half •fifteen iitctinH one point at the of 

the; sf'coiid and <‘vcry KuliHefpient ultcniuti; guiiic. 
All allow'aiice of fifteen mcaiiH one ixiirit at the 
bcffiiining of every ^ainc, in other words, this 
player starts with his mtirv flftrnif his opponent 
iieiiiK Ufve. Half-thirty iiicuns an allow^unce of 
one |Miint (15) at tlie beginning of the (Irst game, 
two iKiints (:mi) at the beginning of the second, 
and MO on alternately. It is possiblr for Hiieh 
great odds to be allow'ed as AO, with an <tp|M»nent 
at owe AO. 

('hnmpitmship Piny, —The standard of first- 
eluHH play Is very high. From time to time 
expert young players ap|M'ar, but a striking 
feature of eliainpiociship play is the (smtiniied 
siieecKs year after year of middle-aged playen. 
'Pile veteraiPs conserving of Ids energies, his 
skill in pitieing, and his judgment compensate 
satisfaetorily for the activity and foreefulness of 
tlie younger player. 

The lawn leiinis championships are held at 
Wiiiddedon, the meeting having been started in 
1877. It has always an inlernational ipialily, 
and sinee 11H)7, when an Australian was sueeess< 
fill, the o|N’n (‘haiiipionship has left this country. 
In IlHIH the hulies" singles championship went to 
an American, and for several years the skill of 
Mile Lenglen rendered her invincible. It is n 
feature of the lawn tennis ehaiupiotiships that 
the W'inners of one year do not have to |)lay 
right through the eonipetition to defend their 
title the following year. The winner of the i*oni- 
(H'lition tdays the last year's winner in the ehiil- 
leiige round. The Davis Cup eontests U'gaii in 
lIKKh anti have been played aiimmllv sinee then 
exeept ladwtrii lIM.'i and 11HH. In the earlier 
history of the game Anieriea and the Itritish Isles 
alone siipplietl rt‘prest‘ntatives with pndmhie 
ehaiiee t»f su<*eess in an iiilernatitmal eoiilest; 
sinee ItlM Australasia has been particularly 
roiispieuoiis.— IIiiiliouhaimiv: .T. M. lleatluxite, 
7Vmii.v, /.men Tennis, H(iCipiets\ ,1. II. Fare!, 
Ltnvn Tennis: its Past^ Present^ and Future; 
\S, Tihlen, Lme« 7’€7imi«, 

Lawrence, Sir Henry Montgomery, brother of 
Lorti LnwmuH.\ Anglo-Indian soldier and diplo¬ 
mat, lH»rn at Mntnru. Ceylon, 28th June. 1808, 
died 24lh July, IM.'iT. He olituiiuxl a cadetship 
ill the Bengal artillery, proix'eded to India in 
1821, served in the Afghan twiii>aign of 
and aettni as agent for the (iovernor-Hcneral t>ii 
the Norlh-West Fmnlter, and Hesident in Lahore 
fnmi 1818 to 1811). On annexation ho was matlo 
Chief Atimiiiistraior in the l*unjab. At tlie out¬ 
break of the .Mutiny he was made oommaiidcr-in- 
ehief of the provinee of Oudh. He attacked tlic 
rolK'ls, but was defeated, and, having retired to 


the residency of Lusknow, he organizinl the 
defence, which with^ood a four months' siege 
although the city its/lf was in rebel occupation. 
He was wounded by a shell on the second day 
of the dcfeiHx*, and died two days later. 

Lawrence, John Laird Muir, Lord, Governor- 
Geni'ral of India, born at liiebtnond, Yorkshire, 
24th March, 1811, ditxl in London 28th June, 
1870. Fdiieatcd at Hailcybur)\ he went to India 
in 1820, and was appointed Chief Coinniissioncr of 
the Punjab (T85A). During the Mutiny^le exerted 
to the utmost the widespread infliieiiec which 
he had gaiiuxl over the Nikhs, and he was able 
not only to keep the Punjab quiet, but also to 
organize fK),8CM) native troops for the eupturc of 
I )elbi. He was knowui as the ‘ saviour of India 
and hi.s Nervieiii were rewarded by bis nppoiiii- 
rnenl as (tovernor-Ih'iieral in 1H8A. On his 
return to Kngland in 1880 ho was raised to tluy 
|H‘erage under the title of Baron LawTcnec of 
the Punjab and of (irately. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey.-'-Cf. Sir H. Temple, lAtrd 
Laxvrencc (Kiiglish Men of Action Series). 

Lawrence, Sir Tlumuis, Knglish painter, was 
Inirn at Bristol 1700, tlied at London 18A0. In 
1787, he beenine a student of the Itov.il Aca¬ 
demy, and ilevoted himself to port rail-painting. 
He was elected an ussneiate by desire of the king: 
siieeei 'ed Sir .loshiiu Heynolds as [siinter to the 
king in 1702; became a Hoyal Aeiideinieian in 
1708; was knighted by the Prince Begent in 
1815; and was elected president of the Hoyal 
Aeademy in 181.). He painted portraits of most 
of the notable persons of bis time. He w'ils the 
favourite |Kirlrail-]minter at the Knglish court, 
and was also employed at \'ieiina, where be 
puintec! the enipcr<»r, archdukes, Metternieh, &e., 
and at Home, where be painted (be fK^rtrait of ^ 
Pius Vll, one of his tinest works. Lawrence hud 
considenible |K>wcr as a designer and draiigbU- 
mun. But be «>rtcn became meohnnieal and slip¬ 
shod, and bis colour is generally dull and taste- 
lesa. His attempts at htstorica! painting on a 
large sciile were complete failures. He is well 
rcpreseiit4Hl in the National (hdicry, Talc Gallery, 
unil Wallace Colleetion. 

Lawrence, a town of the I'nitcd States, in 
b^isex county, .Massachusetts. It contains tlie 
State university, and is prineipally supported 
by its extensive cotton- and w'oollen-fuetories, 
{M'licr-iiiitls, and manufiictures of steam-cngini*s. 
Created by Act of thf: l^‘gis1atioii on 20th March, 
18<15. it became a city in 1853. Pop. (1020). 
04.270. 

l^iwrMice, St., u Roman deacon and martyr 
of the time of Sixtus II. During the Valerian 
persecution the saint was commanded to reveal 
the treasures of the Church. For answer he 
collected thh poor and the sick and^ presented 
them 08 the treasure which secured heaven. For 
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thiH he is wiitl to have IxscAnuisU^f <»ii 11 f^ruliroiK 
A.i). 258. His ilay in IhrVnlomJur iH 10th Aii^. 

Lawson, -Cet'il C-orOonl h'.nt^lihh 
painter, was born in 1H51, mu! <!ici! in 1882. As 
u child he stu(U(*d hi the studio of his futlier, 
also an artist. To a lur^‘ extent, however, he 
was selMuu^lit. He lirst a(»|H'ar(‘<i at the Iloyal 
Aeaciciiiy in 1870 with fVieywe Walk, (7iW.se<;. 
The Minister's (ianlen and in thr ^'aUrtf, whu'li 
were exhibited in the GroK\etior ihdler^' in 
1878, utt^aeted niueh attention. * In 1880 he 
painted Thr Aiifinst Mtton, now in the Tide 
(hdlery. Death nd short his inereasiii** sueei'ss. 

Lawso'nia, a j^entis of plants lK*lon^dn^ to 
the nat. ord. l.ythraeea*, (HUitainiiiK oi^y one 
s|HM'ies (L. i«rrmi.v), whieh is widely tmltivattMl, 
esiM'eially in Orientiil rt'^ions. It is the pliiiil 
fn)fn wiiieli henna is obtained. It is a tall, 
sleiuhr shrub, with a pnifiision of siiiiill white 
fra^^nint tiovvers; it is soinetiiiieK spiny, and in 
this state has been des<'ribe<i under the name of 
L. spinosu. See llrumi. 

Lawson*K Cypress {('upressus /^nevonm/m). 
a h|H*eies of <‘ypresK found in the vidlcNs of Nor¬ 
thern ('aliforiiia, w'hen* it ^rows to the hei^dil 
of 100 feet. It was iiitrodiu'ed into Hntiiin in 
18.72, and has beeome a fiivoiirile in ortisiinental 
grounds. 'I'he hraiu'hes are ininaToiis and are 
driKipntj;. slender, and rt'^nliirly dis|K>sed, form- 
iii^ a h> iniiH'trieal <'o)uinnar mass of neh ^reeii 
spray. 

Layamon, idso esdled Laweman, iinthor of 
Thv Undt a inetrieul ehroniele of Itritaiii front 
the arrival of IlrntuH to the death of Kiiil' t'ad- 
walader ni .\.o. (>80, livisl soon after a.i>. 12(N). 
Knan his ow n aeeouid he was in ordt rs. luid 
resided id Krnh \. near Itadsione, or liedstone. 
^ now I.ov«r .\ilev, t>n the Severn, in Woreester- 
(ihtre. where he wouht apfM’ar to have acted as 
priest. Lavaiiioirs ftrnt is ntaiolv iin ;»iii|>lified 
translation of the Kreneh Urut d' .inilh tern' of 
Waee. iNelf merely a traosl.'itioii with additions 
fn>m (ieoffrev »»f .\|rinrnoutirK IhsUtria liriUmAm^ 
and thid a^ni. tnfcssedly a tniiislafion fiotn a 
■Wish or lireton on;;inai. f.aysunon s work 
appeoTH to have iKti'ii eompleUs! in the first sears 
of the thirteenth eentiiry. Jt.s value i* ehielly 
linsnistie. 

Lay'ard, Sir .\usten Henry, Itritish Assvrio* 
lo^ist arc'hieolojjist, and diplomatist, liorn in 
iNiri.s 51h Mureh, 1817, and died ,111 Dimlon .7th 
. July, 180L In IH.TJ In- travelh-d in IVrsift. and 
Hul>so<iiirnUy (]8'L7 1>r^an his fninoijs exeava- 
tioiisamoii^ the minonoimdsof Niinmd, Nineveh, 
unrnrthinfi( many rare euiieiform inseriptions 
and biw-reliefs, ]>ublistnnK the resultJ( of his work 
ill A’lnfivA nnd its Itcmains flHlfl) «»d Jiis- 
eoverirs in thr Kuins of Sintx^rh and tiai/fflon 
(1853). J^yurd entered rurlimnenf. in Hu* 
Lil>crttl inlcrciit (1852), liccainc I'nder-.ScTrctury 


for Kon*i^n ArTaini in 1800, CoiiuiiiiHtloner of 
Works in isoti. uial AndaiiiMador ut iVuuitanti- 
iiople in 1877. Cf. Autohio^rnphy ttnd Lcttm, 
willed by \V. N. Hnur (IWW). 

Lay Brothers arc* an inferior ehuui of monks 
emploMnl as servants in iiuiniunlerlcM. Ttiough 
not in holy orders, they an* IkuiiuI hy the thrc'e 
iiionastie vows of |H»ver(y. ehustity, and olu^di- 
eiu*e. They wear a dn*Hs somewhal tlifferent 
fn>m that of the tit her monks. In iiuiiiieries a 
similar distiuefioii pn'viiUs Udwct*!! the niiiw 
pro{M*r and the lay sisterN, 

Layers, in hortieiillure, hrutiehes down 

or earthwl up until they strike rtsd, when they 



are separated and ^rowii as separab* plantA. 
Many Npe<‘ies not readily iiinllipited by eiitlin^ 
can 1 m‘ propagated in tins wav. 

Layncr (li-netb'), Die;;*), K<*eond );eiieral of 
tl. .lesiiitH, atui tlie I'oal founder of the (Miliey 
ant or;;ani/afion of Hit* society, Isirn in CaNtilr 
1.712, dii'd 1.78.7. lie was eduealetl at the Cni- 
versily «>f Mriihi, mid from Ibat be went to 
Paris, wie re be joined I^mittiis laiyola. Liiyner. 
was ordained prif*st in \’eiiir<' in 1.787, and while 
tlx'i'c he aiifl l.o\ola roiiiied tla project ofestab- 
lislnn;; tin* Society of Jesus. After tin* f>rder hiul 
bi-en <*onlirini’«l by Paid III (1.7td)< ii*id I^oyolit, 
at llie rMpiest of Jaiyite/, bad been Mt)|M)iiili*d the 
first ^<'iieral, tie made many journeys for the 
piir|K)s<' f>f exteiidirif' (be soioely of the .I«*siiitA, 
and ill 15.78 be sneeee^ted I,*»yrilu as |{eneral of 
the or<ter. 

Lay-rcuder, a layman who is pt*nnilted to 
read part of the »U‘rvire in the Ari)(li<*iin Phiireh. 
The tnorninjr or evening prayer (*annot l>e read 
by a layman uiiIcsh be has iu*en lieenwsl to dt> 
HO by tlie liisbf>t>. but the h*KM>ns may Im: rca4i 
by juffioission of ttie inetiinU'rii. 

Laz'arUtA, or Kathera of 8t. Lazarus, pm- 
fM-rly Conitreftatlon of the Priests of the 
MUsIoq, an order of iiiiMiiofiury priesls founded 
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ut l*urb i»y St. Vincent, dc Paul in 1025. The 
name I^aizariMta w derivcHl frum the priory of Si. 

which Adrien le ihm offered for the 
UNc of the hreili^en of the order in 1002. The 
hiMtitutiori of tlie l^iizuriMta wti« approved hy 
l*o|>e Urban Vlll in 1002. The objeert of the 
I^uuiriMts wuH that of HUpiNirtiiiK rniHHionb and of 
niinkiienuK to the Hpiritiiul wanta of the [Kior. 
Ttie foundation wok eonP*rmcd by letterH-patent 
of I^uia XIII, May, 1027, and the inuiaioiiuricK 
were ereete<l into a <‘oiij(rc^alion by Pope l^rlmii 
VIII, 12th Jan., 1002. They have hoiist^H in all 
quarteni of the world, and their total luinibcT is 
over 0<MM). 

Luz'ulltc, blue-spar, u hydrous ]ihosf)lmte of 
alutniniuin, nia^neHiuni, and irut), u iiiinerul of 
a light or indigo-blue c'olour, erystalliziiig in 
momictinic forms. It oei^urs usually as siiiall 
veins. ' 

Lazzaro 'nl, formerly a cjiuis of |K'rsons in 
Naples without employment 4ir home, and having 
no settled in(‘nn.s of siip|M)rt. The name is sual 
to Ih* <lerive<l from that of Lazarus in the fiarable, 
though it is more dinvtly eonne<‘ted with the 
hospital of St. La/uriiN, whh'li serveil as a refuge 
for the destitute of the city. For u long time 
they playcnl an important part in all Neapolitan 
r<‘volutjons, and under Mjisanieiit> uecoiiiplislied 
the revolt of 7tli July, Mi 17, against the <liie 
d’ArwMs. They are now no haiger a sepurat** 
eliiss, though the name is still loosely applied to 
Uie iHUitnien an<l (Ishentieti of the city. 

Leu, a tril>Mtary of the Thames, rising in IUhI- 
fordshire, entering lIcTtfordshire, fl(»wjng past 
llertfoni luid \Vur<% ami, after forming the eastern 
boundary of IbTta nad Aliddlest'X, entering the 
Thunusi just Ik* 1 ow Hlaekwull. Its length is 
about 40 mileH, and it becsaiies navigable at 
Hertford. 

Lead, a metal of a bhnsh-grev colour, with a 
high met4dlie lustre when re<vntly cut, but soon 
Mirnishing on exjioHure to llu* air, 4>wing t4i 
the formation of a coating of earlKUiate of h'ud. 
SyndK)l,l*h(Uit.pfnrnht<m): utoiiiie weight. 2ti7*2: 
s|KM*ille gravity, alsait It is soft, flexible, 

and inelasta*. It is both malleable and diietih*. 
|s)Ksc‘s8ing the former quality' to a considerable 
extent, but in tenacity it is inferior to all ductile 
metals. It hiM*s at about 020^ F., and when 
slowly eooItHi forms 4M‘ta)axlrul erysiuls. It is u 
widely tlistributed metal. It is u c'oiistituciit of 
a very large niirnher of mitierals, but in practice 
the metal is got from only a fnw of these, est>e- 
eially from tlie sut]>hide, earUmatc. atid one or 
two others. Tlie most inqxirUuit of all the ores 
of lead is the suiphUte or ii'fiJ g/oare, also kiK^w’ii 
as gn/rriu (q.v.). Tlu' carbonttU^ also called 
rrnnrr'Ie, or ie(id-«/Nrr, like most lead salts, is 
perfectly iinmetallio in its appearance, and is not 
inlhxtucnUy rejected fh>m among common lead 


ore as an earthy mineral. It occurs in veins in 
priniilivc and becoiUlary rocks, accompanying 
galena and other oms of lead. It is abundant 
in several Kurof>eHn countries, in llrituin, in 
Irelaral, and it has b(X‘n found in various Iikmi- 
lities in the rnited Slaters. 7Vir kulphale 0 / lead, 
ongleW/f, or lead vilriol^ was found originally in 
Anglesey. Chromate of lead^ rroroisite, or crormte 
was originally found in Sil>criu. It was in it 
that rhrofnium was llrst disi'overed. Phosphate 
of lead is fouhd aecompmiyiiig the eopiiiion ores 
of l(*ud, though rarely in any c*oiisidenible quan¬ 
tity. Fiia^ly erystullized varieties art* found at 
Leatlliills in Si^olland, and in i'ornwull. 

'riien* are live oxidex c»f lead: (1) The sulioxide 
(i*b,()), of a greyish-hlue <y>Ioiir. (2) 'riie nion- 
(»Mde or yellow oxide (PbO), eulh'd also mastn- 
od» When pnalueed by oxidiitioii at a tem|>cra- 
ture above its fasing-point, PU) takes the foni^ 
of shining yellow* seules, called litharge^ (!l) 
The red oxide (Pb^O^). the well-kmiwn pigment 
called red-lead or nnuiom, (4) The dioxide or 
brown oxide (PbO,). obtained by treating ml- 
lead w'ith dilute nitric acid. (.'») The sesqui-oxide 
(t*b|Hs)« obtained by oxidizing an alkaline 
solution of the monoxide. Of the salts funned 
by the action of acids on lead or on the inoiiuxide, 
tin* carbonate or white-lead mnl the acetate or 
sugar of lead an* the most important. The mon¬ 
oxide is also employed for glazing eurthenwure 
and pon'clain. Carbonate of lead is the basis 
of white iiil-paiiit and a number of other eoluurs. 
The salts of leail arc* jMasonous, but the ear- 
Umate is by fur tlie most virulent {K>ison. Ix’ad 
is one of the incwl easily reducible metals, and 
from the native earlK)nate ('uti be got by simply 
beating with coal or c'lian'oul. The sulphide, how'- 
ever, which is the most abundant of its ores, is^ 
lait so readily acted <»n by coal, and a rever- 
iK'ratory furnace, or a s|>eeiul variety of blust- 
furnuci*. is employed. The blast-funiuec is now 
far the most cxmimon, being miieh ebcafter to 
work and giving a larger output, while the 
eharge eun Ik* nicMlilicd so as to allow of the 
smelting of ores of all elassi‘s. For this prcK'css 
the ore is lirst submitted to u roa.sting and sinter¬ 
ing otK'ration, and then smelted in rectangular 
or circular w'ater-jacketed blast-furnucc^b, coke 
Ix'iiig used i\» fuel and oxide of iron as flux. 
l.z'ad obtained by any proem is usually too hard 
for use owing to impurities; or it may efintain 
a valuable {»erei*ntuge of gold or silver, and 
hciiee receives furtlicr tre^atment. Nearly all lead 
contaiiia silver, and generally enough of the 
prcekiim metals to make it w'orth extnu'ting. 
This is eomnionly done by what is ealled the 
zinc proc'CBS, dejiendiiig on the fact that while 
zinc and lead mix when liquefied, tlie>* separate 
almost enfirely on cooling, the zinc pwing to its 
lightness rising to the top and canying the 
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silver with it, which cui’ then be sccurcti. The 
lead, when jiulKod sunk, ntly pure, is ciist into 
ingots or pigs of lead. (Vc part of tin uud tw 
of lead fomi un alloy fdsihic at K., which 
is ust*d by tinmen under the name of soft itoMer, 
With antimony len<l forms the important alloy 
culled tyffe-mrUii. Pettier is a hard alloy of four 
purls of tin and one of lead. For the |M>isonous 
effeets of lead sec 

Leadhilla, a mining vilhigt* in South kanurk- 
sliirc, t)|(‘ higtiest in SeotlusKT^ l.TiO ft.), on 
Glengoniicr \Vat4T. kcad-imiics wert* workrti 
then' in the thirUvnth iH'iitt^v, and since the 
muldle of lltc iiineti'cnth eeiuiTs^' the output 
has l>een miisiderublc.^ Allan llumsuy.^he (loel, 
was Uirn then' in IfiHd. Pop. 8.>0. 

Lead-line, a device used on shiplHiard for 
ascertuining the depth of water and the nattiA 
of the seU'licd. The lead weighs from in to M 
Ih., and (‘urries a holhiw on the uii<ler side 
wliieli is filled with tallow*, to whieti a sample 
of the sea-lH'd clings when the line is Imve. 
The line is made of 1j[diieh white hemp, anti 
lias a length (d 25 futiioms. It is worked hy 
means of leather, knots, and bunting to fa<*ilitale 
the calling of somidings. The fathoms at 1, 4, 
0, 8, 0, n, 12, 14, in. 18, ID arc not marked, and 
are ealled derps. The derp-sca lead lias Iwcii 
almost entirely superseded nowadays by the 
soundinp-tnarhinc^ but has t(» la* used when tlu' 
machine breaks down. It is similar to the hand- 


deep-green owing to the pn'scncc of iiuiucroiis 
ehlorot»lastK. lA'avt's arisi' from the stipcrlleial 
layers id the apicul rt'gion of tiu' stem, Imt differ 
widely in stnietuix! fnmi the axis. iK'iiig eoii- 
strueted so :ui to (*\|H>se u large area of green 


Ixaf 


Veins 

\ 

TVimlc “■ 

of Smiplf’ kiMf (I'riirt), .liowinit (sirto 

tissue for flic pitriMwe of eiirlHiii'iihsitiiiluLloii and 
triiiihpiration. The expataled |SHlioii or hliuje 
(famitia) is iiHtiully supported on a stalk (pe/iofr), 
hut the latt(*r is uliseiit in scKsile leaves. Tie 
tissiicN <d' an average |. f an* (1) an iip|H: 
{lukuMiil) and a lon> .deaxial) e/ddrrmis, 



if*ad, weighs alwiit 28 Ih., and carries 
a hffllow hottmii. The line, ItMi 
fathoms in length, is marked bitiiilarly 
with the hami-line, but in carrying 
on soundings the ship is stopped. 

Lead-polsonJng (IMiiiiibism) is 
usually ehroiiie, and oeetirs among 
workers in li'ad ami those etiguged in 
the preparation of wnite-lead and 
other lead <‘<mi|siunds. It is scvii in 
painters, plumbers, and eumpositors. 
The chief xyiiiptfuns arc* aiuemiii, 
marked weukni*ss, eniie, kidm^y dis> 
turhanees, and neuritis, ii^u.'dly in 
the arm. A eharaelerislie l»lue line 
appears on the gums if the teeth and 
mouth are neglected, loiter, diwusc 
of the arlcric's u]»]H'ars, and is a most 
beriou.s Hc*r|urlu. When lcad-pois»»ii- 
ing is present, all |M>hsil>lc furlher 
a))sort>tion should he avoided by tli<* 
patient, and treatment undertaken 
for the elimiiiation of the jM>ison; 



^ hipwi of LfavM' A, J>tne«r: n, T,An(«o1fii*-; C, Oval; i>, < ivaie; 
r. Cordate, l. Uetnfortn. a. I<< und, or orhuuuii; ii. Saumitlt:; 


but now in all works where lead is in usr* |Miison- 


whieh tiieet at, llie leafomirgin; (2) an elafa^ruU; 


ing should be prevented by ins|»eetion and prti- system or va^tUnr slraridw, diverging 

lection of the worker, and by the provision of frrim a inid-nl> (in dieotyhxloim) tir from a H€*rir*s 


suitable washing aecxantiiodation. 


of loiigiludinul princapul veins (in cnontreoly* 


Leaf, ^ lateral appendage of the stem, typi- Icxkrns); (8) a wch of green panaichyniu or nteso* 
cally thin, flattened, borixoaUl, uud coloured phyU, occupying the inUntici.*s of the % .menhir 
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network. Iti orrliiiary li(>n7.oniuny expanded antenna;, and are iiicmmblc of flight. Stick* 


IcuvcH the iiiesophyll <*onstHtK of closely packed 
pftliHade-rftlH rich in chloropliyll next tfie upfier 
Hurfiu’C, arid of u xpotifiif tinsue <if irr<‘gijlar cc'IIk 
with large intereelhilur Hpaees towanU the lower 
Ni<ie. Slornatii niuy occur in Ixith cpidcrnial 
layers or caily in the lower epidcriiiiN. Carbon- 
fiHHiniilulion taken place niainly in the palisade 
tiNHUc, and the* leaf as a wiude pridiahly repre- 
flcntM the chief (‘hciiiical tulmratory of the plant, 
UN it IN here e.spc<Mally that the focxl-materials 
brought frraii tiic noil to the I runNpirution- 
Ntrcani meet with the carbon lixed by the 
cbloropiasiN. l«eav<‘S are arraiigcHl on the Ntcm 
in an orricriy manner, citber in paira {opposih )^ 
or Ningly in NpiralN of varying steepnesH {nlUr~ 
nntr), Hy IIhm ineaiiN, and iilso through variatioiiN 
in length of the leaf-stalkN, arid bending or 
twiNting of the ptdiole <»r of the blade itself.^ 
overlapping in avoided an far an poKsilde, so that 
(‘Hf'li hvif obtairih a proper degrin* of illuriiitiatioii. 
Tlie leaves of xen»phyt4‘s, water-plants, &e., and 
teaf-sIriK'tiires borne on underground stems or 
<m Moral axes, are cifleii gn'atly riio<lilied from 
tladr typical form. 

Loaf-curl, a destnadive tliseuM' of tin* peaeli 
tree. 'I'lie leaves tic'cnnir etirted and disi'ntoured, 
and fall off beri»re their time; iiifeete<i liraitelies 
lK‘ar no fruit. It is due to a fungus, KjtiMsvm 
flf’/ftrman.s, and 4*aii be cheeked b\ spraying and 
rigoriMis priiiiiiig. Sit Marwspiiriunt. 


iiiseeU iH'king to the same family. 

League (from the/Gaulish leuta^ Ifuga), a 
ineuHiire of length wiich was adopted by the 
Hornuns from aiieicnt Gaul, and Mx4h 1 at 15(M) 
pttHHUH or ))a(a.*s, praetieully a mile uial a third. 
II 1 C bhiglisli h'ugiie, iiitrodiiecd by the Normans, 
w’iis 4'4|uul to about:) nuMiern statute mites, uial 
this is still UM'il tJi a g4*ograpbk‘al (nuutieul) 
measure for 4jii4‘-tW4 ntietb of a (iegrcc (M nuiitieid 
miU's), e4piivati.iilH.-.o about MA statu]** iiiil(*s. 
'I'li4* Kreiu'h metrn* ’*»ague is re4'kon<*d as equal 
to 4 kiloiiiHr4*s ov4M7 * varils. 

League, b* .toru'ally. *m alliance 4>r <*onfcde- 
raey lM*t.vveen pritiees, stai**s, or peoples (iS‘o/4’;/i« 
Ia'up a' tmtf i'ovenfml) for mutual aitl or def4’nee. 
AViiat in Frerudi history is known 4tistinelively 
iH Thv (Saintf lAfiur or Hohf Lrafint) was 

that orgatii/.etl by Henry, due de (»itise, in 
against Henry HI of Kranee. Its ostensible 
<ibj4'<’l was the 4*4»nK4>lidati4)n of Homan ('ath4>- 
lieisiii, but the (hiises uscfl the L(*agtie ftir 
p4)litieul leverage t4i S4'4*ure the thnme u|H»n the 
<k‘alh or removal 4>f the king, wbos4' licir-uppan'ril 
was tin* Huguenot Henry 4ir Navarre. Tin* 
grc'at popularity of the Guis4‘s bnaight all Paris 
aial half the proviiie4‘s under (lie liaiiiier of the 
League. wlii<*li was sanetioru'd by the p4>pe aial 
appluiick'd hy the King 4>f Spain. In l.'iHK the 
4(ue4le (kiis4'and his bnHlier, Louis the ('ardiiial, 
were munlercsl at Hlois at the king's instigutiiai, 


Leuf-cutting Inaects, a name given tii certain 
Hp4*ei<*K 4>f solitary be4*s {MvfptchiU' aiul O.v/atVi), 
from tludr lining their nests with fragnieiiUs of 
leaves and petals 4»f plants 4*ut out by their 
inniitlihks. Some of tia* aids (spcTies of .Atta). 
native to tr4>pieal Ana'Heii aiul Texas, are als4» 
l4'uf-4*iitters. Tlie pa-ei's of 
U*af are storiMI un< !<‘rgnaiiid, 
anil a kmd *4' rmigiis is 
cultivivlt'd Iip4»ii them U) 
serve ns foo4i. 

Lcaf-iiixects, the name 
given to 4irthopterous iii- 
Nc'cts itf the genus Ph> Ilium, 
bekuiging t4) tin* family 
Phasmulie, aiul |M»pularly 

known als4) bv tlie name of 

% 

iViilkinil-Wavt’H, .S<iine 4 if 
tlu'iu lui\e wing-e4>vers so 
4'loscly res4*mbUng tlie 
leaves 4>f plants that they 
arc esisily mistak4*ii for 
the V4*grtal>te priKliietains 
iir4>un4t them, TIu* eggs, 
tiMi, have* a cairious reseiii- 
blanee t4> the sw'ds of plants. They arc for the 
most part natives of the tropioul r(*gions of the 
Old Wi>rl4l, The males have long antcniue and 
wings, and eaii tly; the females have short 



whereup4)ii the Ix'ugiic declared the. tlirone t4 > 
Ih' vueaid, aiai imtmMi ('buries, due 4le Maycaine, 
the third brother 4)f Guise, (sOvernor-(k.‘neral of 
the kiiig4l4Hn. Henry 111 appealed t4t Henry t)f 
Nav.’irre for assistance, but was ussassiiiatisl by a 
fanata* k'aguer in As heir t4> the throne, 

Henry tif Navarre waged war with the League 
until l.'iUM, wlu'ti hr elTcTtctl a ('omproiiiisc hy 
abjuring the Pr4d4*stant failh and l>4*coming 
noiniiudly a Catholic, wh4*n the League was 
foriiiallv 4lissolv(*4l. Several of the novels of 
Alexiualrc* Duiiias are basiul on the activities of 
tla* League.—t'f. P, M. Migiiet, Uistoire dc la 

League of Nations, an assendution of nations 
farmcil on *it(th April, 1010, for the pur[>osr of 
pnuu4>ling internutionnl eo-uiH’ration and lU’hiev- 
iiig iiiternatiotial (leace an4l s<‘eurtty. 

The idea of a lA*ngue 4)f Nations, of an Inter¬ 
national Court of Arbitration, and of a T>caeefiil 
Hettlcment of interiiatioiuU disputes is not a 
n<*w one. There are plenty of historical pre- 
ct'dcnts sinewing that even if the foundations of 
su4*h a Ifcugue had not already Imth laid in 
ancient times, the idea c*ertainly existed. Associa¬ 
tions of neighbouring tril>es and cities for the 
purpose of regulating mutual intercourse existed 
among the Greeks, the most imporiat^t of such 
associations being the Amphictyonic Council. 
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During tlie Middle Ages the emperor mid the 
Pope, the teiii|HiruI anti the spiritual heads, 
ruled o%*er Ktirope, and l>oth wielded, though in 
u vogue way. nn internatj(in|l authority. WhiUt 
national feeling was gruwnw cvepywhoit', the 
international idoalH of |)eut'e\iul solidarity were 
nevertheless devrlo|)ed. A rVal attempt at a 
eoiifiMlcratioii was made aftir the Na|)oletunV 
wars, when the Holy Alliance vas formetl. The 
ex|KTiincnt failetl, untl the Sulunee of |K)\ver 
pretluniiiviled. Ttm'onU the ^ of last eenluiy 
the desire for an interiiutio*. d and |MTinaiiefit 
Court of Arhitratit»n, a ctirii. wl.*eh would settle 
in a peaceful way all international «P'«nutes. had 
gradually gma'n up. a:«tl. at the instigVioii of 
Tsar Nicholas 11. the league Court of ArhitraX^n 
was instituted on UHh Sept., IJHM), The HugiM, 
Court did us<‘ful work, Imt it hud no ]Kn\er to 
prevent a Kuropcan coidlagrulion. as has hcen 
amply proved hy the Kuropeaii War. In the 
eourse of this war, however, the idea of a real 
League (d Nations gained ground. i'rartiral 
hiioumity at last rccogni/ed that a Leagor of 
Nations nas the only way t<» a durahtc peats'. 
^)ne of the rrsiilts of the ICiiro|M'an War was the 
growth aiul suhsctpieiit reeogiiitioii of natit)nal> 
isin; the inerease in niiinlHT of small indepen¬ 
dent states, wliieh. as time wore on, w<iiild 
ii.itui':dly threaten to heeonie a new dangiT to 
r^nrope. There emergetl, therefore, the idea of a 
Leag'i ’ of Nations, and of a eoiitraet aeeording 
to wit!' h the eofttraetiiig parties would hind 
Ifi' iusiivts *• never to presunr* *o si't their <»wn 
usLerest*> above those t»f mankiiut *\ 

Many were the supporters of the l/<';u(iie of 
Nations idea, but many also were its erilies, who 
saw' iw it a mere pretext for aggrandi/.ing (he four 
CowerK at the expense not only of tier- 
oany, Austria, and Turkey, but also of the 
inallcr stab's. 

The idea was first express«'d hy rr<‘sident 
VVilson, and elearly stated by him on Hth Jan., 
ItMH. It constitutes the fourteenth ol liis 
famous Fourteen IVniits; “ A genenil Assrieialioii 
of nations imist be f»»rnied under s|a\dle mve- 
uunts for the piirjmse of affording miitnal 
guarantees of politieal independenee and terri- 
toriai integrity Ui great and small states alikt* 

The Covenant of the Leagtie of Niitions, as 
adopted by the plenary* Hcssion of the l*ea»e 
Conference on 28th April, H)KI, defiin*s the 
Lc.aguc as follows: ** In c»rdcr to promote int#*r- 
nutioiinl co-operation and to aehieve interna¬ 
tional peaec and «<*e»rity, by the ae<*eptarKs* of 
obligations not to rcjwjrt to war, by the pre¬ 
scription of open, just, and honorabh* relations 
between nations, by the limi cKUblishmenl of 
the undentundings of international law uh to 
actual ml* of coiidurl iiinong LoviTnirients, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 


resiKTl for all treaty obligations in the dciilinga 
<»f orgunizi'tl |Mxip1es with one another, the high^ 
e<mtraetiiig parties agret' to this Covenant of 
the la-ague of Nations/* 

The CoNenaiit <H>ntains twenty-six artleles, 
and was sigmil by the following slates anti 
sigiiatories of the Treaty iVnee: I -niteil Slab's 
of Amerieu, Itelghmi. Ilolivia, llra/.il, llritish 
Kmpirr -Canada. Australia, South Afrien, New 
Zealand, India China, Culm, Cm'ho-Sloviikin, 
Keimdor, Kraiiee, (ireeiv, (hiateniula, Haiti, 
lleju/, Hondtiras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nieura- 
gnu. I*unamu. IVni, Poland. Portugal, Houtnaiiia, 
Serbia, .Siam, I’nigiiay. 

The following states were invited to aeeede 
to the (oveimnt; Argentine, Chile, Colombia, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay. 
'Ji'ersiu, Salvailor, .Spjtin, Sweden, Swil/erland, 
Veiie/.iieln. 

On the Irtlli .liin,, 1020, the llixf mreting i»f 
the ('oiineil of IIm' League of Nations was lield 
in Paris, and eomprised represeiilatives of (ir«'ut 
llrilain. Fraiiee, Italy, Japan, Spain, llelgiiim, 
and llra/.il. The Freia'h represent at i\e, l«<^oii 
lloiirgcMiis, President of th<* French Senate, was 
elected ehairniaii, and Sir .lames I'*,ru: Drum- 
iiiotal, (Ml., installed as |M'rmaneol 

seereliiry. The Coiiiieil aKo arranged for a 
general assembly of the Le:oaie, wldeb was sub- 
secpieiilly held in Nov.. at (ieneva. tin* 

oilieial seat of the J^eagot per .Artiele \'ll of 
the ('overiaiit. 

The Council td the l,eagne. eoiisisting of nine 
meinlH-rs, as per Arlieic IV (»f the Covenant, was 
eleeled for tour \ears. In Dee., Iti20. the t‘oiineil 
decided to admit Austria, Cr»sla Itiea, iliiigiiria, 

«. d Finland as nu mtM>rs of the Leiigia*, but re- 
fti --d to grant the same privil(*ge to A-Aerbijun, I la* 
I'kraine, and the prineipidity of Lieliletisteiii. 
Ill 1U2} Niearagua gave notiee of willalrawal. 

- lljiu.KKoiArii'’: D. .1. Hill, Tfit /fi/aiiMing of 
hlurojtr\ .1. S. liasset, Thr ImhI I'ioHh of ICa/er- 
hnK 1). S. .M(»rrow, Thr iSiMirtff of /Vrr Slotrn\ 
S. P. Duggan, 77ie Iaui^hv of SoHoum: thr /Vi«- 
n/i/e uuiUhi. PrfU'tor; IL N, ilniiisford, .*1 
of \atiotiyi (i. I^owes DiekiiiHoii, Thr i'hoirr 
Hiforv Ch: L A. Hobson. Ttmonln hilrrootionnl 
iioirnffurnt', A IhmdfHHtk for SprakrrH on n 
i^nftur of XaiioriH, ctonpUrtl hif thr Itrnfiui' of 
SfUiooH Sw'ivUj: Sir (ieoffrey Iluiler, A Uamt- 
bofih to thr Aragwe of SatiortH. 

1/camlngton (Iloyal f/<'Umiiigton Spa), a 
iniinieipul Ixirongii and watering-phu'e of Lag- 
land, tti Warwiekshtre, served by (he Oreut 
Western and l^oiidoii Jk. North-Western Hall¬ 
ways. 'Die springs ineliide tin* threi* vurieltes 
of sulphureous, saline, and ehalylM-ule. Pop. 
(Ut21), 2H,U-b). 

Leap-year, one of the yearn of iMHt days, 
including the dab* 211th February. Fvery year is 
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u li'iip-yeur which \h diviKiblc hy four without the land or tonruient to be leased. A proprietor 
rcniuiudcr, (‘xcc'pt tlic cfuicludinjt years of (*cn- who has only a lifC'estute can of course lease his 
turics» c%'cry fourth only of which is a leap- property only during his life. This is the cose 
year; IIiun tlic years 1K(H) and IIKM) are not with a great part of the landed estates of Kurope, 
leap-years, hut and 24<M) arc. Sec Calendar, the very object of^tailnicnts and other limito- 
Lear, Kilward, ilritish artist and author, was tions being to seem the pro]>crty against olleno- 
iKirri at Holloway on 12th May, 1H12, and diixl tion, and agatnst/incumhranccs to the prejudice 
ill .Ian,, 1HHH. He hegati his trareer as an artist of the heir or 6uA*c8sor to the inheritance; and 
with various oriiithologieul drawings. In IKtU yet if flic incumbent could nut ntakc a lease for 
lie heeaiiie a (Iraiightsmaii to the /oulogic'ul a ciTlain time, it would he a great abridgment 
Hardens, and in 1K:i2 he published The FainiUf of the value of tlH' («tate to himself, ns well as 
of the. /*Hittaei4la\ a volume of (silouml plates, to his successor. The law's therefore provide 


His work al traeted the attention of the thirteenth 
JOarl of Df'i'liy, who einjiloyed Lear from 1822 to 
1828 to draw his menugeric at Knowsley. Ix^ur 
boeanu* a great favourite with the Stanley family, 
(wpeeially with the gramlehildn^n, and it W'tis for 
the future lifteeiith earl that The Honk of Nonr 
aense was composed. This Iwaik was extremely 
popular; it was published in 18*U1, and ran 
through twenty-six editions in its uuthor^s life¬ 
time. It was followed hy other works of a 
similar nature: A'owscn.ve *Vo»g.v and*S7onV.v (1871), 
More SouM'nHe Son}*H (1872), ami Someme 
Hotany and iVowArw.ve Alyhahetit. Lear, if not 
the inventor, was at any raU' the. populari%er of 
the ^ fiiii'.eriek iud(‘e<l it has Ikmmi Miggcsted 
that this wnrtl has been f*oiiied Tmiii his rmme, 
iH'ing 11 variant of the jocular word * Learie *, 
coined hy Kalhcr Matthew Uussell. Lear wiis 
an indefatigable Iravt'ller; he left Knglaial in 
1827 on aeeoiiiit of his health, and never again 
n'sided there permanently. He prodtuxHl several 
illustrated Inioks of travel, such as Journal of a 
LantUtcaye Painter in Southern AUmnia (1852) 
and Journal of a iMndacaye Painter in Corsien 
(1870). One of his last works (iHisthiimoiisly 
published) was a set of about two hundred 
illustrations to Tennyson’s popms. He w'os a 
|)ersoiial friend id Tennyson, who addressed him 
in a t)oom entilleil To K, U. on hia Traveln in 
Greeee. Umif's nonsense biHiks an* classics in 
their way: nor has mon' nonsensietd nonsense 
ever hecai inteiitionnlly written. 

Lease and Leasehold. A lease may be de- 
flneit as a iKTinission to ixx'iipy lands or tiaie* 
riH'nts for life or a (vrtaiii miinlH'r of years, 4»r 
ituring the pleasure of the parties making the 
isiutruet. The parly letting the lands or tene¬ 
ments is called the lesittrr^ the party to whom 
they an' let tiu- lessee^ and the compensation or 
coiisideratum for the lease the rniL A lease ft>r 
a pi'riod not exi'cediiig three years may be hy 
verbal contract. If, however, the term be longer 
timn thriT years, the lease must U: hy deed. A 
breiieh of any of the eoveiianis contained in a 
lease was formerly sultleieut to render it void, 
but now any breach may Ih' compensated by a 
money payment. The (kiwct to lease necessarily 
depends upon the extent of the lessor's estate in 


that errtuin ^niprictors of estates for life may 
lease, on e^'^tuin terms, for any time not exectxling 
a ^Kiin period, as twenty-one years. The 
K/^lish cxmimon law makes u distinction as to 
^lic dignity of leasehold estates, which in many 
cnscH does not <s>rrts|)ond to their comparative 
value and iiiiportaiux*, the maxim U'ing that a 
life-estate, being that of a frechoklrr, is greater 
or of more dignity than a lease for evcT so many 
years, us a hundred or u thowmiuL A freehold 
is real eRtate; whereas u lease is but a ehuttel ' 
interest, though the Utiii may Ik* longer than 
the longest lilV‘. See Landlord and Tenant. 

Leather is the name given to the non-fiutres- 
ciblc substance formed w hen the skins of animals ' 
arc treated hy various processes. Wet skins 
putrefy and decay, whilst dr^* ones are* hard and 
horny; the art of leather manufaeture deals with 
the eonvcrsioii of the raw skins into a {icrrnunent ^ 
llcxiblo Hiibstanoe. 

The munufaetuit* of leather was probably one 
of the earliest arts practised by mankind, and 
there is evidence to sliow* that the method used 
consisted in rubbing the fat of the animal on 
the raw’ skin, and kneading and stretching it in 
a warm place until a soft and durable leather 
was obtained. Similar methods, dependent on 
the use of butter, egg-yolk, hruiiis, oils, &c., arc 
used at the present time by the Tartars, North 
American Indians, and other peoples, and also 
in the dressing of furs, and tlu* manufacture of 
ehamois-lealher and of certain kinds of laics. 
In the preparation <if leather the hides and skins 
of various muinmalia, such as oxen, c*ow8, horses, 
goats, sheep, di*er, ^e., are ehielly used. Such 
hkins i'onsist cssealially of two layers: the outer 
one, called the epidermis, is composed of cellular 
tissue containing the roots of the hair, and is 
valueless from the tanner's point of view; whilst 
the thicker inner layer, tenned the corium or * 
true skin, is the part wliich is converted into 
le;ither. The corium I'onsisls i>f u network of 
fine I'oidUrless fibres, which arc capable of being 
split into still fliicr fibrils. Chemk*aUy, the sub¬ 
stance of which it is composed is closely related 
to gelatine (q.v.), into which it is readily changed 
on boiling with water. Before the hides or skins 
con be ernverted ioLf leather, various prepam- 
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tory processes arc ncrcssar>' to remove the hair 
and to fit the skin for tnnninf;. 

Soaking ,—Jf the hides ore uneured (‘RrecMi*). 
they are soaked in water ^or a few Itours to 
restore them to ttieir soft aid natnral condition 
and to remove adhering blood tind dirt. \V«>t- 
saltcd hides require u loiij^r soiiking in sevi^ral 
ehanjces of water, and those which have Ihh^ii 
dried or dr>'-sulted need a still loii^r time, mid 
also a certain amount of mcs’hiuiieal action to 
soften t\|em thoroujthly. l>*ir!n|t the soakiiijr 
process great can* must lie tJikeii to avoid piitrc** 
fuetion, or ilie resulting leather will lie of an 
inferior c|iiallty. For this rcMison the addition 
of antiseplies to the watc^r used for striking is 
advisable in hot wcatsier. \ 

Drpilntion is the* terni applied to the proerv-. 
by which the hair is rcinovc'd. This may lx* 
effected in Iw'o different ways. 

The irirthod of ciepilalion w’tnch is now almost 
universally uscmI is known as * liming \ and is 
carried out ns follows: 

The soaked hides or skins are placed in pits 
containing milk of lime, i.e. slaked lime stirrc'd 
up into u cream with water :ind further dilijtcuJ. 
'^Niey arc hntilcd out of the pits and put bark 
again eaeh day to ensure uniform action, the 
time of tn'atinent varying from a few days to 
alxiut three' weeks, according to the natim* of 
th(i skin and the type of leather re(|tim'd. 'I'he 
\ lime loosens and partially dissolves the epidermis 
and hair; it also swells the gelatiiioiiK libres of 
the c'oriurn, and at the same time dissolve's the 
cementing substance between tlieni, loosening 
and separating them into their liner fibrils. 
The fiirtlicr this ludJon proeec'ds tlie softer and 
kKiser is the resulting leather. For sole leatlic'r, 
^ where a firm and solid product is recpiired. only 
a short liming is needed. The addition of (‘uiistie 
alkalies or sulphides of lime, scxla, or arsenic 
to the milk of lime is often used to luisleii the 
procx'KS of unhairtng an«l to prodiic*e lf;atbers 
having special ehuruetcristies. VVliic'hever met liod 
of Imiscniiig the hair be adopted, its removal 
Ih effected by scraping with a blunt two-handled 
knife. Sheepskins may be unlutirc'd by painting 
the flesh side with a mixture of slaked lime 
and sodium sulphide in the funii of u paste. 
After a few hours, the wmil is loostmed suflh'iently 
to be pulled out by hand in an undamaged 
state; tlicskin may tlicn be furtlicr prejmred for 
. tanning. 

Drlimittg. —Before the unhaired hides can U; 
(ctuatly c*onvcrted into leather it is essential 
that the lime contained in them l>c compk'tcly 
. noved, os its presence would interfere with the 
tanning processes. For sole leather, vhc liides, 
after a thorough washing in soft watc^r or dilute 
acids to dj^lve out the lime, arc ready for the 
actual tanning process, but for the softer leathers 


more thorougti treatment is neec8sar>% not only 
to rt'inove the lime Imt to stiffen the skin still 
further !>y removal «>f nu»rt* of the mnenting sub- 
stance tudwt'eii the tlbres. This trt'atmciit is 
kntmn as * hiiling \ and (*i)nKiNts in steeping the 
skins in a fermenting infusion of pigetm- or hen- 
dung. 'I'hc nature <»f tlu* pnMH'ss is not 
thoroughly umlersltKMi, but the soffening effetd- 
is due to the destriietive act ion of ferments on 
the t'ementiiig substance, while at the same 
lime the lime is partly removeti by the solvent 
action of the WTuk organic aeids pnMhimI in 
the prtxf'Ms. For the hglitesl leathers, such ns 
gb»vc-kifl aiifl lainh. diigodiing is iiscsl, niid the 
process is thi'n known as * pnering *. In iMdh 
eases the skins lose the swollen condition atlaiiie<l 
flnring liming and hetsnne extremely n'kixed aiul 
v^»n. These dung infusions are Homewhat un¬ 
certain in (heir action, and may rca<lily lead to 
jxTmanent <iariiage to the skins if the prors'KS is 
eurrbsl to<i far. To take (heir pliux*, a inuterial 
called * erodin * is now often uses!; it eonKtsIs <»f 
a nutritive medium preptir«‘d from gehitinous 
matter, whu'h, when iiioenlatiHl with a pim* 
eiilttire oi'bfu'illHs rrofbVns, is eHjjatik' of imituliiig 
the effect of the dtifig iiirfihions, lint with less 
danger to the skins. In the mannraelnre of tl^ 
H<ifter varieties of leather it is luss'ssary at this 
point to tri'at 1h<‘ skins with h sliglitly acid liipim 
in ortler to eoinplete the r< o oval of lime. Th« 
method emplnyed is kin'.n as * drenching , 
and (smsists in iiniiiersin^ the skins in a ferment¬ 
ing iiiftisioii of hran. Aeeth* and hictle acids art* 
forfrie<l, whi<‘li dissfdve the last traces of lime 
and also sligiitly swell the skin. In tdaee of the 
bran drench, weak acids such as la<‘tie, lurmie, 
iMirie acids may la* used witli sneeesN. 
r'aHning. Tannin or taiinie u<'id is obtained 
from various vegetable pnahiets, such as oak- 
bark (wbieb is one of tlienklest tanning muterials), 
Niiiiiiu’li, eiiteb, garnbier, myrobalaim, elieslnut 
extract, valonia, ^e. (In extracting tlicM' 
materials with W'ater, a solution of I be (aniiin 
is obtained which has Uh' property of euitibining 
with the gelatinous libres of the hide or skin 
to form an insoluhle ami stulile product, leal Imt, 
which remains soft and (lexilile on drying. Owing 
to the irnfMTvkajs nature of the hide, the coiii- 
plcU* penetration of the tun-li(pior takes a csui- 
sidenible lime, varying with the thiekiiCTSK of the 
hide and the strength of the liquor. If (4 m> 
strong a liquor vrvrv iis(*d at th<* conmienfx'rnciit, 
the outside of the hide would tieixime hard and 
c*<intnu‘ted, pixKliK'Ing what is known as ^ ilrawn- 
grain *; the gubHtxpienl tanning of the interior 
would also Ik* inqieded. This U avoide<l by the 
use ut first of a very weak infusion, which haa 
ulreiuly Ix'cn iisfnJ for hkles in u more advanruxi 
state; the hid(*s arc then .sus|M'nded in pita con¬ 
taining Hucecssively stronger liquors. In the 
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liittor purt fif th<‘ proccKR thn hi<lcs arc frequently 
duHted with Nriiiic j^roiind tanning rnnlerinl, and 
laid ill still si router liquors for periods of uImmiI 
a W'eek at a fiiiie. The funning; of hales for sole- 
leather oeeiipies from three to six iiionfhs; for¬ 
merly two years or more wore reqiiireil w'heii 
oak-i>ark alone was used as a source: of tannin. 
The tann(‘<i hidc^s are washed in water, dried, 
siiKMdhed, and oompressed by fiKxdianioul iiieuns, 
and ar(‘ then ready fr»r use. 

11)0 linrT and lighter varieties of leather, sueh 
ns ^oat, ealf, shei'p, sc^al, &v„ for lKK>k1>indiii^, 
upholstery, and many other purposes, are mostly 


driiniH, or in vats litttsl with paddles, in order to 
ensure uniform treatment and to hasten the pro- 
D'Fs, the time of tannage vtir>iii^ from one or 
two days to a h^w we(‘ks. 

Tmvotfi is the name applied to the pira'css by 
wliieh skins an* (S)iiverted into leather with the 
aid of melallie salts, those of aiiiminium and 
rhromtuiu lH*ing the most important eomiiier- 
eiallv. 

Alum tawing Is used <‘hieny for the production 
of w’hite leathers, such ns ghu-t^-kid, ealf-kid, 
* skivers' for capping ehemists' Imttlcs, and for 
the tlressiiig of sheepskins in (he wikiI. The 
skins (irepured in (he manner ulrc'udy men¬ 
tioned an' (reatetl in a nUating finim for several 
hours with a w'unn soiiition of uhiiii and wilt, 
w'ith or without the udditioii of t^-yolk and 
Hour, ami are nllow'cd to lie in piles overnight. 
Next day they an' hung up to dry, at first in 
the air, and flimlly in a inodemtely hot room. 
When dry, the skins, which arc hard and horny, 
arc dauqwd back with w*ater to a half-dry con¬ 
dition, aiul ' stakiHl * by drawing them twross a 
bliint-eiigeil knife fixed in a vertical jxisition. 
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They are then allowed to * age ’ for from one to 
two months in order to Hx tlie tannage, soaked 
out in water to remove the superfliious alum and 
suit, and finally dritd and again stakexf. 

(’Iiroine-taiined klilliers are iiiiide by drum¬ 
ming th(* skins for several hours in a solution of 
ehromo alum or of ehroiiiiiiiii sulphate, rendered 
slightly basic with soda; they arc then allowed 
to lie in idles for some days, and after washing 
are treated with a weak solution of borax or 
some other mild alkali to remove aU^rae<‘s of 
acidity. The skins an^ riiiully treated with a 
^fiU-liquor* (an emulsion of soap and oil) to 

improve the quality of the 
leather, w'hieli would other- 
wise'»he of a somewhat 
^ woolly * nature. 

Cliroine tunning may 
also he earned out by 
wiml is know'll as the two- 
hath process, in which the 
skins are Hrst steeped in 
u slightly acid solution of 
potussiiirn or sodium bi¬ 
chromate, and then trans-^ 
ferred into a solulion «ii 
sorlitim tliiosnlphate (pho¬ 
tographers' ‘ hypo '), also 
slightly aciditlcd. ('lirome 
leather has largely replai'cd 
vegetable - tanned leatlier 
for many purposes, owing 
to the short time oeeiipie<l 
in tanning and also because 
of its strength and resis- 
laiu'C to steam and high temperatures. * Jbix- 
calf* and 'willow-calf* for boot ami shoe uppers 
are made by this pmeess. 

ChimoiHutfi .— Wasli-leat her or ehamois-leat her 
is prepared from the skins of sheep, deer, &e., 
by tro.ating (liem w'ilh various oils; cod, seal, 
and whale oils being usually employed. Ruff 
leatlier is a similar product obtained from ox or 
(s)w hides. The prepared liidcs or skins are 
smeared with the oil in the slightly moist state, 
and plueeil in a mill w'hieh btuits and kneads 
them. During this process the oil is absorbed 
by tlie skins, and the moisture cvajioratcd off 
by the heat produei'd by friction in the mtll. 
VV'hcn there is no longer any fleshy odour from 
the skins, they are hung up in a warm room; 
this prodtic^es a gc'iille oxidation, causing a per¬ 
manent (‘ombiiiution bc^tween the oil and the 
skin. The exr*es8 of oil is then pressed out, and 
the skins washed in a hot soda solution and dried. 

CuTTjfing is the term given to the flnisbing 
prrwess, applied to leather intended for boot 
upi>er8, liajcness, lielting, and other purposes, 
where Hekibility and resistance to water are 
reqiiireil. It consists essentially in impregnating 
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tanned witli Nimiucli, tlie skins being treated in 
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thcleaUicrwlthfaU,oil8,ftna waxes, but incliidos ronimmiiil cHt of Kanstu, lUiitcn! on 


also many mechaniciil proc^'sscs, such as si*ouring, 

shaving, &c., wliieh improve the tt|)|»eamn('e of 

the leather. For the upi»ors of Itoots and shot's 

tlie leather Is * eolourc'd * by nibbing on n mix< 

Hire of oil and lHinp*bhu'k, followed by siring 

and sriUMdhing by pressure. For patent and 

eimnielletl leathers, sucet'ssivc t*oats of a vaniish 

eoinposed of Prussian blue iHiiled with linstHMl 

oil arc applitnl. ‘ Monx'co * leather is made from 

goatskin^ tannin! with sumaeh. It is gla^iHl 

by damping with a solution of albumin and milk. 

and, after drying, is {xiHslu*d by frkiimi under 

a smooth eylinder of ugate.--Hiiu.iouHAr)iY: 

If. R. Froeter, Prihciples of leather Mtin*Jorhtre; 

I'. T. Davis, Mmiujaijfure of l^eitiher, 

leather, Artificial, the general name of 

c‘erlaiii fabrics jiossesslag some of tlie cpialities, 

and often the apticuranee of leather. One of 

the earliest methods of fahrieution (‘onsisteil in 

applying oily pigments to eUdh whieb was sub- 

Re4|uently rolled and (‘onted with u sort, of enamel 

paint. An article of this sort, known under tlie 

name of leattuT-eloth, was brst prodiieed in 

America alMUit IH49. Another kind consists of 

^lagtber parings and shavings reduced to a pulp, 

and then nioiildisi into buckets, macliiiicrv- 

• 

baiifls, pictiire>frnincsi. and other useful and orna> 
mental objects. A so-callcd vegetable leather 
coiiHisls of caoutchouc dissolved in iiupbiha, 
spread u|Njn u backing of linen. It is of coti- 
.siderable strength and durability, and is used 
for table-coMTM, carriage-aprons, soldiers' Im*IIs, 
liainess, and lK»okbinditig. Most artilicial it^alher 
is oblaini'd by varnislnng t< \tiles with I'oatingK 
of sona resinous substance, and then painting 
or ciub’issing them. 

^ LcHtberhead, a town of Kngluiut. in Surrey, 
on trie Mole, 11 miles k.n.k. of (auildford, with 
a school forelergynien's sons, and some hreweries. 
SiMCfC regard IxNitherhcud as the 'Highbury' of 
Jane Austen’s Kmma. Pop. (11121), .Wil. 

Leather-head, an Australian bird, the Philf- 
mart corniculalus, a siwcies of lioney-cider, so 
' ailed from its heail Ix'ing devoid of fcattH^rs and 
presenting n lejithery apjK‘arari<*c; called also 
Friar-bird or Monk, and, with rcferenis* to its 
note. Four o*clock. Poor Soldier, iind Pimlico, 
Leaven, dough in wdiich rennentatioii has 
commenced, employed to ferment uiid render 
light the fresh dough with w'hicb it is miriglcd. 

, its use dates from remotest antiquity, and it Is 
especially mcntioneii in the Ilible. where the 
Israelites arc strictly forbidden to cut anything 
leaven during the festivity of Mazzot, or l*«.ss- 
ovei (Eornd. xii ond xiii; Jkut, xvi). In the 
New Testament leaven and corrujition are 
Gometiinef regarded us synonymous terms, e.g. 
Mau, xvi,^12: Aforfc viii, I.*;. 

Leavenworth, river jiort, railway centre, and 


the Missouri, in a rich agriiailtiiral ri'gton. 'I'here 
are sawmills, llotir-inills, brickworks, brewori**H, 
mamifactorioH of carriages, wagims, riirnilun*, 
and shoes, alstt <s>al-iiuiieH in the vicinity. 
Founded in ii, iH-cainc a city in IH.W. I*op, 

l^b'anon, a town of the Ihiiteii States, In 
Ix'banon (samty, IVnnsylvanin. It is a sent of 
iron and other Industries. Settled in 17*Ul, it 
Ix'eame a city in ISS.'i. I'op. (lt»20), 

lA^b'anon, Mountains of, two nearly |Mindlel 
inoimtain ranges in (hi‘ north of 1.4'banoii. 
stretching fnao .soiitii-west to north-east, and 
eticloNtng ladweeii Iheiii a valley alHtiii 70 miles 
long by to mill's wide, known imciciilly as (\rlc- 
Syria. now called lluka'a. The range on the 
west is called Lebanon, and that on llic cast 
Anti-Lebanon; the Arabs, bowi'vcr, call the 
former Jehel-Libiian, and the latter .lelN'bel- 
Slmrky. l#ebation, which runs almost parallel 
to the Mediterranean (‘oast, is the loftier range 
of the two, and pr<*scnts almoHl a eoiitinnonH 
ridge. Though under the stiios Mtnit, snow' atul 
iec riMiiain tbroiigboiit the year in the higher 
ravini*K. In the south part of the eliain the 
Ppper .Tordan lias its sonree. The hfihiUihlc 
districls are occiipirf! towards the iiofili by tlie 
Man)nite ChristianH, and tievards the south h> 
the Druses. The foresis «•'* eedtir for wliieli 
Inharioii w:tK faniisl lav e i" a large exient dis¬ 
appeared. 

I^hanon, The, a niantlme sljile of. Syria, 
founded 1st Sept., 1020. and under Freiit'h 
prnleetioa. it exlends in a narrow' strip from 
the Palestine fnadier iiorlhwards to Dahr-el- 
( l>odil>, and e:ist to west fmiii the Mi'iiiterrancaii 
to he lieighiH of Aiiti'Leliaiion. lieymiit is the 
rapital; other towns iK'ing Tripoli (pop. 110,000) 
and /iddeli (pop. I4,(K>0). 'I'he stale is traverscMl 
north to south by the Syrian 'rnink line (llejuz 
Railway) with branches to 't'ripoli and Reyniut, 
Tohaem, iron, and lignite are priMliiivd. Siiniiile 
Malioiiiniedariism with homii Shiah prevails. 
The monetary unit is the Syrian pound of HN) 
piasin's (1 piastre 20 centiini's). 

1/CbrlJa (Ie-hre7ni; Laf. SchrinHU Vn^rrin), a 
town of Spain, Andnhisia, pmvinee of Seville, 
and 2H miles south l)y wisit of the eil.y of that 
name, near the left bank of the (•mululquivir. 
Pop. IL.'iOli. 

l^brun (le-hri'in), tJinrles, French painter of 
historiral anil inyUiologieal subji'ctji, lK>rti at 
Piiris in lOIf), dieil in 101M1. He studied with 
Vouct, and then in Rome under PouKsin, On 
his return he was employed by LamlM*rt de 
Thorigny nt his hotel on the lie Si. I/mis. and 
by Fcmquci at Vaiix; ami him inlnKltiml by 
^lazari^ to tlie king. In 1048 he t(M»k part in 
the foundation of the new Royal AemJemy of 
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PuintinK un<l Snilptiirp, of which ho l>coamc 
proHidnit. Kn>iii 10<ll ho wha principally em¬ 
ployed in the (leconitioii of the rc6idcrie<*M of 
ixMiiH XIV, noluhly the T.ouvn*, Vorsaillos, 
SoouiiK, and Marly. I'lidiT (‘oIIhtI, he not only 
earned out ft(*verul Kerie.s of nioniiinental paint¬ 
ings, lad Niipcrvihed and eoiitrolhsl a lar^ stalT 
of iirtiNtH enga((ed on siniiliir work. In parti* 
enlar, he \^aR director of the (iolYclins Tu]Miitry 
Mniiijfartory. After the death of CollM’rt, in 
inN;i, Kehnin was siiia'rseded by his rival, Mii;- 
nurd. Iy<‘brinrs work udriiirably rettec^tH the u^e, 
Di^iiilh’d and her(»i<* in rsjra'eptioii, it is often 
raerely |Miin|Mais. 

Rrun, Marie I^aiise Klizalxdh lUgre), 
Kn^neh painter, lairii in Paris l7oA, died there in 
1842. She studied under Itriard, was intiueneed 
by (tH'ir/e and .losepli Vernet, and soon ijeeuine 
a fHipidur painter at the eoiirt id' Marie Antoi¬ 
nette. Ill 17H«t slie was eleeted a member of the 
Aeadeiny. During (be Kevoliition she worke<l 
ill TtiUy, Vieiiim, and St. PetersburK (Pelrotfrad), 
returnin^ to Kranee in 1801. She Htayisl in 
Kn){luiid from 1802 to 180.%, and was in Swit/.or- 
laiid from 1808 to 1800, but llnully settleil in 
Kruias*. Il<*r work inehales iiiuiiy |H)rtnuts of 
(suisiderable sn|M’rileial elmriii, and allef^orieal 
siibjeets Neiiiimentully treated. She and her 
daiitfliler an* thesubjeet of a fanious pietiirr by 
Oavkl, now in tin* l^aivi'i*. 

lyccco (letVIia), a town in Southern Italy, 
the aneient /wf/me (Vr7/r/.v, eupital of the proviiu'C 
of ita own name, .50 miles I'.s.i:. of Taranto, 

Pop* il7,7IMI. 

I«ccco, a town of XortJierii llaly, on an arm 
of l«ako Como called I<ake Ia'I'h) (Lafin tti 
lifcro). It is a steanilMmt station and a semi- 
iiidiistriiil town lyin^ at the foot of Monte 
Uese^one. Then* is u ehiireli and ruined eastie, 
and a stone bridj^e of ten un*lies, en*ete<i by 
Ar.xono ViN<’onli in 10:15, ami providetl witli 
fortilUMl lowers at either end. Pop. 12.(HM). 

Lecky, William Kdward HartiHile, historieal 
writer, Imrn near Dublin 18318. die«i in 118)31. 
He was < 7 luf*uU*fl at Dublin Hniversity, for whirh 
lit* was memlK^r of Purliament from 181)0 to 
118)31. tie was inatle n Privy (\)uneiUor in 
18U7, lit* wrtdt*: lA'mirrH of Public Opinion in 
Ircbvtd: Uistorp of the Hist ond Inflmnrr of the 
Spirit of liationaliatn in Kurope: Hiittory of 
Suropean Murnh frotn Aiigustus to Charlemoftie; 
ItiKtory of Knfilamt in the Righteenth Centurif 
(8 voIm.), ufterw'iirtU published in two portions 
denliti); with Kn^land and Ireland respet^ively. 

Lectern, the readinjt-desk or stand on which 
the Itirgrr liooks used in Uie ser>*iee of churches 
are placed. Ttiey have been matle of various 
materials and often in highly artistic fonns. 
Many arc in the form of an eagle, the outspread 
wings $iip)K>rting the volume. In the iceterns 
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of the Pisan Tuscan schools of the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries the eagle rests 
ti|»on a group of the three other living creatures, 



Lectern, 1450 . lUnivinv ('Imrch, lIuntA. 


symbols of the KvungelistH, (lie Angel, (lie Lion, 
and the Hull. 

LecytlildaceaB, a nat. ord. of polypetalous 
du'otyledoiis. consisting of large tropical trees, 
and iiiclufiing the bra/ibnut (llerthoiletia), 
sapueaia-nut (lie<\vthiK), and eannon-ball tree 
(Coiiroupita). 

Leda, in Greek mythology, the wife of the 
Spartan king Tyiidnrcus. l)y Kcnis, w*hn took 
the form of a swim, she was the mother of Castor 
uml Pollux. In another story she was the 
mother by Zeus of Pollux and Helen, and by 
Tyndarcus of Castor and Cly tern nest ra. 

Ledbury, a town of Kngland, in Herefordshire, 
at the southern extremitv of the Malvern Hilts, 
14* miles fVom Hereford. It Jias a handsome 
ancient ehurch in the Nommn stylo, with a 
detached tower and spire. It was at l^dbury 
that Mrs. Browning passed her girlhood. Pop. 
(1921), 8152. 

Lee, Nathaniel, an Knglish dramatic poet, 
bom about 1053, died in 1001 or 1092. Educated 
at ('ambridge, he afterwards went to London, 
and in 1075 produced his tragedy of .Vrro, from 
tJmt time to 1081 producing a tragedy yearly, 
the liest known being The Hival Qitrpis <1677). 
Alter his failure as an actor he Iweuino insane 
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(IG84), anfl wan conflnwl in BtHlIam, thon Ailani. Life of Orftrrnl W. J?. f-<r: T, N. Pnffr, 


llethHuMii llfWipiUl, iitilii 108 M» M'hen ho was 
diHohurtfod and wrote two more titigedioa. The 
Prinrcits of Clnnt and The JWfi-warir of PariSt 
which upiMMircd in 1680 and 1600. 

Lee, Koliert K^tlward^ AinorU*nn general, 
commander - in - chief of the C'onfe^lerale onny, 
und one of the iiinet itkilhil tactieiHiM W'ho Uiok 
part in tlic great Civil War of 18C1-3, was bom 
in Virginia 19th Jan., 1B07, died 12tli Oct., 1870. 
In 1K29 he left the military academy of We«t 
point wnh the rank of kccoiuI lieutenant of 
eiigiiieem. After making a tour in Eum|>c he 
obUune<l a captaincy in 18d8, and in 1847 was 
ap|K>iiite«l engiiic(*r<)n'chief of the anny for the 
Mexican campaign, in;'vhich his brilliant ticrvitit'a 
at ('erro-t«ordo, ContrcTiia, ChembuH<*o, and 
('hnpiilte|)ec (where he w'liii wounded) S|M*(*dity 
gained for him the rank of i*oloncl. Ffoni 1852 
to 1H55 he w iM HU|>crinteiideiit of military NtudIcN 
nt West Point. In 1801 ho waa in camriiaiul of 
the Fimt rnited Stutea Cavalry Itegiment, and, 
nit lioitgh offcrcsl u liigli cominund by the FcHlerula, 
be rctiigiUHl his comtiusKicm on the KC(*i‘KMion of 
Virginia frorii the I’liion. lie j<»lmHl the Icviea 
. ''^hiK native at ate, In'ing HnhKe(|Uenlly (K*1<^*ted 
})y Pn'sidcnl Ihivm as (s>iiiinaiider«in-ehicf of the 
North Virginian C4>firedcratc Army (rilHt .May, 
1S02). Til a Keven days' battle in .Tune, 1802, he 
defratcft the Fodcrnl army uii(ii*r M*(7cllan, uial, 
aidc<l hy Stonewall .iHeksoii, ilcfcntcd PojH* at 
Ccfinr Ttun, and at Hull Hiiii (.70th Aug.), forcing 
him back u})cri WiiMliington, and changing the 
('(•nfedcrute fortuncii from defeat into mcriftsl 
I.ci* nnw enissed (he Potomac into 
M tniaud to thn'ati'ii WaKliiiigton itst'lf, but a 
svnes of < hreks obliged liitn ti» withdraw iMdiiiid 
^thc Ituopiihaiinock. On the KJUi Dec. he route*! 
(he hVdcndistM iimlcr Hiirnsidc at Fnsicricka- 
iiurg, and on the 2nd ami .7rd May, 180.7, gained 
the splendid victory of Chunccllonivinc over 
IbMikcr. After thin ]a*c r<‘.solvwl to puah on to 
AVashiiigt<ui, but w m iNtateii by Meude nt Gellvii- 
burg, Isi un*i Ord July, IHOB, and forced to 
retreat into Virginia. In the autumn of that year 
he fsdiccted all liis foretw, drfeate<] Mcmle on 
7th Nov., and in May, 1804, advanced u|>on 
Fredericksburg, wdiilc (irant at the head of 
a large anny entered Virginia. A rubrics of 
.sanguinary engugernenU took place at SpolUyl- 
%‘ania (.Mh to 10th May), in which L<cc won 
worsted, but on Brd .Tune he defe^Ued Grant at 
f'biekoliorniny. The FederulH, however, with 
their great su|»eriority of men and maUhiel^ 
gradually heminrd in the Confederate fomw, 
and on Oth April, 1865, Lee and his anny sur- 
rtMidensl to Grant at Burkinville. General I^ee 
then retiml into private life, wua elected pnwi- 
deni of Washington College, l.exington, Virginia, 
in 1805, wRere he diisJ.—nmuimRAPiiY: G. M. 
v*u., vu. 


ft(»hrrt A\ /•rr, Man and StdtHer, 

Lee, Sir Sidney, ShaK.t'Ntwarran aidiolar and 
editor of the gwut Jhvtiimartf of Sotiimai Jlto- 
graphy^ wua Uirn in l^ondon .7th Dec., 1850, and 
iHtueHted at the City of l^mdoii School and 
Hultiol College, Oxford. From 188il to 1890 
he w'lM ojuiistont cHlitor of the Dictionary of 
SaliontU iUogrnphy (Ixwlie Stephen lieliig 
editor), joint-editor fri»n 1890 to 1891 (the ftnit 
tw*enty-iux volumes being now' iiuiued), and 
aftcrwanltt mile cnliHir, ho that under him up* 
IMUiretl the reinaiiung voliiiueH, up to vot. Ixili, 
W’ith the six of Hupplemeiit mul one «if epitome. 
In 1901 he was apfiuinted Clarke lcH*turer in 
Ktiglish literatim' nt Trinity i'ollege, Cnin- 
brl<lg<% and in 11MKI he leeturtsi at several insti¬ 
tutions in the thiiU'd States. In the latter year 
he was upfuiiiitc'd t'liairmnn of the F.xcxMilive 
of ShukeH|H*an'*H Hirlliplaee Trust. Among his 
piiblieatioiiK are: Strutford-on’.ivon from the 
Parliritt IHmex to the J>rath of A’AfiArjT/jrurr (IHH5); 
A Life of Witliam AViuArsprr/rr (1H9H, with 
Hidwc'ciuent editions); A Life of Qurrn l'ir/ori<i 
(1902); .VA«Ar5/>e(ire Firjirf Fotio P<iCJnmHe, tcith 
irdro/fucfion and Pcnnwi of Krtant Copieit (1902); 
K/isriAerAan Nonrirls (1904); Grrof Knglinhmen of 
the J6th (*mtnry (HKM); The Prenvh HenaiBHouce 
an Kngtand (IpIO): and The /*rinrt/#A'* of Hitt* 
grupAi/(1911). lie died 8rd March, 1920. 

I^eech, .lohn, an Kiiglish e^'ist and hiinioriNi, 
Ijorii ill I,ori<ion in 1817, died 1804. He was 
ediM'Htcd nt ('liartcrhonsi*, afliT whieh he studiisl 
at St. Hart.h<»loinew*s lloHpiUil for n time, but 
fonwMik medicine, ami (sHiuiietietHi dmwiiig on 
wimhI for publications. Ills OrNl iiii|H»rtant work 
ilhiNtrations to tlie IngoUhhy Lrgmdv. In 
IK*, he joined the slufT of Punchy his first draw¬ 
ing apis'nriiig in Augiist of limt year. For that 
IX'rKNtieiil lie workr'il with pre-eniiiieiit suec'css, 
supplying wec'kiy (sdilical sutin's ami pictures 
of all phase's of Kiiglish life', sliowing no less 
artistic (Kiwer than vcrsatJle liumoiir, aii<l 
(imrkcxt liy tsnnplete abmuas' of the malice and 
csuirsi'ncHs oflcn shown in the w'ork of his pit*- 
dectwsors. His diwigns for Punch Tiuve nearly 
all lM*cn repitbliNiMtl us Picturee of Life, and 
('haracler, and us PrnciUingH from Punch, He 
also excmtctl the illustrations for Afr. Sponge*n 
Sporting 7VMr, The (-otnic History of An/f/arn/, 
and other lMK>kH,—<T, W. P. Frith, John 1.^eeh 
and hU Work. 

Leech, a name for those Annelida or M?g- 
rneiite*! Wfirms that form the ty(»e of the 4inl. 
Ifimdinea (syn<»nyfiis, SuctorUi^ IHecophora) of 
that dam. The distinctive feature of the lecehiti 
coiisbU in tfic prem'ncx* of an ariterkir (tucker 
surrounding the mouth, and, in most ciiMw, of 
a issiterior sucker as Tlic rings or s4‘ginents 
of the Isaly arc divided iiiU> numerous uniiuH, 

n» 
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usually breathe by the general surface 
of the iMxly. but external gills arc sonictinu^s 
liresi'iit. The sexes are united, mid the eggs are 
iisiitilly deposited in little viuh’H or cHieooris. 
They chiefly inhabit freshwater |K*ndH, though 
some live aiiiong moist vf'getalion, and some ure 
marine. 'J'tie familiur horse-lceehes {llwmopHia 
gulo) of freshwater ponds and ditches arc 
included in this group. The liind-lccches of 
Clcylon are terrestrial in habits, living amongst 
<Uiiiip foliage and in like situations. They fasten 
on man ami hciist, and are u serious pest to 
travellers. The species gctierally einploy<xl for 
iiiedieui purposes belong to the genus liirudo, and 
tire UNiially cither //. oJJirindliH (the llungiirian 
or green leech), iuiC4i in the south of Ktirope, or 
//. inedicindliH (tlie br<»wn>Hpe<'kled or Knglish 
lee<*li), used in the north of Kuro|:ic. The latter 
variety, however, is now riire in Kiigland, owing 
to the drainage of liogs and ponds. The mouth, 
sittmifHl in the middle of the anterior sucker, 
is pmvided with three small saW'iHlged jaws, 
eiipahic of iidUc’ling a fH'cidiar Y*HhapcxI wound, 
which Is dinieult to close, aii<l permits a large 
and i'ontinuous Ilow of hliMid. CnaguIatJon is 
prcvenled hy a speeial S(*eretir)n ttiat exudes 
fmm the mouth. Krom 4 drachms to 1 oz. may 
he stated to tar the uveruge ijiiunlity of bhaid 
that can lx* ilrawii hy a hxx'h. After detaching 
theiiiselvi‘s, lee(*hes are mad(* to disgorge the 
tilood ttiey have drawn hy lading placed in u 
weak sfdution of salt, or by having a little salt 
sprinkled <iver Ihetii. ljee<‘heH upfiear to hilier- 
nate, hiiryiog themsi’lves in the mud at the 
botlum <if the pools, and corning forlli in the 
spring. 

Leeds, a city and county iHiroiigh and munti- 
fiK'turing town of hhiglund, in the West Kiding 
of Yorkshire, on tlu' lUver Aire, which U'cniues 
imviguble at Leeds, and is erossc<l by eight 
bridges. The Lee«lH and Liverpool Canal, opened 
in 1810, eommunieutes with the Aire, which 
again gives water <H)miiiunication with Hull. 
The cuiud is about i'k'l miles long, including 
bruiic’hoM, and niiis tlirough several iiii|H>rtant 
towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Among the 
public buildings are the town hull, a massive 
stone building of the Lorinthiaii cutler; the 
inOrnmry, a tiuildiiig in the Itotluc stjdc; the 
Royal Kxerhange; the* university buildings; and 
the Institute of Seieiioo, Art, and Literature. 
The chief ediieutiotud institution is the unUTr^ 
sity (chartered in 1004, prt'viously the Yorksliirc 
i oUege). with fttculties of :uts, law, science, and 
technology, and a sc'hoot of nuMiicine. The 
olmrities and ehurituhle institutions are nuinejous. 

possesses a large public park (Uoundhay 
I’ark), besides Kirkstull Abbey and its grmmds. 
Leeds lues long liecn tlu' chief seat of the w(HiUen 
manufacture of Yorkshire. In tlw wliolcsiUc 


clothing trade several thousand hands are 
employed, us also in steelworks, inm-foiindries, 
rolling-miliH, and tcxil and machine factories. 
Tiic bf>(»t and shoo factories, the leather trade, 
and the eloth*cap trade also employ large 
numbers of men and women, and there are 
extensive cxdour-printing works, tobacco manu* 
factories, cheiiucaL and glass-works, works for 
making drainage pifics, flre-bricks, terra-cotta, 
and pottery. Many collieries ure worked in the 
district. The history of Leeds extends over more 
than 12U0 years, the tow'n being mentioned under 
the name of Lmd or Loidist liv the Venerttble»^ 
Bede, us the capital of u small British kingdom 
about 4116. Its present charter is of date 1601. 
It liceame a parlinnieiitnry Ixirough in 1882, 
with two memlK^rs; in 1867 it got u third, in 
1885 two more, and sint'c KMN it has hud six. 
It is now a city, and its mayor is a ^ lord mayor *• 
Pop. (lU2t), 458,820. 

Leek (AUium Porruni), a mild kind of onion 
tmieh cultivated for culinary purposes. The 
stem is rather toll, and the bowers arc dis}>OBcd 
in large compnet hnllH, su])ported on purple 
fH'duiicles. S(T 

Leek, a market town of Staffordshire, Kpr 
land, pieture.squcly situated in the valley of the 
(*hurnct, 28 miles from Muiiohcster. There arc 
nMouiiis of an ancient ut»hcy and the neighlKiitr- 
hood hiiH furnished inter(>stitig replies of Uoiiuin 
and pre-Homan times. Pop. (1021), 17,218. 

Leer (Ifir), n Prussian town in Kiist Friesland, 
situated on the Hiver I^Hhi, about u mile 
from where it enti^rs the Kins. It has a good 
harbour, and is also u raihvuy junction. Pop. 

Leet, or Court Lcet, an old Knglish court 
held periodically in a hundred, lordship, or 
manor, pn.'^sided over by the steward of the leet, 
and attended by tiie ivsidents of the distriot. 
In theory it was a royal court, ntid is thus to 
be distinguished from the * court baron \ It 
bt'gan to lose its im{Mirtanec in the fourteenth 
century. 

Leeuwarden (lu'p-vur-den), a town of Hol¬ 
land, capital of the jirovinee of Friesland, in¬ 
tersected by numerous eanals. The principal 
buildings arc the palace of the former Stadt- 
holders of Friesland, several ehurehes, town house, 
nnd provincial court-house. The industrial estab¬ 
lishments arc varied. Pop. (1916), 42,624. 

Leeuwenhoek, Anthony van, liom at l^elft, 
Holland, in 1632, and died there in 1723. A 
pioneer observer in biology, he is said to have 
done most of his work with simple magnifying 
lenses, which he made himself. The blood 
capillaries, tlie red blood corpuscles, spcnimtozoa 
in »\ninials, oo^-galls, weevils, aphtdfi on fruit- 
trees, ileos, ants, eels, and mussels were some 
of the subjects in which he made original dis- 
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coverie* or of which he was the to give 
neciiratc descriptions. 

Leeward Islands, a double cliain in the 
West Indifu, foniiiiig, with U»e W'indward 
Islands (q.v.), the lessor Antilles (q.v.). The 
outer chain comprises Sombrero, Virgin Islands, 
Anguilla, Barbuda and Antigua, St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, IX*8irude and Marie Goloiite (French), and 
St. Martin. The inner chain eoniprises Domi¬ 
nica, St. ICilts, Nevis, Montserrat; the French 
islamlH,a(>nadeloupe and Martinique; and the 
Dutch, Saba and St. Kustatius. Total area, 715 
st|. miles; |Nip, about 1!U>,000. Sec IVesI Indiei 
and under various islands. 

any limb of an animal that is used in 
sup|>ortiiig the liody, and in walking and mn- 
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P Femur; a. Head; A, Neck; r, Shaft; <f. External con- 
dylt'; e. Internal condyle. T, Tibia; /, Spinous pnicess; 
AT.' )uter tuberosity; A. lnn»’f Tuberosity; A. Tubercle; t, In- 
ft'cnul surface of shaft, n. FihuU; n, Unper extremity: 

Shaft; A. Ixiwer cxtrrmttv (external nullcotus); r. Internal 
inaHe^-ilu- of Tibia, e, Patelta. 

ning; in a narrower sense that part of the human 
Iimi> from the knee to the foot. The human leg 
has two bones, the inner called the iUfia or shin¬ 
bone, the outer called the fibula or clasp-bone. 
The tibia is much the larger of the two, and 
above supports the thigh-bone at the knee- 
joint, the flbula being iitlached to the outer side 
of its head. In front of the knee-joint, situated 
within a tendon, is the knee-cap or patella, (See 


A'wpr.) The lower cn<! of the tibia mid of the 
fibula take part in the formation of the luikk'- 
joinl, the wciglit ladiig (‘tindm^tcd to the femi by 
the tibia. {Sih* Fmtt.) In the front an'inuscles 
which cxteiul the foot, and <in the buck of the 
leg are two large inuselcs forming Uie bulk of 
the calf of the leg, which unite in a thick tendon, 
the tmdo AvhillUi, These musclea are used in 
walking, jumping, &e. 

Leg'acy, a gift of iwrsonal prcqyerty hy will. 
It is a general rule that if a legatee dlt* in the 
lifetime of the tcHlator, the leguey hipM's and 
fulls into the rcNidue of the ('staU', uniesH when 
the legatee has Ikh'ii u child of the tc'stator, 
and has left children. If it is of a partieiilur 
thing, as a gohl wat<'h or so many shares in a 
particular company, it is sprr(/lr; if of a sutii of 
money to be paid out of the general <*stu(e, it is 
gmrral; and if of a sum of money to he paid out 
of a particular fund, it is drtmnstrutivr, legacy 
duty (q.v.) is payable on most lega<dcs. If the 
testator after making the bcnpiest of a Npcidflc 
legacy parts with the nuIiJccI of it. the legacy is 
rcvoktHl or ‘adeemed'. All legaeies an^ jKiat- 
|N>iH'd lo the elaiins of eredibirs. 

Legacy Duty is payable on gifta of |)ersonal 
or movable estate imiile by a tesfator doiniellcd 
in the Dnitcil Kingdom, aiat on tJie dislnbutive 
shares of sueh estate devolving under the in¬ 
testacy of a person so doinii'il* '1. I'lie rate's vary 
according to llic rtdaiioiishi}- ' i the 1(»(tator or 
inU'stab', and art': 1 )H‘r cent in tie* (Mis<* of 
hnsbaiai or wife and lini'iil ascendaiits and dc- 
sivndants; per eent in the of brothers ami 
Histers and their deseeiiilaiitN and their wives 
or husbands; and 10 per cent in the case of all 
ot)u r ndatives and strangers. 'Dk' I per cent 
diit) is not payable (1) where the priiieipal 
valm of the property fuissing on the <lea(h in 
respeet of which estate duty Ims been jiald dmii 
not exm'd £l.'#,(N)0, and (2) where the ainoiiiii 
or value of the Icgiu'y together with any other 
legai'ies derivcsl by the sanie pc'rson from the 
t(>stiitor or intestiite does not exe^Hsi (a) £1(NNI, or 
{b) if the person taking the legacy is the whlow 
or ehild under twenty-one of the testator or 
intestute, £*i(N)0, w'haU'ver the prineipal value 
of the prcqxtrty may be. Kxeniptions from all 
legacy duties are infer alia objects of national 
intiTcst, st>eeine legacies under £20 in value, 
t>ersonal or movable estate not exmaling £100, 
and estates mA exceeding £1000 net value 
(exclusive of pro|>crty settled otherwist^ than by 
Uic will of the deceased) upon wbieli ('state 
duty iuM been fmid. Furniture and other things 
not yielding income, given in life-rent, do not 
bear the duty until they pass in alaioliitc owner¬ 
ship. The duty must be accounted for at Uic 
time of paying, delivering, retaining In trust 
(e.g. for an infant), or otherwise discharging the 
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IcgHcy. It ift )K>rno by the legatee unloflfl the 
will <il.h<‘rwiM* diriu'tfl. See Death D%ttieH\ Sac* 
ccHHion Ihtty. 

Le^al Tender, that coinage which a clcbt<»r 
can oofii|Mrl a creditor to accept in payment of 
hiN lly the Coinage Act, 1870, it rtiuy l>e 

(/i) gold to any aiiiount, (b) silver to the extent 
of £2, (r) bronze to the extent of and also 
(ii) for delits ex(*c*i‘ding £5 Bank of Kngland 
notes (except for ]>aymcnts by the bunk and in 
Scotland and Ireland). SintM! 1014 the £1 and 
10s. Trc^iiHury Notes, ishuckI at first us an einer- 
g(‘ncy war iiicusiirc, are tender to any amount. 
Foreign coins are not valJcl tender in the United 
Kingrlotn, but United States gold coins arc valid 
ill (!aiuidu. 

I^'l^utes, ticraons sent by the os ain- 

luissadr^rN to foreign i^riurts. legates a UtterCy 
tiie highest in rank, were sent on |uirtiouIi\rly 
iiu|K)rtant missions, and were taken fn>ni the 
college of eaiHliiials finly, legates of lower ranks 
are tlie /rgri/f and Uflati naii. The tefiati 

minni or nuncios (*orr(*spond to umbasHudorH or 
niinistcBs muintuiiied by tMHriilar stati's at ri»relgfi 
capitals. 

Le'gend (Lat. lefiemia, to Ik* rend, from legrrey 
to rend), originally the title of a Iniok iHUitaining 
lessons reiul daily in the services of the early 
C'htircb, and afterwards applied to (‘olleetions 
of idographics of saints and iiiartyrK or of 
traditional stories of them, liecausc* they wert* 
remi in the refectories of cloisters and at matins. 
The Uoinan bn*viarics (*ontain historii's of the 
live's of saints and martyrs, which w'crc rend on 
the days of the saints whom they comincinorated. 
I«c*grnds wert* pr<'seiitcd in a tangible form in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and the bcfst* 
known thirtiH'idh - erntury work is probably 
The (wolden (Ann'u lA'geiidu), w-ritten by 

.liicobns dc Voraginc, Archbishop of ticnoii (died 
12UH). The hitva of the Sainifi was known as 
I^fienUa Sanrlorumt but the most coinprehenKive 
biographical works on the saints is that com- 
pihsl by the Bollandtsts In the st'ventcenth 
and I'iglittvnth centuries, the Acta Sanrtonim, 
—Hini.iounM'iiv: H. A. Guerlier, Myths and 
/.rgmihf of the Midittc Ages; U. J. A. Maury, 
Cruyaners et l/gmiles du rnttyeti dgr; A. 11. 
1U>l>e Moncrieff, Homance of legend and ChitHtlry. 

Legendre (l^-zhil|i*dr), Adrien Marie, mathe- 
inutieian, born at Paris in 1752, itied 10th Jon., 
188:1. ICtbu*ated in tlic College Muzarin, he early 
became professor of mathematics in the I^miIc 
M ilitaire, Paris, and in 1783 a member of the 
Academy. In 1787 he was employed along with 
I'aNsiiu and Mec'hnlii to measure a degree of 
latitude between Dunkirk and Boulogne, while 
English nuithematiejans did tlie same on the 
other skle of the Channel. His liest-known work 
is his cxeellent ith^mntis de Chfomehie (1704), a 


subRtituti* for Kuclid which has liecn mueh used 
on the (Vintincrit. Ijegendre's coefficientSy now 
culled Zonal Harmonics, were iidnslueecl by him, 
and applied to the theory of attraction. He 
wrot(‘ a great wf>rk on Elliptic Functions, con* 
taining his own rescurtbes on Elliptic Integrals, 
lu well as the later developments of Abel and 
.laeobi. He made disettveries of the Orst inipor- 
tariee in the theory of numlK'rs, and his treatise 
on the subject is a classic. 

Leghorn (It. Liaorrm), a seaport of Iforthern 
Italy, capital of the province of Leghorn or 
Livorno. Leghorn is for the most part modern, 
and from a tiny place of almut 7(81 inliabitunts 
(sixteenth century) it has bemiiie the most 
im|M)7lant commercial tow'n«nf Italy after Genoa, 
and contains the only naval college (Aocudcinia 
Navalc) of that country. It is interscc'tcd by 
canals, and a navigable canal cxainccU it witli 
the Hiver Arno. Among objects t»f interest are 
the Diiomo or Cathedral; the church of the 
Miidonna; a synagogue richly ornamented w’itli 
marbles; the English oha|>rI and eemeteiy 
(containing Smollett's tomb); and tlu' la/.a- 
rettos, particularly San iH'opoIrlo. one of the 
most magnineent works of the kiml in ' 

The iiianufnetures are varied. Shipbuilding is 
linfiortani, and trufle is principally (‘urried on 
with the |N>rt8 of the Levant and with the 
liiitcd Kingdom, the exports Ixing oils, silks, 
wines, ludes, marble, and mercury. Leghorn 
was u mere llshing-vilinge when it cumc into 
the |X)Kscssion of the Florcntini's in 1421, and 
it continued to Im' a place of no ini(N>rlaiu'c 
till the sixteenth century, when, in I.kH, the 
Metlicis extemled an invitation to all classes and 
creeds u|x>n the Continent to settle in Livorno. 
'Hie town w'us extended, forlitivil, and pro¬ 
claimed a city in 1005. The Fort Vccchio still 
guards the entrance to tlie hurlxiur. The harlxjur 
wiis ctuiimeiieed in 1.580 and c'ompletcd in 1021, 
when Livorno w'us declared a free port. The 
ino<lerii double ImrlHiur was eoinplctod in 185.5, 
and is protected by a modern mole. There is 
a seventecnth-<'cntury cathedral with a fumade 
designcii by Inigo Jones. Pop. 108,585* 
Leghorn fowl. See PouUry, 

IvCglon (Lat. Irgio, from frgerr, to gather or 
colhvt), in ancient Homan armies a body of 
infantry consisting of different numbers of men 
at different periods, 3000 at Orst, 4200 under 
Serviiis Tullius, 6000 fri>in the time of Marius , 
onw*Hrd8, and frequently with a small cavalry* 
auxiliary. Each legion was divided into ten 
cohorts, each cohort into three maniples, and 
en<‘h maniple into two centuries. Every legion 
hod sixty centurions, and the same number of 
ofdionen or lieutenants and standanl-bcaren. 
The standard of the legion was a sijver eagle, 
introduced by Marius. 
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Legion of Honour {L4gion d'Umneut), u 
French order for the recognition of militury and 
civil merit, instituted by Napoleon while he was 
First Consul, 10th May, 1802, and Inaugurated 
14th July, 1804. The decoration iw worn by 
Napoleon consisted of a cross containing his 
portrait surrounded by a wreuth of oak and 
laurel, surmounted by the iin|)erittl crown, and 
bearing the legend Sapol&m iOmpeteur drs 
Fran^rin\ on the reverse was the French eagle 
with a 4hunderl>oIt in his talnoH, atui the legend 
//onnetir ct Patric. The order has l>een remodelled 
upon several mTiwiuns, the last l>eing subsec|uerit 
to the dow’nfali of the Stn^ond Kmpire, aiul the 
dcconilion now consists of a flve-anned, ten« 
pointed cross, bearing a wreath of oak and 



Obverse He^'crse 


Firs nptre 

crowned liy n laurel v h, which is in turn 
fonnecled \\i(h the 'ip by a red riblion 
wutercii silk. ti> c>rsc side of the cross 

is borne a nied llion i v‘d with a Agiire em- 

bleiimtio of the Hrpiiblic, ...id carrying the legend 
H/ptiblvfue FrrtWfoi- • 2S70; U|>on the reverse 
side are l«vo (tricolour), and the legend 

ilonnruT c( Puthc, The head o( the neirablie is 
Gran<l Muster of the order, which is now dividend 
into live classes, Grand Cross, Grand Ofllcer, 
Cominunder, Officer, and Chevalier, the nuinlM‘rs 
of apt>oint rncnls in all cases 1)eing limited. During 
the hhiropcan War several French and llelgian 
towns were decorated with the legion of Honour; 
women are eligible for appointment, as arc also 
foreigners. 

Legislation is one of the two main clcriienls 
in government. The h^islaUfr is the one who 
* carries * laws (Lat. Ugin fnUtr^ the bringc*r of 
the law). The legislature frames the laws of a 
country; the administration applies them. The 
latter fumrtion is divided between the Judiciary 
and the executive, (‘oneemed resixictively with 
the definition and the detailed application of 
legislation with reference to the ^ly life of 
society. In modem States tlic fuacUoiis of 


legislation and administration arc scimralcd, 
the former Iteing allotted to elected represeiita* 
lives of the people, while the latter is carried out 
by a iwnnanently ap(H>intetl and paid staff of 
public MTvants. The element of popular repre¬ 
sentation distinguishes the nKNieni democratic 
form of government from the moimrehic or 
oligarchic at»solutisiu of piwt ages. Ihider the 
alwolutc rule of a monarch or an oligurthy the 
differenot* lH*tween lt*gislation and adinhustratioii 
is not distinctive; the edicts of the ruler are in 
effect administrative rules, whether based on the 
advice of a i*nunell or IsNUed M|)ontHiu*ously. 
The distinctive (|uality of legislation, us iinder- 
bUkmI in mcxlem tinuw, him its genesis with its 
control by ixiptilar rcpnsNuitalivcs. Under a 
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e4)iiKiitutional monureliy the framing of the laws 
is the work of the reprewoiiuiivrsi of the {Hsiplc, 
but the act whU'li eriMitcs ru‘w laws Is the 
* snnetion * of the monarch. The same result is 
oblainfsl negatively under a republic by the 
right of veto vcsUhI hi its preshlent. In pnieti<!e 
the ruler's udvisers iisimlly iriiliatc legislttljoii; 
the draft law is eiuisidercfl and umeiideil hy one 
or two eimmlicrs of more (»r Itws n'al reprcMcntu- 
tives of the |>eoplc, and H then pasH<‘s to the 
ruler for aec?(*pianee or rejccUon in Its final form. 

An impfirtant auxiliary of legislation is 
eodificfUion, or the drawing up of orderly sysU^tns 
of law. Tlds may either be legislation pure and 
simple (i.c. the framing of fresh laws, but in uii 
orderly and coniufcled *codc*), as the Mosaic 
law or the codes of Solon and Draco, or the 
digesting of existing law, as the codicen of 
Thcodosian and Justinian, and, to come to our 
own day, the many Consolidating Acts of Par¬ 
liament, nr of common (unwritten) law, os the 
PandeeU of Justinian. The Code Sapol^tm and 
the Prussian T^andrerM wen? in large measure 
fresh IcgiHlution, though based on the existing 
French and Prussian law respectively. Codes 
such as Uic Mosaic and Draconian were no doubt 
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buHod nil uxiHiing t;iiiitorn» tlicir merit being the 
cteflnilion ati<i stereotyping of it. This wouid lx; 
the ifiiiin fttnciiori performed in the law-giving of 
Uie DniidH in Ilrituin and the Hrehons in Ireland. 

'I'lie lloirian ciii{M;rorH reduced the then 
exiNling iegisiulivc bodies, the Senate (or council 
of elders) and Cornitiu (lissembly of tlic people), 
to 11 eoiiHiilliitive eupueity, and until the close 
of the Middle Ages legislation remained a func¬ 
tion of the prince or niler, uncontrolled by any 
{Miptilur representative Ixxly. The legislative 
power was the last to l>c acquired by the British 
INirliaiiieni, being preceded by the control over 
taxation and the right to iin|)cach the kiiig*H 
ininisters for niiscondiK*!. It was not until flic 
iiineteenlli century that repreHcntutivc iegis- 
latures were secured in the ICuropean stall's; 
they were everywhere modelled closi*ly on tlic 
Britisii Parliament. 

In some states, notably in Switzerland, 
J^'iNtliotiia, and In certain state (governments of 
the United Slates, the Kystem of the Initiative 
and llie lleferetidiiiii is in force. Under this 
Kystem legislation may he dircM^tly initiated hy 
tile people, and iMimpleted drafts of some or 
all laws must lx* siihmitteil to |M)pular vote 
(refi'rendiiin) for sanetinn or veto, and must lie 
sulnnitteil if a certain pereentuge of voters so 
demand. Draft tegislalloii may lx* promoted by 

II |M’tltion with a jireserilK*d niinimum of signa¬ 
tures; this is Initiative. The petition, if not 
ueeeded to, must lie referred to a |M)pular vote, 
and if popular approval is thus inutiifesird. the 
proposeit law iiiiiKt be csirried into ('ITeet by the 
iegislalive ehanilH'r. 

The limits lM*lwis*n legislation anti adminis¬ 
tration vary a good dt'al in different mintrirs. 

III (treat Britain it is usual to draft Acts of 
Parliament in great detail, rcgulaUotm issued 
untler them being i*onceriu*tl luniiiJy w’ith the 
duties of the departments eiitrasteil with their 
adininislration. In some of the Kuro)x*an States, 
notably hYunoc, (h*rinany, and Italy, laws arc 
fm)uently promulgated in much more general 
terms, leaving wider si*ope to the administration 
in lining ill details and even in supplementing 
the legislative provisions; always subject, how- 
<*ver, i<» the right of the legtsiative bodies to 
amend or re|)oal tlic adininistrativc onlinanccs. 
This iiietluHl of legislntion is u(Hm to afiuse when* 
the iidministration is not closely watched aiul 
eoiitmltiHl, but it saves the time of the legislative 
cluimiM'rs, and ensun*8 a greater flexibility, which 
is imiMirl-ant in leginlation dealing with ooinpH- 
cati*i{ and eliunging six'ial problems. Amirdingly 
there was 11 strong move in this dimHion in 
British praetu*i; during the KunqM*an War, since 
when, howe\cr, u reaction against * (iovenimcnt 
by BureautTa(*y' lias wt in.—Cf. W.T. Brown, 
Vndertying PrindpUa qf LegMaim. 


Legislature, the authority in a state vested 
with the {Kiwer of making laws. Such a body 
may be {a) sovereign, or (6) non-sovereign or 
subordinate, (a) The outstanding example of 
a sovereign legisJatiirc is the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, which is both a legislative and 
a constituent assembly, i.c. the king in Parlia¬ 
ment may moke, alter, or repeal any law, whether 
affecting public or private rights or the Ckiii- 
stitution, with equal facility, and cannot be 
limited or overrule by any person or ixHiy. In 
the w'ords of Blackstonc: The power and 

jurisdiction of Parliament is so transcendent 
and absolute that it cannot lx confined either 
for causes or persons within any bounds. ... It 
hath 80 veK*ign and iineontirollable authority in 
the making, eonflrming, enlarging, restraining, 
abrogating, repealing, rc'viving, anil ex]N>uiidjng 
of luw’H, c'oiicerning matters of all possible de- 
tioTiiiiiulionH, ecrlcsiastieal or temporal, civil, 
military, maritime, or criminal, this being the 
place w'liere . that absolute despfitie power, 
w’hieh must in all Governments resiik* Home* 
where, is entrusted liy the ('onstitution of these 
kingdoms. Ail mis<*h«efs and grii'vanees, o)xra- 
tions, and mnedies, that transcend the nnliimn^*' 
course of the laws are within the reaidi of this 
extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new'- 
tmxU*! the succession to the emwn. • . . It enii 
alter the established religion of the land. ... It 
can change and erciitc afri*sh even the Con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom and of Parliaments 
theinselvcH. • . • It can, in short, do everytliing 
that is not naturally impossible. . . . True it is 
that what the J'arliaiiient doth, no authority 
on earth can undo." (b) A non-sovereign or 
siiiNjitlinate Ic'gislature, on the other hand, is 
restricted in its legislative iMiwers in some way, 
as by the existeiu-e of a Constitution fnun 
which it deriv es Its authority and which it cannot 
change, or which it can change only by|extni- 
onJinary ditlleulty; or by the existence of an 
indep<*ndent authority whk;h may oronounc*c its 
laws invalid or unconstitutional. i!lxniuples are 
the legislatures of France. Belgium, and other 
eountrk*s, and of the Britisl; Dominions, which 
have a high degret; of sovereignty, ond those 
loi*al bodies with more limited {Hiwers (muiueipal 
coqiorations, railway companies, iiv») wliieh are 
not ordinarily called legislatures. Thus the 
British Dominion Puriiaments moke and repeal 
law’s, but they have no power to alter llie Ini- 
|xrial Statutes which gave them their con¬ 
stitutions, nor is any I'lominion Statute valid 
wideh conflicts with an Imperial Statute appl>ing 
to tlmt I>onunk)n. IjCgally the Imperial Parlia- 
iiicnt can legislate for the Dominions, and the 
Crown can veto Dominion legislation. In the 
Ignited Sta^ of America Congress may pass 
law’s to wluch the courts will not gi\‘e effect as 
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being in contravention of the Constitution. In 
a federal Constitution the legislative btHliea of 
the individual states are iiei'cssarily non«iMivcrcign 
bodies bound by the terms of the treaty which 
forms the federal Constitution. Of the law¬ 
making bodies not ordinarily termed legislatures, 
a railway <H)inpany may be taken as an example. 
It can make by-laws regulating its affairs, 
conditions of travelling, but only within the 
limits of the Art cimstituting it and not repug¬ 
nant tci^'the general Inu's of the land.—H xbuo- 
oRApnv: A. V. I^v of the CofuUUtUioti; 

Sir C. I*. Ilhert, 7*he Mechanics of Imso Making; 
Sir W. K. Anson. Laio tmd CVWoin of the Con- 

Legitim (lej'-). f»r Balrn*8 Part, in S<y>ts 
law. the share' of a father's movable pro]>erty to 
which on l)is '{<viLh his c'.luUlren are entitled. 
This amounts t'< oocMIiird where the father has 
left u widov. ‘i.id oiie-lmlf where there is no 
widow\ I'll*' Irgitiin ranriot be diminished (»r 
iiffeHcd by any Ir^fauiciiUiry or ..Iher mortis 
cauHo deed. It lorty be dischurged by aiite- 
nuptia) runtrae^ ot the pareiitN, or sittislled by a 
test* mentarN p? <>. •sioii given and accepted in lieu 
lu it. liy III' passed in 1HK1 legitim Is also 

loatle pay’d lie out oft he mo ler's movable estate. 

legitimation, the act wlicreby a boslonl is 
made legitioMie. Legtliitmfion muy l>e aeconi- 
plishcd in three v>:iys: (1) liy snlisecpient mur- 
riugf of tiu parents (/ir** snbsrtpims tmi/n- 
pr<i\ id' ll llud at (lie date of the ehikl's 
eon'’cja:j*i, liie pan it. acfe legally free to 
ni”rry. 'I'lus i* tjie law * ■ .Scotland (and most 
othe ri ml III'-), i( not i.. Kngland. Its cffec't 
istngiv.’ih' hiid !(jrdiiua* 1 the status and 
righJ - V* ia tiorn .ml if thereufUr 

then r :5. •,» rl»’ arriugc, he will be 

thee’i‘»'-. ..i.'-ipt ec-‘d us such. Uiil 

if an beiore his parents 

ovo.'v. ‘tu'ir • m!ii t mrriage legitimates 

tuio ouly xi) fur .is ret,., u.i i»is ehiUlren's rights of 
suiecKsiori. The of legitimation Is the 

domicile o^ the father. Shoiitd his domicile at 
the time of the marriage differ fiDm his doniieile 
at the date of the birth, the fnnncr (in the 
acct'ptcd view) determines the quest.k>n. The 
place of birth and the place of rnarriiigc are of 
no importanec. In Kngland bastardy is indelible, 
but in Aug., 1021, a Hill altering the law and 
iutmducing Icgitimatlmi per isubsequens imifri- 
montum passe<l its thirrj reading (The I'hildreii 
of Unmarried Parents Dill). (2) Uy letters of 
Legitimation from the king, which Imve tlie 
cfTcc't of legitimating a child only so far as suc¬ 
cession to his parcnls is cs>ocemcd, and only in 
default of lawful heirs, j,c. the Crown gives up 
its rights of siMSH'ssion in his favour, ^esc are 
now seldom applied for. (3) By Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. See JUegiiOnaty, 


Legitimists (loit. legiHmtts, legal, hroin lav, 
law), a French party which, after 1S:I0, upheld 
the claims of the cider line of the Bourbons, to 
which ('harhw X laduiiged, against the younger 
or Orleonist line. The claims of the families of 
Bourbon and Orleans were eventually (1883) 
united in tlic jwrDon uf the Comte de Paris. The 
name of legiUmisis is now appUeti to the be- 
beven in hereditary inonurehy lut c»pposcd to 
parliamentary rule. 

Legros (l(^-g^^), Alphonse, Froneh artist, who 
worki^l imtinly in Kngland, born near l)ij(»n 
in 1837, died in lAindon 1011. Among Ids more 
im)Hirl.unt pict.urt^ art' The ^inglcrs. The PU- 
grimage^ The Spanish Cloister, The Hmediction 
of the Sea, 71te Jtaptisin, and The Tinker, this 
lost bidiig now in the V'ietoria and Allort Museum. 
Ills etidilngs (well repit^seiiUMl in the British 
Museum) will prove in nil probubitity his most 
enduring work, among the most noteworthy 
being his Ikath and the Womiman and Le Hepas 
des Pauvres, both marki^ hy hrciulth in con- 
itepiion and trcatmciii. His (Kirtraits are also uf 
consitlerahlc iiit4*n*Nl and value. As a teiudier 
he e.xercim*d great influence. Ilis work is marked 
by simple and diree.t tei'hnique, and shiet're, 
rather severe handling; quatiUes which rc-iipiwur 
in many of his pupils. 

Legumino'sis, one nf the liirgisit and ju>i>«t 
importmit natural ordcoi of phuito, iiiclii«!mg 


Pea flutca 

alxjut seven thousand stMXflcs, which are dis- 
licrscfl tiirougfuiut tiie world. They are trees, 
shrulis. or herfis. differing widely in habit, with 
stipulate, altcnmie (rarely op|>osite), pinnate, 
di^tately corn|>oiind or simple leaves, ami 
axillary or terminal «»ne- or many-i1owerc<l 
peduncles of oflett sh(»wy flowers, which arc 
succeeded by u leguminous fruit. Timn* siib- 
onlers arc recr^dMxl: J'apilkmm'ine, <*fl*Kul- 
piniew, and Mimosc^a;, It contains a great variety 
of useful and bcauttftil species, us |icns, beans, 
lentils, clover, iueern. sultifoin, vetches, Imligo, 
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logwood, and many other dyeing plants, acacias, 
Bcnnii, toiiinrinds, &c. 

Leh, the chief town of Ladakh province, 
Kashtiiir, in u fine o|M*n valley alMmt 
ftv‘1 alMive Mca-level, and 2 riifitnt from the right 
hank of the IiidiiH, 210 miles nortti of Simla, 
The Uiijah's paliuic and several local tcmplcii 
are of very rich arrliitecturc. I^eh is the great 
entrepot for tlie trultic between the Punjab, 
(Ihincse Turkestan, and Lhasa, the (Mipulation 
l>eiiig iilMiut JMMK). 

Leibnitz (lIli'nitH), Gottfried Wilhelm, llaroii 
von, tiennun scholar and philosopher, >x>rn in 
nt Ix'ipKig, died in 1710. He studied law, 
mathernuti(*s, iitid philosophy ut the university 
of his native town, where he published a philo- 
sophieul diHsertution, i)e Ptincipio /ndtmdut, os 
curly as lOOJl. This was followed by several legal 
treatises, for example, />r CmditioniktiS (1AAi>), 
and by a remarkable philoHophico-riiathenmtical 
freuliHc, lie Arte ConU^inatoria (1AAA). After 
holding iKditienl appointments under the Elector 
of Mainz he went to Paris in 1A72, and there 
applied himself particularly to matheniatii's. 
lie also went to Kiigliuid. where he was elceled 
a nicml>er of the Hoyal S<ieiety, and mode the 
ae(|iiuintanee of Jloylc and Newton. AI>oiit this 
time he made his clis(*overy of the differciitial 
ealeiiliiM. The Duke of Jlnitiswiek'Lruiebtirg 
then gave him the oHlei^ of eouneillor and a 
pension, and after a fiirther stay in Paris he 
ft'turtuHl to Hanover in 1A7A, and entered U{M)ii 
the sii|><TiiitenderK*e of the librnry. For the rest 
of his life lie servinl the HruiiKwiek family, 
eliieily residing ut Hanover, though visiting 
als<i llerliti, Vienna, Ileing commissioned 

to write tlie history of (he House of Ilninswiek- 
LAnebiirg, Ixnbnitz went (1AH7) to Vienna, and 
tlieiicx* to Italy. .AlMiiit this time he proposixl a 
seheine to reunite I'rotestaiits and t'atholies. 
Having assistcHl the Elector of llrundenbiirg 
(afterwards Krodcriek I of Prussia) to estublifth 
the lloyiil Aendciuy of Seicncra at Berlin, he 
was tiiatlc president for life (170A). He was also 
made u Privy Councillor by Tsar Peter Uic Great. 
In 171() he published his celebrated Rnsrti de 
Tht^iHe^f, on the gooilness of God, human 
lilierty, and the origin of evil, in which he main* 
tained the doctrines of pre-established harmony 
and optimism, and which was followed by his 
y^mveatue: KsnaiJi sur rRntendement humain, A 
sketch of his philosophy was given by him in 
his Mouadologitt 1714. Severe attacks of gout, 
and his controversy with Newton concerning 
the disc'overy of the differential cidculus, eiii- 
bittercMl the close of his active life. Although 
lx.‘ibiiitz wtui eminent in various branches of 
knowletige, he is famous chiefly for his philo¬ 
sophical and mathematical achievements. 
Greatly inlluenecd by the philoeophy of Des¬ 


cartes, he differed from the latter both in method 
and in some principles. The principal meta- 
physicol sfieculations of Leibnitz arc contained 
in his TModicSCt Nouveaux Eswm, Syatime nou- 
xjfau de la AVifure, I)e 2paa A’o/ura, MonadoUtgie, 
and in {mrtiuns of his cum^sfiondence. He contro¬ 
verted Ixickc's rejection of innate ideas, holding 
that there arc necessary tnitlis w liieli cannot be 
leunicd from cx|>cricnce, but are innate in the 
soul, not, indeed, actually forming objects of 
knowledge, but capable of lieing called forth by 
circumstances. For his theory of monads, sec 
Monad, Authorities seem generally agreed that 
I^ibnitz dlseovered the diffcnmtiul calculus 
itide|>endently of any knowledge of Newton's 
method of fluxionR. — BiaLiooRAriiY: J. F. 
Nourrlsson, La Philonophie de Leihnifs; F. 
KireJincr, G, W, Leibnitz\ B. A. W. BussfJI, 
Critical Exponilirm of the Philosophy of l^eibnitz, 

Leicester, RolK*it Dudley, F^irl of, fifth son 
of John Dudley, Duke of NortluindH*r}aiid, born 
(circa) 1592, died 1588. In 1540 he was married 
to Amy Holwart, daughter of n Devonshire 
gentleman, and is said to have lH‘cn accessory 
to her murder in 15(Ki. lie had liccn knightcil 
by bklward VI, and Elizabeth created him E'wl 
of Ix*iee«ter and Privy Coumillor, and licstowed 
title's and estates on him lavishly, but he exi'iteel 
the violent anger of the queen by his marriage' 
with the CounteRS eif Essex in 1578, He is e'liar- 
aeU'rizc'd os an ambit ions and unsempulous 
courtier. Tlic earldom lu|)sed with his death. 

I.elce8ter (lenTCr), a city, munieipul, par¬ 
liamentary, and county Ixirough of England, 
stanels on the Soar near the et'ntrc eif Tx'ieester- 
Bhire'. The more inqMirtant puhlie.' buildings arc 
the church of All Saints; St. Margaret's, a large 
and licautiful structure of the fifteenth century 
on the site eif the old Saxon rathedral, and 
adjoining the ablx'y of St. Mary at which Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey elied in 1530; St. Martin's; St. 
Mniy's, dating from twelfth century; St. 
Nteholas's, a very ancient Gothic church; the 
municipal buildings, with lofty clock-tower, and 
fine public square with fountain; the guild-hall, 
eiiu'c the hall of a Corpus Christi guild, and town 
hull till 187A; the public library; ami Trinity 
Hospital (1330). The staple manufactures arc 
cotton and worsted hosiery, clastic webs, iron¬ 
ware, boots and shoes, shawls, lace, and thread. 
Lcieestcr is a place of considerable antiquity, 
and was known to the Romans, who establish^ 
A eamp there in a.d. 60, under the name of Raia 
Coriianorum, The Saxon name was Legereeaatfe, 
It sends .three members to Parliament, Pop, 
(c. bor.), (1021), 234,100. 

Leicestershire, a county of England, in the 
Midlands; area, 632,770 acres. The surface 
is varied ^pd uneven, but posscsscsvno bold 
features, llie county is nearly equally divided 
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geologically by the liiiA and sandnionc fonna* 
tions; the fomicr on the east, the latter on the 
west side. The coal formation exists to the 
extent of about 15 square miles on the wet't, 
and the elay-slate in (■harnwood Forest (de¬ 
forested), an elevated urea where Bardon lliU 
rises some (MM) feet. The principal rivers, all 
tributaries of the Trent, are the Soar, Wreak, 
Anker, Devon, and Moose. Dairy-farms are 
numerous, and Stilton cheese is extensively made. 
The l^ciAstcrshirc sheep are much valued for 
their wool. The eoimty returns four members 
to Parliament. PrinH|>al towns besides Lelccs- 
tcr--Loughbort>ugh, Markct-Harbortnigh, MeJ- 
ton-Mowhroy, and Hinckley, the flnt tlirec lieing 
well-known centres of fox-hunting in England. 
Pop. (1021), 404,.wa. 

I>elgh, a town England, county of I*ai)- 
cashire, 1*1 miles west of Miinehcster. It has 
manufactures of cottons, silks, glass, ironware, 
agrieultunil implements, Ac., and near it arc 
extensive eollieries. Pop. 45,.545. 

Leighton (lii'ton), Frederick, Ixird Leighton, 
pnintiT, president of the Uoyal Atwlemy, Ixini 
nt Soarlinniugh in IH.'IO, died in 1H00. From 
H<>Hie, where he spent some thn^c w'iiiters, he 
sent t(» Ihc Hoyal Academy of 1M5.5 his picture of 
Cimabuc\'i Madnmin rurried in f^orcssion through 
the Streets of F/orerwr, which was prcMuded to 
the .Scottish nation by King f!eorg<^ V in 1022. 
F(»r fi»ur siibsei|iirnt years he n*Hi-ic<l at Paris, 
and then tiiuilly ttMik up reNi<ii>nee in l^oiidon. 
In lM(i4 he was elected an associate of the Uoyal 
Academy, and in 1800 un Acadeirdeian. In 1878 
he sueceedi'd Sir Fniru‘is («runt us president of 
the Acn<lefiiy, was knighUsi, and U'lis named 
un o(lir'<T of the Legion of Honour. In 1880 he 
•was inailc a Inironet, and on 1st .Tan., 1800, he 
was made a peer. From the long list of his works 
H|>e<‘ial iiieiition may i>c made of his Itercutes 
llVesZ/mg tcUh Death (1871), The i}aphne.phmia 
(1870), Vhripte. (1882), Cyrtum and Iphi^nia 
(1884). and Ball PlaijeTs (1880); and the large 
frescoes at the South Keiuiingion Museum, 
repn^senting the Industrial Arts applied to IFur, 
and the Arts of Peace, In addition to his picliirtw 
he has aeliieved a high place as a scidptor by 
his Athlete sirangliny a Python (1870) ami his 
Slu^ard (1880). He also execute some hlaek- 
and • wdiite illustrations, notably to (leorgc^ 
Eliotts liomola. The sfiecial merit of his work 
lies in the correct though c»ld draughUnuinship 
and in its balanced, harmonirnis design. His 
colour, though not witliout charm, is never really 
satisfactory except in mural decorations. His 
great facility often caused his work to lje Bujarr- 
flcial and empty. 

Leighton, Robert, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
bom in imi, died in Ixmdon 1084. On the 
attempt at the accession of Charles II to estab¬ 


lish Episcopacy in Scotland, Leiglitoii accepted 
reliietiintly the bishopric of Dunblane, In the 
ho|>e of iiuMlcnitiiig the violent dissensions of 
tlie time. He twice visited lamdon (1885 and 
1880) to implore the king to moderate the seal 
of Sharpe^ and Lauderdale, and aerepted trans¬ 
lation to the archbishopric of Glasgow in 1880 
after a promise of court nssistaiu*e in the attempt 
to cjirry out a lilieral measure for the compre¬ 
hension of the Presbyterians. Ilie promise lading 
broken, he resigned his si^ (1874), and subse¬ 
quently residiHl for the most part at his sister's 
estate in 8ubiu*x. 

Leinster (lin'hier), a provin<*c of Ireland, 
divided into twelve countJes—Wexford, Kil¬ 
kenny, Fnrlow, Wicklow, Dublin, Kildare, 
Queen's County, King's County, Weslinealh, 
IjOiigfnrd, Meath, and laaith; urea, 7824 sep 
miles. la'inster is the most favoured of tlic finir 
provinces of Ireland in the extent of its lillugc 
and pasture lands, and its wealth in minerals. 
Pop. t.102.000. 

Lelpa, })dhiniN<‘h-l^ipu, town of Cxoclio- 
.Slovakia, in Roheinia; on the Pol/. There are 
railway Wf>rkHho|M and extensive mamifaet.ures. 
Pop. iilamt IMMK). 

Lelpoa (II-|i8'a), a gemiH of gallinaceous birds 
of the family MegniaHliidii*. of wlti<‘h the oiil> 
spceicH is the Ijeijioa orelhUn ot the naturalistH, 
the ngon^-oo of the alM>ri^;nal Anstrallaii, and 
the * native plieusant' <>' mnllee bird of the 
colonists. 'I'ho bird Is a native of South and West 
Aiistruliu, is of the si/e of a very small turkey, 
and, like the Austmllan bnish turkey, eonstnicts 
mounds in w’liieh to lay its eggs. 

Leipzig, a city of Saxony, im|M)rtant c*oni- 
inerciul centre and one iif the greatest lMM>k- 
p-iblishing, 1yp<*-foimdiiig eiti<*N of Europe. It 
originated in lapa (lime tret*), a Wendlsh flshing- 
village of the tenth eeiiliiry, and is first iiicii- 
tioned as u town in 1815, Its pre-eminent 
IMisilioii III the l)ook trade dtitos from the sc^ven- 
teenth (*cntitry. During the eightcxsnth c*entiiry 
la^ipzig w'ON the focus of a lltorary movement 
under Goitsehed, and it suffered greatly during 
the Nufioleontc wars. A inonuiiient in the Johan- 
tilsplutz eoinmcmoraU^s the VOlkerschlacht or 
* battle of the nations *, Uic German term for 
the battle of Ixri[>/ig, in which Nafadeon was 
defeutxxl (1818). In 1870 the Heichsgerieht, 
suprrane court of Iriqicrial Germany, was estab¬ 
lished in a grandiose pile within the town, where 
a few German officers accused of violating the 
laws of war were trie<l in 1921. Leifttig possesses 
the largest railway station in Europe, un<l a 
nniv€;rHity, founded In 1489. Until 1829 the 
Kuiiigshaus (sc*vcnUx:rith century) was the 
palace of the ruling Saxon prin<*eM. Three 
annual fairs have been hehl by the city slii(« 
1170, and, although much injured by iiifsiera 
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crminicrciul |>ro^Fe 88 , they are still Unique as antiquary, bom in Ix>ndon about 1500, died 


the Mecca of European bibUophilett. IVip. (1019), 
004,880. 

Leith (Ict.h), the port of li^linburgh, in the 
county of Midlothian, Soothuid, about miles 
from the centre of Kdinburgli, on the south 
shore of the Kirth of Forth, on both sides of the 
VVuirr nf Jx*ith. Jt is coiinertcd with Kdinburgh 
by Leith Walk and other lines of streets, and 
by brunch lines of the railways centring in 
Edinburgh. Among the principal [>uhlic build¬ 
ings un* the custom-house, cxchunge buildings, 
court-house, Trinity House, and the eom- 
exc'luinge. The chief inuiiufuetiires are ropt^s, 
Nutl-eloth, oil-eiike, pninis, c^oloitrs, iirtiheiiil 
tnaruires, and there ure shipbuilding-yards, Iron- 
fiitindries, engttic-works, ilour-mills, oil-iiiillH 
and rethieries, steam sawmills, large iiialtlngs, 
and an icc»-fa<'tory. I'he foreign trmlc is ehieHy 
with the Jiultic and the priiicipal French, Oer- 
niiiii, J>ut<4i, and Helginn fiorts, with whic'h there 
is a trade in grain and flour. There are extensive 
wrt-doeks, and several public graving-docks. 
iM'ith 1 h mentioned for the tlrst time, under the 
name of Inverh'ith, in a charter of David I 
granted in 1128. In IHOfl Edinburgh promoted 
a Hill in PurllHiiient for the itielusioii of I>(‘Uh. 
This Hill was rejirted, but aiiuiiiulgamution was 
cfTeeted in 1lt20. Pop. (on iiielusion), 8f),<MN>. 

Leitmcrltz (lit'ine-rits), a town of ilohemia, 
O.eelui-Slovukia, Hilttaied on a height ul>ove the 
EUms is the see of a bishop, and cKuitains a tine 
old (‘uthrdnil. The liidiistries arc mainly (‘oil- 
neeted with brewing. Pop. 1.V9M). 

l^ltrim (le'trim), a north-western oxMinty of 
Ireland, provitur of Connaught, ulmut 51 miles 
long by 21 miles hma«l; urea, 878,510 acres, 
though Allen, ill tiie course of the Shannon, almost 
halves the county; the seaward half having a 
small f'oasial exit to Donegal Hay; the inland 
half iK'ing traversed by the Shannon and (HUi- 
taiiiing the county town, Carriek-on-Slmnnon. 
I'he surface, ulHamding in Muatl lakes, Is some¬ 
what niggtnl ami mountainous in the north, but 
elsewhere gt'iierally flat and in part iiuKirish. 
In the volleys the soil, resting generally on lime- 
KU>ue, is fertile. The prinelpiU crops arc oats 
and ]K)tatoes, T*]ie minerals include iron, leiul, 
and cop|M*r, all at one time work«d, and coal, 
still raisetl to some extent. The county is served 
by the Midland Great W'estcra Railway, and also 
by a shorter line. Pop. of county (1911), 03,582. 

Leland, (liarles Gmlfrey, American author, 
born at P1dladclf>hia 1834, died in 1003. He 
stndie<i law, but abaiidoneil it for a literary' life, 
lie is lH«t known through his quaint I fans 
ttfvitmann liaUa<is in Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
his works on the language and poetiy of the 
gijwics. 

Leland, or Laylonde^ John, an English 


in 15.52. He was educated at St. Paul's School, 
and Christ's College, Cambridge, afterwards 
studying at Oxford and at Paris, On bis return 
Henry VIII mode him his chaplain and librarian, 
and gave him the title of Royal Antiquary. In 
1533 he was empowered, by a commission under 
the great seal, to seareli for objects of antiquity 
in the archives and libraries of all cathedrals, 
abl)cyH, or priories, and six^nt six years in travel¬ 
ling for this purpose. The great bulk Sif his col¬ 
lections was ultimately placed in the Hodlcian 
Library in on undigt^sted state. Hearne printed a 
considerable part, forming 77ir Jtinrrary of John 
heland^ and Lelandi AniifjnaTii dt Uebus Brilan* 
nicis Comvifntnrii, His ^ollectums have been 
sedulously iiiiiic*<l by sulisecpient antiquaries. 

Leiy, Sir Peter, painter, born at Soest, in 
Westphalia, in 1017 or 1018, died in 1080. 
Ix.4y or I 4 C Ijys W'os properly a iiicknuinc borne 
by his father, whose faniily imine was Van der 
Vaes. lie was first instniet<Hl by Peter (ireljbcr 
at Haarlem, but (‘uriie to h'.nglaml in 1041, in 
the train of William, Prince of Orange, and 
<*umiiicnrcd iMirtniit-palnting. He finiNhed por¬ 
traits l)otb of Charles 1 and of C'romw'ell fthe 
latter in the Pitta flallery, Floreru^e): but it was 
not until the Hestonition that he rose tc» the 
iieight of his fame. His work sutisfied the vcilup- 
tuoiis taste of the new court, >vas in great fa\ our 
with Charles 11, who knightcfl lum, and he 
painted the portraits of the fair and frail ladies 
of the court. The series of Hcautirn^ originally 
elev*en in iuiml)rr, but now liMlueed to nine, 
contains some of his best work. The ('oltoetion 
is now at Hampton Court. Another well-known 
series Ls that of the Flagmen^ twelve in iiumlwr. 
The finest of Lely's few histurieal w*orks is tlur 
Suaannnh and the E/efrrs, at Hurleigh House. -- 
Cf, C. II. C, Baker, Lr/y mid the iS7aart Painters, 

Lemberg (Pol. Ltedw), a city of Poland (for¬ 
merly in Austria), and capital of the district of 
Galicia. The town was founded in 1250, uiul was 
un important Polish city until 1772, when Galicia 
was annexed to Austria, Lemberg l>eing made 
the provincial capital. In course of the European 
War the attention of all Uie High Coiiimaiids was 
fixed upon I^cmlierg, and a series of the most 
tremendous battles in history was fought for 
its possession. Captured by. the Russians under 
Russky (3rd Sept. 1914), Brusilov, the Uussinii 
generalissimo, held Lemberg until the gn^at 
^nnan offensive of 3rd June, 1915, which cul¬ 
minated in its evacuation and oec*upat{on by 
MacketMcn on 22nd June. The I'kranians cap¬ 
tured the town in Oct., 1918, but were driven 
out by the Polea about a month later. Ijcnilx^rg 
is an archbishoprio (Roman Catholic), and has 
a univeralCy; founded in 1061. Formerly (under 
the Austrian rigime) Austrian Poland was 
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governed by the Galiciun Diet, sitting at Lem* 
beig and controlled from Vienna. Pop. (1910), 
200,113, 

Lemming, a rodent mammal very nearly 
allied to the voles. There are several species, 
found ill Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and the 
northern parts of America. The roost noted 



l.cmmins (Myddet lemmut) 


U the (^oniinon or Kiiropcnn lemming 
letnmwt)^ of whi(‘h the bo<ly wiloiir is 
tinmnish xariegaird with black; the sides of 
the head and Ixdly white, or of a greyish tint* 
The legs and tail are of ii grey colour. The head 
is large and shortened, the liody thick-set, and 
the limbs stoiit. It feeds on plants, and Is ex¬ 
ceedingly destructive to vegetables and crops. 
It burr«)WB under the ground at a limited depth. 
It is very prolific, and vast hordes sometimes 
migrate towunia the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, destroying all vegetation in their path. 
Great numbers of wild aniiiiula—bears, wolves, 
foxes—hung ti|Km them in their mun’h, making 
them their prey, thus tending to keep their 
numbers in some degree in check. The banded 
lemming (Cttnicuiu^ torquatus) Is native to 
Siberia, Greenland, and North America. 

Lemnlan Karth, a kind of astringent mAdi- 
cinal earth, of a fatty consUtenoe and reddish 
i.olour, uM^d in the same cases os bole. It removes 
impuriticH like soap. It was originally found in 
Lemnos, but occurs also In Bohemia, Russia, and 
India, resulting from decay of fclspathic rocks, 
like kaolin, to wliich it Is related. Called also 
Sphragidc, 

Lemnos (Stalimene)^ the most northerly 
island of the Grecian Archipelago, between the 
Hellespont and Mount AthM, formerly in pos¬ 
session of the Turks, Init occupied by the Greeks 
during the European War, and annexed by them 
at the (conclusion of peace with 3^rkey. I^mnos 
formed lietwecii 1015 and March, 1010, a gigantic 
mililary and naval base for the combined French 
and BritishdSuroppan and native troops engaged 
m the campaign of Gallipoli. It has on area of 


147 sq. miles, 'fhe principal town on the island 
is K&stro. Lemnos ftirmerly oontoiiied a volcano, 
Mosychlus, which was regarded as the workshop 
of llephaistos (Vulcan). Fop. 30,000. 

Lemon, Mark, English Journalist, humorist, 
and dramatic writer, bom in Ixmdon 80th Nov,, 
1300, died at Crawley, in Sussex, 23rd May, 1870. 
He made his ilnit literary tsways in ttie lighter 
drama, supplying the London stage with more 
than sixty plc(Mfarexs, melodramas, and 
comedies. On the establishment of Punch, the 
first number of which ap|>cartd on 17th .Tuly, 
1841, he liecame Joltit-tMlitur with Henry May- 
hew, and two years later sole editor. 

Lem'on, the fruit of the lemon tre^ {Citrua 
medico, var. JAmonum), originally brought fh>m 
the tropical imrts of Asia, but now (Miliivaled 
very extensively in the south of Europe, cHjw- 
cially hi Sicily. It is of Uu* same genus as the 
onuige and citron, and difTcrs UtUc fmm the 
lime. It is a knotty-wooded of rnihor 

irregular growth, about 8 fet't high; the leaves 
are oval, and contain scatu^red glands which 
are flUcd with a volatile oil. The sluipc of the 
fruit is oblong, and its internal Ntru(^.ure is similar 
to that of the orange. The juice is acid and 
agreeable; and Inxidcs bidng u.Hod fur lK.‘Vcragc*a 
is employed by (ialieo-prinU^rs to discharge* 
colours. It also contains cit ric acid, sugar, albu¬ 
minous and some mineral ouitUT, nearly half (»/ 
wliich consists of ixitash. ’he oil of lemon is a 
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volatile oil of yellow or gn'eiiish colour got from 
the fresh rind of the lemon. It is used in per- 
fumciy, and in medicine os a stbiiulant mid 
rulicfurirnt. 

Lemoo-iJrasa, an Indian grass {Andropttgtm 
achopnmthfot), remarkable for its fragramte, 
which resembles tluit of the lemon. From it is 
obtained grass-oil (q.v.). 
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Le'mur, n imrnc popularly fpvcn to any 
iiH'inber ot the l^*riiijroj<lcu, the low'Cfit 
order of the Pritnuies, which hIho include xnon- 
kryn, u]m*n, and men. The chief funiily la that of 
the I«ciiiuri<he, whi<*h the Ixrmuriim* or 

True J>eiiiiira are distiiif^uishcd by their fotir- 
f(K)ted or <|iiadnjpedal mode of prci^reflahai. 
The tail iM (‘loiif^utcd and furry, but in never 
prehniHile. The liind-UinbH are longer than the 
forO'iirnlM; the NCi*r>n<i toe In the hind-foot being 
long and daw-Ukc, and the naila of nil the other 
toes being flat. The fourtli digit of the hand, and 
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Left. Uing'tiitlixl (Isemurcatta). KiKhl,<irt'y ur boMd-iiuscd 

ilfttpuUmur gritfus) 

('K|M*eially of tlu^ foot, ia longer than the others, 
'riie thumb can always Ik* op|K>Hi'<l to the oilier 
lingers, and has a brtaid, Hnttoiicd tuiil. Tlie. 
ears art^ siuull luul tiic eyes large. The ineisor 
ti*<*th an* generally four, the eantnes two, luul 
the mol.-irs twelve in each jaw. The tnie lemurs 
are cxehisively eonflticd to Madngaa(*ar and the 
Comoro iKlands. Lemurida* also embr:u*e: (1) 
Indrisiun*. a Miuuairrnc sub-fhrniiy including the 
short-tailecl Indrin brrvit'nudata and other forms 
with disproportionately large hind-limhs: (2) 
ftalagininie, native to Africa amt Madagasear, 
with huge cars and long tails, os in («alago, 
which rang(*s over most of Afrleu; (5) TKirisina*, 
small Asiatic forms with very large eyes, and 
either tuilhws or with a vciy short tail, l^e 
Miwcurcue family Chiromyidor includes only the 
aye-aye {Chiromys »uulaga9carknsu)» a ainoll 


creature with a squirrel-likc tail nnd attenuated 
fiiigi*rs. A tliird family, Taraiidar, has been con¬ 
stituted hvr the little spectre lemur (7*arstus 
sprr/rum), wiiirh has large ears, enormous eyes, 
and suckers on the ends of its digits. All lemurs 
are uriHireal, and their diet is of mixed kind. 

Lemures, among the ancient Uoiiians, 
syiinnymous with lurvn*, spirits of the dead. To 
upiieose them, a ecreniony of exorcism was 
ot)scr\*cd on the nights of the Dth, 11th, and 13th 
May, when the father of the house threw black 
beans nine times over his head, thas .securing 
one year's immunity from nil evil spirits. The 
ceremony w’as called Lnnuria. 

Lena, u river of Silieria, one of the largest in 
the world, rising on the* iiorth-w'esterii side of 
tlic iiKMintnins which skirt the western shore of 
Lake Duikal, alKiut 70 miles l.s.i-:. of Irkutsk. 
It flows ill a winding course, and disehurg(*8 itself 
through a delta into the Arctic Ocean. Its 
course, windings included, is alxnit 2(M)0 miles, 
and, with its trihuturies, it has u drainage area 
of upwards of 000,000 sq. miles. Steamers ply 
on part of the river. 

Lenin, Vladiniir llytsh LMiunov-l^'iiin (pro¬ 
perly Vladimir LHiuiiov), the assumed «tame 
of the I'resident of tlic Council of Peoples* 
Commissaries in the Uiissiun Socialist Federal 
Soviet Ucpuhlic, and the ui'knowlcrlgcd leader 
of the Bolshcviki. lie was horn at Simbirsk in 
1870, the son of a f<»riner ''outu'dlor of State 
nnd the scion of u noble house, but ho early 
embraced the principles of Karl Murx, and w'as 
suljsequcntly embittered against the autocracy 
by the execiitinn of his bndlier in 1887 for 
eonspiracy against the life c»f the Tsar Alexander 
III. Following u preliiiiiniiry education at 
Simbirsk tlyiimasiiini, he entered the t'nivcndty 
of Kaxan, but was exfielliHl for l.ts participation 
in a stuiients* |Mditieul demonstration. In 1891 
he studied law and c(*onomies in the Cniversity 
of St. Peterebufg (Petrognid), and in 1803 he 
visItcHl (temiaiiy. On his return he wuis arrested 
as u iKilitical eoiispirator, and was exiled bi 
Susheiiskoo, in liUistcni Silicrin, for three years, 
lleleascd in 1000, he visited London in 1902, 
and resideil abroad until 100,j, when he was 
eU*ete<l to the Seitind Duma during the 1003 
Uevoliition, and edited .Veit' Lt/r, the first Rus¬ 
sian S<M.*ialist daily. However, the army rcfiiscti 
to join the rcvolutioiuiries, nutoeraey triiiinphctl, 
and Lenin was again exiled. In 1007 (London 
Congress) Lenin beeiunc leader of the Boinheviklt 
PIckhanov directing the Abroad he 

eontinued his revolutionar}' propaganda, and on 
the oiitbreiik of the liIurDpean War he was at 
Cracow, whence he was permitted to retire into 
.SwiUerland, where he directed the Revolu¬ 
tionary Miganization of Russia in Cbnccrt with 
PIckhanov, the Menshevik, and founder of the 
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RusEinn Demornilic party, owiiElrd In pJnno-oonvcx, mrnigcws convex, and cloiihtc 

their lulMunt hy Ck*rtnaii ipHtl. It is NtuUnl (iuit eoiicuve, |>laiio-eoiK*nve, tneriiNeiis<*oni*ave. Other 
Lenin hud no partiality for the Cjcr- 
mana, but Ein^Ic-mindiNi 

fanatic, oi>i>oM*d to all Governinenl.s, 
and with no ideal but the substitution 
of the rule of the people for them. 

Upon the outbreak of Revolution in 
1017 I^nin wiui trans|)orted from 
Switzerland to Petroi^rud by German 
connivanqf, und immediately in¬ 
augurated a eruiuule against France 
and Germany through his paper Pravda 
(The Truth), llis utteinpt to overthrow 
the Kerensky (kiveriiment ended disas¬ 
trously, but he a< complished tiie 
political coup that paralysed diplomatic 
Kiiro|)e on 7th Nuv„ 1017, w'hen he 
established rurtlmith the rule of the 
6 "6i;iW^ des<'rtl)ed ns * tiie Dicta¬ 

torship of the I’roletariut \ llis IxKik 
37tr «S7o/r and Unvtutions Hp|)cared in 
Jun., 192U. He dic<l Jan,, 1024. 

Lena, in optics, o transparent body 
usually of glass, with two AurfacM 
groi^ijd und |»olisii(‘il to Hha|H‘S which 
are usually (Kirtions of spheres. Or- 
dinarv lenses arc cither cortvex c»r 
concave; convex lenses arc thick<iit 
in the middle imd cause rays of light 
to converge; coneavc Icnst's arc thin¬ 
nest in the luidillc and cause diver¬ 
gence of Ijtiit. This nefion may Ixt 
infcrrt'<I fi-oiii the fact that a ray of 
light whi(*h p.'i.sses through a prism is 
}H;ut or ni'Mctcd tow'urds (he base of 
the prism. A h'ns may he n'gardcd 
built up of ‘I scries of prisms; in 
the convex lens the buses urv towards 
the centre, and * his lens Ix'rulK the rays 
towards the eent'x*; in the eoncuve 


Pi 





son, Object, alb, Imige—a beinir irnnffe of A, b of B, I of O, C, f)ptic.«I 
centre, r,/. Foci. In euch (icure two mys from A «rc ithown, before they 
enter and attri they leave the lenii. 'Ilic tine* of the eincrging raya (po>- 
duc^ backu.. A if neceiiaary, as shown by dotted lines) meet at «i, the 
image of At ttit ilarly with ii, o. In fig. i ihe image » real and inverted, 
In he. 2 it is Mtlual, erect, and enlarged. In (ig. 3 it ia virtual, erect, 
ond diminUhed. 


lens tlic l>a.scs of the prisms arc towards the 
outside, and rays of light arc liciit by this lens 



Conyrrgtng: i, Doubl.* convex; a. Plano-convex; 
3, meniscus convex, Divemng; 4, Double con¬ 
cave; s. Plano-concave; B, Niemaeua concave. 


away from^ihe centre. With reganl to shafie, 
tenaea may be further ctassifled os double ctinvcx. 


altapcK art* ummI for Npctlaelc lenfM*s, such ns 
cylindrical, sphero-cylindrical, und toric surfiu'cs, 
the lost-named having dlfrcreiil curvatures In 
two dircefJons at right angh^s ((Xiiiipurc the 
surface of lui egg). Taking os an example the 
double (H)nvcx lens, the straight line Joining the 
centres of curvature of ita surfaces is the axis 
of the lens, imd Hie point on the axis through 
which rays may ]>fUM without ultimate ehang«* 
of direction is the optical centre. When rays 
parallel to the axis arc incident on the lens, the 
emergent rays ciitivcrge to fiass through the 
principal focus, a iKiiiit on tlu; axis. There are 
two such |ioiots, one on cmih aide of the Jena, 
and the distance of citluT fiK'ua from the optical 
<‘entre is the focal length of the lens. The porerr 
of the lens Is the n^Hprocal of its fra'al huigtti. 
When a lumimnia |)oint is situat4‘<l on the axis 
of a <^iiivex h'lis, rays sprc*ad out from the (Niiol, 
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and Horiir <»f ilicsr nnsfl tlirouj^h the lens, and, if flowen (often large and handsome)%Lre usually 


fv»tivergeiit, form h image on the axis, 

'riiesf; two |NMritH arc amju^atfi /rW, and arc 
i(iler<*ltaiigirahle. When the luminoiiN |)oint is at 
a grnit distanee from the lens, its image is at 
the priiieipal foeiis. This is nearly realized when 
the lens is used to foeus tlie sun's rays, and an 
image of the sun is formed eluse to the principal 
foeus. The tens may be iised in this way os a 
hiiriiing-gljuM. Tf the point object is moved along 
the axis towards the lens, the imagt? moves along 
the axis away from the lens. In some fonns of 
the photogniphic (^nineru an expui: ihic l)ody 
is provided, so that the camera may be capable 
of foeiisiiig, on the ground<ghw8 screen, images 
of objeels at different distanc'es finan the lens, 
in the e}iH(^ given, the image is real and in¬ 
verted. Wtien tlic ot>Jeet Is at the principal focus, 
the image is infinitely distant* If the <ibjcet is 
m(»ved nearer to the lens ttian the prinelfxd 
foeus, the image is formed on tlie sn?iio side of 
the lens us the ohjeK, and it is now virtual, erect, 
and cniargrti. It is seen by looking through the 
Jens, as is done when using u |K)ckct lens as a 
sinipte mieniscope. The axis and uptieol centre 
of a eoiieave lens may he defined us above; the 
prhielpul foeus is, liow'ever, virtual, and is that 
|K)int from which the emergent rays appear to 
diveige, when rays parallel to tlic axis fall on 
the lens. The virtual inutg<* which is formed by 
a concave lens is erect, diminished, and nearer 
to the hms than the objoet. Additional informa¬ 
tion should l>e sought in textlxjoks of optics. 
See Tetcacopex Afirroscn/jc; Ovtieal T^mtem; 
Photnfiraphy; Optica^ 

Lens (l(ii.is), a town of FniniT, department of 
ras-de-l'ulais, possesiK'S irttn- and Htix'l-foundrics 
and coul-miiieH, and niaaufaetures steel cables. 
Here Cond^ defeated the Spaniards under 
Archduke I^i>ol(i in 104S. During the Euro* 
|H^un War Lens was o<*c<ipicd by the Germans 
in Oct., 1014, and was not reoc<»upifHl by British 
troops until Ard Oct., 1018. Pop. 31,740. 

Lentf Die forty days* fast in spring, l)ogintung 
with Ash Wednesday and ending with Easter 
Sunday. It is called quarein7Ha in Italian, and 
carfnte in French, from the I*at. qitatiragentna 
(fortieth). In the laitin Church Lent formerly 
lasted but thirty-six days; in the fifth century 
four days were added, in imitation' of the forty 
flays* fust of the Saviour, and this usage became 
general in the Western Church. The close of 
Lent is celebrated in Roman Catholic countries 
with great rejoicings, and the Carnival is held 
just Iwfore it begins. The English Church has 
reituned Lent and many other fasts, but gives 
n(» diriTtkina rvs|>coting abstinence ftom food. 

Lentlbulariess, a small natural order of 
gnmo|wtuUuis flieotyledons, glowing in water or 
in marahy places, sometimes epiphytes. The 


yellow, violet, or blue. There are four genera, 
of which Utrlculuriu (bladdcrwort) and Pingui- 
cula (buttefwort) arc the best known. AH arc 
carnivorous. * 

l^entlceta, ventilating })ores which take the 
place of stomata (q.v.) on stems and other organs 
covered by cork or luirk; well seen In ordinary 
iKittle-eork (the powdery streaks) or twigs of 
elfler. 

Lentil (Ervum 2ms), a plant belonging to 
the papilionaceous divi.4ion of the^niit. ord. 
l^egumtnosic, cultivated in Soutlicrn tuid Central 



Lentil (/Trivin hiu) 


F.uropc, It is an annual, rising with weak stalks 
about 18 inches, and with whitish Howers hanging 
from the axils of the leaves. Two varieties are 
cultivated—^the laige gartkn Until and the 
common field Until —^the former distinguished by 
its size and the greater quantity of mealy sub¬ 
stance which it will afford. The straw of lentils 
makes good fodder. As food for man the seeds 
are very nutritious, and in Egypt, Syria, Ac., 
are a chief article of diet. In Great Britain their 
use as lood Is extending. 

Lend'nl (Lat. i>onltnt), a town of Sicily, 
province of Syracuse. It has Interesting ruins 
and a ooiiflderable trade. Pop. 10,000. 

LttClI^cua, or Lentiak, the mastich tree 
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(PtBiacia UkHftnts)^ a tree of the nat. ord. Aim- 
cardiaceiT, a native of Amhia, IVniia, Syria, and 
the south of Kuroi^e. The wimxI is of a pale 
browDi and n^iinoiiH and fragrant. Sec Mmtirh, 

Loo, Mic Lion, the fifth Higii cif the leodiiu*, 
betwiTU i'aiKXT and Virgo. The sun enters it 
about 2drd July, and leaves it about SUlrd Aug. 
The constellation contains the first magnitude 
star Regulus, the well-known sickle-shaped group, 
and a number of double and variable stars. 
There Is also a small oonstellation, called l^eo 
Minor, lyfttg iKftwecn I«e«> and VrttA Major. 

Leo I, St. lx*o, railed the Great, Vupe, bom 
about A.i). 2190, died in 401. The Ropes Colostine f 
and Sixtus 111 (employed him in important 
ectdesiastiral afTHirs, and on the death of Sixtus 
111 in -i-IO he was elevated to the Roiiliflcal 
throne. 'J'he iHginning of his ponUfir4itc was 
marked by prrscrutioiiK of all holding the 
(anirhean. IVIagian, Rrisrillmn, and Kiityehean 
Ik rKies. He w'SH oiiiploye<l by Vulentiniuii t<» 
lilt, i-rede for prnre with AUila, who, at his 
recpiriit cviu'iLdt.; Italy. From the Vandal 
(h‘ieu'rle (4r»;i howrvrr, he was unable to 

olitain inorr iha'i She promise to forbid the 
niiinU r of th * the burning of the city, 

aiMi Ar pimidM' of liie 'J‘ree prineipal ehurehrs 
in ;b>me. He is Uie first Rope whose writings 
have iKx'fi prr'.’rvrci. In his main ambition to 
rstaiilisli the ;»iipn‘fi:arv of llio Aposlolle chair 
over the ( bH«i:an C hurch lie wiw defruted 

at the ('oiiner. < I' Cn dec don (4.'d), wliieh anirriKHl 
the indef.e».'}''»e/* ''f ‘lie see of ('onstantinople.—- 
rr. r. ll. Loi-, Great. 

1^0 111, a iit>r;ian bv birth, elected Rope on 
thedeHth<»f Adrian I ti A.n. 79.1. Ucu'omincnc'cd 
his rule by making Mdaiiisokm Co Charlemagne, 
HO tiiat when driAMi r;«.iii Home in 700 by his 
rival Rasehal, * hariemtiy e re-fwtablishcsl him 
on his throne, reee'vmr; ioiii him in 8<X1 the 
imperial ero’vn. Leo dk^l » HHl. 

Leo X, (2i<«vunni de' M(*diei, second son of 
LoreiiEO the Magnificent, Ixmi ut Florence in 
1475, died suddenly on 1st Dee,, 1521, He 
received the tmisure in his seventh year, and 
was loaded with licnellces. In 1498, when only 
thirtcNUi yciirs old, he was made a cardinal. 
Although only a dciux)ii, he was chosen U> siierred 
Julius in 15K1. He made a favourable pc^u**; with 
Louis XII, who w’Oft compelled to almndnn Italy, 
and public tramiuillity being thus rcsiore<l in 
the first year of his government; he gave all his 
attention to the promotion of literature and 
the arts. The university at Rome was restorer] 
and endowed, a sordety established for the puli- 
licfition of Greek authora, and great enouuragc- 
ment given to scholars. Id* 1518 Pope Iato 
I ssued the well-known Bull in which he defended 
the Papal authority in dispensing indulgences. 
Olid tlireatdned all %rlio maintained contrary doc¬ 


trines with rxoommunlmtion. 1 xh> himself seems 
to have ngiirdt^l the inovcnicnt of the UefViniia- 
tion as of little imixirtiuux', di*scTibing it os a 
sipmbhie among (he friars.—('f. 11. M. V'uughan, 
Tfte Medici i*»pes. 

Leo XI lI,ViiuTn/.oGioucc*hlno RtH*ei, Rope from 
1H7K to liHi:b bom at i'arpiiicto on 2nd March, 
1810, died 20tb July, HMIS. He rt^ndveil Ills early 
education at the Jesuit coUeges at V’itcrbo and 
Home, afterwoFtls attending the schools of the 
Roman University to study canon and civil 
law. In 182{7 he took holy onirrs, and in 18421 he 
was sent as nuncio to Helgium, being cnuitcd at 
the same time titular Arc! 'dshofi of Damietta. 
He became Bishop of Renigiu in 1849, and seven 
years later was made cardinal by Riiis IX. 
Having shown great atdiviiy iw a cardinal, he 
was appoinUnl in 1877 to the imporlant ofllec 
of (Cardinal Catncrlengo, and on the death of 
Rius IX ill the following year he was elected 
Ro|ks assuming the title of Leo XlII. Although 
he worked hard for the ix'storation of the Iciii- 
INiral )>owcr of the Rapa<*y, <HtnHidcrtiig the 
Italian Govoninicitt iw a usurticr in Knmc and 
himself a prisoner in the Vatienn, Ids tsmiiKcl 
was generally one of iiiodcridion, and in foreign 
|M)liti<ni he was esiiceially Hticecssfiil as a eon- 
eiliator. Thus in 1HH5 he was appointed arbi¬ 
trator in a dispute lielw'ecn Gcrinuny and Spain 
with regard to the ownership of the ('arolin* 
Isluiubi, and he also peranad(*cl the Frencii 
Catholics to support the Republic, In Ireland 
he eondenine<l the * Rian of Campaignbut 
generally allowcsl the Irish bishops a free liaml 
in |>olitics. One of the niost iin(H>rtniit events 
during his rule was the celebrated struggle with 
Bismarck and the RniHslun Governinent, known 
in Gcniiany us the Kulturkatnpf (q.v.). I'lic 
f>mtUieatc of Ixxi XlII is chlerty remarkable 
for the mimlicr of crieycli<‘als isKiicd, Among 
them may be mentioned that dealing with the 
rvindition of the working-elasscs, entitled Jlerwn 
novarum (1891), which was Sfieialistic In tone; 
unolher ctieyclical in 1899 pronoiiiurd against 
the validity of Anglic'nn onlers. He was sue- 
e<‘<'de<l bv ('anlinal Sarto as Rhts X. 

lAmbschiltz (hi'op-Hhuts), a town of lJp|N!r 
.Silesia, on tlic /Inna. Manufm'turos; woollen 
and lififii cloth. Pop. 18,800. 

Leon, a town of Spain, capital of the province 
and ancient kingdom of tlic same name. The 
prineipal buildings arc the cathedral, a beautiful 
s{iccimcn of the purest Gothic; the church of 
San Tsidoro, an ancient massive structtire; and 
the fine old palace. La Casa de los Guzmancs. 
Pop, 18,000. 

Leon, a province of Spain. It was formerly 
the Kingdom of Leon, a division of ancient 
S|>iUn, now divided among Ix*on Hsclf, Zamora, 
and Salarnanen. Various grain crofm and tlie 
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vine are eiiltivatecl. Aren, SOHO sq. inileR; pop. 

I^on, H eity of Ninirugua, rnpital of the 
ftepiirtiiient of Ia’Oii, anrl formerly the Slate 
ca|)itul. 'I'lir publie huihlhiipt, which are (iiu- 
Hiflererl aiiiofi^ the fImrMt in Ontml America, 
inelufie a iiuiHHivc cathedral, an old cpincopal 
piilac*f*, a n<‘w epiHcr^^ml palace, and Hcverul 
ehurehcK. It in the neat of one of the thn^* 
uiiiverHiti(*8 of Nicurufpta, oml uImi a bishopric 
(Uoman Catholic). A railway coiinectii it with 
the <!oaNt at (!orinto. Pop. 88,8 IH. 

Leon, a town of Mexico, state of (>uunajuato, 
on 11 fertile plain tUNMt feet alKive sea-level, with 
llouriNhitiff iiidustrt(*fi of vurious kiudH, uiul gcxid 
railway connect ions. Pop. .57,722. 

Leoncavallo, Kti|;f(icro, Uuliun com|MiKcr, a 
NcutKditaii, iKirii 1H5H, died IIUO, He waa 
e<luc;utr<l at the Conservatoire in Naples, and his 
two-act o|icra i llmt performed at 

Miliiii in 1802, was an iiii(|ualil)ed sucec'ss. It is 
still a ((reat favourite in spite of its melodramatic 
plot. llis operas Mnlin f7*«W#T/o« 

(IHlHt), Znza (1(N)0), /Irr HoUmd tv)h Hfrlin 
(IIMI-I), Main (KKNI), and Maibntrk (KMO) were 
not I'Cpiulty KUCCN'Hsful. 

l.eonfor'te, a walled town of Sicily, ]>n>vince 
c»f ('atania. It c'arru's on a cxinsidcrahlc trade in 
CNirii, w'inc, and silk. Pop. 17,0(N). 

Leon'idttB, in («rcc'k luKtory, a kin)( of Sparta, 
who osc'cndc'd the throne in 481 n.c. When Xerxes 
lnva<led (Srec'ce in 't80 n.r., the Crt'ek Cutixrc'ss 
sent L<*onidas to defend the Pass of Thermopytie. 
His fori*f\ aerording to llenKlottis, amounted 
to f»ver 5I8HI men, of whom tUMI WTre Spartans. 
.After the PersiunH had mode several vain at* 
tempts to foriT the pass, a (tn^ek nanu*d Kphialles 
betrayed to tlieiii a mountain path by which 
Ilytlarnes UhI a Unty of IN^rsiaoH t<» attack 
LcHHiidfiM in the rt'ar. lAHinidas and his follna'crs 
fell after a des|N‘rate rc'Nistuiuv (‘iKO n.c.). A 
momimeiit was erecdcHl U» lA^nudus on the 8|N>t 
where tiu' («rc*eks made their last stand. 

l.e'onlne Verse, a kind of Latin verse, in 
vof(ne ill the? Middle A^es, c'onsistin^ of hexu- 
melers and (lentHineters, of whieh the final and 
middle syllables rhyme; so ealltMl from 1 a*o or 
litNinius, a iHK't of the twelfth eentiiry, who 
made use of it, or, aexordinit to s<>mc, from l*ope 
l.c'o 11 (a.o. 080). Traces, howeven of leonine 
verse appear in the Roman poets. The foUowinft 
distich may Mer\'e as an example, being the Latin 
version of The recui tricky fte.i 

Drmon Innsiirbst, monachus lunc tmm volelMt; 

A«t ulu cgnv«htit, nianaic ut ante fua. 

Leon'todon, See ihmdelion: btit dandelion 
Is often put in a sepomte genus, Tnmxiicum 
(lieiug ealliHt T. ufficinOle or T. limslronfs). certain 
lUlied plants U^ing ossigtied to LeoiitmUm. 


l.eopard, or Panther (Fflin parSutt)^ a car¬ 
nivorous iiuiniinul inimliitiiig Africa, Persia, 
India, China, &e. The ground or general body- 
i><»l«»iir is a yellow'lsh-fawn, whi<*h is slightly paler 
on the sidi'M, and bci*omc8 while under the body. 
Upon this arc black 8|H>ts of various sixes, 
irregularly disfKtrscd, a number of them being 
ring-Hhuf»ed. Hlack individuals are not uneorn- 
iiion, esiMxrmlly in high lands. The African 
aniirial seems to have these ring-spots chiefly on 
the back, and to this fonii sonic would spceiuily 
assign the name of leopanl. It p^ys upon 
antelopes, monkeys, and the Hinaller quudru|>edH, 
rurtdy molesting man unless itself attacked. It 
can uH(^nd trees with great ease, often using 
them both for refuge and ambush. It is not 



infn'fpiently trupiKnl by iiieiuiK of pitfalls. The 
eloudiHl leopard (F. ftebuhma) of Soutli-b^astern 
Asia is marked with dark stri|H‘H and blotches 
oil a grey or tnwny ground. The la'aiitiful snow 
leopard or ounce {F, uncia), iialive to the high¬ 
lands of Central Asia, resc'mhles the c*ommoii 
H|Kadcw as regards its spots, but these ur«' Itirgei^ 
aiul the ground colour is white. 

Leopordi* (•ituximo. Count, Italian poet and 
scholar, Imni nt Ueeunatl in 171)8, diinl 1887. He 
was self-ediiented, and at an curly ng(^ hud 
written a HiMtory 0 / A9tronomy, and trunsluteil, 
with learned notes. Porphyry's Life of Ploiinm, 
His famous work Operette Morali appeared In 
1827, and his eelebnittxi poem La Ginrstra (The 
Broom) in 188A. He lived at various times in 
Homo, Milan, llotugiiu, and KlorciUH^ almost con¬ 
stantly a victim of ill-heuUh; in 1888 he re¬ 
moved to Naples, where he died.— Bibliography: 
A. Boiich^ lA'clercq, Giacomo f^pardi: aa vie 
H set cmrrfs; \V. M. Riwsetti, Shtdien in Euro¬ 
pean Liieraturei Sainte • Bcuve, Poriraita eon- 
iem/>onrinir (Vol. iii). 

Lg'opold 1, King of the Belgians, son of 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. was bfini 
at Coburg in 1700, and died in 1805. In 1810 
he marrii^ Charioite, daughter of (^rge IV 
of Britain and heir-ap|Xirent, but sfie died tlie 
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following\rar (1817). and lipoid remained in 
Kngland, iKHiig rrt'iited Duke of KeiidiU. He 
nmrricHi a daughter of l«ouiK-l’liilippe of 
their son was iifterwnnls l^»|>old It. In duly, 
lK;tl * * (uwplc<l an invitation to tietwine timt 
King o. the Jlelgiuns. He mode a gcNid king. 
His second son, l*hilip. Count of Flundeni was 
the father of Albc^rt, reigning sovereign of 
fk'lgiuni during the Kun>peaii War. 

Leopold II, King of tlie Belgiuivi, was bom 
at Hrusig'b in died 1009. He liccame king 
in 1805, lie foiindi'd the Congo Free State, 
priiMurily u private estate, but, upon n world* 
wide (*x|>oKurt' of tlie atrocities committed in his 
name if not actually with his sanction, he sur* 
rendered his rights to the nation. In 1853 he 
married Marie (died 100‘J), daughter of Joseph, 
Areh<luke of Austria, by whom he hod four 
ehildmi, oiu* son (ditni 1800) and thn^ daugh¬ 
ters. He WOK a wine ruler, hut was notorious for 
ttie !<K»senes3i of Ills private life.—Cf. A. S. liappo* 
{H»rt, Lto/mM //. King of the Utlgiann, 

Lepan'to, Of Epakto (ancient Naupactuo), a 
seafiort timii of Grcvco, in the rtoinc of Phokis; 
on the (>ulf of i'orinth or Le)y.mto, near the 
Stjaii of la*|mnU>. It is memorable for the naval 
hutt'l^, fnaii which datt*ii the decline of the Turk* 
ish pnu<‘r in ICiiro|»e, hnight within the Gulf on 
7th Del., 1571, lictween the Ottoman fleet and 
the combined fleets of the ('hristiun states of the 
Mediterranean (Spain, >'atimin, Venice, (k*noa) 
under Don John of Austria, when the former 
was destmyed. 

Leper-houses, houses for the treatment of 
leprosy; oiiec vt-ry mimerriits in Kngland, nearly 
every important town having one or more of 
these lioiiiiies. The* Iioiikc of Ilurton Lar-an, bi 
^l^eice-slershire. built by lUiger dc Mowbray out 
of a general HiilMteription raised over Kngland 
in the time of King .Stephen, was the hemi of all 
lazar-houfiCH in h^nglnnd. It w'os depemlcnt on 
the fe(NT'hoitHe at .lerusaJeiii. From the Cnisades 
until the Kefonnuflon thi^sc houses floiirishcrd 
and multiplied. Liberton, Kdinbuigh, was oncx*, 
ns the name implies, * leper-town ’ of the lorxtijf y, 
and many le|M.T-(Xjlonies uiul posts are still in 
cxihtenec, ineliiditig one in the Ignited Slates, 
and another on Molokai, Hawaii. In the Af»- 
pendix to Cleland's Staiittical Table* of Olwigaiv 
there arc two notices of the luzor-housc. 

Lepid'ium, an extensive genus of herbs or 
umlenhrults of the nut. ord. Crucifene. L« 
Botivum is the common garden-cress. 

Lepldodendrea, a family of extinct (]*alffo- 
zoic) I.yoopo<ls. They are typically Carlwnf- 
ferous, but remains are known in Dev'onian 
strata. The plants resembM elul>-mosscs in 
general strurture, but were large trees, 100 feet 
or more height. Many were heterosporoiis, 
and some Imd sred-like fhictiftcatlons. The 

vou va 


familiar fossils known as Stignmria represent 
the subterranean organs of I^'pidfulendieic. 
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Lepid'ollte, a miearxuiiis iniiirrnl allied to 
museovite, and often of a delicate* pink (x>ioii> 
In addition to [Hitush, if 'ontairm lit Ida, whi 'h 
sometimes amounts to 1<> 'ter <*f»iit. 1.cpldolit4* io 
one of the iniiiernls fntm which lithin in (*om- 
mereifdly extnutetl. 

Lcpldop'tera (O. a scale; phron, a 

wing), the scientifh* name of the order <tf i.')s«x*U 
w’hieh ineliides the ImttcTflleH and moths (I'l.v.), 
and which is so named from the prt^senre of 
'inurncrahle small ineiiibrniious scales, which 
come off like fine dust or powtier when the wings 
(four in numlM^r) are touched by the finger. 
The scales are merely iiKHlIfleatums of the ludrs 
with which the wings of most other inKi*eU 
lire cHivered; ami from the presence of them! 
scales the Ix*autiru1 tints and colours of the 
lepidopterous insects are derived. The Jliitler- 
tlies fonn the diurnal I^pidoplera; whilst the 
Motlis, flying iilxait chiefly at twilight or iliiring 
the night, arc termed crepuscular or nortumal 
L«*|ddopterii. 

Lepldus, M. ACmllius, noinuii triumvir, 
pnetor 40 it.e,, consul with Julius Cn*sur in 40, 
and in 4>t appointed by Casiar to Uie government 
of NarboiK'se Gaul and Nearer Spain. He was 
in Home at the time of (tawiiris death, and joiitixl 
Mark Antony. In 4.7 he ufiitcd'with Antony and 
Dctaviuniu to form the triumvirate, obtaining 
Spain and Narlxinesc Gaul in the division of the 
empire. After tlie Inittic of I’hilippI (42) a re¬ 
division Untk plocs*, in which l.epfdus repaved 
Africa, where he remained tilt 8ft, when he was 
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Mumiimnrc] by Au^istiis to nsflist him againiit nodular type the leper live*, on an average, twenty 


Si'xtiifl Poinpey. lie then tried to tieize Sicily, 
but waM ov'crcfitfu' by AugiiHtUH, who deprived 
hitii of hiM Iriiiiiivirale arid bannlu*^! hint to 
Circcii. Hr died );i u.c. 

I^pla'mldw, n family of minute winf'Ic'Ha 
InmH'tN 1 ) 01001 ( 111 /; to the ord. IliysAnura, 
the filKloinen furidithed at iU extremity with 
thn'c euuilnl briHtlea. which are uaed in leaping. 
The iMidy is c^ivered wdth minute scales. The 
common Bpecies {Itepittma Bi^harina) is found 
under wtd. planks, or In similar dump situations; 
also in brown sugar or fnrinuc'coits material. 
11 is soinctiincs called the ^silver tUh'. 

LepVosy is u general dlseaM* wliloh riiriH u 
very ehronle course with acute interinissions. 
Although leprosy has l>een known sinee very 
early tiiiies, and has lately lieeii the subject of 
iiiueh invest Ignt ion, there is still mueli about it 
that is unknown. Its iitetibalioii perUal is 
iiHlehtiite; tlir germ eausiiig it has not la*eii 
HiieeeNHfully iiioeiilatcd into iiidinHls: while the 
mode of infeetlon and iitenna of transmlxHlon 
from man to man arc itiu^ertain. It is In 
m<»Ht causes slowly progrcHsive, and only oe(*a« 
Nionaliy does it rt'inain stationary under treat- 
liient. 

Though the mode of infeetion is not deniiiiely 
known, it is c^mtaglous from |>€*nion to (KTson, 
but only with elose contaet, and usually over a 
long period. 

TItc spread of the disease Is favoured by in¬ 
sanitary eondilions and overerowding, and though 
it may appear compurntively soon after possible 
infeetion, it is usually sevc^nd years Is^fore it 
iimkt*s its apix^nranee. It is more (*f>iniiion among 
men iluin Wiuiien, pmetieidly never seen in 
infancy, and most frequent in ehildhixM), while 
it is ran* to tlnd it b(*giniiii)g after middle life. 
The first sign of the disease is the appearance 
of nodules in the skin, with fever and some 
general distiirbamr. These nodules are most 
tHunmon on tiic ftuT, forearms, and thighs, but 
may apfu*nr on any part of the skin, and in time 
may liecornc so numerous that the whole skin 
surface is invcdv'ed. Hidr does not grow on the 
surface of the nodule, hence the frequent loss of 
the eyebrows and eyelashes. The nodules may 
n'lnniii hard and fibrous, or break* down and 
liOi*ome ulcers. As the disease progTesses ft may 
affect the eyes, mouth, nose, and throat, with 
resulting marked deformity of the face. 

Another fonii of tlie disease aocun where the 
nerves are affecied, and with this type there is 
loss df sensation, shooting paint, twitching, and 
loss of the ordiiuuy functions of the skin in the 
ufTi'ide^i |>urt. The nerves of the arm, leg, and 
facx' are most frt^quenlly attacked. This form of 
Iqinray nms a kuiger ('ourse, and rarely itself 
causes the death tiS the piAient,.but-.with the 


years. 

Ihv*vention of the spread of the disease is only 
oldained by isolation of the leper, and with the 
estahlishiiient of propi^rly coulmtied colonics 
the dlHCHSc him declined. 

Of the many remedies tru*d the* liest resulU 
have been obtained by the use of vegetable oils, 
either given by the mouth or by injection, but 
Ibis is not a spcciftc for the disease. No lasting 
results have followed the use of other ^medies, 
or of the various scrums, vaccines, and antitoxins 
that have Imtii trie<l. Cvcnoml tonic treatment is 
indicated in all coses, and seniptilous cleanliness, 
by daily antiseptic baths In the ease of sores and 
011 * 001 , help the patient and make his life more 
tolerable. 

I^ptlte (Hr. Uptiis, delicate), a fttie-graincd 
granular metamorphic rex'k eonsislitig mainly 
of quartz and felspar. Field-obser\'ntion Is often 
neeesHurj* to distinguish a leptite of Ncdinicntun»' 
origin from a tine-grained igneous rock of the 
granitic scries. 

Leptospharla, a genus of Aseomycctous 
Fungi, group Fyrenomycetes. Several specier. 
cause diseases of eerrals and forage planU. 

Leptoaporanglate Ferns, tlioKc in whUfTthc 
sporangia are small iitid delicate, each arising 
from a single Bui>erhci(ii cell. The hulk of or¬ 
dinary ferns belong to this section. Opposed 
to Fusprirunglatc Ferns ((/.v.). 

Lericl (lA'ri-ehe), a 8eniK>rt of Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, on tlie eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Si>ezzin. Pop. 021)0. 

Ler'lda (ancient llerda), a town of Spain, 
capital of the province of I^rida, C-atnlonia. 
As the key of Aragon and ('atalonia it was early 
fortihed, and still continues to be one of the 
most important military points of Spain. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 

Lerlda, a province of Spain, Imunded on the 
north by France, has an area of 4000 sq. miles, 
and is traversed by ramiDcaiions of the Pyrenees. 
Pop, 202,420. 

LArlns (la-mn), lies de, several small Islands 
of France, attached to the department of Alpes* 
Marltimcs, situated in the Mcdltcrrancas 
directly facing Cannes. Tlie largest, St. Mar 
guerite, is occupied by a prison, especially famous 
ns the residence for tweh'c years of the Man in 
the Iron Mask (q.v.). The second, St. Honorat, 
contains the ruins of a once celebrated fourth-, 
century monastery. 

Larma, Francisco Gomez de Sandoval y 
Rojas, {hike of, bom about 1550, died in 1025. 
He WAS Spanish minister under Philip HI from 
1508 to 1018. His career was chiefly marked by 
the unfavourable terms on which he concluded 
peace wHA England (1004) and t^ United 
Pitninecs (liX)8); and by the decree of pro- 
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•cription issued in IdOOp which drove thousands 
of Moorish families fftiin Spain and connscaird 
much of their pro(>crt.y. 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yiirit!*vitsh, Hussiaii 
poet, l)om 1H14. shot dead in a duel with n 
brolluT (dlitvr of the Life lliiiwara, duly, 

1841. Amoiif; his best works are: Walerik, 
isntail-fiey^ nii<l A Hero of fhtr Time. 

LemseJdie, a family of porastUc copepod 
crustnfvans, in which the female is found at- 
to various murine Ashes. The young 
Icnmin as it first comes from the egg is pmvidccl 
with eyi^, antenna*, and locomotive limbs. 
These |K*rsiht in the relatively minute male, but 
the h’mHic l>ef*om<*s a shapeless muss licaring 
a pair of egg>sucs. • 

Lerwick (Icr'wik), capital of the Shetland 
iHlands, in Hressay Sound, on the south-eastern 
shore of Mainland. There are no nmnufactuiva 
of wnsequonce but, favoured by the fine 
anchorage in the bay, the fishing Industry 
tlirivcs, iuTring lM*iiig lamlcd for curing in laigc 
t|iiatititk*s. I'op. 77.‘Srt. 

Lc Sage, Alain Hen^, French novvlist and 
pluywrigltt, was Inirn at Sarzoaii, in Krittany, on 
tha Vlth Dec., HWH, and died on the 17th Nov., 
1747."^Ills father, who was n lawyer, died when 
i/C Sage was foiirtc'cn, leaving him under the 
guardianship of an uncle, who contrived to 
(liHsipnte most of his money. He was educated 
at tiu* Jesuit school at Vaiin<*s, uiid went, to I’arts 
in 1<i02 to study law. He qiiulifie<i fis a barrister, 
hut ilid not sceurc a liienitivc praetico, and his 
marriage, which tcKik phuv in 1004, drove him 
to take up writing as a profession. AIkmiI his 
plays not intK'li nt*c*d Ik* said. Many of them are 
simply tnu*k*w’ork of the best kind, based upon 
^he work of Spanish dramatists, especially 
Hnjas and I^|>e de Vega. Turraret is easily his 
Ik'sI play; in it he imitated .Moli^re, and showed 
himself no unw*orthy pupil. Crispin rival de itffn 
muUrr is another itsnnrkablc play, but in spite 
of tlicse two triumphs it is as a novelist rather 
than as 11 dramatist that Le Sage is of world-wide 
iiii|>ortance. 

As a novelist, too, Sage did much hack¬ 
work of a res^o^ctable hut not important kind. 
Much of his work has a strong resemblance to 
that of Defoe. Among his minor novels may lie 
mentioned Boberl Chandier de Benurhinft the 
life of a buoenneer, whose widow, so he said, 
furnished the memoirs; and Ettl^ioniUe Oonxalen. 
The two works, however, upon which the repu¬ 
tation of Le Sage rests are Z> JHable Boileux and 
Gil Blae. 

Le Dtrdfle Boileiue (The Devil on Two Sticks) 
appeared originally in I707i but was re\'isod 
and oonsiderably enlarged in 1725. It borrowed 
its name, ^ond the scheme and some of the 
language of its opcmiiig chapters, from the thaldo 


Cojueh of Guevara. It is, however, essentially 
original, and is un amusing satire on eonteni* 
|>orarv Parisian life. Lo Sage m'cnis to have 
iH*ed«*il always to l>«>rn>w a 4*('rtaiti amount of 
grouiidw'ork for his writings, tmt oiuv In* made 
a start, he wrote in u highly original manner, 
Lc Sngc*H masterpiece, however, is his plcart'scpie 
novel fii7 Bine, The first t.wci parts of It appeared 
in 1715, the third hi 1724, nn«l the f<mrth in 
] 7B«5. Gil Bias is the ennvning glory of the rogue- 
novel; it is a crystalUxatlon of all the la*st 
features in the >vork of liC Sag<**s Spanish pn*- 
dci'essnrs. It is realistie, but. not excessively so; 
the autlior woukl Hcom to have lH*en one iif the 
flrst to write with a map in front of him. It is 
hill of satirical humour, ns well ns of bustling 
pletiircH of life. It deals with low life, but Is never 
indiHvnt. As .Scott says of Le Sugc: ** Ills muse 
inovcsl w*ith an unpolluted step, even when* the 
path was somew'hat miry The sardonic 
Spanish satirist Isla (q.v«) pr<»|Mutnd«*d in Jest 
the theory that Gil Bine was stolen from Spain, 
find merely translaU*<l liy I.!* Sitgc*. Isla's jest 
was taken seriously hy several s<*ho!nrN (incii 
of the same type as th<»sc who thoiiglit that 
Homer was the real author of the Baltle of the 
Frogs and Mice), 'Hu* t'ointe de N4*ufehAl<*aii 
took up the matter ardently, and un article in 
Blackwood (1841) Ni 1 p|»orted this pariuloximY 
contention. There is no trith in this th<*ory, 01 
in a similar theory protMtoiidcMl hy Voltaire* in 
a fit of pique that the novel W'as ciifirt'ly taken 
fnun La Vulad de lo KsmtHcro Ikmt Afnrate 
d'(k}rego, Sage certainly lK)rrowi*d rrc«*ly 

from Spanish (licnroon novels; but all that gave 
his work lU unique value wok his own. 

For the writer of the world’s grcHt.est nigiic- 
. *A'ol, FiC Sage seems to have lived a Ningiilarly 
innuoent and doriiesf ieatrd life. He w'as dev«ited 
to his wife and family, and wiik devotedly lov(*d 
by them in n*tiirn. He was Imm a FIrr*t<m, ami 
did not lose Ids lIrrUm eharimterlslles during 
his sojoiini at F^aris. IFc n*itiaiiu,*d feurlessly 
proud and inde|>ondetit. Ills (7*|tie nature also 
shnwetl itself in the lack of arrangement and 
onler in his novel. In literary history la* Sage 
oeeiipies a per'iillar position. His predecessors 
were all Spanish, and his siie(*essors l*UigUKh, 
Smollett and Fielding being the most famous. 
And yet he may (lerhaps Im* f;onHidered to rank 
after MolU*rr as the iiirmt v<*rsatile of ttie great 
French wriferH.-- IliiiuooBAriiYj I^co ClareUe, 
Be Sage^ ronuincier; (i, I^.. 11. Saintsbury, Eway 
vn Erench Sm^UuU, 

Lesbos, a (treek Island of the ASgean group, 
now called MyliUne^ from its capital. In slia|H* 
it is nearly triangular; hcui an area of075 wp miles, 
and a population of about 18*2,107. It tK*longe«l 
t<» Turkey from 1402 to 1012. It is nioiinUiiiioiis, 
but is exet«4ltrigly fertile, its principal prviftueis 
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}>rinf 7 olivc-oil, anil pirn* linii>rr. Thi^ 

islatiii wiiH fuiniiiiM in unriMit times oh u eentre 
of <irrek lifi* anil eivili/.ution. It I'nnnerly eon- 
iaineil iiini' eities* Itie eliU-f tnaiig Mylilene. 

l/CHf^hlaiiK, a Tartar |ii‘ople <»f tlie Matinin- 
ini'flaii ri'li^iim, iuhalaUriK Daghestan, in the 
KhhI ('atie;isaiH. 'rfiey were uiiioni; the most 
HtiitilKini of tiic ('aueasiun |>eopleH in their 
reslHtiinee to the HuKKinns, one of their chiefN, 
Shiiinyh having held out for o\'er twenty 
years. 

Lcs'lna, an inland in the Adriatie, on the coast 
of l)ahtiatia» Ntretehin^ east to west for 40 miles 
with a hreadth of 2 to 0 tniles and prcsentiri}; 
a eontimioiiK ehuin of hills, whieh, on the coast, 
form lofty and precipitous cliffs. Wine, olive-oil, 
and fruit are pnahieed. The principal town, of 
the Mime name, is on the south-west mast, and 
has a kimkI natural harlKmr. It was formerly 
Austrian, hut now lK*long8 to Yii^i-Slavia. l*op. 
14,000, 

L^eslle, Alexander, Karl of Leven, Seottish 
f^eneral, Ixirii about the end of the sixtmntli 
eentury, dUnl in ItMil. He went abroad, and ruse 
to he tield-tnnmhal In the serviiK* of (•iistaviis 
Adolphus. Ueturnin^t home in 10:Ul, he was 
ehoseii goneral-in-ehief of the Covenanters' 
army, and defeated the king's army at Xew- 
Inirii. In 1044 he went to the assistaiim of the 
Kriglish Ihirliariierit, and led a division at Mur- 
ston Mmir. In 1040 Charles I gave hiiiisrlf up to 
l«i*s]ie's army, then eneamped at Newark. At 
the liattle of Ditnhur he serviMl as a volunteer, 
and >vas mM>n uftiTwards thrown into the Tower 
hy Cmmw'ell, hut was llheratcd at the inter- 
«*t'SNiim of Christina of SwcNleii. The |»rernge of 
l.even is now iiUTged in that of Melville. 

Leslie, Charles lloIxTt, painter. Ixirn in 
Idtiuloii in 1704, dhsl in 18.70. As a youth he 
was taken hy his panmls to the I’nitod States, 
and ap|)rt‘nli<*c<l to a ts)okseller in Philadelphia. 
Having shown artistic nhilily. hr was sent to 
Kngland, and heonme a pupil at the Hoyal 
Academy aUait 1818. Among Ins most sueeessful 
early pletures were ><niie Pttfsr and A'lnuirr (1819) 
and A'lr //iigrr dr Cm^rtry in ('hurch (1820). He 
was I'teeteil an associate of the Academy in 1821, 
and an Aendenueian in 1820. l*>ont 18'i8 to 
18.71 he was professor of painting at tjie Academy. 
His /a/r of Conutabk is the chief authority for 
the life of that painter. The inten*8t of his work 
is ehiclly literary and histoHr-ol. 

Leslie, David, l«ord Newark, a Seottish 
general and Presbyterian leader, horn in Fife- 
shire in the early part of tlie seventeenth eentury 
(ulmut 1001), died in 1882, Hr served under 
Chtstnvus Adolphus, and became a colonel in the 
Swedish army, but relumed to Scotland at the 
commciurmenl of the Civil Wars, and in 1044 
amunpanted the Karl of l^cven with the Seottish 
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force Kimt to assist the Parliament. His Scottish 
hona* supiK>rtcd ('mmweirs decisive charge at 
Murstoii Misir. Ix*Klic was then recalled to check 
the hiicccMscs of Montrose in the north, ami routed 
him at I’hiliphaiigh, near .Selkirk. With the 
change in Scottish |)f»liti(*s tlie ScTittisli anny 
returned home, and Leslie was employed for 
some time in putting down insiirri’ction, I’hiefly 
ill the north and w(*st among the llighlatiderN. 
When, how'cver, the Scottish Parliament tixik 
up amis on Ix^half of Charles II, Lc'slir was np- 
|M»iiited oommundcr*in-(*hier, and proved himself 
no unworthy op]K)neiit of Cromwell, hut was 
linully defeated at Dunbar in 1050. He after¬ 
wards retreated to Stirling, where lie was joinetl 
hy ('liurles 11, w*ho assuvicd the command of 
the anny. After the battle of Worcester Leslie* 
was captiircel in N'orkshire, and iniprisoneei in 
the Tow'cr till the Uestorution. In 1001 he was 

rewarded for his services to the rovid cause with 

« 

the title of Lord Ncw'ark, and a pension of £.>(N>. 
The title has lKH*n extinct since 17W). 

Leslie, .lohn, Bishop of Boss, prelate and 
diplomatist, l>orn at Kingussie 2tMh Sept., 1.727, 
died in a monastery near Brussels in 1500. He 
studied at Aberdeen, Toulouse. Poilicr^ Mid 
Paris, and escorted Qii(*eu Mar>* <‘*’0111 Kraiiee in 
1.701 as one of her most U(*tive friends and a 
pillar of Itomufi Catholicism. For his intrigues 
on her behalf he w*as iinprisoiiffl in the Toiver 
in 1.771, and cm his liberation in 1.778 he w'eiit 
to France, wla’re * 1.798 lie was made Bisliop 

of Coiilanccs. 

Leslie, Sir .Tolin, .Scottish pliysh'isi and 
muthcmuticiaii, lN>rii at Largo, Fife, loth April, 
1700, dicfl in 1H82. Ht* studUsl at the rniversity 
of St, Andrews, and then at Kdinburgh. After 
a short stay in America lu* returned to l^mdnn,« 
where he ismimeneed his translation <»f Buffon's 
A'ldiiraf Hintory of /hr/Zs, published in 1708. 
He inv*ented the differential thormorneter and a 
hygrometer al>out the year 1800, and four years 
later published his Knsay on the Mniure and 
/*ro/vjgfi/fo» of Heat, His works include: Philo- 
Sophy of Arithmetic (1821) ond liudhnetds of 
(ieometry (1828). 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicoiiite de. French 
diplomatist and cnginc'cr, Ixirn in 180.7. died in 
1Ntl4. After holding several consular and diph>- 
matJe ixists he ndiitNl from the (hiveniment 
servi<*e, and in 18.74 went to Kgypt. and pro^xised 
to Uic Vk^ero}' the eiitting of a canal aoroM the 
isthmus of Suez. This great work was siiceess- 
fuUy accomplished during 185$M19. under his 
8Uprr\'vion. He subsequently pro|>osed several 
other grandiose schemes; but the only one really 
taken in hand was the Panama Canal (q.v.). 

Lesser AntUles, or Caribbees, West Indian 
island rbisin comprising the lA*ewTird*and Wind- 
w^ard Islands; extending southwards fh>m the 
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Virgin Islunds to Triniducl anil the Wnezuclun 
seaboard, 

Lessing, Gotthold Kphruini, German eritio, 
dranmtist, and savant, born in 1730 at Kaincnts, 
Saxony, dunl in 1781. lie entered the Vhiivenilty 
of Leipzig in 1746 to study theology, but Ids 
love of the drama and his intimacy with Sohtegcl, 
Myliiis, WeisHc, and other young men of literary 
taaU*s tod him to ahimdon this intention. After 
a short stay in WittenlxTg he aocoinpaniod 
Mylius 1o Berlin (1748), where he wrote for 
tnagazines and lK>okseilers. lie undertook, with 
Mylius, ill ]7 .j 0, a publication entitlexi Hritrilge 
stir liisforie utiti Aufuahtnr den Theaters ((’oiiiri- 
butions to the History and Improvement of the 
Theatre); pnbliKlieil tome ixteins under the title 
of Kleiin'fikeiten (Trifles); translated a work of 
the Spantsh pluloKO]>her lluarte; and wrote 
sonic artieh's in roar.y\s (Sa 2 Clte, He entered at 
this time into friendly rt'Iations with Moses 
Meiitlelssohn and the lNH>kseller Nundui, in 
coiijMortion with whom he established the critical 
joiiTiiul lirivfe die tieuexle iAteratur betref/eud 
tL#*lters on the Newest Literature). In 1755 
iippi-ariHl Misff Sara Sampson^ a tragedy dealing 
\\i»5'^Knglish life. In 1766 l<essiiig hei'ame 

'rotary to General Tiuienzien in llrt'slaii for 

ttve years, when h returned to Berlin nn<l pul)* 

lislied the lAtakmu^ odvr ubrr die Grvuzen der 

Mah'rri und Pnexie, niid liis eoiiuMly iWtnnu 

nai liandu'lm. 'I'he f,auhmn attempts to define 

the demarealion and the Hin «r» if poetry und 

painting. II gradually revoli ionimt literary 

taste ill (■eriaanv. ,-it 176 ..t bmunedireetor 

« 

of the National 'riiea.ix’ at Hamburg. While 
there he \M-ole his />rumui)/r;')V His entieisnis 
made him i iM‘ini<‘s. and, elh d tt) quit 

^llambtiri^, the l)uk«^ of Hrun'^wiek apisduled 
him his i»!>rinjin al. ■v.#lfaibut»»b In 177.% he 
went toViriiM i and ae^ •n.p.'tntCft I*’laee Tw<*pold 

BntnsMirk Ut Italy, lb. ni7i«» i ^ »f I T'S, but 
.\ife itied r* \»ar later. At hi* , orj .,t he wiui 
i}in Ikiii ;'i.‘o}ogual Sliieh 

hi.*' j''n!MS4»ptii<'al iharna d*r Wrue (1770) 

did nuthnig to allay. Besid*‘S tiicwe monfioned, 
he wrote aniilher drama, Kmilia Galotti (1773). 
Ix^ssiiig's gnat uttn us a writer, and partieiilarly 
ns a eritie. was to stniggle against the «ier\'iliiy 
to Knmc'h taste which at that time dcbascfl 
Gcniiari literature and deprived It of originality. 
In this struggle he was suei'vsKfii); but It involvrrl 
him sometimes in exaggerations, and exjiosetl 
him, as w’ell as his theologiciU quarrels, to 
asperities which a less energetic writer would 
have uvuided. By hut plays I.«csiiing ga\c 
(k*rmafiy a national drama, and by his criticism 
lie cstabluhffd for his not km true canons of 
aesthetic and dramatic criticism. — Biumo* 
graphy: V,. fjoedeke, Grundriss zur Gesrhirhtc 
der detUschai DictUungx E. Sehmidt, Lessing: 


Geschiehte seines Lebens und seiner Sehrifien; II. 
Zimmem, Lessing's Life tmd H'orArs. 

Lessonla, a genus of Brown Algir, family 
Lnminariaeeie. The plants aro trcc*like, with 
stalks as thick os a man's thigh, and form 
veritable snbiimrinc forests. 

Le Sueur (iC'StVrur), Kiistachc, Krcnoli 
painter, born In 1617, dic^ in 1655. His first 
works are in the style of his master, Vouet, and 
quite distinct from his subsequent omn. llis 
great W'ork was Uic series of paintings w'hieh 
he executed for the Carthusian moniustery in 
J*uris during 1045-8, ilelineaiing in iwenty*two 
pictures the princitml lAvcncs in the life of St, 
Bntno. In 1650 he paintc<l for the Cor|M>ration 
of (hildsmiths the Preaching of the Ajioslte Paul 
at Ephesus, All of these art' large pHintings, and 
arc now in the Ixiuvre. He was one of the tw'clvo 
fouiulatlon mf*tiilK*r8 of the Academy. He was 
ossUiUnI in many of his w'orks by his bnitheni, 
Pierre, PhilipiK\ and Antoine, 

I^th'argy, an uniuitiiral tencleney to sleep, 
closely cHuuuvted with languor and debility, 
or the result of wiriie N|>eri6e infect ton, siieli as 
that of slet'ping sic'kness clue to an organism 
(trypanosome) eoiivcyc'd by the* African tsc-tsc! 
fly, or of sleepy siekness icurephalitis tetttargini)^ 
Simple lethargy may arise (Vuin a pk'lliorie habit, 
from deflc*ienl circulation in the bruin, fto!*. 
nerv’oiiscxhuusUoii of Un'*' oigart, from a jN)iscjfi« /I 
stale of the blrsNl, or rrotn u Niippn'Hsioii of 
urine. When it is the eonsc*(]iienc^* of aUnJiulie 
intoxieulion, or of the ac;tioii of narcotics, it 
should be trc’uted iw a|K)ptexy. 

lASthe (It'lhf; Gr. Mhe, forgetfuliicsis), (he 
Uiver of Oblivion, one of the streams of tim 
lower regions relebruled in aii(;t(*ni mythology, 
^hose water had the |K)W'er of making those; who 
drank of it forgc*t the whole of their forriier 
(xisteiu'c. Souls iK’fore passing into Klysiuiu 
drank to lorgrt IlM'tr earthly sorrows; souls 
nduniing Mi the upper world drank to forget 
the pleasures of Klysiuiu. 

Letters of Grcdlt an* miuiduU*«, giving 
authority to the ficrsori addressiNj to pay iiuiiiey 
or furnish gmais on the credit of the writer. 
They are of two c'lasses ♦-•gcmeml *, when not 
directed to m particular fierson, liul iritc*nd(;(l 
to l>c acted upon by anyone, and * s|>ceial when 
directed to a )M*rson named. A general letter of 
credit entiticn anyone who gives credit to the 
party nained tiierein and wIhi complies strictly 
with its terms to recover full fMymcnt from the 
writer. 1‘be terms generally relate to the extent 
of the credit und the time and mode of giving 
it. SfKrial letters of cn*<lft are ('hiefly issued by 
bunkers and urhir<*i»s(*d to tludr fon'lgn lorreK* 
poialents. Such a4ldress(*es ak>ne iwquire any 
rights of action against tlie authors of the letters 
in rcs|>cct of payments made Uu?reundcr. Th<*se 
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lettrrR are not generally itfHued until money or 
M'curitlcfl have been de() 06 iU*d with the wstuing 
house. 

Letters of Marque (Fr. kUren de rnor^, com* 
tniHsionH to pliiniU'r), comniissiuns granted liy 
a Cioverriiiieiit to private individuals authorizing 
them Ui wjige war at sea on the shiijs and goods 
of a taislile state. Vessels so comnilssioaed were 
leniiett privateers. The practice was abolished 
by the 'J’rcaty of I'aris, 18.jn, 

Letts* n Slavonic people closely akin to the 
Lilhuaniaiis, inhabiling until 1918 several lIuHsian 
proviiM*es, namely Courland* i.lvoniu, Vitebsk 
and Kovrio, utid also the Knrisehc Nehnmg in 
I’ruNsia. There are also (x»luiiu*s of Letts in the 
Caucasus, in (^iiuda, in the Uniter! States, and 
in ilra/il. The lA.dtH now form the dominant 
('lenient of the Baltic Uepiibllc of Latvia. TIu'y 
came from the Nieineii basin, were driven north 
by the Slavs, and subsequently subjugated by 
the Teutonic Order, They arc tall and robust, 
blit shy, patient, and submissive, 'riu'y arc 
frank and hospitable. Tiieir dialect, together 
with the LiUumniuii, and IJoriisKtuti or Old 
I'rtiNsiaii, fonns the I^'ttic braiu'li of the Indo* 
hUiropeuii family of language's. The Letts 
iiiimlH.‘r uImiuI *2,tM)U,fKX). See iMlvku — C.T. H, 
SitiiMm, iM iMtmtie. 

Lettuce (LacfiVa sriflcn), a smooth, herbu- 
(*eoiiM, annual plant, eontaining a milky juiee, 
and in general use as a salad. The stern grows 
to the height of ulanit 2 fict, and iM'ars small 
palc*yellow llowc'rs; the inferior leaves arc 
st'ssile, and undulate on the margin. The young 
plant only is eaten, as the lettuce Is narrotk' and 
|MUsoiious when in llowt'r. A iminlHT of sjiecics 
art' known front various parts of the glolie. 
iMCturariuttit or lettuiH: opliuii, tlie ittspissaled 
Juiee of the lettuic, is used medieinally us an 
anodyne. 

Leuca'dla, or Santa Maura, one of the 
Ionian Islands, on ttic wt'st eo.ist of (trce<*e. 
Us surfiuc is mountainous and rugged. l*he 
eastern side Is waste and barren, but tlie western 
and iiorllicni parts are very prcHluetive, yielding 
vines, olives, and eitrons. Tbtr souUi-westem 
ext nullity, now Fu|>c Diikuto (also known us 
(he U'ueadiHii li(K!k, or the lx)\'er's l^cap), is 
a white cliff rising ter the height of itt least 2000 
fi'et. On its simiinit tens a temple of A|)ollo, in 
whose honour u eriiiiintd wtui luinually thrown 
from the rock into the sea os a sin>o(feriiq(. 
Sappho, .\rteiiiisia, Queen of Halicarnassus, and 
other desiMurittg lovers are said to have throw'n 
tlieniKi'lves from it. .Vmaxiehi (l^vkus), pop. 
riiHN), is the ctdef town. IVip. of the. island, 
29 . 471 . 

l.euclitcnberft (loik'ten-berA), in the Middle 
Ages im inde()endcnt landgraviute of Germany, 
W'liich, by the extinction of the male line, fell to 


Bavaria in 1048. From it Eugene Beauhurtiais 
took the title of Duke of l^uchtenberg. 

Leucip'pua, Greek pliilosopher, founder of 
the atomic school, lived about SUU B.a, and is 
said by some to have been a native of Abdeiti; 
by otiicrs, of Elis or the Island of Melos. His 
Instructor was Zeno the Kleatic, or according to 
others, Pannenidcs, and he himself w'os the 
teacher of Democritus. Whilst the more ancient 
Klcatint reduced all that exists to a single, 
eternal, and iinmutab! * substance, Llucippus, 
on the contrary, assumed nn inllnitc numl^r of 
partick^ of matter too minute to be perceptible 
to the senses, and in theniNclvcs indivisible. 
Thcs<^ atoms move from eternity in infinite sjMice, 
and by their union and t separation form the 
origin and end of things.—^*f. Th. Gomperz, 
Grfek Thinkerg^ 

Leucite, u minera) silicate of ahiininium and 
|M>tussiuin, usually with a little sodium, the 
IHdush content in varieties free from sodium 
iK'ing iu( high us 21*5. I'lie ('r^'stals are (^olnmonly 
white and almost opacpie, and are iMiunded by 
the tweiity-hmr deltoidal fuees of the ruble fonn 
known as the i(*oMitetralu^dron. At and ulx>vc 
.VMr the form htut tnie euhie syimnet^ and 
the oplieal cJiurmdcrs of the mineral (‘imlirin this; 
but leucilc is developed in vt^lcunic lavas, and 
the erystulsfail to maintain llieir high symnu'try 
during (tooling. Though not widely diffused, 
leucite is abundant in certain areas, such as the 
(*ouutry near liome und Na])le8 and the Kifcl. 
Leueitic rocks, on iu*eount of their high per* 
ccntage of {xdash and the greater solubility of 
leucite in acids as compared with orthoclase 
fels{)ar, have ]>een ground up ns agricultural 
fertilizerN. The mineral is reganied as cc'OiiO' 
mii'ally im|)ortant in the rich soils of Cuinpanin* 

Lcucobryum, a genus of mosses, growing in 
much the same situations us Sphagnum, and 
absorbing w'ater in similar fashion. 

Leucocythe'mla, or Leukocythemla, is the 
term used to describe the condition of the blocnl 
when them is a great increase in the white 
corimsolcs. Associated with this condition there 
is enlargement of the lymphatic glands. 

Leucojum, or Leucolum, a genus of Euro¬ 
pean bulbous plants, imt. ord. Ainurylliducrn'. 
They arc very like snowdro|)s, but the six 
perianth-segments are nearly equal. L, arsHuHtn 
is a British species commonly known by the 
name of snow'flake. 

Lcucoplast. See Chrontaiophort. 

Leuctra, a village in Ikrotia, on the road 
from Xbcspiw to Platcu, famous for the victory 
of the Theban Kpaminondos over the Spartan 
king Cleombrotus, which put an end to the 
Spartan domination in Greece (871 b.c.). 

Leuk,4k>ik), a tow'n of Switzerland, canton 
of Valais, on the Rhone. About 5 milet to the 
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north are the celebrated thermal saline baths of 
l^uk (Leukerbad), 4500 feet above the sen, 
which annually attract lai)^ numben of visitors, 
mainly •Swiss and French, and which are used 
chiefly for cutaneous dist^ases. 

Levant', a term applied in the widest sense 
to all the refpona eastward from Italy as ftir an 
the Euphratm and the Nile, and in a more con¬ 
tracted sense the Asiotic roasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean ufid the lidjucent countries from Con- 
staiitinhple to Alexandria in Egypt. 

Lev'ee, a type of dike or embankment (q.v,), 
naturally formed, which contracts the channel 
of a river and ]m>teets the ailjnccnt country, 
A deposit of seditneni curried 
by B stream takes plipv when- 
ever there is a mluctioii in 
velocity, and thus a river*s 
be<l rises, even uIk'ivc the sur¬ 
rounding plain, but as the 
depf>»it is always greatest at 
the si<lcs where tlie velocity 
is least, the levee rises faster 
than the bed. Excessive 
(IimnIs cover the Icvccs or 
hunit through them. Such actions, causing 
grciit fiamage, (KYurred in IflOO on the Mianis- 
sippi ne^ir New OrlcaiiH, and they arc frequent 
on the Hnang-ho in China. 

Levellers, n name pariinilarly applied 1 a) a 
party which arose in the army of the Ixmg 
l*nrUaincnt alxmt the year 1047, and was put 
down by Fairfax. They aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of an equality in titles and estates through¬ 
out the kingdom, and were led by .Tohn Lilburtif. 
In 1040 the ringleaders were arrested for treason, 
and eventually the movement was suppressed. 

Levelling is the (qatration by which the heights 
of |K>ints on the* ground relative to CB(*h other are 



Bccumtely determined* The le\«liing instrument, 
or * level \ consists essentially of a telesorqie and 
m bubUe-tubc rigidly, but adjustably, eonnoeded 
In the fiNsaJ plane of the telescope is 
on arrangement of fine scratches on glass, or 


spider lines, which scr\*e to flx a point in that 
plane. Tlic straight line joining this point and 
the distant }>oint wIkmc Image, os fi»miod by the 
ol>ject glass, coincides with it is the optte axis 
of the tcleB<*<i|te. If the instrument Is properly 
adjusted, this axis is truly horisontal when the 
bubble is ut the eemtre of its run. In ninnlng 
a line of levelling tlie observer obtains a hi>ri- 
aontai sight upon a graduated staff placed up* 
right upon H Arm point, and held In that }KMltlon 
by an assistant, Tlie difference Ifetween two 
such readings obtained upon the staff whcJi 
placed oil two different points Is the dtffercnco 
in height between the points. For oonvenience. 


and for the sake of the increased uccunK^ which 
results when the two level sights are taken in 
quick succession, it is cust-omury to um two 
graduated staves insteml of ouc. These stin<*N 
are carefully oompored with eiteh other ap>d 
witli a standard. The ficst staves ffir precise 
levelling now oonslst 4it a iialnted strip of Um 
nickel-steel alloy kimwn ns ' invar * let Into a 
wooden easing. Formerly some liard wood, siieii 
us teak, was employed, and is still for 

levelling of scA^ndary Importance, If a line 
of levelling return by a elrciiitoiis route to its 
starting-point, a check on Its aecaimey Is olilaine<], 
for the total change of hciglit olmcr\*cd should In* 
»ero. For tills reason It is the rule te execute 
imfM>rlant Icveilifig operaiUms, such us Uie pri¬ 
mary levelling of a country, in the form of a 
network. Numerous clirckH are then provided, 
and the whole can bi* coniputril liy rigorous 
rnathetnailcal metliods te give the most fifYilialde 
vhIu<*s of the heights. For such u network a 
' datum-level surfatie * must be taken, Tlie most 
convenient datum U mean sca-Icvcl uiuj its 
* ideal prolongation through the continents*. 

Tfic spheroidal form of the earth introduces a 
oompli<tation info precise levelling. An oljserver 
levelling from south to north, along what af>- 
fMuircd fnari his oliservatioiis to be a |>erfir*i*tly 
hoHsoniul rood at a height of s<*veral humJrcd 
feel aisivc sf'u-lcvel, would, in reality, lie getting 
a little nearer to sea-level os lie prcMteednl iwirtii- 
wanls. q'o crim'ct for this, and tr> obtain th<* 
triM! heighte of points otsivc tlie datuiii-frvcJ 
Miiface—^the so-^tod ortliometrie heightN a 
amall quantity has to be added to or subtracted 
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from <;vofy of Icvellinfi' whi<;h w not due 

euHt und wetni. With the ar^cuniey of modern 
fircejHC levi'lhiif(, it in nc*<*eHHary, in all except 
very flat ctiuntricH, to apply this correction to 
every fiorlion of a elose<l circuit of levelling 
licfore the * Zi*ro ’ check mentioned overleaf can 
be of any value. 

DeftidcH the uccadeiitul erroni of olMcrvution to 
which levelling, like all other phyiical measure* 
rnciiUi, is subjeet, there is a systematic error 
which temds always to make the end point of 
a line of levelling upfK*ar m little too low. To 
counteract this tendency, all precise levelling 
operations are dtiplicate<l by lines which run in 
the opposite direction to the <»rigitml. 

The errors to be ex(>ectcd In the Ix^t class of 
levelling may Im; gauged by the rosohitioii (»f the 
International ChMMletu* Association (1912), which 
defined prcidse levelling os that which showed 
errors, as worktnl out by spec'iflcd formuls, not 
cxcecMling the following limits ficr kilometre: f»rob* 
al)le aecidcntal error, 1*0 millimetre; probable 
ByHloiiiuticerror, 0**2 millimetre. — Hiduooiiapiiy: 
C. Ijiillemund, iATtr dfH PUms et Sivflkmrnt; I he 
puhlieutions <»f Naticuial Surveys on Ciondetic 
Lex'eliing, e.g. those of ttic Ordnuiiee Survey 
Oflh'c, Southampton; the Survey 'if India, Dchrn 
Dun; the. I'riitcd States Coast and (ic(»dotic 
Survey, Washington. 

Le'ven, u town of Kifeshire, at the mouth of 
the Kiver Leven, tm the north shore of the Firth 
of Forth. It curries (»n flax*Hpiniuiig, brewing, 
seed-enuihing, and ro|>e-rnukiiig: then* are also 
sdliericH. It is (Hinneeted by tramway with 
Kirkcaldy. l*op. (19*21), 7180. 

Leven, Loch, a lake of Scotland, ulxiut 10 
mill's in circumferenee, in the c*<»unty of Kinross. 
It nuitains four islands, on one of which (St. 
Serfs) there was formerly 11 priory. t)n another 
(t'iistle Islutui) stand the remains of the castle 
of liix'h I^'veii, oiiee a myal rcsidenc'C, granteil 
by HoIh'iI Ill to a Douglas. Mary Queen of 
Sextts WHS (*onflneii in this castle ader her rup¬ 
ture by the I'onfederute lonis in 1507, but sue* 
cnxiUhI in eaeaping by the old of George Douglas, 
her kei'|>er's brother, on the 2nd May, l.’lOfl. This 
island is connecU'd with the mainland by a cause¬ 
way. 

l.e'ver, ('harles James, an Irish novelist, lH>ni 
at I lublin on 01st Aug., IHOO, died 1st .tune, 1872, 
He graduated in arts at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1827, tuid in meilieine in 1881. taking his 
diK'iofs degree a UtUe Inter at GolUngeii, He 
tlien rt'tumed to Ireland to practise. Me con¬ 
tributed hi.H first punier to the newdy started 
/>uMm Vnivernity Magazine (March, 1884), of 
which he iKH'umc ediU>r in 1842. The first 
('hapter of liarrtf tAfimjuer apiwured in that 
magazine in 18:17. His Charke iXMaUey, Tom 
llurAr, anil Jack llitiUm constituted a literature 


entirely nut generis. His later novels ^ere more 
thoughtful, but less characteristic. 

Lever, u bur of metal, wood, or oUicr sub- 
atanee turning on u supi>ort (ailed the {ulcrum 
or prop, and used to balance or overcome a 
certain resistance (eallixl the load) encountered 
at one (lart of the bar by means of a force (called 
the effort, foniierly the power, a temi now used 
with a different signifleation) applied at another 
part. It is one of the mechanical {Mwers, and 
is of three kinds, viz.: (1) When the fuLrurn is 
lHdw(*en the loud and the effort, us in the hand¬ 
spike, crow-bur, &c. In this cose the parts of 
the lever on euc^h side of the fuleniiii are called 
the arms, and thc'se anus rnuy either be equal 
ns in the balance, or unequid os in the steelyard. 
(2) When the resistunc'e is lietwccn the effort and 
the fulenini, us in a smith’s liellows. In the case 
of rowing a boat, the n^istanc'c of the rowlock 
is betwei'i) the effort applied by the oursmun and 
the fulcrum fonned by the water, but the pro¬ 
pulsive for(*e in this ease is the excess of the 
pressure on the nnvloek over the effort of the 
oarsman. (8) IVhcn the |K>w’or is iM-tween the 
weight and the fiilcnim, us in raising u ladder 
from the ground by applying the hands to oi^c 
of the lower rounds, tlie fuleruni in this *t'usc 
l>eing the IfMit. of the ladder. The law whicli 
hold.s in the lever is: the {Kiwer multiplied by 
its arm is e(|ual to the weight multiplied by its 
arm. It is evident that wlu'n the pow*cr has a 
very large* arm, and the weight a very smalt 
one, a very suiull |)Ower wdl overcome a great 
resistnnee. In the lever, as in all iuaehifH*8 when 
a small force overc'omes a grt'iit one, the small 
for(*c acts through a iniieh greater distance than 
that tlinmgh which the great force is oviTcome, 
or, us is sometimes said, ^ What is gained in 
pow'cr is lost ill time*, or more correctly, ‘ What 
is gaim*d in meckanicai atkantage is lost in speed \ 
Leverricr, I'rbaiii Joan .loseph, French astro¬ 
nomer, Ixirn at Soint-I^, in Normandy, 1811, 
died at I*uris 1877. He devoted himself at lirst 
to ehemie4il research, but drew the attention of 
Arugo by some memoirs on the stability of the 
solar system, and he was induced to persevere 
wdth astronomical studies. Ills observations on 
the transit of Mercury in 1845 procured him 
admission into the Academy of Seien(*es. His 
great work was his iiivvestigation of the irregu¬ 
larities in the movements of the planet Uranus, 
carried on independently, but at the same lime 
as the researches of John Couch Adams, which 
led to the diseovery of the planet Neptune. He 
entered political life in 1849, and was made a 
Senator oy Napoleon 111. lie suct'ccdcd Arago 
as director of the obscrvator>*, but his arrogance 
and violence of temper made his tenure of the 
office a failure* His tables for sun anci planets 
are in general use among astronomers. 
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Levi'athan, n fonii of the Hebrew word 
than^ meaning a longjoiiitcd monster, applied in 
J 06 , xU, amt elsewhere in Seripture, to an aquatic 
animal variously held to be the crocodile, the 
whale, or some s|)ceu*s of srr|»cnt. Hie Septua^ 
gint rtMulcrs it lirakoti (a dragon), and kftos (a 
whale). 

Le'vices, the name generally employed to 
designate not the whole Jewish tribe that tnu^l 
iU descent frvim Levi, but a division within the 
tribe itsAf, in ooiitraduitinction to the priests, 
w'lio are otherwise railed the * sons of Aaron 
They were the ministers of worship, speelully 
singlet! tnit for tlie serxdee of the sanctuary. 
Together with the ]>rie 8 ts they fonnetl the siu'cr- 
dotul tritK^ A )H'rsiancnt organisation was 
made for their niaintcnanec. In place of ierri* 
torint posHcssions they were to receive tithes 
of the produce of the Iniitl, and in their turn 
to offer n litlic to the priests. After the settle¬ 
ment in ('ufoiaii. to the I ri?><'of l^vi were assigned 
forty-eigtit »itirs, six of whieh were cities of 
ri'fuge, thi!i<Tn of tin (ofal ntimlH'r being set 
.tpari for the priests. 't\» (tm Ix^viUv wiis to 
iK'luiig the olliee of pie-»* M ing. Imnseribing, and 
intwpndirtg tlie law. m.hi they were to read it 

every seventh v<;ir uL the feast of labemncles. 
• « 

Their positioti wiis nuuh etninged by the n*volt 
of the t(‘n tnt)i^. niui 1 he> a>c sc'hlom mentioned 
ill the New Tf'staineni m t.. they appear as the 
lyfies of formal, • rship. 

Lcvlt'Icus, the nail) * t e lliir«l book of the 
Ventatruch, m) called i!**' i ..lie first word of its 
contents. With the ii l-.^ion of e<*rtain |>ortions 
of K.ru(hiH and .Vnwi/Kr\, i* has l#i*en denoniiriiited 
The Vriesfhf (’ode, and is sometimes also ealled 
the Lmt' oj OJJrringn. t eonsists of seven prin- 
(ktpal si'ctions, but it y Ih* generally deseriberd 
ns eoiitainiiig (lie laws and ordinancMM relating 
to Leviles. priests, and saeriflcca. 

bewes (lc»'cs), (iciitgc Henry, philosopher ami 
nuTh<»r. iHirn in I mdon in 1817, die<l 1878. 
lb- I'as literiirv cslitor of The leader (1840-84), 
ninl [>uhlishcd his lAJe nf BobettpUrre (1850) and 
i comp(*ndium of Comie^M Philoitopkff of the 
yriettrrs (1858). HU Life of Ooethe^ which won 
him A Kiiro|M‘an reputation, was publjsh(*<l in 
'iS5.'i. From 18.54 until bU death Ixiwes lived 
with (ieorge Kliot (q.v.).—Cf, J. W. Crr>CM, 
OVorgr Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and 
JonrftoLs. , 

' Le wres (iiVes), a municipal borough of England, 
In Sussex, of which it is the county town. It is 
a plats; of gn*4it antiquity, nemtaining the ruins 
of many ecxrlesuMtieul buildings. The remains of 
its Norman (;afttle were presented to tlie nation 
ill 1920. In its vicinity, on 14th May, 1204, the 
barons, under Simon de Montfort, defeated the 
army of Henry 111. Pop. 10,798. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, an English romanti¬ 


cist and dmtnatie autlior. nicknamed * Monk' 
Lewis, l>orn in London 1775, died 1818, He was 
edueatcxl at Westminster, and then tra\Tllrd for 
some time in Genniiny, the roiiiuntic literature of 
which gave to him timt iiassion for the mar* 
vellous and terriilr which (diietly marks his 
writingN. His oarlUwt and most celebrated work 
was Ambrosio, or the Mtmk (1794), a mniunoe, 
the first edition of which was suppressed for iU 
licentiousness. It is what is known os ^a Gothic 
romance \ but contains incidetiU taken from 
(>ennan ronmnec, and is liistoricaliy interesting 
08 a thread connecting the literature of (>cr- 
iiiuny and England. Dilirr works were: Feudal 
7'yrantH, a mnmnee; Bomantic Tales; Tales of 
Wonder, in verse; Tales of Terror; The Castle 
Sjtectre, a nmmntic drama (1798); Adebmtm the 
Ihitlaw (1800); and Alphonso, King of Castile 
(IHOl). 

Lewis Gun, an automalir iiiagurJiic rifle 
following the gtMienil lines of the miu'hine-guii. 
originated by a cMir|Kiral of the Ilclglaii army 
almut the year 118)1, and improved and puteiited 
by the l^ewU Mamifacturlng Company of the 
Ibiitcd States in the following year. It was 
oOrred to differtMit hhiro|>ean Powers, but, after 
tests, was reje<ied by all of them us being t 4 Hi 
flimsy for the hunt usage of war. In the years 
1907, 1909, and 1912 nuini^ais alterations were 
made and patented, hut it was not taken up to 
any extent liy any great luit^tory Power. Some¬ 
where al)out tlie stxxind year of the Kuro|ieuii 
War the vital necessity of providing more 
machine-guns of a mobile ty|H* Ux’ame apparent 
to the KrilUh fbivenimeiit; in ootisequrnce 
large orders wen; plaird for Lewis guns both in 
America and witti Vickers's, and thousands were 
ih lied to British tnKqis as they l>c<;aine available. 

At first these guns were usc<l only for defeiKs; 
and atta<;k iigniriNt enemy personnel, but os 
time went on they f>roved, when fitted with 
anti-aircraft sights and a speeiul mounting, 
very useful against low-flying enemy planes; 
the fact that they can lie llrcfl from the shoulder 
in almost the same iimnner as a shot-gun has 
considerably increawwl their value for this work. 

In this and other ways the l^wls gun has 
provi^d itself a most useful weapon, very accurate 
and extremely mobile. 

The gun itself is an automatic rifle firing 
ordinary rifle umiminition, and is workefi by 
a combination of gas and a spring. On the 
pr<!ssure of the trigger the spring draws the Imll 
and cfariridgf' forwuni ural cxphnles the cur- 
tridge; then part of the gas g(*rieratefl tiy the 
expkwiori, following up the bullet in tlie barnd, 
t»Hsw*s through a small aperture itil4> a lylindf'r, 
striker the bead of n piston, and drives ft biu;k 
again. This rfitates the niagH/.ifu*, placet's o fresh 
cartridge in front of the bolt, and nuripnAiMMi 
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the 8]>riii^ a^aiti. As lon^ aa the trigger con* 
tinucH to t>c prcMHCfi, and provided cartridges 
remain in the magazine, the gtin continues to 
lire, unli-MN it break in the mechariiHin (Hicurs. 
The pan or drum, as the inugaKirte is culled, is 
circular in hIuiin* with iiii indented outer Hurfnee. 
On the iiiMidc the indentations take tlic base 
of the eiirtridgcs, and the i, ter corrugations 
act US cogs for the automatic rotation of the 
nmga/.inc. The muguziuc or drum contains 

M 


but it has the great advantage of presenting a 
srntdl target, os with the two gunners it only 
occupies u space cf 7 feet by 2 feet. It is very 
mobile as compared with the Vickers ar Maxim 
gun, and with magazine and bipixl in position 
it only weighs about 82 lb. A spare-parts bag 
is cjirricd, and almost any part can l>c replaced 
if bmken, the most c'ompiicuted replacement 
taking on an average fouitctm sccoiuls when 
done by a good man, the only tool necessary 
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forty-MA'cn rounds, and a goo<l gunner cun 
change to 11 fresh tiuigaziiic in three seconds. 
The gun. when well tuned up, ran tire at the rate 
of from six to m*%'en hiimlretl rounds |>cr niimitc 
over a |>eri(Kl, but owing to heating mid tJie time 
token in ehanging magazines, no more than two 
hundred and fifty rounds ean W Assd in a given 
minute. Owing to the great ex|M'nditure of 
ammunition, it is only fired in short bunts and 
at g(MHl targets, it is an airKXMded wea^xm, the 
cooling of w'hieh is oetromplished by means of an 
aJutnintum radiator placed round the tiarrel and 
ouveretl by a inetul cylinder o|ic-n at both etuis, 
likich expiiMioii drives out the liot air in fiont 
and iM'tiinrI, causing n vacuum, and the cooler 
outer air riisliett iu to take its place. Owing to iU 
peculiar noise when Aring, it is unmisUi^able, 
aiul if not well eunecaled cau easily be detected. 


being un ordinary cartridge. There arc no si'rcws 
in the weapon, all parts being slotted to take 
the pf>int of a bullet. 

Lewisham, a pnrUameiitary and metropolitan 
itomugh, in tlic county of l.ondun, and Ihinl 
largest of all tlic metropolitan boroughs. Pop. 
(l»2t), 174,104. 

Lewiston, a city of Maine, United States, 
on the Andnisroggin Uiver, close to Lake Auburn, 
the Maine State piscicultural reserve. Pop. 
ai,707. 

Lewis-with-IInrris, or The Lews, the 
laigest of the Outer llebridcs, separated from 
the mainland of Scotland by the Minch, 80 to 
80 miles wide. Tlic southemnuwt portiun of 
the bland, Harris, b in luvemeas-shlre, the nor¬ 
thern and largest portion, or Lewb proper, bdi^ 
in liots-shirc. Tte entire length of the bland. 
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•outh^west to iiorth*eaiit, is 00 niUeti; brciidth, 
varying from 30 miles to 5 and 10 miles; area, 
neariy <MK),000 iieres. It is of irregolur fonn, is 
deeply 4iidcnted all nmiid by and inleU* 
and though in general flat, contains some roa- 
siderable elevations, two of which rise to 2700 
feet atxive sia-level. In the interior |)cat>bogs 
occur, with iitimeroiis small lakes and short 
rivers. Both the inland and coast Ashing is 
good. Up t(» 1844 agriculture and education were 
in u vc^ backward condition; but considerable 
im|>rr)vemcnts have been since made, though the 
flshery still waits u satisfactory development. In 
1010 I»rd Leverlmlme bought Ix:wls and part 
of Harris. The (iacHc language is almost uni¬ 
versally stH>ken. Tht* principal town is Storno¬ 
way. Pop. of entire island, A4,400. 

Lexington, a city of the Ignited .States, In 
Kentucky. It is the oldest town in the state 
(having l)ocn founded in 1773), and was once the 
<‘.)pital. It is more a pinct* of fashionable resi¬ 
dence than of trade. It ('ontHins the Kentucky 
Stuir uniYcrsity, and the Traitsylvatiia Unl- 
versitv, removed from HnrnHisbiiTg in IHO.*!. 
lm'ort>oratcd in 1782. Tx'xingtou bef.num; a city 
iiriN;i2. Pop. 

Lexington, a stnull (own of the United States, 
in Massac'huM'tts, thf scene of the famous 
^ Skirmish at ix*xingtoii \ theoptmingengagement 
of the War of Indt j v*ndroec, Ihth April, 1775, 
A detachment of Jsrit««h troo|»R, sent from 
Bostem to seize some pvts-ional stores at ('on- 
e<in1, was opt)osc<l by the Ix’xington mlliliH 
(7U men), w ho were vdit-a '‘d with a loss of seven 
killed and three womuh'^ . 

Leyden, .lolin, Sc'( and Orientalist, 

Ixirri at Denholm, Ho • • 1775, died at 


for his 
diltshed 
Unhurgk 
' ft/ WoiuUr, 
I ring inatcrials 
' Wordrri and 
I'rHen, Irt sue- 
noter, surgc*nn 
. T rofcKHor of 


Bata\ia 1HI1. lie w .. 
remarkable gifts as a 
translations and original v;* 
coiit ribiited to ' 

OKsisted Sir AValtcr ScoM , 
for his A/in.Wrr/yy t/ t 
wrote a Ilintory of Afrktm 
cetwion he was Presbyterinx 
with the Kost India Gimp 
Hindustani, and judge. 

Leyden, or Leiden (Lat. Bn/u- 

tv/rum; Fr. a university Uiwn of Holland, 

encompassed by windmills, and surrmindcd liy 
country-seats, pleasure-grounds, gatdens, an<l 
fertile meadows. The streets are straight and 
broad, the Broad Street (Bnede^ttraat) being 
esteeincfl one of the flneat in Europe. In it is 
situated the town hall (Stadhuk), a pirdures<|ue 
sixtcenth-eentiiry building. None of the chim^ies 
is very remarkable, but in tJbe Reformed church 
of St. Peter are monuments to Boerhave, Span- 
hehn, aifl Scsaliger, TIte iinlvenity, foundi^ in 
1575 by William of Orange, was formerly one of 


the mo«<t faiiirti in Kur(»|>e. Ixydeii has oJoth 
aiul other manufactures. It was the birth- 
plR<‘e of several <H«lebrat(Hl |minters, Rcinbraiult, 
Gabriel Metsii, and others* The most memorable 
event in the history of L^ryden is the twelve 
months' siege it sustained from the Spaniards 
in 157A-4, until relieved by William the Silent. 
The ixipulattoii, about 100,000 in the seventeenth 
century, w'os (11,408 in 1920. 

Leyden - Jar, a fonu of elet*tric nmdenscr 
devised by CHmeus ami Musselicnbroek of Leyden 
ill 1740. It consists of u glass jar or w*ide> 
mouthed bottle (xiated iiishle and out with tin- 
foil over the Iow(t two-thirds of the surface. 
A brass rod passing 
through the neck is 
connected to the in¬ 
side (SMiting, and 
terminates outside iu 
a brass knob whleli 
re<!eivos the charge. 

The jar, either singly 
or combined h> f«>rin 
H lull lory, WOK iLsi‘d 
in studying the vari¬ 
ous phenomena of 
electric discharge. 

To discharge the Jur, 
the two cHiatiiigH arc 
ronnc(‘ied by u siiit- 
nldc conductor, iuk- 
ing care to make 
contact with it (Init 
on the outside mat¬ 
ing. A G-yden-jar 
with nuivalile coat¬ 
ings Is usi'ful for demonstrating the iinisir- 
*uitt part playcfl by the mc'<lium which insulates 
the two coatings. After being chaigiid, Uic 
jar is disw'f'ted by tiieons of insulating tongs, 
and the two (‘oatirigs are diseliargcd. On re¬ 
building the jur and mnnmting the two cewt lugs, 
a strong spark piisM*M, indicating that the electric 
energy is Kt^ire<l rit the insulator or <lM‘lec(.rle 
niilHT than on the melDt ismtlngs of the eoii- 
dcHMT. The U*nii * jar * is imw used ns the iiiuiie 
of A unit of electrical capacity (^ital to liXMl 
ccntiirieln,*s, or the 900tU |)art of u microfuriMi. 
See CmdrttMcr. 

Leyton, nn iirlian dlstric*! of Greater Ixmdoii, 
in the Walthamstow division of Essex. It is 
a favourite suburban residential districi. Pup, 
(urban district), 1921, 128,482. 

Lhasa, eaf>ita) of Tibc*t, on the Ki-Chu n 
tributary of the Tsing-fxi (Upper Brahmaputra). 
All public buildings luive a ndigious signifle-aiuM^, 
for Lluksu is the focus of intematiomU Asialie 
Buddhism, and a plaix; of pilgrimage. Alxiut 
1| mika south-west fooin the dty is the Potnlu, 
the residence of the Ualai-Lama, joint'(pd and 
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of Tihcf, am) Kiifirrrne jmntiff of vast 
rc^^ionH in Oiitral, Kastcrn, and South>KuNtcm 
ANtii. It HtuniiK on a hill HhIii^ uhrupily out of 
llu* plain to thr height of *107 IWd, cxtoiwivc and 
irnf»<isinf(. Kurroiiridcrl by enonnoim ]urna8cri<*8. 
IditiMU IN tin* principal emporium of TiU‘t; Milks, 
tea, and ICaNtcrii riierchaiidiHe arc exclianged in 
the inarkclN fur TiliRlan, Indian, and Kuro{>eun 
IfixaJM. No <'<‘nNiiK lias over tx^en taken, and the 
tkaitiiifc tKipulution is abnormal on m^count of 
the multitiidt; of noiinulie pilgrims and wander- 
iiift lainaH who vinIi the capital from time to time. 
The CNlirnated tKipulatiori in - Hifiuo- 

ouaimiy: K. Candler, The Unveiling of JJiaNir, 
Surat Chfindru Dun, tFourneif fo iJmm; L. i. 
Waddell, Lhasa anti its MifsterieH, 

LI, lx^, or (]ash, the only eop|KTeoifi of China, 
with a mtiiaru hole in the middle, and an insen|>- 
tion on one Hide. Ten li make one eundareen 
(f^n), KM) a timer (elfien), KHN) a liun>; or tael, 
a Nilver eoiti wetffhing 1 k’lip'iii^; or InMiMtirv- 
neale tael, or ounce (IJ oz. avoirdupois). Li is 
uIho a ('hitiese meuNure of lenf(th equal to about 
iiiie-third of an ICn^diHh mile. 

Lianen, or Lianna (Kr, Unnr^ enrpiT. from 
/iVr, to bind), a term applied In those woody 
eliiidiiiiK and Iwiniii); planlN fmind in pnifiiHaiii 
in lropi<*al elimates, where in iimiiy instunecH 
tiu'y overttip the heads of the tallest tm*s, and 
interlwine the entire forcKt by their eablcdike 
sluMdN, forminK an im|M’ni't ruble netw'<irk, which 
it is neecHsary to break thnui^h with the hatchet. 
They belotif^ t<» the L«‘^iiiiiiiioN:e, Hi^uoniaecie, 
A|Ha\vnii<*ea’, Malpi^hiaetne, aral many other 
natural orders. 

Lias, in i;(*o)o^y, a name derived, by .Somerset 
pnimmeialinii, from /oi/erv, and orif^iiudly ^iveii 
to tliin layers of limestone emlMHlded in ihiek 
muNses of tiliie ar^tllamniN <*lay, lyiiiff at the 
base of I ho Oolitic McrioR, and ulK»ve the Triiwsic 
i»r N<*w lied Sandstone. The term is now inter¬ 
national as a synonym for the Lower .ItimfiMie 
Merit's, 'riie formation is highly foHNiliferotiN, 
from Whithy to Lyme HcMiR* amiiKaiites being 
found in such quantith'N and varieticN as to be 
called into use in the elasKiflealion of the difTerent 
ImmIm. Of all its fossil rruuiinN by fur the most 
iiiqxtrtant in Vinghind are those of the great 
n'pliies, Nueh us iehtliyosauruN and f^'Niosaurus. 

LIbuiilus, (»n'ck sophist and rhelorieiun, )>om 
At Antioch uNmt A.n. i)l4, died at the mime place 
atNUil niKl. 1 leHtudirtl at Athens, iiud taught w'ith 
great sueei'ss at Constantinople and at Nieo- 
mrtlia. 1 le his elotpieni'e in olwtnieting Uie 
spread of Christian ideas, ami in llie defence of 
fuigauiKm. St. IhtHil and St. i'hrjMOMtinu were 
Ids pupils, uiui writ' warmly attached to him. 
His letters, KMM) in nuiubor, have, iK^klcs grent 
Uteniry merit, mut*h historic value, os they were 
sduressod to the iimst eiidiieut men of his time. 


Ren Jonson derived the ecntral idea of his 
farf.*c Epicoene, or the Silmi If'oman, from 
Lihanius. 

Libau (lelxm; Russ. Libava,) an important 
Noafiort of Latvia, in Courlund, at the mouth of 
the lake of the same name, on the Baltic. It 
is a favourite bathing-resort, and hod a con- 
sklrrable trade before the European War, 
during which Libau was several times slicUed by 
German warships, and was captured by the enemy 
in 19lo. It bc<*amc a free port in 102l, Pop. 
70,000, 

Libel, in law*, the act of publiNhing ninlieioiis 
statements w'ith intent to exfuttu^ ]K‘rsons or 
institutions to public hatred, contempt, or ridi¬ 
cule, and thereby provoking them to anger, 
euusing a breiieh of the |x*aee, injury to repu- 
tatkin, business, The differenee iH’tween 

lilx'I and slander is that in the former ease the 
defamation must have lM?en effeoted in writing, 
printing, or some other visible iiiunner, while in 
the latter tlie offenee is c'ommitteil verbally. 
I’liblieation is lield to have tak(*n ]dn(H* if the 
liM is been but by one ]H*rson other than the 
tierson liU'lled. The law distinguishes derariiu- 
lory, MMlitioiis, and otiseeiie liliel. A defumutiary 
IiIh'I may result in civil and eriiiiinal proeeeilings 
against laith the piibli.sher and the writer, but to 
oiriie under this category it is essential that the 
lihe* he false, niulieious (the law presiiiiiiiig inaliee 
in every injury done intentionally and without 
justiOeution), ha rC a tendency to provoke liatital 
or contempt, and that it be non-privileged. In 
criminal law it is a misdemeanour to publish 
or threaten to publish a ]tl>eh nr as a means of 
extortion, to offer to abstain from or to prevent 
othei.t from publishing a liliel. In Grc'nt Britain 
the inaximuni punishment for this offence is • 
three years' imprisonment with hard lalMuir. A 
(ualitious libel is one directed against the head 
of ttie Slate, the legislature, the courts of Justice, 
^e., and its publication also <*onNtitutes a inis- 
demeunour. The lenu obscene UIk'I coniprises 
any obscene pubiieation, luul the publisher there¬ 
of is liable to imprisonment with hunl labour. 
If Uie ehiiiges contobicd in the lil>el are true, a 
civil action cannot l>c maintained, but the truth 
of the iilicllous matter is no defence ut common 
law; At the same time it generally secures the 
defendant the menaful n>nsidcmtion of the 
court. In a chil ac'tion the plaintiff recovers 
damages, Uic amount of w'hich is settled by the - 
jiury; upon an indictment, the jury has merely 
to aeqtitt the defendant fir to thid him guilty, 
after which the court (>as.s<si judgment, and 
awards punishment, generally line or imprison¬ 
ment, or both. In a charge against tlic pro* 
prictor, publisher, or editor f>f a newtpa|)er, 
evidence My be gfwn of the niiblication being 
(a) for the public benefit; (b) true, foir, and 
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accurate; and (r) without malico. Fair and 
aminitc rrporta of judu*ia) procwlinj^ mid of 
public ineeiinf^, iiKK*tin|^ of town councils, 
ciluoutiw authorities, Am*., arc fjcncmlly privi- 
legr<l, and the order <»r a jtid|^‘ is lusswiAry before 
a crtininal pniscculion can lie instituted. 

Libel, in the Kn^lish CHH^lesiaiitical and ad* 
miralty courts, is the imtiic given to Uic fonnal 
written Btatement of the coinplaiuani*s ground 
of complaint, in the civil litigation, against the 
defeiiddht. In Scots law, an indictnicnt on 
wdtich either a civil action or criminal prosecution 
takes pUuM*. 

Libetnl Party, The, one of the great political 
parties et the State, has lHH*n so named stm*c 
alkiut lii’M), It dcv(>loiKHl from the old party 
of the Whigs, whirli term, tog(d.hcr with that of 
its rival, the ’Forics, w*as first used as a nick¬ 
name in 11171). This party has hehl ofllcc 
under Viurl (»n*y, Yisemint Melbourne, Karl 
Uu^iSclI, Viscount Palmerston, Mr. W. K. t«lttd- 
stone (its greatest ligurt*). Lord Iloscbery, Sir 
II. ('‘unpiKdI-Hunneniinn, and Mr. Asquith. It 
has Imth resiMiiisililc for many futiioiis mciisurea 
of reform, and throughout its history has engaged 
tierce struggle arith the House of lA)rds, which 
rrje<ded inuny of its measures. This eulmiimt<‘d 
in 1011 with the passing of the Parliament Act, 
wliieli severely limits the jsiwers of ilie jK'ers. 
Advntu'ed Liberals in the hitter part of the 
nineteenth eentury tenned themselves Hadieals, 
blit tills designation has now falh'tt intxi disus(^ 
Kor n time before the present I<alM>ur Parly t4M>k 
iletinite form, n number <if LiherabI.afKmr c^an- 
dulutes were ndurncst to Purliament. The 
LilH’rals lost some of their stroiigi'sl mei)il>rrN 
liy the falKTal Lnioriist (q.v.) s(‘cession in 1KK0, 
I and were nlniost wifant out of existence at th€ 
(jcncral KIcetioii of Mil8, when Mr. Lloyd fhH>rge, 
a LiinTal, who had, in MUG, sum’edeil Mr, 
Aiapiith us J*remirr of the Coalition (>overnmcnt 
formed in MUG, during the Kuro|»euii War, was 
returned to (ymtiniic the Coalition. Tlie rltt was 
nci'cntuated by Mr. JJoyil (2eorge*s ac‘tion in 
,lan., M122. of forming his Oialilion Liberals into 
the National Lif>eral Party, lietwtten w*horn and 
the old ]nde{)endent Liberals, os tliey are tenned, 
a bitter feud arose. 

Liberal Unionist Party, The, w'as fomied 
in 188G by those Lil^erals who disagreed with 
Mr. Gladstone's Home Hule Bill, and, headed by 
-Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and ^^orrl Hartington 
(afterwards Duke of Devonshire), seceded and 
entered into a compact with the Ojnservatives 
whereby the latter agreed not to contest their 
■eats. The name * I'ninnut * was first sugginited 
by Lord Randolph Churchtlt in a speceti at 
Manchester on 2nd March, 1880. Lit>cral 
Unionlitasheld irnfKirtant positions in the SaiiM* 
bury Government of 1895, and stemliJy tfic 


party l>eeame fiiscil with the ConscrvaliveM. 
Only II few retiirni'd to the LilK'nU foUL A 
Kcpunite orguni/.ation was maintained until May, 
MM2, w'hen it. was unitiMl with the CoiiserMitixTii 
under the title of The National I'nionist Assoeia- 
tioii of I'onservutiv' and LilH'nil ('nionist Or- 
gjiiiixatinns, and the memlH*rH id Imth became 
known as Unionists. A gn*ut den] of bitterneNS 
was imparted into |Mdtti<w by the sei'esNion, but 
Mr. ('hmnl>erhun*s |Kiwerfiil iwrsoiml intlueiiee 
c*arried pru<*ticiil)y the whole of the Midlands. 
Some of the LUM*rtil Unioiiista ohjeetcxl to Mr. 
("hamlierluin'M Tariff lleform (Prol<‘e1ioniNt) 
proposals In 191K1, and formed the Unionist 
FrrH* Koo<l League, whi<'h, however, had a hrief 
existence. When the Irish Treaty, giving Ireland 
the status of a Free State, w«u« signed in M)21, 
the term Uiiuaiist was diM'lartHl to he a misnotiuT. 
By that time Mr. Austen ChamlK*rIuin, son of 
Mr. Jiiseph <'hamb<*r1ain, was leiuler of the 
Ihiionist Party. In the I'arly clays of the com. 
pact the Conser\'aliv(^ aeee|iled a cHTtuin mea* 
sure of LilK*ral priiieiph's, hut Mr. J, CtiumlMT- 
lain's iidvoeac'y id Tariff Reform marked the 
complete triumph of CoiiM’rviitism. 

Liberia, u negro repul)Uc on tlie west const 
of Africa, founded in 1H22 by lilMTaied Aiiieriean 
ttlaves under the ausph^'s of tlic Ain«rl<‘an 
CotoiiiKatinn 8oe*ety. aiul recHigiiimI us an inrt( 
fM*ndent talc 2Gth .luly, IS47. It has 850 mih 
(dsealniard, and extrmt.s <^oine 2<M) miles itiiniid; 
an‘a, nlxiut *t0,(M8) 8<|. rnues. The soil is ferlilt*, 
but ibc agrieulliirul, mining, and iiidnstriai de- 
velopiiient of the eoiiiitry Ims just Ix^gtin. The 
chief erof> is indigen<»us coffee, other i^x|M>rts 
being paliii-oit, gnaind-nuts, rublM-r, iinnatto 
seed, find rice. 'Fhe elimafe is v<*ry tiiiheullliy 
*or Kun»peaiis. British weights, meusiirf's, and 
iHiinuge arc mostly in um*, Init there is a Lila'riaii 
coinage in silver and eop|HT. I'inglish is the 
onieiul Iaflguag<^ l,il>eria w-as one of the original 
inemlN'TX <d the League <d Nations. The |>of>- 
lution is cKtimated at to 

Tlie niimlier of Anuriean lalaTiaim is iilM»til 
12,000. Monn^via is the capital. I'hc goviTii- 
ment of the repuhlic is on the nuMlel of tJie 
United States.--Biai.iooiiAiuiY: L. .lon% Aa 
Wpublupie. de jAbrria\ Sir If. 11. Johnston, 
hibtria; the A>gr« Hepublic in West Afrita\ 
it. C, F. Maugham, 77ie Hcpnbtir of Liberia, 

Libourne (li-lmni), a tow'ii of France, in the 
dcpiiriniriii of («ironde, on the DorfJogne. It 
has an iriifsirtant irmle in wine and brandy, it 
was fomierly in Giiienne, luid In Knglish terri¬ 
tory at ita founduthin in the tbirtccntli eentni^'. 
Pop. L5,;i50. 

Li^bra, the seventh sign of the zcMlioe, The 
First Point of the sign Libra, now in the con¬ 
stellation Virgo, M where the siiii^s anriuat 
apparent path passes from nifrth to s<»utii of tlic 
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0 <|uutf>r. Thf! lim« of its# poFisinj; this point is libraries to l>e maintained by a ratt not ex- 


enJied the antumnfil equinox. 

Libraries, the rifune f^iveri to <v)llrrtions of 
TsMiks, uml to the* builrliriffs in whirli such cc»l- 
IcrtKUM ure located. LihrnrifM C'xistret in ancient 
Diodorus Siculus describes the 
library of King (isyniandias (Haineses II, about 
i:HN)-]2aa n.c.)* From very early days almost 
every im()ortant temple in Babylonia had its 
library of clay tablets In cuneiform writing, 
Nhelviul in regular f»nler. Such a lihraiy was 
fmiiid lit Nippur, in 1001, in the great temple of 
In his piiluecnt Nineveh King Assurbariipal 
(seventh <*entury gathered a gr<*nt library 
of pnibalily over 10,000 works. Ftsistnitus is 
eredited with having introduced a public library 
at Athens nlMuit Ri\7 B.c. (1<‘cro and various 
wealthy Uonians made collections of tiooks, and 
several Homan erii(K*roni esiuhlished lihrurh's, 
partly with IxKiks obtained as 8|x>ilH of war. Hy 
fur tbe iiioMt celel>ratt*d library of untiipiity was 
the Alexandrian. In the >VeHt, libraries were 
fotuuied in the second half of the eighth ct'n- 
tiiry by the encouragement of Charlciiiugnc. 
In Frani*e one of tlie most celebrated wiw that 
in the abl)ey of St. (leriimin dcs near Paris. 
In (k*riiiuny the libraries of Fulda, (.'orvey, and 
in the eleventh eentitry that of llirsehuii, were 
vahiahic. Tn Sfinin. in the twelfth century, the 
Moors hud seventy piililic libmrU*H, of which that 
of Cordova contained 250,000 volumes. In 
Hritain and lluly libraries were also founded, 
particularly in Britain by Hiehurd Aungervilic; 
ill the. latter by I'etrarch, Boecac<*io, and others. 
The art of printing revolutionized the meditrval 
art. of iKMik-making. The prini'ipal libraries of 
nKulern times arc the National Libmiy at Paris, 
with :b<NHl,<MN) books and 100,000 MSS., and the 
UritiNh Museum library, iHindon, with about 
4,(K)0,000 books ainf loi),000 MSS. The central 
court library at .Munich, the fonner imperial 
lilirary at J^etrogruil, and the former royal 
library at Berlin have each over a million volumes 
and thousands of MSS. Other large and valuable 
libraries an; the library at Vienna; the libraries 
at Stuttgart, Dresden, and i'openhagen; Uic 
iiniverNity libraries of Genoa, Prague, Gdtiingcn, 
lT(>sal, Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; also 
the Ubnirit*8 of Mosi*ow, Venice, Florcm'e, Milan, 
Ikdogna, Naples, and the Ad>x>oates\ ICdinbufgh. 
The Vatican libmry, Rome, ami the Bodleian, 
OxfonI, arc {uirUcularly rich in rare books and 
MSS. The spread of education, and the cfinsc* 
quent thirst for kmiwletlgc, lias called into 
rxistem*e iimumemble smidlcr libraries, ready 
of iux*(*sN, and provhling such literature as 
gimeral rt*nders demand. The establishnient of 
public lilirariiw in Britain was fosternd by the 
IHiblic laliraruw Acts, which empi>wen*d towns, 
local iMiunl ilistriets, and luirislirs to establish 


reeding Id. in the S. The Public Libraries Act 
of 1010 removed the limit of one |>enny, and 
now local authorities have the pfiwer to rpaintaiii 
libraries with no n*str!etion in regard to rate. 
Many of the town libraries were built hy Andrew 
Carnegie, who also founded the L'nited Kiugviom 
Carnegie Trust for the purpose of carrying out 
and extending his work in this respect, lie 
emioweci the Trust with a sum of £2,500,000. 
The French Government has cstablishtd over 
25,mNI popular libraries in connection with 
pririiury schtMils. The Congress Library, Wash¬ 
ington. possesses over 2,5<I0,0(M) voluni(*s; the 
public library of Boston, the libraries of Hun'ard 
ITniversity, Cambridge, Y/Ue l-niversity, and 
Newhaven {Hisseas each over 1,0(KI,(KMI volumes. 
The New S'oilc IHiblic Library possesses over 
2,000,000 volumes. — BiBUOunAPiiv: K. A. 
Savage, The A7orj/ of Libraries; li. C. Hiehanlsoii, 
Thx lief^innings of Libraries; Minerva, Jahrbtieh 
tier (wflchrten Welt; The Library World. 

Llbration, in astronomy, generally applied 
to an apparent oscillatory motion of the imHm. 
Approximately the moon always pix'sents the 
same heniispbere towarcts the earth, owing 
the HynehronUm of its rotation and revolution 
{KTiods. But its rotation is unifonn, while its 
revohitiuii, being in an ellipse, varies in .speed. 
Thus at one time w'c sec* a little mor<* of its 
eastern, at another of its western sitlc. Tliis is 
called Hbratioii in longitude. Owing to the fart 
that the miM>n*H axis of rotation is inclined (ii" 
to the noniinl to its <irbit. there is also a lihration 
in latitude. Thnitigh the librulions alniiit 511 
per cent of the lunar Kurra(*e is visible at one time 
or other, leaving only nlK)ut 41 per ts*iit 
ally invisible. , 

LIcancaur, a volcanic peak of South America, 
on the bonlent of Chile and Argentine, over- 
kNiking Atarama; height 10,521 feci. 

Licence, in law*, the grant of pennission to 
do some lawful act, also the document conferring 
such authority. All civilized countries re(|uirc 
that persons should not carry on certain trades 
or professions, or do certain acts, without 
previous grant of licence, and such licences may 
Ik* imposed for the sake of regulating trafllc <»r 
raising revenue* Most numerous arc licences 
issued to cm|M)wer pc*rsons to sell certain articles. 
In Great Britain tlic articles not to be dealt in 
without n licence include be(*r, cider, wines. 
and spirits, tolmecm and snuff, patent meilicines, 
gold and silver, game, sweets; liesides these 
there ai:p licences for auctioneers, appraisers, 
amiorial bearings, carriages, dogs, guns, hawkers 
and pedlan, male servants, pawnbrokers, Ac, 
The total revenue derived from these licences 
in Great llritain exceeils £10U.<MN),000* the bulk 
of this revenue being furniKhe<l hy the beer and 
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Spirit liccn^. Miimerous Acts ha%*e been passed nan>% with the external application of some tar 


for the regulation of the liquor trafTlc as curried 
on by licence, one of the most jtnfM>rtant Ix^iiig 
that of 1828, which has l>een amended or siippk'- 
inentcd b\ others down to 1821 (for Kiigland and 
Scotland). There un^ now in for(*e very stringent 
regulations etmneeted with the sole of hitoxieating 
liquor. For the sole of such liquor an excise 
licence is nccessury, and retailers also require u 
licence from tlie licensing justices of tlieir locality. 
Hut the Igws affecting liquor licences In England 
arc not quite as in Scotland or Ireland, or even 
Wales. In England houses are allowed to keep 
o|>en for a certain time on Sunday, but in Scot¬ 
land (excluding hotels) they have long lK<en 
entirely closed on that day, as tht^ are in Ireland 
and Wales, The |)en8itted hours during which 
intoxicating liquor may \>e sold on wc^k days 
arc eight, beginning nut earlier than 11 n.ni., 
and ending not inter than 10 p.in., or if, owing 
to special requireiitents, the justliN^a in any 
dUtriel so direct, eight and a half hours, l>egin- 
nirig not earlier than 0 a.in., and ending not later 
than ]0.:KI p.ni.: in the inelm|mlis nine hours, 
iH'giniiing not earlier than 11 a.iu., and ending 
not later tlian 11 p.m. During Sundays ami on 

Christ mas Day and Chiod Kriduv the hours are 
• » 

h\e--lw(» between 12 iiotm and i\ p.m.. and three 
lietweenhnnd Ihp.tn. Selling or supplying liquor 
to any p«*r8oii in any UeenscMi premises or club 
except during ttie penult ted hours Is forbidde^n: 
but exei’ptions an* iiinde in the cases of lodgers, 
friends of tlie Ii<‘ene(‘ holder consuming liquor 
on (he premises at an 'iitertaintiient given by 
him at his expense, t.aders or <‘lul>s purchasing 
for the purposes 4»f , ' h* or of the clubs, or 
)K;rsons eotisuniing wi i«'e *^irty minutes after 
the |M'riiiitted hours supplied to them 

Vith A meiU within p^.Tinitted hours, dec. 
l.ieens(‘d iduees of n‘lK.>lt.i)ent, where the con¬ 
sumption of intiixieating liquor is merely an- 
eiliary, may hav** an extension of one hour on 
week dA>^ for the supply of liquor at meals. 
The hhiglisli Act of liK14 dealt more especially 
with the giving of coiri|>ensation by * the trade * 
iO persons dfprived of thetr lieenoes, except on 
certain gtoiimls. 

l.ichen, in medicine, is the name given 
to a diseasf' of the skin. It is charnctcrirxxl 
by tlic apiM’arunoc of conical or fiat papules 
over any pari of the l>ody, but most frequently 
on the forearms, thighs, or neck. In the acute 
stage these iiapules have a typical lilac colour, 
but in the more chronic forms the spots tend to 
run together to form patches. The papules may 
disappear rapidly or persist for months, and 
according to the duration thalr aite is marked 
by leas or more pigmentation of a rich brown 
ootrair. li| treatment diet should he attended 
to, and arsenic or mercury administered inter- 


or carliolie pnqmration. 

Lichens, a wry extensive order of crypto- 
gumie or lt(uverieH.s (ilants. They un* iKit simple 
plants, but are I^Niiigi tuuKH'iuti'd with Alga^ the 
two iH'iug mutually 4le|HUuleii(. Tliey have 
neither stc>m nor Ieav4*s, lull exmsist of a thaUuM 
varying much in form aiul texture. They are 
reproduce by sitoixw pertaining to the fiingus 
of the particular liehen, usually an Aseomyet^te; 
also by sf/rrdni, eliiiiips of ulga-cells eiitanglixl in 
fungus hypUa*. They arc cHmimon everywhere, 
commonly in the form of flat i^nists. stunefiintxi 
of foliac*cous expansions, adhering to r<H‘ks, the 
trunks of frees, Imrrc'U s<dl, &e. They urv fciimd 
flourishing in the hott(«st deserts, and also to the 
very verge of ]H*r|H'liial siiow'; one speei<‘H, the 
r(dndet*r-inf»HM {ChtthnUt rungi/erino), grows fn 
the gn*ut<'Nt prcdusinit in the Andie regioiui, 
where it fonns th<' ndndtxT^s chief susti'iiiuiec^ 
The Iceland - rnoHs {('vtraria ts/imdiVu) is also 
a1>iindant in the Andie nginns. (Sec* /rrfcinc/- 
moss.) S<*veriU otlier licdicais afTonl dyc*M of 
various cxiloiirs, thc'se luring elikdiy ohtained 
ftoin nN!ks in the Asonw and ('annries. Litmus 
is also olitaiiKxl fnun u licluui. 

Lichfield, a cathedral city of StnfTordshirr, 
England. Theenthcdrul.aiiuignillcentthirteenih- 
to fourteenth-cvntury pile which was rcstonxt 
in the nineteenth <'etitiiry, has a richly deooniltxl 
west front, ami three? spin - -two on the west 
each 180 feet, and one in ifn' (x*ntre 280 feet high. 
The town was the birth-place of ))r. JohuMui, 
to whom a monument has Imh-o eriNdcxI fmarig 
the house wherein he was l)(»rn, wlu'n? there Is 
now A inuwMim. The sec of LichOel«t was 
founded in A.i>. 050. Pop. (1021), HOtid. 

Lick Observatory, on Mount llainitton (4200 
f* t), Cfilifomiu, I’lilteil Slates; fouiide<l by 
James Lick, a San FmiieifKXi millionaire piiirio- 
manufa<d.urcr (1700-1870). uml formally liundeil 
over to the University of (.'aliforniii in 1H8H, It 
pcMsesses a pcfmcding tcIescxijM* willi an objeel- 
gloMH 80 inrh(*s in diurinder. Next to that c»f 
the Verkes Observatory, this is the lurgcoit 
refracting trk*s<.x>|M' in the workl. 

LIctors, in Home, wc-re the offleera wlio pre- 
cfflcd the chief niugisl rates, (xmsiikt, and prudors 
to clear the way ftir tiiern, and eaiise due r<s()iect 
to hf paid to them. Tlicy eurritid axes Ue<l up 
in bundles of rods, ealkxi Ja»rea, as ensigns of 
ofllce, and were sekxded from the lower chuM 
of free men. The dictators were prcecdcfl by 
twenty-four lietors; the consuls, decemvirs, and 
military tribunes by twelve; the provincial pr«?- 
tors, master of the horse, and proprad/>rs by six; 
and the quifidors by five. During the first cen- 
ttiiy of the Kinpirt* the em|N?ror was attendcfl by 
twelve lleUirs, Init Dondtiao increascii the niunlsir 
to twenty-four. 
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Liddell, llonry George, English scholar and 
divine, boni 1HI1, died 189H. Educated at 
iliarterhoiiHC and Christ ('liurch, Oxford, he 
gnuluuted in IH.TI. Ilis co• opertifion with 
Ihdwrt Seott (aflcTwards Master of Ihillio] and 
Dean of Koeh<*stiT) prcMliiccd the fiunoiis * Liddell 
and S<*oit* (irefk Lexicon, whi<!h wus flntt pub¬ 
lished in 18>h‘i. In 1840 he was Bp|xiinted head¬ 
master of WcNtniifister S<*hool, and in 1855 bc- 
eunie Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, resigning 
in IHUl. The Lexicon, which was founded on 
the Grec^k-Ciernmn lexicon of Pussow, has also 
up|)eared in tw<» sniuller forms. It was for Dr. 
Liddell's daughter that AHce'*n Adveyitures in 
Wonderland wus originally written. 

Liddon, Henry Parry, English divine, lK>rn 
1H2U, dieil 18fH>, lie graduated from Christ 
Churcdi, Oxford, 1850, ami while there lie Ix'cume 
acspiuinted with PuM^y and Keblc. He In'eainc 
viee'priiieipul <»f the Thc<ilogi(*ul College, Cud- 
dosd<#n (1854-0), and in 1H04 was nf>pointed 
prelM*ndary of Salisbury Cathedral. His Hump- 
ton l4i*etiin*s (1800) were afterwards published 
as The Divinity of Jrsun fTtm/. In 1670 he 
iHM'aiue a eunoii r<*sideiitiary at St. PhuPs, and 
Ireland professor of exegesis at Oxford. He 
n*sigiu‘d this professorship through ill-health 
(1882). His w(»rks inelude: Lnivrreily iSVrmons 
(1H0r<), Sofne Klemrntu of Jteligion (1872), ICngUnh 
ilnm'h l^rfenvr Trftrta, and the jM>sthumous Life 
of Vanry (4 vols., 18tKI-7).'”Cf. A. II. Donaldson, 
Five iireat Oxford /x'fi/hTs. 

Lie (le), Joniui Laiirits ICdemil, Norwegian 
novelist, Isim 1888, died ItMtH. He chose the 
Hi'a us a profession, hut owing to weak eyt'sight 
he wus ('om|Hdled to give it up. After studying 
at ChriHlianlu he Ix'eame a lawyer. In 1808 he 
ahandunoil the law and went to Christiania to 
mipiKirt himself by literary work. In 1870 he 
was very Kiie<x:wKftiJ with a novel enlit]e<l The 
Vinonary, His sulweipient works inehule; The 
Three-Maitter ‘ Future \ The Pilot and his Wife, 
For^vardJ Life's Slaves, The (Unnmttndanl's 
Daughters, and l\co Lives, His ehiof works have 
l>ren iransluteil into ICnglisli. 

Lie, Marius Sophiis, Norwegian inatheniatieian, 
born 1842, <Ucd 1800. Ho wriis up|H>int(Ml to a 
professorship in Christ iniua in 1872, and suc- 
mHltxl KJidn at Ixapzig in 1880, hut was sul>- 
HiX]uently iiidueod to rt^tiirii to Chri^iunia. Lie 
stands high on the list of the score or so of great 
matlieiuatieinns of the nineUTiith century, and 
a very oonsidf'ruble part of the tixauendous 
lulvum^es made in luntheiuatieol science during 
the last fifty years must be put to liis credit. 
Among his works are: Theorie drr 7Vanj<t/orma- 
titmsgrtippen (1888-03) and rorletur^gm titer 
Dyftrentialgleiehutigen (1801). 

Liebig (Id'liiA), Justus, Baron von, Germon 
eheinist, Imru at Darmstadt 1808, died at Munich 


1873. Fom 1825 he was ordinary professor of 
chemistry at the University of Giessen, a chair 
he held frir twenty-five years. In I8.V) he 
ri'plaeed rrof(‘SK4>r (hnelin at Hei<lellK'rg, and in 
1H.Vi he accepted the chemistry chair uf Munich. 
The 51unieh .\eudeniy of .Seienees ehN-texi him 
president in 18(M). The results of Liebig's 
labours were generally given in the scientific 
re%dcw*s of the time, but chiefly in his ow'ii organ, 
the Annalen der PteirOTrirtV, in The Transactions 
of the Hoyal Society of London, and the ^tfynaircs 
de V Academic des Sciences,. Liebig is regarded as 
the founder of organic chemistry, owing to the 
many discoveries he made in this departiiieiit. 
He dhl much to improve inetluKls <if analysis; 
Ids Chemistry of Food inaugurate<l more rutiunal 
methods of cooking and*usiiig (»f fcsKl; while 
ugricutturc owes much to his application of 
chemistry to soils and innmiri*s. I'lie (>rand-Uukc 
of Hesse created him an licreditury bun»n, and 
he roi'eivod many honours from unh-ersities and 
learned societies.— RiBUOcsnAPiiY: A. W. von 
Hoffmann, The Lifework of Liebig; W. A. Shrn- 
stnne, Justus von Liebig: his Life and Work, 
J803‘IS7,h 

Llebknecht, Karl, German Sovialist, liorn 
1871, died 101J). The son of Wilhelm Liehkiu^'ht, 
tie pruetised at Berlin as a barrister, and wius 
iientcnec<l to eighteen mouths' imprisonment for 
the piiblieation of a paniptihd entitled Militarism 
and Anti~ MiUlarism (11K17). l*3t*ete<l to the 
Heichstag (1012), he discloHcd the Knipp 
scandals (1013), bitterly opfsised the ]Miro|K‘un 
War, and w*us called to a labour battalion (1015). 
In 1010 he wiut ex|H*IIed from the fteiehstng and 
Si*nteiu*ed to two and a half years' l>ciial ser¬ 
vitude, degnidution, loss of ei\'il rights, A*e., for 
* treason*, through his orguni/ation uf a May 
Day demonstration. On ap|MMkl the senteiie<* 
was extcndofl to four and a linlf years, but he 
was releumt under the political anuu'sty (Oet., 
1018), w*hcn he joined Husu Luxemburg and 
direided the 8|Nirtneist rising, during which he 
wus untested and ueeidentully shot. 

Llebknecht, Wilhelm, German Si>eia1iKt, Imm 
18211, died 1000. During the revolutionaiy' peritH) 
of 1848 he was exceedingly active, utteniptixl to 
fonn a Republic of Baden, and rctirtxl to 1«ondon, 
where lie fM*eame aocpmintcd with Karl Marx. 
On his return to Germany (1801) he iHXrtiine 
editor of the Xorddeutschc Altgemeine Zeitung 
(1862), and was several times ItanishiHl and 
punished for opposing Bismarek. While in Jail 
he was elected to the Reiclistag (1874). He 
edited Uonreirfs (1800), and was ftnnlly iin- 
prisoneQ (1805) for Use-majcsl^, 

Liechtenstein, a amuU principality con¬ 
sisting of Schellenberg and Vaduz, formerly 
Oebi of Holy Homan Empire. Until 1018 It 
formed "a portion of the Austro-Hungarian 
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monarchy, but dtchacfi complete Independence 
on 7th Nov., 1DI8, the poeU and telegraphs being 
contn>Ued by Switzerland at the invitation of 
the principality. The industries ore knitted gooda, 
agrioultui^ prodtirc, and cattle. Area, AS tq, 
miles; pop. about 11,000. nearly all CathoHot 
and of Teutonic dcaccnt. The capital la Vadua 
(pop, 1143)." rr. A. Ilelbock, Qwiien sar Qe* 
Bchithie roriirii6erg» und Liechimatein, 

U4ge, a town of Belgium, capital of the 
provint^ of Li^, and magniflccntly situated 
on the Meuse, is one of the principal manufhc* 
turing towns of Belgium. It prixliiccs l>ig guns, 
ftre*am>s. machine Um>Is, and metals; coni has 
been worked near the town, and textile indus¬ 
tries arc pmntincnt. • From the eighth century 
it was always recognized as a bishopric (prineJ- 
pality) and a direct lief of the Church, the ruler 
being the Princ(*>Biiiliop of Lldgc, and this was 
continmd until the Treaty of Luri^vUle in 1801. 
In 1-108 the town was snckol by William the 
Bold, diikc of Buigiuidy, de lu Marck, and other 
plundcn'icra of that time. Marshal Boufflera 
iKHobnrdcd It in 1601, and the duke of Marl- 
lM>mugti t(Hik It in 1702. In 1705 France in- 
ciiuicd it in the department of the Ourthe, hut 
restored it t<i lU'lgiiiin in 1615. It is essentially 
the Wnllfion c'npitul. During the Kuropean War 
Lii^ge was aUuckc<l by Gcnnan forces on 5th Aug., 
1014, but did not capitiilntc until the 7th, and 
the last forts were not reduced until the Iffth of 
Aug. Pop. (1920), 100,007.—Cf. Sir Walter Seott, 
Qtim/in ihtnvard, 

L14ge, Province of. Area, HIT aq* miles; 
pop. (1020), 

Llegnitz (le/t'nitfl), a town of Silesia, Prussia. 
It has niiiny hiHU»rieal buildings, and manufiuv 
dumn machinery and hanlware, pianos, gloves, 
wrK>llenB. cottons and linens, ami liosiery. 
Pop. 70,JW7. 

Ll'en (Fr. lien, bond, fre^m Ii(gamen, 

band), in law, in its most usual oeceptation, 
signiAes * the right which one fierson, in ocitain 
cases, possesses of detaining property placed 
in his iKMHiession lielongfng to another, until 
some demand which the former has is satlsfled *• 
In Great Britain liens are of two kinds: (1) 
particutaT liras, that is, where, the person in 
possession of goods may <Ieta{n them until a 
claim, which accrues to him fiv»m those idtntic<d 
goods, is satisAed; (2) genera/ liens, that is, where 
the person in possession may dcudn the goods, 
not only for his claim accruing fh>m them, but 
al«i for the general balance of his ocootint with 
the owners. 

Uerre (Je-fir; FI. LUr)^ a town and railway 
Junction of Belgium, in the province of Antwerp, 
at the confluence of the Great and LHtle Kbthe. 
It manulbctitrcs linen, wocdlen, silken, and cotton 
fabrics and lace. Iluring tlu; European War 
Vot VII. 


I.tcire, an ottter*rtng Ibrt, was bombarded by 
the Germans in CK‘t.. 1014, in the lighting which 
preceded the fhll of Antwerp, l\>p. 25,800. 

Lieutenant, a militaiy offlis'r next below a 
captain. A lieutenant In the navy Is the oflioer 
next in rank to a lieutenant-eoinniander, A 
naval lieutenant of eight ycari seniority, or a 
iieutcnant-coiimiandcr, ranks with a tn^Jor in 
the army, a lieutenant of under eight yearn 
seniority with a captain. 

Lieutenant, Lord, of a e<mnty, in Great 
Britain, an officer appolntecl by the Crown, the 
pe.rmanent and chief local r<‘pn‘Rcntallve of the 
so\'ereign. The office is snpiMmed to have been 
Instituted alHMit the rt*ign of Henry VIII. lie 
appoints a certain minilxT of flepiity-lieuteimnis, 
subject to rriyal approval; be also nominates 
persona for serv'lcx* as Justi<*es of the peace for 
the county, the latter being also siilMleputy 
lieutenants. He may also reeonimond for flint 
oommlssions In the ixnerve f6r(*rs. He b eof 
ojjjicio a nieml>cr of the County Council. 

Lieutenant-colonel, in the British army, is 
the officer Junior to a colonel, and senior to a 
major. He may have actual <*ommatid of a 
regiment or battalion, and Is resi>oiiHihlc for the 
discipline, training, and comfort of the tr<H»f»s 
under liis coiniiiaiul, and for Uie various dcUdlH 
of their organirAtion. A major can become a 
lieiitenant-<H)ioiie] by brexH as a reward for 
good service. Brevet rat*-; eoufrrs army, but 
not regliuentu! rank, be. the officer takes rank 
in his regliiieut nmirding to his seniority ns 
major, but outside It neecmllng t4» the dale of 
his brevet. A cnptuiii and brcvet-niajor may 
also receive a brevet of lieiitcnant*04>lonel. In 
conversation nr in unofficial eorrcst»oudcnee Ihe 
\ ord brevet is omitted* A brevet does not carry 
pay of rank. 

Lieutenant-general, a gi^nerol officer In the 
army, ranking alxive a major-general and Ixdow 
a general, equivalent U> the naval rank of viee- 
adfiilral. 

Life is a term appHcfl to the distinctive 
attribute of ail plants and anitrinls, and the 
mysterloua motive force that IiiifK'Is them hi 
grow and develop, dlMplav a variety of activities, 
and reproduce thiar kind. It, is difficult to ilellne, 
because wc are unable to etmiprebend what It 
is and how It orfginateri; all that wc can do Is to 
study its manifiwtiitions und attempt to Inter¬ 
pret their meaning, an occupation which has 
engaged the attention of mankind for more than 
sixty centuries, and even, fterhaps, ever since the 
human Auriily come lnb> existence and aiiemfUed 
to explain Uic meatung of the living world arourul 
them. There are reasons for I)ellevirig that the 
earliest members of the s|)cc*lc«i Utmo supfras 
In Burope, the so-called (IrA-Magnon race which 
left Hs remains In the Upiwr Fiiheolithic dejamits 
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<»f Krunc(% lirifuin, and elsewhere, rc|CArded 
hloorl iM life, an irlru which is expressed in the 
Old TeHtuiiieiit. Aeenrding to Uuh Indief, life was 
the red Aitlwfaiiei' tiie loss of which euuHcd un* 
coiiHeioiiKtieKN and death. Hut at a later stugc, 
when it was realized that n liviiif( creature could 
<Iie witlioiil any Ions of blfMal, the iu*w view wait 
|iro|)oiindcd that the hn'ath wum life, and that 
lh(‘ piiriKiw* of rcftpinition was to convey the 
vital NtiifT to the heart and tlic blcMMj. The fact 
that the iimndatifin of the Nile made the d<*8<*rt 
h^rtile and infiiNcd vitality into the apparently 
di'iid Necfl Htartisl yet another theory, that water 
w'as tlar vital milMlanec; aiul this vas applied 
to aniinulK when it was Nup|)OMcd that the life 
of a new en^utim* wan pnahii'i'fl hy the intro* 
tiiietion of water (senien) into the mother, or, 
as the ancient AnKyrian and Hebrew woni 
expresHCH it, hy irri|{atin^ her. Tliis aneh'iit 
K^yptian th<*ory wim adoptui inon* than twenty 
e<*iiturU*s later hyihe foniaii philomipher Thales, 
and made the; basis of his Hfieeiilaiions. 

This iM'niiNteiit study of the nature of life hy 
early man was not inspired merely hy seicnlihc* 
euriosity or the joy of H|)ceu]aUon, but by the 
piindy selhsh and praetieul aim of life insuruni'e. 
lU’fon*. man fully appreeiaUsl the fiu*t that death 
was the inevitable fate of all, he W'as eontfiiually 
HtrlvinK to diseover the inciuis of |)reK4'r\*in^ his 
life and his youth, as men aiul women still do. 
Hut ill (‘arty timeh men Hnnly ladieved that if 
they eould add to their vital siihstiiiKs^ by means 
<tf sonu' ftUir viifr or some life-^ivinj; amuhd, 
they miuht n^jiivenate tluMnselves or retain 
tlieir youth and virility, or ward off the danger 
to lib' by injury or disease, or prol<m|f their 
(‘\i.sl('ii(‘e even w*h(‘n death seemed to have 
destniyed their bodies. The tlrm ln'lief in the 
|HiK.sibiUty of tlu^c thinfts wtui the original 
foundation of all philosophy und all early 
rt'U^ions. The esscaitial |H»wers of every deity 
an* expressed in the phrase I am the resur- 
reetion and the life**. Hut the seaivh for the 
elusive elixir vitm ihmiii^hout the n^t's is mainly 
ri'Hixuuiihlc for the growth of seientiflo know* 
l(*d^t* ami a biller understanding <d the imturc 
of the pnibU'in to tw solved to expUin life. 
The inv<*sti|{iition of the <‘laims f<>r the ori|pn 
of life by s|wa)taiie(»UH gouerution«4rd Pasteur 
to make discxmTirs u|H)n whiob the modern 

theorv of the eaiisatiou of manv disi^ases is 

% * 

foiimh^l. It j>rovided IsmI Lister with the data 
for his view's which made iinssible the wonderbil 
de%TlopmeiitM c»f modern sunt(*ry, whieh have 
savin! tmuntlcss thousaiuls of human lives. But 
the rt'fiitnthui of the cnide ideas of spontaneous 
geiwmtioii that prevaUeil in the Victorian era 
nu'rely shut off om* avenue of approach to the 
solution. Many w^riters, following Ix>rd Kelvin 
(IH71), have attempted to rnnovT the question 


out of the field of practical investigation by 
putting forw'ard the rluini that living matter 
wan introduced on to the earth from some 
planet, U'cause it is a fundamental principle 
of inumlane conditions that *dcad mutter can¬ 
not become living without coming under the 
influence of mutter previously liWng *. But 
this merely evades the iasue. The success ot 
iiKMlern ehemiKts in building up synthetically 
many organic com|x»umls previously known only 
os the result of vital activities of some'plant or 
animal has to some extent opened the way for 
n more shandy cleflned attack on the nature of 
life. Chemists are now able to prodiK^e very 
complex organic compounds, in some eases with 
a ver)' near approach to*vital material. But 
the living pro|)crties of the sulistanees of animals 
and plants dcp<*nd on what the chemist calls 
* labile iiioieeuhir unions*, and thi^se arc found 
not only in living stnicturt^ but also in inorganic 
(‘ofloids. The term * colloid * wtis introduced 
nc'arly sixty years ago by Thomas (>raliain, be¬ 
cause one of the most typi(*al of this group of 
8iibHtnm*cN is gelatine (Gr. ro//o, glue). He rei'og- 
nizcMl tlie close relationship of eolioids to the 
idienontena of life. Alt tia* know*n pro(HTti(V of 
eolioids can be traced to feeble inuleeular ulli- 
nitics iM'twet'n large grou|Mi of moleeulrs or solu¬ 
tion aggr^gat<^, niiiongst w’hiidi then* is a biiluiiec 
of the play of energies in the most deli(*atc rquiii- 
briiini, analogous to that of a living organism. 
It is diflicult to evaggiTUtc the iniiK>rtaiU‘e of 
Gralmm's work and iiis clear vision of its signi- 
flcan<‘c^ l*rofesHor Bt'njnmin Moorc sums up 
the problem of the origin of lib* in thest* words: 
** If a mental pieturt* l>e conjured up of a world 
in w’hieli tliere is as yet * life, but where (‘on- 
ditions art' sitilublc for i. vT to up|M‘ar . • . irw 
organic (‘olioida must flrst develop, and in time 
one of theM* iiiukI liegin to evolve, ixit u living 
e(‘U, not anything so complex a.s a microco(*<ai8 
or a bacillus, not even a complex protein, carlio- 
hydnite, or fat, but some quite simple form of 
organic nioleeiile, holding a higher store of 
chemical cnerg}* Hum the simple inorganic bodies 
fhmi wtiich it w’Os formed. To carty* out such a 
function the int>rgaiiie colloid must ihwscxs the 
profterty of transfonning sunlight, nr some other 
form of nidianl energy, into chemical eiierg>‘. 
loiter, such simple orgatue coni|Kiimds, by the 
agency of the some or some other colloid, and 
w'ilh a supply of external energy, would begin 
to condense and form more complex organic 
molecules, and Anally complexes of inorganic ond 
organics matter would come into existence as 
crystallo-coUoids. In this way, without any 
hiatus, life would bo led up to, and inaugoraied.’* 
Bvciy living organism consists of one or more 
cells; and*the body of one of the higher animals 
is an iisscmhiage of countless millions of such 
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units, which are ao co-ordinated and have their 
fiincttonssoinicgrated thatthey fonnan harmoiii- 
uusly working organism. Each of the living ceils 
of which it U oompospit itself conidsU of a com¬ 
bination of colloids in d>*namlc equilibrium, 
cany'ing on an exchange of energy with one 
another and with tlielr en\'{ronment.—B ibuo- 
graphy: a clc’ir and simple account of this 
highly complex subject is given by Benjamin 
Moore,^>rigin mid Sahtu of Life (1012), where 
a conc^ bibliography will also be found. For 
early s|H'culu(ioiis on the nature of life see G. 
F^liot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragfmm 

Life-belt, or Life Preserver, a device for 
the saving of life at sea, consisting of blodca of 
cork stitciu'il in cun\^is, (‘arrying shoulder-straps 
niid strings for stTuring the belt when in use. 
Those supplied to the Uoyal Navy weigh 5 lb., 
have a tnioyiincy of 20 lb., and ore capable of 
au]»porling one noin. 

Life-boats >imy be of two distinct t>'pc8, 
either those e;TiitMl on Itoanl ship for emergeiu*y 
pur^xiKCH, or tti{>se liouscd in stations around the 


consU of nrilain, l''run<'c, and the T/nited States, 
hut ’sith arc iiiaintuinecJ primarily for the saving 
of life at sea. In cargo steamers siiffleient life¬ 
boat accofmiv>dut.ion is easily 'provtdcil for lUI 
hands, hut in pass(*nger vcmscIh the problem 
of t»oat-d<*4.'k spai'C dries not |>crmit of the pro¬ 
vision of Ixiat‘Spare for all, eonsisteiit with 
convenience in launching, general comfort upon 
normal occasions, and rapidity of action in time 
of enieigcn<^. Regulations upon the lessons 

taught by the sinking of tite Ul-starred Titanie 
in April, lUlU, liavc been in force tor some time, 
and make provision for the equipment of all 


passengers with life-preserv'crs, and tlidr aerom- 
modal ion upon liMise fle<*k supt^nt nudiurc which 
is Attcd with licokets and made ndafdable as 
rufis. llKwe who are unable to And a seat in 
one of the bimts merely adjust their lifo- 
preservers, and either cast one of these deck- 
scats, deek-lumse natlk, d;c., over the side, or 
await the sinking of tlic vessel, when these loose 
contrivanm remain on the surface. H Is 
eompiilsory for ships of a certain site to 
carry one or more motor lifedionU titled with 
wireless. The Board of IVude Ailly mvignisos 
the lileming oarless (hiuid-lever prot»elhri) 
life-boat. Nesting, or placing a smaller life¬ 
boat within a larger one, is Bomeiiines rcsorti^l 
to aboarti ship, with Uie idea of saving spa(*e. 
Steel boats with HjiCH^iul joints, forming fhuiirs, 
such us the Meehan, are eminently adaptable 
to this fonn of storage. Submarines and erafi. 
that arc invariably erain|H’d for head-spaoe are 
friH|uent]y eqiiipptMl with Jirrthon bootn, devhvs 
of can\nis and <'oltapKiblc slniU, reHembllng 
slightly the eoruelc of the nnoient Britons. 

Station Hfr‘-)M>ats, some 2.^ In 
number on the BriUsh sealxiard, an* 
controlled by the Ifoyal National 
Life-l>oat Institution, founde«l in IH24, 
and sup|a)rtr.*d enUrely by voluntnn 
(contribution (22 l^hurliig Cross llojid. 
l^mdon, W/’.). 

The old sail .uul-oar rnetliod of life¬ 
boat (‘oiistriiction is gruilually being 
suppleineiit(*d by motor propulsion, 
and the giaieral lines of the new eruft 
are illustrated in the following diagnim. 
A station llfe-lxstt differa very tiiiieh 
frran an onliiuiry cabin erulser, or, 
indcexl, from any other kind of small 
craft. She is Intended for lue In 
hea^'y seas, and iiiiut, tlierefon*, 
f>os8(*ss gr(»at strength, buoyancy to 
nn exceptional degree, and the |»ower 
of ejecting automatically thii Ineoin- 
ing water, 

• Ttiews and sinews ’ are ensured by 
laying the planking f»ri the double- 
diagonal Hystern, in two layers, ii 
layer of calico and white lend fUling the stiaoc 
lictween them. Buoyancy is provided by means 
of tanks and cases Ailed witlk air, and stored 
right rotmd the sides, so that, even whcni stove 
In, the eombiniHl buoyancy of the undamaged 
tanks ensiinif the fsiwer to Aoat (diagram). 
Bilge water is (*jeried by mciins of mm-return 
valves. It will lie otssTved that a drop-keel 
(centre-board) is carried, essential to stability 
when the sail is in use. The propeller is sunie- 
tlmcs prevented fhim fouling ro|ics or wreckage 
by nusans of a special tunnel. 

Launching from shiplxiard is ooeomplislicd 
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by meatui of davito (q.v.) or by a derrick and UJe-renieT, the proprietor of the subject the Jlor, 
wiiiclif or donkcy-cn^ine, and from the shore and the subject the/««• 

through the of^cncy of slipways (the coinmonr^t Llffey« a river of Ireland, rising in the moun- 
4iictluKl), or by iiicuns of some patent <lcvioe tains of Wicklow, flowing through Kildare and 



applicitlilc to n Rprclflc station. A list of lift** the crninty and city of Dublin into Uic Irish Sca; 
l»out stations. Ac., will be found In Bronm'a length, AO miles. See ihtblw. 
yimtirnl Almtmac (yearly). Lifts, Electric, arc o|KTuted by direct or altcr- 

Llfo-buoy, a circular ilcricc sometimes made Dating cummts. The lift cage la suspended by* 
from (Mtrk, and frequently connt-ructed of steel ropes passing o\'er a drum at the head of the shaft. 
tUvUM into comiiartiucnts. Beokets. or life» and carrying the balance weights at their other 
tines, arc hung arotind all iife*buoys, so that end. The grooved dniro is driven by the motor 
several persons may Ik> 8up|»ortcd by them at through olt-lramersed worm-gearing. Where a 
once. Night life-buoy's usually eoiisist of a direct-current motor Is in use a compound- 
yellow-pine cross earrying a hollow cop{>c*r sphere wound field system is adopted for starting, and 
ufMtn caoli arm. Galvanized man-ropes radiate the series coil Is cut out when full speed is 
frorn the centre of the cross. The buoy carries attained. The motor is operated by an automatic 
a weighted cylinder of ^ calcium light \ and rheostat set in action by the control - switch 
when let go Into the water, cxtracting-rods drop within the cage. The motor is fitted with a 
out, pulling the socket out of the Hid of each broke, which h hrid out of action at all times 
cnliMum light, and allowing the water to enter w'ben running is desired, and is arranged to 
and ignite tlie-phosphide of calcium. The lead act Immediatriy if then is any interruption of 
wriglits keep the cylinder upright in the water, the eleotrio supply. Safety devices are fitted to 
anti the flame emanating the top blazes prevent the cage eontinuing in motion to the 
violently ft>r half an hour, so that rescue work is cactreme top and bottom of Uie lift shaft, and to 
facilitated. A spirit ration and a whistle are lock the cage on the guides if the suspendkig 
carried in little hollows pierced In one of the ropes bieak. Button-operated lifts are utefiil 
globes. where the work is not hravy. The rheostat oon- 

Life-rent, in Sents law, the use dud eiijay- trol of the motor is more ebhoroto, as the su^ 
ment for life of a sum of money or an heritable page musl take place automatically at tbeproper 
aubjcct, the (icnon ct\]oyiiqif it being, called a levri for each floor requited. 
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Lift*, Hydraulic. See U^drenUic^ and //y- 
ifrmdtc MaAinay^ 
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Ligament, in anatomy, the Ktrong, tendinoue, 
Ineioetio white bonda which •umund the jolnU, 
and oonnect bonce, or atrcngthen the attadi* 
menu of vaiicnie organe, or them together. 
Every joint is sum>unded by a eapeabr liga- 


fiientt the tendons at the wrist and ankle are 
bound down by what are called the annular 
ligaments. In dislocations of joints the capsular 
ligament Is often bn>ken. 

Light is a wave form of energy which Is 
radiated horn huninous bodies. It is the agency 
by means of which the object seen Julluenccs Ute 
eye wtiioh secs it. The object niay bo svtf* 
luminous, as the sun, stars, laiti|)s, tlio glow¬ 
worm, Olid Ukc flrc-fly; or it inoy reflect or emit 
in a modliled form some part of the light which 
lislls on it, as the moon, the planets, and Um 
various objoets round about us. The vibrations 
of the luminous Uaty are cummunlcatcd to llie 
ether (q.v.), a medium wMeh tills oil space, 
wbetticr occupied by mutter or ^'llid, and waves 
spread out through this medhim, travelling at 
the rate of 180,000 mites |)cr second. The natiiro 
of light has l>cca the subject of vurioiis hy|io- 
Ui«?sos. Newton supiXMted that extremely small 
oorpuseJes were shot out in gnat numbers at 
very high sfatMl from luminous bodies, that 
these truvcll^ in slrafght lines and rebound<*d 
from matter with which they collided, and by 
their mcchanicul action on the eye caused the 
sensation of sight. This rmfsst'on theory was, 
however, not wholly satisfooUiry, and was 
discarded in fu\Hmr of Uic untUUaUfry l/ieor;/. 
Huygens, about 1000, suggested the hy|)otltriviH 
of Urn luminiferous and the pnipagafioii 
of light through it by means of waves. His 
theoiy made little pmgress until the l)eginiiing 
of the ninctccntlk century, when its truth was 
established by the experiments of Young, 
Krcsncl, and others, f'lerk MaxwcIPs tUciro* 
imygneHc theory of light stipixaies the waves to 
be caused by oscillations of elnrtrostutio and 
.nagnetio fonx* in directions mutually per|»en- 
dicular to the direction of motion of tlie wuvo 
and to each other. 

In any Jiomogcncous medium light • waves 
travel in straight lines with uniform spmi; the 
straight line which denotes the dfredion of 
motion is lallcd a ray of light. As a consc'qucnce 
of the rrctilinear propagation of light, when an 
0 {>iM|uc objetrt is iriler|swcd la the path of tins 
light, the space Ix'hind the object receivtv no 
light, ami ttie object casts a shadow, ifiettpeea 
of celestial bodies arc due to shadows caused in 
this way (see Ec/ipse). The working of a phi- 
hole camera also depends on the rtMrtiliiicar 
motion of llgbi-wavcs. As the light s|ircads out 
from a luminous body, iU Intensity dlminislies 
a* the distance from the source increases, and 
the intensity is reduced to one-quaiter when the 
distanne is doubled, or, more generally expressed, 
the intensity varies inversely as tlm wpiare of 
the distjmre from the sounw. Plwiometry (q.v.) 
deals with the measurement of lumiiiositim of 
sources and of the illumination of surfaces by 
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thf^c HourccM, the; uiiiU employed being rcsfx'c- 
tivety the Ntandurd cundic and the foot-candle» 
or the illumination prodiicctl by a Htandard 
candle at a diKtanec; of 1 foot (ace Cemdk 
Standard), When light falls on matter, it may 
be reflected, uiNtorlKd, or trunsmitted. The 
nrllecTtion of light by a surface in all directions 
IN culled the scattering or diffuNioii of light, and 
it IN by means of this irregularly rcfl(K!ted light 
that we see the objects round ulxmt us. When 
light |M*nctrates the surfiu^* and undergoes 
partial ulisorpt ion, the nature of tlic light which 
is emitted itetennincs the colour or ap|)curance 
of the surface (s<'c (*ahuT\ FluoreHrmrc). When 
the Niirfa<'C of a Ixaly is Hinoolh and polished, it 
rcllects light u('c*ording to the fo]|r»wing laws: 
the ineideal ami n'flceted rays arc in the Name 
plane as the tiortiiul to the surfuec at the )M>iiit 
of incidence; the angle of incidence in equal to 
the angle of r<‘flcctlon. HrfitcUmi (q.v.) treats of 
the pro|H‘rticN of mirrors, plane, convex, and 
c*oneuvc, of the image's which tlu^ mirrors 
pKiduee, and their nature. IJght, on passing 
from one transparent iiicdiiiin to another, is 
transfiiittcd thmiigh the nc<;oiuI medium at a 
diffeit'iil Npeed uml generally in a different 
direction. The rays uiulergo refraction or bending 
at the Biirfaee separating the two media. Tlnys 
wliU'h pass fn^m air to a eU'iiser medium, such us 
wafer or glass, arc refracted towards the nonnnl 
at the |M)int of incidence. Tlie amount of Ixsnding 
is determined by the following laws: the incident 
uiul refracted rays art' in the same plane us ttic 
normal nt the |N>iiit of ineidenec; the sine of 
the angle of iiiei<lem*e I)enr8 a constant ratio to 
the sine of ttic angle of refraction, for any two 
media. This ratio is the iiutex of refraction for 
the media, lieing ulxmt for air to water, and 
lilxmt }} for air to glass; it is also the ratio of 
the velocities of Jiglit in the two media, /fe* 
fraction {q.v.) treats of the tmiisnussion of light 
through rectangular blocks, prisms, and lenses, 
of the uiimunt of iKmding which rays undergo 
on pusNiiig Ihroiigli ttuw ImmIIcs, uml of the 
imagi'N which are fonned. itefraelion of rays of 
c(iin|H>Nite light is u(x*ompunied by the breaking 
up of such ligiit into its constituents, ns in the 
forinutioii of a spcetniiii. />is/imion treats of 
the lunoiint of seimratton of the diffestnt colours 
etuiscd by different refhicting materials (see 
iJis/xTsion; Rainbow), The methods of obtaining 
N|Mvtra, the elassifleation of s|>ectra, and the 
knowledge derived from their study are alike of 
im|xirtance to the |»iiysicist, the chemist, and 
the iLHlronomer (see S^wetrum; Sjwclra, Theory 
of). Hie ivlnrifg of light was measured by R6mer, 
a Danish nsirrmomer, in 1675, from obs^atlons 
of tlie times of eclipse of Jupiter's moons; 
Bradley, an Kogltsh astronomer, determined the 
velocity by means of the atwrration of star-light; 


and Fizeau, Foucault, and others found its value 
by using terrestrial distances. When ligbt-wuvcs 
arc reflected to the eye from the upper and under 
surfaces of a thin film of transparent nuiterial, 
such as A film of oil on water, the two sets of 
waves arrive at the eye in different phases, and 
interfere to produce colour if a w'hite light is 
employed, or bright and dark bands If mono- 
chromutie light is used. Interference (q.v.) 
iiu'ludes the study of wave phenomena, of the 
different methods of producing bands, anti their 
employment in calculating the wave-length of 
light. The waves of light, being very short in 
comparison W'itli common inugriiliuics, ure tii- 
eapuhlc of liending round a eoriier to any great 
extent. The licnding or diffraciion (q.v.) may 
lie observed by looking through a hundkerehief 
at a distant lamp-light, or by Kxiking at the dis¬ 
tant Hglit through a lenK with a needle immedi¬ 
ately in fnmt of it. Diffraction baiuU are seen 
surrounding the needle and within its gcomctrieal 
shadow. Diffraction gratings ure employed in 
the study of particular lines in s|X('tra on amuirit 
of their high resolving |H>wer, in jiartimlar the 
Miehelson echelon grating, by means of wdiirli 
the red hydrogen line has ix*en f<mn<i to be 
douhli*. 

Polarization (q.v.) is an effect observed in light 
which has been refleettxl, or which has passed 
through certain ciyiitaLs, or transparent media 
subjected to strain. In a txnim of ordinal^' light 
the vibrations take plu<*c in all directions acrosH 
the line of propagation of the wave; but in u 
beam of polarized light the A ihrations arc con¬ 
fined to a <*€170111 nuxte, and the light may lx: 
plane, ellipticully, or eiri'ularly *iolunz(*d. Plane 
|M)lari7.ed light is obtained from crystals and in 
refleetctl light. In the first ca.se it is ac<‘ompanicd 
by double refraction. >Vhen 1 ray of light is 
incident on a crystal of eah'itc or Iceland spur, 
it is broken up into two rays, each of wJiicii Is 
plaue-polarizcd, 

Phyeiological or visinif opHca ileals with the 
structure of the eye, its optical pnqiorties. and 
the defects of vision, the methcxls of testing eye¬ 
sight, and the use of spectacles. 

Light is necessary for the proper grovrth of 
plant and animal life. It has also curative pro¬ 
perties, as seen in Fiusen's successful appliealum 
of sunlight in the cure of lupus. l.iglit also has 
an ionizing action on gases, which causes the 
gas to become a conductor of electricity, so that ■ 
a charged insulated body loses its charge under 
the action of the light. This property Is con¬ 
fined to-the ultra-violet waves, and a similar 
effect is caused by radium. Another effect is 
that which takes place in a selenium *ced'; 
when light is incident on selenium. It causes the 
electric^ td sfat ance of the latter to fiill to a 
small fraction of the value wdileh the resistance 
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has whe# unilluminaied. This property has been 
employed in the optophone, on tostriimcni in¬ 
tended to enable blind people to read an onlinary 
book fsec PhoUhcledricity), Another connection 
l>etween light and electricity was established by 
the cxperiiiieiits of llogcn and Rubens (ItMKI), 
which show that the dectrieni conductivity of 
a metal may be deduced flrom a knowledge 
of the reflecting |K>wcr of the metal for light. 
—BinuoGRAPUY: A. IMIetieliunel, PhiU>~ 

aophy$ Sir G. G. Stokes, On lAgkt (Uumett 
Lix^tures); K. S. Heath, Gfome/rieof Optics; 
R, W. Wood, Physiciil Optics; K. ICilser, Lighl 
for Shutettfs; U. A. lloustoun, A Treatise cm 
Light, 

Ll^ht, Artificial, any kind of ilhmiliiation 
used when and whefre the natumi tight from sun 
or moon is unavuiluble. Some form of artilleial 
light must have iHTn in use for domestic purtioscs 
from the very carlu^i times, but though large 
cities and a high Rliite of eivili/ation existed 
among the KgyptimiH, Greeks, and liomanH, the 
HyKteniatie liglding of streets was unknown to 
them. From the writings of IJhuniiis, however, 
wht> lived in tlie beginning of the fourth eentiiry 
after Christ, we may emidtide that the streets 
df his native eity, Antioeh, W'ere lighted by lamyis, 
and Kdessa, in Syria, wiut siniitarly illiiiiiinatf'd 
ntH>ut A.n. riCNC Of modern eitiea Foris was the 
first to light its stn^'ts. In the iMginning of the 
sixteenth (‘entiiiy it vnin rmK*h irift'stcfl with 
robbers ana jn**endiurios, so that the inhabitants 
wen? ordoied, in to keefi lights burning 

after nine in tin' veiling, before all houses front¬ 
ing a vii’tct. > .>M foh/s (large* voaes filled 

witii piteh, .lOil other ctiinbusUbles) wert* 

crt*i*id at * w :•<> .a * e stn'ets. In Ijondon 
the • .tnieted to hang out 

euiuii*' tu Hi >rt* dc*fliutc order w‘us 

iHhued in . !oiiHekecp«*r w*as required 

to hang .i lav't «. ever^* night, as soon its 

,1 uiis d.ii'k. Mic'hiielmiis and l.*iuiy 

und to kij it '* burning till the hj>ur of 
,vt night. ».'OM*lvc Acts of I*arliiinieiit 
.f* oh rn the -./.oiion eoundl prcivfdcd from 
rj.ri' » ■ !.i«u, I'oi* l!te ladlcr lighting of Tendon. 
Tin .'ijnnuiieeil street lighting In l.'l^*4 

1 iinburg in *< 7 .%, nerlin in IG7tf, roptmhagen in 
Vien/Ki <ti Hanover in 1090, Leipsig 
in 1702, and Di.-vlen in 1700. The application 
of coal-gas b'l r'*t*iiOfuical purposes by Murdock 
in lh05 open^o 1 new era in'artificial lighting. 
For street. lighMTig in cities gas hod no competi¬ 
tor for many wuxh, init the introduction of the 
ordinary elect rh' arc lamp, and its later modifi¬ 
cations with tiUiga/ine for carbons and tiic flame 
arc, changed the outlook, and led to thorough 
Investigations of stro<*t illumination by means of 
idiotometers. Hie nitrogen-filled metallic fila¬ 
ment lamp bos now almost entirely replaced the 


arc liuiip. See Klectric LighU Oao Aiamtfw> 
turr; iMmp: Ac. 

LIghtfoot, Joseph Rarlier, Bishop of Durham, 
iMirn at Liverpool in 1H2K, died 1H8D. Kducatod 
ut King I^wurd's ScIkhiI, Uinningham, and 
Trinity Collegi*, Cambridge, he groituated in 
1H51 us senior ehuwie, and beeaine a tutor of 
Trinity College. He w'us Nut'cessively llulseun 
professor of divinity, examining chaplain to the 
ArelibiNiittp of Canterbury, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Fiuirs, atul Tody Muiguret professor of 
divinity at Ciimbriilgi*. lu 1871) ho was tmiuh 
Ittttfd to the Ki*e of 
Durluiiii. A Itibli- 
cul B<rboliir of the 
first rank, llishop 
Lightfinit took mi 
iin|Mirlaiit purl in 
the n* vision of tlie 
nuth(jri7.rtl vnxuin 
of the New Tcblu- 
nieiit. His works 
include eoiiiiiieh 
tariCH on llie 
iwfilaiimis, Phitip’ 
pitms, VotossifiUH, 
and iVii/rmoii, and 

VOlillUCM of N<T- 

moiis.—Cf. 11. F. 

W«?stcot I, Pislmp 
Lightfoot, 

LifihthouHC, II 
tower or other 
lofly Hlriieltire 
with a |Km'erfiit 

light III the b»p, 

enx'U'd at the eii- 
trance of 11 |Kirt or 
on some nx'k fir 
headland, ami ser¬ 
ving BH a guide f»r 
wanilrig of danger 
to nnviguifini at 
night. The FharfM 
of Alexaiidriu, 
foiindftd alaiut 
fitK) n.c., is the 
carlioMt bitilflirig 
erected expressly 
tts a iighthfiiisi; 
of which we have 
any autlicntic re- 

00 ^. Lighthouses arc supiMised to have liccn 
croetod by the lionians ut Flamlairough lleuiJ, 
Ifovcr, and Jloi]lf>grie. In infafern tim<*N the 



\'ertiail Hocooii f>f Kdityatune 

LlghtluNIM! 

A, Mntffrn. H,Srfvice rrKsn. 
f\ Hvtfmcim. r>, Laiw liviit r«wim. 
ft. I.ivins-rci(im. v, lOKf 

»lorc-rwim. o, 8ior«- and c<ni1- 
oxim. If and routn*. j,Kn- 
trance. K, Water tankii. 


first important lighUiotiso erected was the Tour 
dc Cxirdouaii, at the mouth of the Ganmnc in 
France, founded in 1504 ami completed in tOlO, 
altered and Improved in 1727. The first scu- 
ligbt on t4ie liritish coasts, for which a toll was 
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leviable, wus llmt of Ouiigcncss, for which letters A lighthouse must have some tnttrk\»y which 


patent were grunUHi by James 1 shortly after his 
ac<M!8Bion, Until about 1070 nearly all the light¬ 
houses were pn;vidcd by private persous; sub¬ 
sequently they began to Ijg built by the cor¬ 
poration known as Trinity House, and an Act 
fuissed ill 1830 ein|M>wercd the cor[X)ration to 
purchase all private lights, liy the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1H54, the supervision of the light- 
hoiuics passed into the hands of the Board of 
Trade, Trinity House! lieing the administrative 
body for lOiigtond and Wales, the Cominissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses fur Scotland and Isle 
of Man, uiid the IkMiimiNKioiiers of Irish J^ights 
for Iri'lnnd. 'J'hc light dues vary between 
£:HMI,000 und £<10(1,WK) annually. 

At first burning wockI provideil the light, 
but later wus superseded by tires of eoul ex- 
|joNC'd in 0 {M!ri clmiiffers ii|>oii the top of u 
tower. Wiieii oil was first introduml us un 
ilhiininant is not known. An immense irn- 
proveiiienl in lighting was made a few years 
previous to tlie Kn'iich lievoliition by the 
Intnuluetioa of piirulKilic reflec^tors, which 
eoiiecntrute und throw forward iu u hori/.ontal 
direction the rays of hgiit prom'ding from lamps 
pluiHHl in their foci. At the sutiie time the re¬ 
volving frame carrying the Iuiiijm and reflectom 
wus introdueeil. This mode of lighting is termed 
the catoptric or reflecting system. U is so culled 
in opiKwition to tiie diojftric or refracting Nystern, 
in which the illumination is produced by ii 
central lamp, the rays from which arc trans¬ 
mitted through a (*ornhination of lenses hy which 
it is surrouruh*d. The adoption of lenses in iight- 
hoiisi'M, tlunigli suggested us far tHu*k os the 
middle of the cighlt^Mdh century, was first 
curried into practical effect in 1811) by M. 
Augustin Krcsnel (q.v.). The advantages which 
this systi'in |H>sse8scs over tliut of reflectors lias 
led to its adoption in most lightliouses. Fresnel 
also combined the two systcuis, the nppurattui 
consisting of u number of rings of gloss of various 
dmmeters, urrungetl one uImivc uiiothcr in on 
ovnl form. The middle rings form a cylindrical 
lens through which the rays from the i*t‘ntrat 
lamp arc trunstnitied by nfraction, wtiile the 
other rings or prisms arc constructed in such a 
manner us to |Mrojcct by teflecHou the light from 
the foi!us in a direction |mnUlcl with lh£ rcfnu'tcd 
rays. The light thus obtained is tenued the 
coludioptrii; light. A moditlcation of the dioptric 
and ciitadioptric systems was introduced by 
Thomas Stevenson imd^T the designation of the 
kidophotal Nystern, Its objeirt being to effect the 
usehil application of the vchok of the light. The 
lantern of a lighthouse is shown in the dgure. 
As the revolving system Is of great weight, a 
niervury boat is employed to relieve the load on 
the engine or motor. 


it can be distinguished from any other in Its 
neighbourhood. Distinguishing marks \chaf- 
oelers) in common use are: Axed light; flushing 
light, showing one flash at intervals of a few 
seconds; group-flosiiing lights, showing two or 
ntore flashcji in quick succession, followed by a 
longer period of darkness; and occulting lights, 



ITic Lantern-room of a Liirhthouiic 


Part of the framework le removed to khow the Ivnaea 
and revolving frame. 

which allow u flxed light and arc ccii|Mied for a 
few seconds at regular iutcrvals. A system of 
alternate flashes and eclipses (on tlie Morse 
alphabet principle) lias been in some cases 
adopted to mark fwurtlcular lights. Coloured 
lights, red and green, arc also used with any of 
the foregoing characters to produce further 
dlstincUuns, but in general only to mark danger 
arcs, or in oonjunction with a white flash, as the 
tinted-glass shades seriously impair the power 
of the liglit, the colour of which, moreover. Is 
not easily distinguishable in foggy weather. To 
produoe the various characters requires the use 
of a revolving apparatus bearing the lenses. To 
give great ^Uluminotion tieis ot superimposed 
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leases, eacll with a setiarate burner in iU focus, 
are in some oases employed* 

Oil, pcuticulariy mineral oil, is employed in 
plain wi^k burneni or with incandescent mantles* 
Gas has been substituted for oil in some light¬ 
houses; oll-gus and acetylene are success^ly 
employed in illuminating buoys for the guidance 
of vessels. Oil-gas buoj's are chuigcd to a pres¬ 
sure of perhaps ten atmospheres, giving a con¬ 
tinuous light for throe or four niontlu* The 
electric ^ight has been adopted for a number 
of lighthouses, notably at tlic Isle of May, the 
Lisard, and Isle of Wight. The Eddystone and 
Bell liock are the two most celebrated British 
lighthouses. The illiist ration shows a section of 
the Eddystone lighthf>usc, built by Sir J. K. 
Douglass in 188!£. The manner in which the 
stones Iwk to one another is shown. The lamp 
is 183 feet above high-water level, and below it 
arc the living-rooms, oil and genera! stores, and 
water-tank. Other important lighthouses on the 
British (^»iu(t arc those of Skcrryvorc and the 
Dhu Harttu'h, IkiIIi on the western coast of Sc'ot- 
lund; the Wolf iloek lighthouse at the entrance 
to the Knglmh Channel; that of tlu* Bishop Uock 
off (he Sdlly Islands; and the Chickens’ Bock 
lignt south of the Isle of Man. 

Lightning, u flush of ligiit resulting from a 
Nudd'/n (iiseliargc of atmosj)hcric electricity. It 
inuy be a rliffused rcddish-w'hilc or violet flash, 
seemingly sproao over a amsidcnible extent of 
the sky (wArrf /igA/ning), or u zigzag or rather 
sinuous lino of vei^ lirilliant light, resulting from 
a difK*hargc betwe^m two clouds or l>etween a 
cloud and the earth. Heat lightning is unaccom¬ 
panied by tbunder; it is now' generally held to 
be the reflection from aqueous va|x>ur and clouds 
4>t u discharge or'cnrring licyond the horison. 
Somc'tiiucs during a thunder-storm globe lightning 
U seen, the Hashes taking the, appearance of 
bsdis of Are falling slow em«ugh for the eye to 
follow their mo\'cinent. Experiments show that 
the duruttoti of a (fash of lightning is iivson- 
ceivably small, in some instances not more than 
fi millionth part of a second. The Bpectrum of 
lightning shows the presence of incandescent 
nitrogen, oxygt*fi, hydrogen, and sodium* Cer¬ 
tain elcctro$<*(if>ic e\)>critncnta seem to show that 
previous Ui a discharge bedween two clouds 
internal discharges arc taking place in both. 
Lightning in passing through ^ air and non¬ 
conductors, metallic rods, Ssc.t exhibits all the 
phenomena of the (lassagc of a vciy great quan* 
tity of electricity; it kills animals, spUta trees 
and stones, and melts Udii wires, ^metimes 
on entering the earth the lightning melts the 
silioeous substances In its way, producing the 
tubes called fuiguritee^ After a lightning dis¬ 
charge the peculiar odour of ozone may lie 
observed, as in the neighbourhood of an clectriG 


machine. Objects at a distance ftom a place 
of diselioigc may have previously been charged 
with electricity by the imiuction of the clouds; 
the distant discharge suddenly sets f^ee this 
electricity so that it passes through the objects 
to the ground, produciQg a return ehoek; men 
and unlinoU have often l>eeii kilted in titis way. 
—Thunder is due to the sudden disturbance of 
the air pro<!iieed by a lightning discharge; tlic 
long rolluig effect is perha(M due to echoes friuu 
the clouds, perbu|Hi piully to then* being a 
number of disehurgi's at different distances ftom 
the observer. Sound travels at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures alxMit 1BK) fet't iM:r second, so that a 
thundcr-chip from a tlistance of one mile would 
reach us in about live scooiuis. Sec Conductoft 
Electririty, 

Lightning Arrester, u device instulled in the 
central- and sub-slut ions of electricity supply 
schemes, and alsf> on electric railway trains and 
trninoars, to protect the insulation of the plant 
from destruction hy the action of the abnormal 
pressures due to lightning. They provide a 
stiilablc |iath to earth for these cliarges. In 
some cnitoH the ]>iilh eonsists of one or more 
air-gaps, with u eurlnm r(*N}stuncc in series. When 
the line becHjimrs charged, the pressure Is sufllcicnt 
to jump the air-spaces on the gaps, and the 
main supply follows through the ares pnklumt. 
These unw must be immediately broken, and 
the cArbon resistance, keeping down the current, 
assists in tliis way, but a magnetic blow-out is 
customary. The principle of this lu'tion is the 
dellection of the current-oonveying arc by a 
magnetic field. Another ty|K* makes use of tW4> 
horns with an air-gap bdween them, which la of 
continuously increasing length from bottom to 
P'p. When the charge jumps the gap, the cur¬ 
rent passing is used In a coil to set up a magnetio 
field, which dcflocU the arc up the horns, thus 
increasing Its length until it breaks. 

LlgbtiUng-conductor. Sec Conductor, 

Lights, in public worship. I«igbt lii Scripture 
is frequently referred to ns a symbol of the 
Divine Presence, and in the rituals of the .lews 
and early <8iristians candles and candlesticks, or 
lamps, played an imfsirtant part, ('undies were 
lighted during the rising of the gospel, at Imp- 
tisms, at fiiiicrals, and ruiiud tlic tombs of 
martyrs. This cs^remony was forbidden to be 
practised in ccmeUu'lcs by th<! CrmncU of Elvira, 
A.o. 305, but it was continued in the churdics 
not only for the iicrsons buried within Ukeir 
walls, but for hU aho made provision for its 
observance on the anniversary of their de4tth. 
The Feast of the I’urificaUon was |N»piilarly 
called Candlemas, on accomtt of the numerous 
lights employed In Sts ceremonies. In the Boman 
Catholic Church lights are kept burning during 
the celebration of Mass. Candlesticks, and some- 
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iinicH canrllcft, are placed on the altar in many 
Ktiftllsh churchcH, but they are not lighted for 
cTn^tiioiiial purposes excerpt by the rttiiakisiN. 
S<'c Jtiiiuiluim, —Cf. Vernon Staley, Studies in 
Ceremo^iid, 

Light-ship, or Light-boat, a vessel, usually 
single*iiiUHte<l, serving us u lighthouse in posj- 
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lions where a fixed Htru(‘ture Is iinprm'ti<Mible. 
A lunteni, fltt.nl wilti Argand luiufm pUuxKl In 
the foci of puritliolie refleetors, is built on the 
iiiUHtheud. They art' less cllb'ieiit and more 
expensive in iiuiintenaiuv than land lights. 

Lignite, or Brown Coal (q.v.), (‘onifiressixl 
and altennl vegetuhlc matter iniemuMliuU* in 
qualities tadwerii |H'at and eoal. It ocn^urs rhielly 
in the ('aiiioxoie strata in many Kimqiean eoiiii- 
tricH, ofTaHHiiudly in thk'k lietls, us in (ih*rmaiiy 
and France, and is much used us fuel in Central 
Kuro|H*. 

LIgny (Icn-yf*), a village of Belgium, not far 
from t'hurleroi. U is famous for Uie battle 
fought here betwo(»n the Frc^neh under Nu|Mjlcon 
ami the Prussians under BUleher, Kith June, 
1815. Nu|a>leoii w'as vietorious. Svv QmUre~ 
bras; IVaterhMt, 

Lig'ula, or Llg'ule, in botany, a strap-shaped 
|K'tul of tiowers ctf the ord, Compositu*: also 
the moinbrane whieh oex^urs at the base of the 
luiuinu of a g^uss leaf, and the iongue-Bha}>cd 
outgrowtii from the base of the leaf of SclagincUa 
and some cUher Lyeo|>ods. Hence the term 
b'giilair, applied espi>cin]|y to the ray florets of 
Com|H)sitie. 

Ltguorl (lig-n-t^'t^), Alphoiuo Marin dr, Italian 
prelate and founder of the Uedrinptorlsts, liorn 
1(100, and died 1787. In 1782 be founded a 
monastery, the menihen. of which formed the 
Order of the Most Holy Redeemer, lie was mode 


bishop by Clement XIII (1762), ant# retired in 
1775. He was beatified in 1810, canonized in 
1830, and created a doctor of the Church in 
1871. 

Liguria, one of the chief maritime comparti- 
menti (divisions) of modem Italy, embracing 
the provinces of Genoa and Porto Maurizio, and 
including the toMms of Spezia, Genoa, and S. 
Hemo. Area, 2038 sq. miles; pop, 1,200,500, 
In the third century b.c. Liguria became a 
lionmn province, was occupied by the Lom¬ 
bards in the seventh century, and partly fell to 
the House of Savoy In 1388. In the tliirU'enth 
century the present compartimento fomicd the 
Republic (»f (h*noa. 

Ligurian Republic* From 1707 to 1805 the 
Hcpiiblie f)f (h‘noa existed iis the Ligurian 
Republie, under n deiiimTutie ('onstitutioii 
grunted by Bonaparte. In 1805 the republic 
was annexed to France, an<l fnan 1814 to 1800 
formed part of the Kingdom of Snniinia. 

Ligurian Sea, an unn of the Mediterranean, 
iM’tweeii CorNiea urirl the Ligurian maiidand. 
The iiortluTii exlnMuity is the Gulf of Genoa. 

LI Hung Chang, Cbitiese Htatohinaii. born in 
1823. died in 1001. first diNtiiigni.Hhfxl hinibclf by 
the suppresHinn of tlie 'ruiping rclielH (1803), in 
whieh he was assibU’d bv * Chinese ’ Gordon. He 
WHS sulMoqiiently VkxToy of the metropolitan 
province of Chihli, W!ls also made Supcrintemlcnt 
of Trade, and pruetieally conducted the foreign 
policy of Cliinu. He nrrnngcxl treaties with Peru 
and Japan, and one witii France on the con¬ 
clusion of the Krunco-CluiuMSc War in 1880. In 
1805 he rcpri«cnt(ri the cmpc'ror in the negotia¬ 
tions at the end of ilie war with Japan. The 
following year he travelltHl thnmgh Kumpe and 
the (biited States. The Boxer iiioveriient was 
sueeosxfully handled by him.—Cf. Sir R. K. 
Douglas, Li Hung Chang. 

Lilac (Syringn intlgaria, nat. ord. Oleacee), a 
ffunitiur fragrant-fiowered shrub. 8 to 10 feet 
high, is a native of Soiith-Kastcm Euro|)e and 
Asia, and was introduced into Britain some 800 
years ago under the name pipe tree. There arc 
several varieties, the most common colour of 
the flowers being lilac, but some arc M*hite. 

Lllburae, John, political figitator and writer 
of imniphlets, bom 1014, died 1057. For his 
attacks on the Church and on Cromwell he 
suffered many times at the hands of the law, 
and became something of a popular hero. Hume 
describes him as “ the most turbulent, but also 
the most upright and courageous of men 

LUIoTcesB, the lilies, a la^ natural order of 
monocotyledons. They are stemless herbs, or 
shrubs with a simple or branched trunk, with 
bulbous or fascicled roots. They have six hy- 
pogynoug.w perigynom stamens, with usually 
introrse anthers; a thrcc-ccUcd ovary, cadi cell 
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being iisuiiTiy inany-ovulod; an entire style; and and elegantly f<»mied (tnwen. The flower eon* 


a capsular fhi it. They arc much more abundant 
in temperate climates than in the tropics, where 
tlicy chisfly exist in on arborescent state. The 
lily, frittllary, hyacinth, Star of Bethlehem, tulip, 
dragon-tree, squill, aloe, onion, and garlic belong 
to this order. 

Lilith (Hcb., night fairy), according to Rab¬ 
binical legends, Adam's first wife, motlier of 
giants and demons. She was believed to be 
C 8 |)ccialiy hostile to ctiildrcn, and amulets were 
worn to wartl off her influeiUH*. 

Lille {let; 1*']. ifr/ssfl), a town of France, 
capital of the department of Nord, near the Uel- 
ginii frontier, and fonncriy in Frcneli Flanders. 
It is one of the <;hicf mamirac*tiiring towns of 
Frunee, and the chief fortress of the tiorth-cast. 
The Haute and Ibtssc Drdic, sluggish streams, 
traverse the town, and arc i^onncctcd by a canal, 
wliile the country unmnd i. <0 flat that for about 
miles it eun lie laid under water. The manu¬ 
factures include linen md tidioii thread fabrics, 
line woollen clolli, ..clv?t 4 j. ..i;d car|>cts. The 
faclnrlcs of Lille eo’c* ’jiM • i r..»‘ whole range 
of textile goo<U. t''••Ui •• *« « machinery, 

paper, and bvt h..,;.!'’ ' prwviucetl. 

Founded in 4 * ^. Ic' -11 , 1 :%’ Lille originally 

iH'Iongei! t'* Me 1 ‘oiiu..- 'f Kl:i;iut v>. but eventu¬ 
ally came uo'. r lomumlion of Burgundy, 
Austria, an., sr -('(^t*t>ety. In 1007 it was 

taken by Xl*’. and was fortilicd by Vau- 

ban. Aft i 1 su'gt; of several months it was 
reduced by Lugone and MarlUirough in 1708, 
but w'us restored to France by the Feace of 
Htrccht in 17L'). In 1702 it was ineffectually 
iiesicged by the Anslriuns. During the Kuro|M*an 
War Lille was declared an o)H*n town (24th Aug., 
*1014), and it was occii|iic‘d by German troo|m 
on 2nd Sejit. They (piittcd it on 5th Sept., but 
))ombarcle<l the city on 11th Oct., and rc-cntcrcd 
it on the 12th. Lille remained in German fios- 
KCKsion till 17th Oct., 1018. Pop, 217,807. 

Lllllbulle'ro, originally, it Is said, a walch- 
wor<t of llir Irish Homan Catholics in their 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641; afterwards, 
Uic refrain and name of a poliik^l song, com¬ 
posed in f>r about 1A87, which became popular 
among supiKUiers of William HI. The words 
arc dreadful doggerel. 

LHlo, George, English dramatist, bom 1002 , 
died 1730. lie is chiefly remembered for his 
play The London Merchant, or the Hieiory of 
George BamweU, a bourgeoU tragedy with a moral 
attached. He adapted the fuirtly-Shakespcarcan 
play PerieUt, and wrote a new play on the 
subject of Ardm of Fevernhamm 

Lily, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Liliaoesr. 
The root b a scaly bulb; the leaves simple, 
scattered, or vcrticillate; the stem herbaceous, 
simple, and bearing at tlie summit very large 


lists of six petaloid 8 e)Nils, the mlyx and corolla 
being alike in fonn and colour. There arc many 
Bpedea, those l»est known In Europe being tlie 
white, orange, and scarlet lilies, the tiger lily, Ac. 
The common white lily {IMinm candidwn) is a 
native of Syria, Persia, and oUier Eastern coun¬ 
tries. The finest American sp<x‘ies is the L. 
stiperbiim, whic'li grows in marsluw to tlie height 
of fl or 8 feet, licaring rcllcxtxl onuigc flowers 
spotted with black. A well-known Japanese 
lily (L. auraiwn) is one of the nobU^sl flowering 
plants in exislnur, and highly fragrant. L. 
gigantrum grows to fhe height of 12 fcc*t. In 
the Middle Ages and in inmlcrn tiiiuw the w'hito 
lily has bcim the ctiibicin of cluistity; hcncx^ the 
Virgin Mary is often n*pn^*nted with a lily In 
her hand or by her side. 

Lily-of-the-vallcy {€^onmttaHn mq/d/is), a 
plant of the nat. oni. Litiamc, diKtingiiUhed for 
Its beautiful fragrant lM'li-Klin|)rd flowem. It is 
found in lCuro]K\ Anui. and Nort h America. The 
flowers, generally wJiitc, form a terminal uni¬ 
lateral raceme on u curved stalk. 

Lima, capital city of IVni, founded by Fran- 
ci'M'O Pi/.iirm in 1535, lii^s at the foot of granite 
hills, on the intcrmUlcnt stn'uin Ulmac, whost* 
name was corrupUxl into Lliiin. The |xirt is 
Callao, 7 iiiikm distant. The city shows tie 
usual elicHs-bonrd form, bu; has more of an old 
Spanish as|)cct than Buco". or Siinliag<». Wliai 
ap{>ear to Ut siilwtunttul houses arc only of brick, 
adobe, or tiinlier. The rniversity of IJinu is 
the oldest in the New Worhl; then? arc many 
(diurehes ami convents, and a viTy )arg<* btilN 
ring. Lima is eoiuie<*t<‘d with (Uiltiui by iHith 
steamer and rail. In Jan., 1HHI, the town eapiiu- 
UXvd tu the (^liliiiiiH, who occupied it for two 
yean. Pop. 715,<MML 

Llmbourg, or Limburg, a province of Bel¬ 
gium, separated by the Maas from Dutch I.im* 
burg; area, 031 sq. miles; |M>p. (1010), 300,031. 
Hasselt is the capital. 

Limburg, a province? of Holland, partly inter¬ 
sected by the Mans; area, H47 sq. ntilcs; fsip. 
(1020), 450,012. Agriculture and catUc-n:aring 
are the chief iKX'UiMitioiw, and Uicm is a large 
export trade in butter and eiiccsc. The capital 
is Maastricht. Before 1830 Limburg, with Lim¬ 
burg, Belgium, formed the duchy of that name. 

Limburg, a city of llessc-Nassau, Prussia, 
known us Limburg-on-Lahn. l*bc cathodral dates 
from the tenth century, but has been restored. 
Iluring the European War Limburg hml un 
internment camp. Railway rolling-stock ami 
doth arc maniif^iirrd. In the Middle Ages 
Limburg cxisieil as a town (Electorate of Tr 6 v(»). 
and pas^ to llessc-Nassau in 1803. The Lim- 
burger Chnmik is an important historical work 
on fourteenth-century Rhineland. Pop. 10,095. 
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Llmet CaO, the oxide of the metal calcium. 
It duett not occur free in nature, but in the fonii 
of ttolu itt widely diatributed, more especially as 
the carbonate CuCOi (see CaieUe and LitnesUme)m 
The jiurc oxide is obtained when Icelond-spar 
or ilnest marble is heated to bright redness in 
an o{>en vessel. Combined with carbonic, sul¬ 
phuric, and phosphoric oxides it constitutes large 
rock masses, and even mountains; as sulphate 
or curiionatc It is present in sea and other 
waters ill solution; It Is a constituent of good 
soils and of a great number of minerals; and is the 
essential foundation of the hard parts of animals 
and of certain algal plants. 

Ordinary lime, or quicklime, is manufactured 
on a large scale by burning chalk or limestone. 
The operation is conducted In brickwork kilns, 
the limqis of limestone being mixed with cool 
or other cmnhitstiblc material. In modern kilns 
the process is cf>ntinuous, and fresh limestone 
and coal arc supplied at the top os the Utnc is 
removal at the tiottoin. TJic lime thus obtained 
(xmtuins various Impurities, such as silica, alu¬ 
mina, and iron comimunds. Ouriiig the process 
of buniing, enormous quuiititics (»f carbon di¬ 
oxide arc evolved, and arc usually allowed to 
e8<ai|>c into the utr. If much clay is present in 
the limestone, care is required to prevent the 
muss from fkislng, when it is tenned dead-bumi. 
Lime midily ubfuirlw Ixtth moisture and carbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere, and should be 
kept in nir-tight tins. Pure lime is a soft, white 
sulMtonce, of the 8{>cciHc gravity of about 
It is quite infusible except at the temperature 
of the electric furnace, but when heated in the 
oxyhydmgen blowpipe it bcoomea white-hot and 
incniutoscent. When water (I part) is added to 
quicklime (3 parts) it is rapidly absorlied, with 
the evolution of ipueh heat and va}n>ur. This 
ennstitutes the phenomenon of slaking. The 
heat proectHls from the i^omhination of the water 
with the time, forming hydrate of lime or ctUciutn 
hydrtKtidr, Cu(OTl)|, which is n white powder 
containing 75*7 parts of lime to 24*8 parts of 
water. The hydroxide Is sparingly soluble in 
c«>ld water, but still less soluble in hot; the satu¬ 
rated solution at the ordinary temperature con- 
tuiim 0*14 per (*cnt of the hydroxide, and is 
known as lime-imilrr. Tlus solution He astringent 
and soincwlittt acrid hi taste, has a distinct 
alkaline reaction, turning red litmus blue, and 
rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, 
yielding a precipitate of calcium carbonate. 
When riUsed to a bright red heat, slaked lime 
is decHimposed into water and calcium oxide, 
('hlorinc combines directly with lime, forming 
the very important substance, us^ in bleaciiing, 
called chloride of Kme or hleaMng^poepder, It is 
formed by passing chlorine gas over slaked lime* 
Chloride of lime is also used as a disinfectant. 


The uses of lime are very numerous. In the 
manufacture of basic Bessemer steel (see Steel) 
it combines w'ith phosphorus and other impurities 
and forms about one-half of what ds called 
* Thomas slog*, which, when ground, makes a 
cheap and efficient fertilizer; it is employed in 
the early stages of leather dressing to remove 
hair, fat, Ac., from the hides; it is in metal¬ 
lurgy as a flux; for neutralizing acids; fur making 
all varieties of mortars and cements; in agri¬ 
culture for manuria] purposes, the mafii effects 
being due to its rapid conversion into the soluble 
calcium bicarironate in tlic soil; in the chemical 
laborat<»ry as a drying agent: for decomposing 
ammonium suits and griicruting ammonia; and 
in the materia medica, chiefly as an antacid. 

Lime, or Linden (Tiliu, nat. ord. Tiliacco:), 
a large titte, with alternate, sinipie, and cordate 
leaves, and swect-scoutcfi flowers, dls}x>8cd on 
a common peduncle. The common linden {T, 
euTopcea) is a well-known tree. The inner bark 
of all the Sperries is very tenacious; it is culled 
baet, and mats arc mode of it in Russia in large 
quantities. The W(»od is rather soft, close- 
grained, and much used hy turners. The Ainert- 
caii lime, or buss-wood (T. americdna), is Also 
a large and beautiful tree. 

Lime (Ctfrus mvdica, ocidu), u small globular- 
shtt{>cd lemon, the fruit of a shrub about 8 feet 
high. It is a native of India and China, but was 
introduced into Euroix: long l>cforc the orange, 



Lime (Orfmi meAce, odda) 


and is now extensively cultivated in the ooutJi 
of Europe, the West Indies, and some parts of 
Southern America. The fruit is agreeably acid, 
and its juice is employed in the production of 
citric acid, and in iMverages. 

Llm'axick, a seaport - city and cajdtal of 
Limeridr^'tlounty, Ireland; on the Shannon at 
the head of the estuary. It coiulsU of three 
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partot English town (on King’s Island), Irish 
town, and Newtown Pery (mmiem). The prin¬ 
cipal buildings are the cplsi^opal cathedral of 
St. Mary, the Homan Catholic cathedral of 
St. John, and a castle built by King John. 
Limerick is the leading port on the west coast 
for the shipment of dairy produce. It was 
the lost stronghold of King James at the Re- 
%'olution; and the treaty stone, near Thomond 
Hridgc, still marks the spot where the famoiu 
Treaty Bf Limerick was signed in 1001 . Pop. 
3S,518. 

iimirick, comity of Ireland, province of 
f- *; mca, A8i>,8-t2 acres. The principal 
riv the Shannon, the cstimry of which forms 

r f the northern boundary, the county 
i • vatcred by the Maigitc, Deel, and Mulkcar, 
V . * ' .e and dairy fanning arc general, and 
111 . ..ntities of fann produce arc exported. 
*•* ^.'.<•*■ 0 . 

ue is one of the various forms in 
■'hich i:\,\ 'iPt carbonate (airlionntc of lime) 
viecuru .iraiK*. The crystallised iiaturo] forms 
oV the .rtia.: catcite and aragonite (q.v.). 

“hen pun*, *1 has the composition CaCO,, or 

jiarts ot lime to 44 parts of carbon dioxide. 
Most variet.cH of Mmrstonc are highly impure, 
r id contain '•cg?iesium oarl.M>natc, silica, alu¬ 
mina, and ir t • >.qHiunds. They arc compara¬ 
tively soft an<i v Ik* 8 cnit*^hc*d with u knife, 
and all, e;:ccpt l.ighly niugnesian varieties, 
effervesce when a dmp of <rih)*r lu'id or vinegar 
is added. When pim*. tiu k dissolves com¬ 
pletely in dilute? hydrocl.. « nitric ac*id. 
Limestone lielongs to wf ned the sedi- 

mcrd-iiry rocks, and ft nart owca its 

origi''. to the dc «; 'i* • f* "mains of sea 
sKirgamstns on oh f many coses 

well-preserved 11 . s..- 'I id skeletons of 

marine organisms are foun* .iiliedded in the 
limestone (/ossi/s). i^iinestoncs arc very com¬ 
mon, and form enormous rock masses on the 
surf:i.''r* of the earth; os they arc liardcr than 
the dissociated clays, and have well-marked 
joints pcrpena.cular to the bedding, they often 
form characteristic escarpments mountain 
cflgcs. As a rule limestone has a crystalline 
texture and occasionally a granular appearance. 
Different specimens vary considerably in colour 
and also in speciAc gravity, namely, from 2*5 
to 2*0. A mixture of carbonate, of calcium with 
dolomite (calcium magnesium carbonate) is 
frequently met with, and is known as doiomitU 
or magnesian limestone. A variety of very flne- 
grain^ compact limestone is used in Htbography, 
the best being that obtained near Pappenheim 
and Soinbofen, in Bavaria. Varieties of limestone 
am (1) CAalk, a white earthy rock, which occurs 
in thick beds In the south of England, and which 
oooskU in large port of the remains of minute 


sea organisms known as fbraminifrra; (8) OotHe 
or roestone, a white or yellow granular rode 
mass, which forms part of the Jurassle beds of 
the Midlands and eastern portions of England. 
See Lfmr; Cfiaik; Gro/ogtf; Ae* 

Limit, in mnUiematics, a fixed value to which 
a variable approximaiet as closely as may be 
required. As on example, let a vi^able take in 
succession all values which liuve the form of the 
reciprocal of a (lOHiiive integer, l.e. the values 
ii L L • « • 1(1 this case the limit of the 

variable is 0; for the nth value is 1/n, and this 
and all succeeding values differ from 0 by leas 
than any assigned numlier if we make a suitable 
choice of n; c.g. 1 /«, l/(n + 1), 1 /(n -I- 8), . , . 
are all hw than 1 /10* if n Is 10* 4 -1. A precise 
deiinition of iimit Is given, with ample illustra¬ 
tion, in works on the calculus (q.v.).—Cf. K. P. 
P. Bisarre, Af)pUed Co/culus. 

Limitation, in English law, a certain time, 
assigned by statute, within wliioh an action must 
l>c brought, varying according to the subject of 
action. This mat ter is regulat^ by certain Acts 
of Parliament, called Statutes of Limitation. 
According to those now in force, actions arc 
limited os follows: actions for the recovery of 
land, roiit-chnrgc. or rerlcmptiun of inortgagt*s, 
to twelve yean af*cr right iu*crued; of d^ or 
(ovenunt, if founded on n deed, to twenty yean, 011 
less fonnal agreement, to years after breach; 
bills, proinlBsory notes, trade accounts, arrears 
of rent or dower, to six yeurH. Actions for slander 
arc barred after two years; actk»ns on penal 
statutes, if brought by the party injured after 
two years, if brought by a common informer after 
one year. Actions by the Crown relating to land 
nre liinitod to sixty yean. An action for assault, 

I 'ittcry, Ac., iniiHt he brought within four years, 
an action for death by accident within one year. 
In a charge of murder the injured peixon must 
have died within a year and a day of the time 
when the injury was inflicted. These limitations 
do not apply to prosecutions for crime, which 
may be instituted at any time, nor do they 
apply to actions against a trustee tor any fk*aud 
or fraudulent breach of trust to which the trustee 
was privy, or for the recovery of trust properly 
retained by the tnistre or converte<l to his own 
use. If the person to whom a right of action 
has accrued is under disability, e.g. Intoncy or 
insanity, or if the person against whom it has 
accrued is at the time beyond the seas, the 
general rule is that the period of limitation docs 
not begin to run until the disability has ceased 
or the absentee has returned, but tlie utmost 
limit in actions relating to land Is thirty years, 
however many disabilities there may be. The 
American law Is mainly Iioied on the English 
statutes. For the law of limitation In Bootland 
see PretcHpiUm, The term limitation Is also 
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applied to those words in a deed or wilt which 
dchne or * Jiinit * the extent of the interests 
given by it. 

Limited Liability Gompanlea. A feature of 
rr<'<'rit ycurs has lieen the rapid growth in the 
nuriilier of <!Oinpunics ineorfioratcid with limited 
liability. The statute law eoneerning such eom- 
punirs is enibiKlicd nminiy in the Coiiipunies 
((UiiiHolulttUon) Act, 10UH. Ijy virtue of that 
Act no iiNMoeiation of more than ten iientons 
can Ix* foriiwd for the piir|N)se of bunking, or 
of more than twenty persons for the pur|>ose of 
carrying on a busiiiess for gain unless registered 
under the Act, or formed in pursuance of another 
statute or letters patent, or engaged In working 
mines witiiin the StuiumHes. i^*vcn |>crHons 
may, however, register theiiiHelvc's os u <‘oin« 
pany. 

The Act dcMils witli three kinds of companies: 
(1) iinliiiiited (‘oinpnnies, (2) companies limited 
hy giiaruiite(*N, nn<l (:i) companies liiiiited by 
shares. Tiie first mentioned are extremely rare, 
as each memlKT is liabte for tlie whole debts 
of the (company (us in an onlinury partnersliip), 
but only <turing the pt'riod of liis memliership 
and for one year thereafter. Of the second class 
then! are also few extunples. The liability of each 
iik'iuIht is iimltcd to the amotmt whieli he 
hiui undertaken to eontrilnite to meet tlie liahi- 
lit i(*s of the <*<iin()any In t he event of a winding-up, 
and continues so long as lie remains u memt>rr 
and for a further year. The third (‘lass is of 
the utmost iinfMirtunee and frcipteney. The 
niembecB* llaliillty is limited to the amount (if 
any) remaining unpaid u|)on the shanks held by 
them. If the shares arc fully paid, then* is no 
further liability, however deeply involved the 
('ompany may lie. 

A reglst<*r^ eom{mny is a cor|)orate bmly, 
capable of entering Into (*ontructs, and of suing 
and l>eiitg sued In its corporate capacity, having 
|H*riK‘tual succession and a common M'al, and 
with jH»wcr to hold lands. It is a persona or 
iM'ing distinct from the persona composing it, 
who limy change from time to time without 
ufTceting the legal persona of the conipuny. Its 
* nationality * is determined by the place of 
registration lm^|)cetive of the nationality of the 
mctnl>crs. 

('om|»anies liinitetl by shares arc divided into 
two elasst's—* public * and * private Tlie latter 
class of company is delincd by the above Act 
and the Com|>anic8 Act, 1918, as one which by 
its Articles (a) restricts the right to transfer its 
shares; (6) limits the number of Its members 
(exclusive of iKisons who ore in the employ¬ 
ment of the company, mid of persons who, 
having liccn ibrtnerly in the cmployiueflt of tlie 
company, were widle in such employment and 
htt\’e continued after the deterniinatkm of such 


employment to be members of the* company) 
to fifty; and (e) prohibits any invitation to the 
public to subscribe for any shares or debentures 
of the company. A private company has certain 
privileges denied to a public company. Thus, 
for example, it need not have more than two 
mernljcrs; it ncnl not file with the Registrar of 
.Toint Stock Conipanies a pnispectus or statement 
in licit thereof or an annual baluiux! sheet; and 
it can cnmiiicncc business immediately on incor- 
{Kirafion without waiting until u 8tx*ciftc mini¬ 
mum tiiinilicr of shares have l>ccn subscribed 
and the directors have paid on their qualifica¬ 
tion sliures the cash due on application and 
Allotment. 

Fully 75 per cemt of the companies incorporated 
witli limited liability are private companies. The 
advantages of cemdutding business through this 
medium arc numerous and well-rt'cognizcd. For 
cxuinple, there is the ]>nramount consideration 
of the limitation of liability for debts, already 
r<‘fcrred to. Then again, facilities for bonow'ing 
are increased—debentures or dclieiiture stock 
secured on the company's undertaking may l>e 
issued, or advanc^es may l>e obtained on security 
of the amount unpaid on the slinres (the *pti- 
culled capital'); further capital is more cosily 
obtained owing to the limitation of liability, as 
ill the event of adversity only the capital invested 
can be lost; the business is more readily carried 
on or disposed of in the event of death; new 
fn<‘ml>cr8 are assumed by the simple method of 
issuing or transferring sliun^, &c. 

A (•ompany is iiieoriioruled liy filing with the 
Ri'gistrar of Joint Stock ('onipunies in Ixindon, 
FUtinburgh, or Dublin, a Memorandum of Asso¬ 
ciation and (generally, and, in the ease of a 
private company and one limited by guarantee,* 
always) Artieles of Assoeiutinn, along with cer¬ 
tain sul)sidiur>’ documents. The Memorandum 
and the Artieles must be signed by seven (if 
tlie company is a private one, two) persons, 
who must each subscribe for at least one share. 
These signatories are members of the eompany, 
and must be entered in the Register of Members 
os such. Any person — bankrupt, married 
woman, alien, or infant—^may sign. 

The Memorandum of Association is the charter 
of the company, and ton great care cannot be 
exercised In ita preparation. By law it must 
contain the following particulars; 

(1) The name of the company, which must not- 
80 resemble that of another company as to be 
likely to deceive, and which must end with the 
word * Limited * (but this may be dispensed with 
by the Board of Trade if the company la not 
carried on for gain). The name may be changed 
liy Bpedd resolution and with consent of the 
Board of>Tmde. 

(2) Hie part of the United Kingdom where 
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Ihc rpgistArd oinoc is to be situated (BnglAnii, 
Scotland, or Ireland). 

(8) The objecU of the i^oiiipany. This is a 
most important clause, as on it depend the powers 
of the company, any aift not authorized by it 
being ultra vires and null. Kxtremely wide 
general powers are always taken, us the * objects ’ 
clause con be altered only in special coses and 
with the sanction of the court. 

(4) A declaration that the liability of the 
membcHi Is limited. 

(5) The amount of the nominal capital of the 
company and its division into shares (unless 
the company is limited by guarantee and has 
no share coipital). Different classes of shares 
may be created, c.g, prcfcrmec, ordinary, and 
deferred, of different anioiints and with different 
rights Ixith as regards dividends and as regards 
repayment of capital in t he event of a winding-up. 
The nominal capital may lie tnert^osed or redueeil 
by resohilion, but the eunUrination of the court 
is also necessary to any reduction. 

Tlie iiioniorandum of a company limited by 
guuraiitee must luld a declaration of the under¬ 
taking iiientiuncd supra, 

yhe Articles of Association are tlie regiitationH 
of the eom]iany f<»r the managenicnt of its 
internal affairs. If Articles are not registered, 
Table A of Lite .\f't of 11H18 applies; and the 
table also applies s(» far as not excluded or 
niodiHod by any Arti^'les registered. The Articles 
deal with the |N>wer8 and duties of directors, calls 
on shares, transfer and forfeiture of shares, pay¬ 
ment of dividends, meetings, voting rights, the 
accounts, Ac. Power to alter the capital must 
be contained in the Articles licforc such altera¬ 
tion can be efTected. The Articles may be 
^tiered by special resolution for the licncfit of 
the company within the powers of the Memo¬ 
randum. 

Tlie business of a company is usually iimnugcd 
by directors. They must not make secret |ht- 
sonal prohts, n<»r can they delegate their potrers 
unless authorized by the .\rticles of Associa¬ 
tion. 

A general meeting of the company must be 
held annually. An extraordinary general meet¬ 
ing may be called at any time by the directors 
or by the requisite number of members. Resolu¬ 
tions passed at such mectinn may be of three 
classes: (1) ordinary, for which a bare majority 
suflloes; (2) extraordinaiy, passed by a majority 
of not less than three-fourths of the rnemlK'rs 
present in person or by proxy and entitled 
vote; and (8) special, pan^ as an extraordinary 
resolution and oonArmed by a majority at a 
subsequent meeting held not less than fcnirteen 
days nor more tlian one month thereafter. In 
cases (2) and (8) previous notice of intention to 
propose the resolution must have been given to 


the members. Tlie prooecflings at meetings must 
he ininulod. and the minutes, if signed by the 
chairman of tliut or the next sueeceding iiioi'ting, 
are evidctu*c of the procvi'dings. 

The exist ciuv of a etimptuiy is ended by the 
process of w'indiiig-iip. This may be (a) by 
order of the (xiurt; (6) by the voluntary act of 
the company; or (c) by voluntary act and under 
superN’isioti of the i^mrt. A company need not 
necessarily Ik* in ditlicult les in order to wind-up* 
See IJtptUftUnr. —Rini.iooiiAiuiv; N. IJndley, 
Trealhe on the l^nr of Conipanirs; K. 11. Palmer, 
Comjmny Prrct'dents, 

Llmnie^, a genus of fnwhwuler snails, 
having a lung sao instead of gills. They have 
the |x>wcr of flouting on their buck, and tTuwling 
along the surface Him. They are found in most 
parts of the world, and cK^eur fossil, C8|)ctdttlly 
in the Purbeek and Weuldi'ii. 

Llmnanthes, u genus of Cenuiiaeeir* L, 
/loMgluEU, u hardy annual with yellow aiul whiU; 
sweet-scenlcd flowers, provides ex<sdlent ^frNlder* 
for lioes. 

Limoges (li-niHr.li; mieient Augustorltum 
Lcmovicum), ii town of Kninee, capital of the 
department of Jltuite-Vienne, and former capital 
of Limousin. The prineipul building is the cathe¬ 
dral of St. Rtionne, eoiiiinenecil in 1278, left 
partially completed in 15.VI, and eoinplet^id lx- 
tween 187.5 and IHfM); artistic }Mmrlaiii, known 
as Limoges ware, is mantibc-tunnf; there arc also 
wool and eoiton spinning-mills, eloth-raetoriiw, 
foiindrio4i, puper-millH, and extensive shoe- and 
clog-muking estJibliHliments. Limogcsi was ori¬ 
ginally the en|>itul of the Gallic tritic the Lemo* 
vices. Pop. 82,181. 

Li'monite (Gr. IcimSn, a meadow), a very 
i> i|>ortant ore of iron, variotii*s of which arc 
lx>g in>n ore and bniwn liu!tiUitit/C. It is a 
hydroxide of a brownish csilour, ocxmrrtng In 
mammiltuted or iNitryoidal inasscH, and found in 
all iron-bearing distriela. Its fnxpieiit flimms 
structure is probably due to a tendency to cry¬ 
stallize ns grdhite (q.v.), with the l<»ss of some 
of its udsfirlNxl water. Its coinfioMiUon is usually 
near 2Ke,(>,. 8ll|0, yielding 50 {X^r cent of 
nii'tallie iron. 

Limousin (li-inO-san), ancient Lemovicea, a 
pre-revolutionary province of Kraiux*, on the 
area now occnipM by Haute-Vienne, Corr6ze, 
Creusc, and jurts of Dordogne and (*harenle. 

Limpet, a seu-snuil which clings to nK;ks 
partly by the adhesive |>owcni of its broad disc- 
like foot. The common limpet (Paietla vu^ata) 
is often found ensconced in a shallow pit exca¬ 
vated out of the rock, which it liiw mode or 
rasperl out by the edge of its ooniral shell. 
From this |>it the Umpii., wlien covered by the 
tide, makes short journeys in quest of its food, 
which consists of AJgie, and which it raM;is by 
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ntcaiM of a lonf( rif>bon*Uke tongue covered with 
numerous rows of hard teeth. The limpet is 
used UN Imit, an<l is eaten by the poorer classes 



of Scotland and Ireland. Some tmineal species 
fittiiin on ImmcnRC size. 

Llmpo'po, or Crocodile River, n river of 
Southern Africn, which rihCN in the MngidieshcTg, 
Transvaal, near Pretoria, and forms the iKuin- 
dary of the Traiiivnal for son^e diHtani’c, falling 
into the Indian 0(*ean north of Pelagoa Hay; 
length, alHUit 1100 inilrs, 

Lina^'ceAi the flax family, a small natural 
order of ixilypctulouH dicotyMons, those in tem¬ 
perate and southern regions firing herl>s. while 
the trupieul representatives are trees or shrulw. 
They arc principally characterized by their 
regular flowers, with imbricate glandular sepals 
having a disc of five glands outside the staminul 
tube; the ovary is three- to (lvc-«'llrd, with two 
ovules in each cell; the albumen is Heshy; the 
leaves are simple, usually stipulate, rarely np})o- 
sitc. The tenacity of the fibre and the mucilage 
of the diuretic seeds of certiun species of Idnum, 
Buoh os the common flax {L, ustlofusimum), arc 
well known. 

Li'nacre, or Lynacer, Thomas, Knglish 
savant, boni at Canterbury about 1400, died 1524. 
Kducated at Oxford, he visited Italy, ami on 
his return liccatiie tutor to Prince Arthur (son 
of lleniy VII). He was ordained priest (1520), 
and in 1518 he founded the Royal College of 
Physicians, of wliidi he continued president till 
1524. He made a Latin translation of the works 
of Galen, a work which was particularly praised 
by Erasmus. With Groeyn and I«atimer, Lin- 
acre was the first to teach Greek at Oxford, 
where Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were 
among his pupils. He was buried in SL FauPs 
Cathedral. 

Llna'res, a town of Spain, province of Jaen, 
the chief town of a district in lead-mines. 
Pop. 37,081). 


Linares, an inland province of Chile; area, 
3000 sq. miles; pop. (1010), 129,851. Stock- 
raising is the main industry. 

Llna'rla, a genus of gamopetalous, diootylc- 
donotiH plants of the nat. ord. Serophulariacea?. 
Seven or eight species inhabit Britain, where they 
are popularly known as Toad-flax, 

Lincoln, Ahraliuin, sixteenth President of the 
Pnite<l Stales of America, bom in Kentucky 
1H00, filed 1805. On the outbreak of the Block 
iliiwk tVur in 1832 he joimnl a volunteer com- 
|i(uiy. and became captain. He opened a country 
store, was appointed postmaster of New Salem, 
Illinois, begun to study law, and at the same 
time ttirtu*d amateur land-surveyor. In 1834 
he was elected to the Illinois legislature, to 
which he was again returned at the three follow¬ 
ing biennial elections, and in 1830 he was liccnsH 
to practise law. In 1840 he was elected to 
Congress for the central district of Illinois, and 
voted steudily with the Antislavery party. In 
1849, and again in 1858, he made unsuceessfui 
attempts to enter the Senate. On the 10th of 
May, 18<MI, tlie Uopiililiean National Convention 
met at ('hieiigo. Lincoln was nominated as a 
candidate for the prcsidenc;y, gaining a majofily 
on several votes and ix'ing eventually accorded 
the ap|>ointment unanimously. The Southern 
States, exasperated at this defeat, and alarmed 
at the aggressive antislavery policy which many 
of the leading Repiiblienns had embraced, refused 
to confirm Lincoln's elei^tion, and followed one 
another In secession. Liner»]n was electnl in 
Nov., 1800, and he assumed nflire on the 4th 
of March, 1801 . On the 4th of February the 
Southern Confederacy had been constituted, and 
on the 14th of April Fort Sumter was captured 
by the Confederates. The events of the CiviV 
War during the next four years in Lincoln's 
career belong bi the history of the ITnited States. 
Lincoln's persistence in raising and pouring in 
fresli troops after every disaster Ihmily enabled 
tlie Feder^ Government to subdue the secession. 
The toleration of slavery was always in Lincoln's 
opinion an unhappy necessity; and when the 
Southern States hod by their rebellion forfeited 
all claim to the protection of their peculiar 
institution, it was an easy transition from this 
view to Hs withdrawal. The determination of 
tlte Northern States to pursue the wor to its 
conclusion on tlie original issue led to the re- 
electkm of Lincoln as President in 1864. The 
decisive victory of Grant over Lee on 2nd April, 
1805. followed by the surrender of the latter, 
hod Just afforded the prospect of an immediate 
termination of this long struggle, when, on the 
14th of the same month. President Lincoln was 
shot in Ford's Theatre, Washington, by an 
assassin natowd John Wilkes Booth, and died 
on the following day.—HiBuoooApnv: W. M. 
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Thnj'cr. .Graham TJnroht^ the Pfonerr <mrf 
how he ber4wie President: J. G. Nirolay, A Short 
Life of Abrnhom Lxneolnx J« A. Sbar)i, .•Ibrnbmn 
Liucoin*^ K. S. PanuliM*, Atmxham f^'nroln, 
Ik'mticral, 

Lincoln (Itng'koii), u dty, coiinly, and imiiii- 
ci)>al l>o^ou^h of Kn|irtund« and coiinly town of 
Lincolnshire. The prinei|>al building la tlie 
colhedml, cxnnmcnoed iilAOiifc 1079, ccmipletcd In 
1002 . and restoml Rino(* 1802. ehiefly in the early 
Knglisif, but partly nUo in later stylea, with a 
tower over 200 feed high, in w'hieh in the famous 
liell known as * l«reat Tom of Liiu^olii *, cast in 
101 ( 1 , erackeel In 1827, and Hitiee reeaitl into a 
new iKdi. Oilier conspicuous buildirtgH arc the 
Guildhall or StonclNiw (of the time of Uichard 
1 IT). the reinaiiiH of the castle founded by William 
the CniKitieror, the old episcopal palace, and 
the Homan andi spanning llenidn Street. I'hc 
manufiu'l-urc of ugricult and implements and 
niiK'hincry fonns tlie chief branch of industry. 
Lincoln has }N*cn identified with (he Homan 
Liuthnn i'ohmia (in Hcdc it o<%'urs as 
rnlihfi). On the departurt' of the Homans it 
lH*ciimc the capital of the Stixtai kingilom of 
Mi-i 'ia, and during the early fourteenth leiitiiry 
Parliaments fn‘f|Ui'iitlv asseinhled in the town. 
Pup, (1021 ), «a. 020 . 

Lincoln, a city (»f tin* I'niled States, ciipibd of 
Nebraska, and ctainly tim’ii td laincfister. It 
is an im)>t»rtunt grain centre, well providc<l with 
elevators, and s<‘r\ctl hv thns* niilways. There 
is a large stoekyard and paetiiig-houses. Pop. 
47.tKg). 

Lincoln, a rnoitotaiii of the Park Knoge, 
Colorado, I'liited States, reuehing an altitude 
of 14.mK> fcfd. 

• Lincoln College, a college of Oxford I’rdver- 
fiity fotinded in I 127 by Hiehunl Kieming, UiMliop 
of Lincoln. The hall was built .in ami the 

chapel in Ifk'H. 'i'he existing statutes were en- 
acted under aiitiiority of a Parliamentary ('one 
niissioti in IH.j.i. I’lie foiiintation usually'(*on> 
sista «»f a rector, twelve ft Hows, nml fourtiu'ii 
scholars. It was at Idneoln (^>llegr that .lohii 
Wt'sley starl.c‘d his evnngelistie work. 

Lincolnshire, a large eastern fnaritirne (s)iint.y 
of HnglamI: area. 1,705.21)8 aewjs. The sur¬ 
face lies gencTully Isdow the level of the sea, 
laang protected by crndjanknients. In a few 
placid the fens and marshes co|itinue nearly in 
4he natural state, hut nniiid like Wash a great 
deal of very fine land has 1>ccii rec'lalmcil. Some 
of these fens were Wnkeii and dridncd by the 
Romans, but after their departure the sea 
returned, and Urge tracts were covered with 
beds of silt containing marffic shells. Lincoln¬ 
shire has long l>ccn eelebmtcil for its breed of 
horses, cattle, and sluTp, In the best parts of 
the fens and marsh under Ullage the crops chiefly 
Vou. VII 


enUh*ated are oats and wheat. Principal rh'ersi 
Tn'ot, Wilham, Welland, and Aneholme. The 
Witlmin is luiNtgubh* fnmi Hostoii to Lincoln; 
and the (xumly is intersected by an hitrivaie 
network of cniiidH mid diktw. l.)iu*oliMhire U 
divided into thnv parts- Holland, Kestcveii, and 
Lindsey. Pop. (1921), fHi2,105. 

Llncruata, a stiff decorative slK*ett Invariably 
of an endKiswvl ty|>e, and often U^nned Linenista 
Walton from the* Invent4>r's name—Walton. It 
is made fVom a mixture of eelhilose pulp, cork, 
lins(x*d oil, resin, and the like. 1'he sheets are 
inoiildcHl wliilt' the RulNitanee U plastic, thus 
producing high-rellef efTeets. Tlie Hnisluxl 
product is of a eompuct natnn*, waterproof and 
durable, and is iiwxl extensively ns a high-rloiM 
detxiratloii for walls, panels, or liorders. 

Lind, tlenny, soprano vocalist, lH>m at ShH'k- 
holm 1820 , and died at Malvern 1887. She 
mmic her dehut at the ('oiiri Theatre, SUK'khohn, 
in 1888, studied under Manuel Gnrelu at Paris, 
securing an rngugeinent in Herijit (1844) through 
the infhusKx* of MeyerUxT. Her ap|)eurnnoc at 
('ovetil («nnlen (1847) was the signal for a si*erie 
of iinpnxxxlenlixl enlhuHituiin, and she credited 
a furori* in the oihthb of Stmomdiuln^ 

.Vormo, and fVgh'rt del Ite^imetdo. 

Lindsay, <ir Lyndsay (HmP'AA), Sir David, no 
finei€*nt Scxdiish poet nnd Lyon King-of-AniiH, 
iiNiially deserilKxi os *<d' iUv Mountan cstiiL' 
near ('upar in Fife, wa^ bom ulxait 1490, died 
1555. After studying at St. Amlrews. he became 
page of honour to .lArntm V, then an infant (1509), 
In 1.528 he produced his /Triwir, an allegory 
written in the si*ven*litie s(iin7/n of ('hiiiK'rr, 
ami in the following year presenlixi Ids Complnynt 
o the king. In 1580 lie was inaugiiniteii Lyon 
' 'ing-of-Arms and knighted, and In 1581 wrote 
f< finuita enfiUrtl a Sahprr of the Three linhdUt 
fftllowixl ill 1580 hy his Attewer to the A'ing's 
Fff/fing, and by the ifintorff and Trntament of 
>SV/utre MeMrnm in 1588. His last work, The 
AfonoreAie, was Onfshed in 1558. For rnora than 
tw'o eeiitiirles Litalsiiy wtis the most isiptilar fHKd 
in Scotland, liis satirieul attacks on the clergy 
ill some degree fMiverf the way for the Hefonna- 
tion. A (xmiplete etlillon of the works of Lind* 
sny was publisluHi by (kx^rge (’hatmera in IHOil, 
and one by David Jaifng (with a glossary by 
Jnliti Small) upjieared hi 1879 In 8 vols.~~'(*f. 
T. F. Henderson. Nir 1)<wid Lindnan and the UUer 
Serdtinh * Makarin *, 

Lindsey, one of the three divisions of Llnooln- 
siiire, fonning an ndmiijistratlvc county under 
its own county cxiunetl, and divided Into four 
parliamentary divisions: l^uth, Brigg, Hom- 
cxistle, and Galnsliotviiigh. 

Linen is a term whieh should bn used only 
for those fabrics made entirely from flax yarns 
(liiN* or tow), it is not unusual, how'ever, to 

tS2 
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lirtir llio t(>nn npiilind to Ilnm-nniRh fultrios hook nnd line, ond prrseri'rd in imni^iiRC qunn- 


wlu'ii the hitter (‘oritaiii a (*fTtnin protKirtioii of 
rotfon; Hurli a ilhi* of the woitl in, in reality, a 
iiiiNnontrr. Linen fubrii'H appear umuni^Nt many 
aneieiii iyiK'N of woven rnaferiul, and fir%'eral 
very line linoriN have lieen found wliirh were 
iiNed e<‘ntiiri<‘N ago to wrufi cmbnliiu*!! iHKlieN, in 
Kgypi. When fully-hleuehed, the fahrirN are 
exceedingly Hinart. looking and durable. Linen 
fubrii'H pONHC'HN a siirfuee wdiiidi Iiun not yet iH'en 
e(|iitilled by any other yarns made from vege¬ 
table llbres, and lieni‘<* they Htill bold the premier 
place for kitelieti and table use, and esiM'eially 
ill tla^ more valuable goialH, Tlietr um* iin Ho-ealliHl 
beii'liraai has been HueerNsfuliy eliaileiiged by 
fabries maiie from cotton and other tibn\M, but 
t.liiN Hubstitution is due solidly to the fuel that 
cotton fabrieH arc iniieh ehcuipcr than linen onc*N 
NO far as fintt eoNt is eoneertu*d; nevertlieleKH, 
linen Hheets are very diirubh*, very handNonie, 
and uhvays highly prixed. Klax yarn Iuls lieiai 
Kpiin, and linen Cptirii's woven from it. in praeti- 
eally every known eoiintry in the world, and, 
firior to the great advuiiee of the eotton indiist ry, 
formed the ehief vegetable material for all kinds 
of hoiiseholil textures, and for a large* proportion 
of wearing apparel. 'Phe looins for weaving linen 
iliffer oidy slightly from liaise used for cfitton 
and either fabric's, hut. on tiie* other hand, flax 
preparing and spiiiiiiiig maehine*ry' as a w’hole 
diirers e'HNCMtt iaily froii Ihe e*orre*s|H)n<ling cotton 
iimchirH'ry iKTuiise' of the gn*jil dirferciur in the 
U‘ngths of the two llhres; flax fibre's art» 2 to 
i\ fci't ill length, wherc'as eotton filire*s are only 
1 J to 2 in<die*H long. I'hcTe are* somewiiat siinlhir 
fiiiic'tioMM to |H'rforni, however, in (xirn*s|Nin<liiig 
niaediines for both indiisirie's, iiiul in thc'se in- 
stane'es the operations tlilTer only in detail. (Sec 
Sphmittf*: Weaviml,) 'Phcrc art* huitdre'ils of 
different kinds of liium fabric's, of wliieh the 
ordiimry household and table* linen form perhaps 
the chief. Within the last few de'e'adc's a gri'at 
epuuitity of plain and eluiiuisk linens of various 
kinds has bevti w^i\’Cii for NuhM.‘(|U<Mit additional 
ornuincntatiun by means of tuMu-stitc'hing and 
e'lnbroidery miu'hiiu's. and for similar de*e*omt ion 
hy hand. In tlu'sc islands the e'hief c'lMitrea are 
lirlfast and disirli*! in Irtdnnel. nnd Dimfrrmliiic 
and IVrth in Scxillund, for line linens, Ixith plain 
Hiul daniusk; nuxlium-ciett linens an* made in 
north-east of Ulster In Ireland, lassls, llarnsley, 
unel Knare^Uimugh in England, and in the East 
of Eife, Sesitlutid; W'hile sail-cloth, canvas, and 
the like are made in Arbroath, Oundev. AImt- 
de*eii, and Leith In Scotland, and in IJorset and 
Somerset in England. 

Ling (Afofra a species of sea-fish 

lielonging to the ecHl fandly (Gadtda*). and 
measuring from 4 to 0 fe^et in length. It nUainds 
around the llritish exiasU, and is caught with 


titles in a dried state*. From the Ijeginning of 
hVliruury to May the ling is in highest pcTfeotion, 
the* spawning season coniniencing in J||ne. 

Idngam, among the Hindus, the emblem of 
the male generative (jower of nature. It is wor- 
shipiK'd either alone or in eonjune^tion with ihe 
1 /rmi or female generat ive fxiw'er. Tlie worship of 
the lingam alone, nr of the tingam and yoni, mark 
diffe'remt sects of Saivus. The emblems are placed 
in temfiles or in the ope*n Aelels all over Aulia. 

Lingua Franca, a polyglot form of Italian, 
uscmI for intereniiirse among Mediterranean 
traders in the same way that ^ pidgin' English 
is uschI in Cliina and on the * ('oast *. Any 
jargon etiiploy(*el for this purpose* is loosely 
teniuHl a linffua franca. Sec Malta, 

Lln'gula, a genus of lamp-shells (Ilraehiopoda), 
iH'longtiig to the family Lingulidu*, that has fliir- 
vivc’d with hut little ehange* from the ('ambrinn 
|H*rio<L The members of the ge*niis inhabit the 
Indian Ar<'hi|H‘lago and the .Australasian sens. 

Lingula Flags, a lu'ries in the Welsh ('andirian 
system, cs|M*i‘ia(ly mnrke*d by the ubundaiiee of 
tile bm(‘bio]MNl Lingidella. 

LInkdping (liti-eheiip'ing), a city of Sw*ee}en« 
C'apital of the Ian eif Ostergotthind, on the StAng, 
nf*ar Lake Itoxcii. There is a e*athedral built 
helw'e*<*n 11AU and I4t)0, a fifte*<‘nth-e*e*iitiiry castle, 
and a lilirary rich in ran* editions of tlie Ilihle*. 
In iU iimnediute vicinity, in lohH, was fought a 
liattle in which Sigismund w*as defeatcfl hy his 
uncle, who shortly after Is'eame King of Sweden 
as Charles IX. i*op. (11120), 20..'MMI. 

Linlithgow, *101111 Adrian I<eiuis Ho[ie, llrst 
Mar<pie*ss of, w'as Lsirn in IKOO, and dic'd 1(K>H. 
He* was tlie se'venlh Earl of Ifopetoun in the 
peerage of Se*otland, and w'as made (tovernor 
Vic’toria (Austnilia) in 1HH0, vacating the |N>st 
in IHO.'S. Ill 1000 he In'caiiie llrst Governor- 
(huieral of Aiislralia, and was made a Privy 
Coune'illor on his return in 11Kr2. Until 1005 
he was Se'oretary for Se'otland and Keejier of 
the Great Sc*al of Sexitland, and he w'os elevated 
to a |>eenige of the Ignited Kingdom in 1002 
w'ith the title of Marquess of IJnlithgow. On 
his death be was succeeded hy his son, Victor 
Alexander John Hope. 

Linllth^gow, an aiuMcnt royal nnd municipal 
burgh of Se'otland, exiiinty town of Linlithgow¬ 
shire, in a hollow along the southern bunk of 
lanlitligow IxM'h. It iHinsists principally of on^ 
irregular street, alxiut 1 mile long. Among his¬ 
torical buildings are the palace, now a ruin, 
where James V and Mary Queen of Scots were 
bom; and the ehuri'ii of St. Michael, a sixteenth- 
ecntuiy Gotliic edifice. It was in the High Street 
of Linlithgow that Hamilton of Bothwcllhatigh as* 
sassinat ed the Regent Alurray in 1570. Pop. 8880. 
Llnllchgowy CpuD^ of, or West LoUiiaii, 
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ccmnty of Scotliind, iKilh 17 milcfl of senbonrcl 
the Kirth of Forth; urea, 7(1,801 aereu. It 
is iine of the rirtiest in inineruls <»f the (H)unties 
of Sciitluiicl, ctml, shale, iron, freestone, and 
liiin^t«>ne (viitf; uorkeil. Oihrrflninf; (slmle) is 
rurrit*d on at HntliKiite mul I'phall. The Ahiiotnl 
and Avon are the priiu'i|ia! rivers. Linlithgow, 
Bathgute, Ito'ness, nroxbiim, and Ariiiiulule arc 
the chief towns. Pop. 8:1,000, 

Llnn«^'a, a gcmis of plants of the nnt. ord. 
C'aprif«>tiac<‘:c (honeysuckles). It f*on1uins lait. 
one st>ecies (L, hr>rr/2/is), n cnH'ping evergreen 
plant found in wmuls and in nuaintninoiis plucH's 
in Setdlnnd and other northern <‘oun(He8, includ¬ 
ing North Arnerii'ans far south os Maryland, t)ear- 
iiig two tK'Uutiful driKtping fragrant beU>8ha))ed 
pink tlowers on eu<*h tiower-stalk. The plant 
was an eK|M‘(‘ial fuvourit-e with Liniueus, and 
Wits iiarnetl in honour of him hy (tronoviuH. 

Llnncean Society, n seientine (l>iolt»gieal) 
society of Kngluiid. w'itli ltea<l-<|uurters in Ismtloii, 
instituted in I7HK hy Dr. (afterwards .Sir) .Tames 
lOdward .Smith, and iiH'or|Kirated in 1802, for 
tiie promotion of the study of Imtany and 7Am- 
logv. It has an exeelleiit lihrary, a mnscMini, 
an^ iH'rharitint, the luieleiis of whieh was formed 
hy the eolleetions of Linnauis Jiiinself. Fellows 
take the iniltals The soeiety anmially 

awards a gold medal to a Isitanist or nr^Kdogist. 

Linn£ (lin'nfi). Karl von, eoinitionly eidled 
IJnnseuB, Swedish hotahist. wasIxmi ut Hashult, 
.Swrilen, 1707, and died at D{>salii 1778. Tlie 
son of a clergyman, he was educated at Wexio, 
and stiowed an early interest in iKituny. In 
1727 he eriteml the rnivemlv <»f Lund, wiiere 
his iMitaiih'uI tastes were eneotiniged. In 1728 
he nunoviHl tc» rpsala. where he l»eeuine assislanl 
•to Professor HiidU'ek and siipervis<*fl the ladanie 
ganlen. Ilis liihiwthrra Itotamra was piihlislicfl 
in 17:IK. lie Is'caine professor of inedieine at. 
I'psala in 1741, and th'*n of hoUiny mid natural 
history. In I7.>:i he w'os rriuile ft knight of the 
Polar SUtr mid ennohlisl. The l^innirun systf^ni 
of iKitunieuI (hissitleation was pHrmnourit until 
within comparatively n*ernl times, TJnnd was 
eminent in all the s<*icne(^ of his time. 

Linnet, a small singing bird of the finch 
family, Linoia ramuibina, its gt'iieral plumage is 
hrownish, the top of the hotul unrl hreust licing 
reddish in the lin^cding M^ason. It is one of the 
commonest ofllniish hints, cvci^ where frequent¬ 
ing o|>en heaths and comnions, and Impeding in 
the furze and other bushes. They arc clieerful 
and lively birds, and very swetd and pleasing 
songsten. 

Linoleum is the name given to an execcdingly 
useful and durable kind of floor-covering. The 
foundation for praetk'HlIy alt linoleums some 
kind of jute hessian cloth, tcnnetl linoleum 
backing or linoleum floon*lotli. These cloths 


cont4im from ten to twelve threads and picks 
per inch, are usually 2 ynnls or d yards in width, 
and S€*veral hundriHi yards in length: ind(*<Ml, 
the length rH*ejisioiially runs jiit<i four figure's. 
F<»r eennoiiiit* n'lisoim it is netx^ury to have 
long lengths, otherwise exiH'ssive waste would 
rt'sult in the covering of those cloths with the 
Hiilmtaiu'e wtiieli nnilly cxinstitiites the linoleniii. 
0\idi/.e<l liiismboil and other oily and n'Miiioiis 
sulwtanees are mived willi ground (sirk, atul 
this mixturf' is applusl in layers, and liy meehaiii- 
eal moans, to the surfuf'C of the alMivo-mentioiuxl 
cloth backing. The thiekni'KS of the llidshed 
article varies, but, in gt'neral, it approximates 
to I iiu'h. The upper surface of the linoleum 
may ap(>ear in a natunil brownish (xilour, or it 
may Im* fleeorated, wholly or partially, and in 
8trl|M’-forin or all-over (igiired effect, by bright 
fxdoiirs; Ihese, when simply applied ns u kind of 
paint to the Kiirfuee (tf the linoleum, gradually 
wear off under eoiistimt use. Dii the other hand, 
the (‘oloim'd ('ompohitions of inlaid liiKiletims 
are solid, so that the pattern n'ltiains iiitaet 
however miieli the covering is worn. The so- 
eidled wax-eloths and American eloths uix* 
Koinewliat siinilar in appearaiu'c* lo linoleum (the 
Aiiieriean cloths iMMiig usually of a m'lf-culoni'cd 
tone or tint), but they iin' iiitich thinner, hu\( 
a cotton Ibimdntion, an<^ are used to rHivn 
tables and lo form a light wutcrpniuf w'mpping 
for various piir|M)scH. 



lanotypc 


Lt'notype« n niachinc used In printing for 
x'tting and costing lines of type, ft is eompHsed 
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of a Kindle itmrhinp, consist.lnj; of a keyboard for 
Uio ofMTutor, li magazine <w)ntuinirij( iho moulds 

mulrircH iw they arc puIUmI— of the ioltcni, and 
a |MJt. of fiifilU’ii uadal, uitJi ap;>anittw for caHtin^. 
Tlir Kcyloard ih sinulur I 0 that of a ty|M‘wriU*r, 
the keyN reioHNiiipf Uie iTiatricPM, which drop frrnii 
the inii({ii/iiie to tlidr pluees in the line i>einj( set. 
When the line of inntriccH is complete, it is auto* 
tnaticfilly spum] out and hot metui is injccte<l, 
giviti^ one Hoiid line of typo, called a ntug. This 
machine is alinoHl universally used in the printing 
of newHpaperN. 

Linseed Oil is made from the seeds of the 
comiuoii (tux, Linum uaUatisHimum. When 
pr(‘SHcrl cold, an almost colourless oil of odihic 
quality is obtained, with a yiehi of nlwut 
*J0 per cent. liot.-pressing f^ives a larger 
(juantity of a yellowish'brown oil which has 
a iieeuliar taste and cxlour. The chief value (tf 
linseed oil dc|»ends on its conversion to u viirnish< 
like solid when eximsed to air, this pro|>erty 
lieififc most marked after the oil hnN Itcen heated 
for some hours {' l>oilc<l oil ’). Hoth the raw and 
luiiled oil are larf^cly used in the inunufaeturt* of 
paints, varnishes, printing ink, aiui linoleum. 
H'arron oil*, u mixture of equal parts of raw* 
linseetl oil and liine*water, is a VMiluahle remedy 
for burns. 

Linum, the flax f^enns of plants, whieli Rives 
its name lo the nnt. ord. Linaecie. There are 
nlM)ut eitfhty s)>eeieH, herbs or rarely small shrubs, 
cldefly fotitul in the teiiipenite and warmer ext no 
tn>pleal reRlons of both hemispheres. Few are 
of any iinporlanee, exiTpl I lie flax plant (L. 
tmiutifisimnm). 

Lins (lintM), a town and rivor-pnrt of Austria, 
on the ])amil>e. It has a sevente(.'nth*<*entiiry 
eathedra), a new ruthednU, and an old castle, 
and inaiiufaetun*s woollen, linen, silk, and cotton 
R(M>d8. l*op. (l»at)), 

Lion {FelUt /eob a beiut of prey of the eat 
Rcauis, the most majestic of nil enrnivoroiis 
animals, distinguislicd by itn tawny or yellow 
colour, a full flowing mane in llie mule, and a 
tufted tail with a sort of spine cinlNHliled in the 
end (»f it. Tlic largest lions arc fn>m 8 to 9 
ftvl in length. Tlie period of gcwtalion is live 
inonihs; one hnxHl is prodiiet'd annually, with 
from two to four at n birth, and the mother 
nourishes the eiilis for alxMjt n year. Tlie mane 
of the male linn Iwgins to grow when he is three 
years old; the adult age is reached about six 
or seven; and tlic extreme age Is nt nltout 
twenty-two, although some authoritiejs rliffer 
IVoin this estimate. The lion is a native of 
Africa and parts of Western and Central Asia, 
lie |>rt‘ys chiefly in the night and on live animals, 
avoiding carrion, unless impelled by intense 
hunger, lie appronelu's his prey with a stealthy 
pa<*e. crmiehing when at a proper distance, when 


he springs upon It. with fearful velocity and force. 
The whole frame is extremely muscular, the fore¬ 
parts Ixdng particularly so, giving w'ith the large 
head, flashing eye, and copious inane a noble 
apiwarancf* Ui tlie animal, which has led to his 
licittg eullefi the ' king of beasts \ and to fancies 
of its noble and generous nature which have no 
real foundation. Of the African lion there arc 
several varieties, as the Darbary lion, Gambian 
lion. Cape lion. The Asiatic varieties are generally 
smaller and may want the mune, as the iiflineless 
lion of <Bujrfit. The so-enllcMl American lion is 
the puma ( Felin coneolor). 

Lions, Gulf of (Fr. Go^fe du TAtm), so called 
liceaiisc of the roaring of its waves; un arm of the 
Mediterranean washing the southern littoral of 
France. 

Idp'ari Islands (Rom. Injtuke AColur), a 
volcanic group, comprising seven largo islands in 
the Mediterranean, attached to the Sicilian pro¬ 
vince of Messina, pnahicing flgs, gra}>es, raisins, 
and snlpluir. The main ihlunds arc Lipari,Strotn- 
ladi, Punaria, Viileaiio, Salina, Alieiidi, and 
Filicudi. ^ ipari, Viileano, and Stitanlxin still 
contain a<‘iivc volcaiHK*s, niul .Strornlioli W'us the 
smie of eruptions in 1902 and 1997. l*op« of 
the group, 22,900. Lipari, a town on that 
island, is ilic group capital and port, and con¬ 
tains 11 castle built by C'h:irU*H V, with other 
relies mainly Grevian and Roman. Pop. about 
16,700. 

Lipetsk, a town of Ceni ml Russia, government 
of TiuuIkiv, on tl Voroin'j. It has sugar-fac¬ 
tories, iron-foundri<», and <*liniylwute springs. 
Pop. 22.(MM). 

Llppe, fonnerly a sovereign principality of 
North (h'rmnny, proelaimeil n republic, under the 
title of FrtMStHUt Lippi*, Nov., 1918. Aren, 409fl 
Bcj. miles. U lies on the IVulobitrger Wald, and 
is Iraversed by the Wern*, u tributary of the 
Wescr. Tlw firincipal towns are Uctmold 
(capital; pop. about 14,504)), Horn, I^mgn, and 
Uloinberg. The status of principality of the 
Fhnpirc was grunted in 1720. As n republic the 
Constitution is identical, but there is no prin<*c. 
Pop. (1919), 154,318. 

Idppl, Fm Filippo, Flon*ntinc fwiiitcr, bom 
1412, died 1409, His most famous pictures are 
a Coronofum of the rirgiii, painted in 1441 for 
the nuns of San Ambrogio, now in the Florentine 
Academy: fn*scne8 on the stories of St. Stephen 
and John the Baptist, in the Duomo of Prato; 
and a Viidon of St, Hemard, in the National 
Gallery, London. The latter collection also in¬ 
cludes kn Annunciation, There are Madonnae 
in the galleries of Municli and Prato, the PitU 
Palace, the UlliKi, and the Berlin Museum.-— 

K. C. Strqtl, Fra Fitippo Lippi. 

Lippi, 'Filipino, Italic painter, son of Filippo 
Lippi, bom 1400, died 1504. Three of his pic- 
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lures are in the NHtinniil Gallery, and the otliem 
arc mainly at Florence. 

Llppia» a genus of plants, nut. oitl. Ver* 
bciUfccA. L. psrudo-lAea, a native of Brazil, is 
aromatic and fragrant, and when dried tnakea 
an agreeable tea. L, cilriodoTa is tlic * lemon- 
scented * verbena. 

Llppstadr» a town of Westphalia, Prussia, on 
the Lip|ie, at one time a member of the Hun- 
scutic^xague. Pop. 10,000. 

Lipslus, Justus, pro|>crly JovH ii Finnish 
scholar, bom In 15>17, died 1000. He wua edu¬ 
cated at Brussels, and subsequently at Cologne 
and Louvain, where lie was professor of ancient 
history. His works W'cre iiunicrous, and he 
n'lidcrcd important services to the study of the 
Latin authors, esi)eciuny Tw^ilus, Senn'a, und 
Plautus, llis Opera Oninia appi’arcd at Antwerp 
in 1585. 

Liquefaction of Gases. All hough John 
Dalton Hiiggi^UMl in a paper on Thr Force of 
Steam or Vapour upon and variom other 

Liipiidn in IhoI that no doubt all guses would 
bo redueni to liqiihlH liy tlii' ajiftlieatiori of low 
tcinperatim^s and high pressiiivs, no gas was 
liflueruMl until 1828, when Mic'luiel Faraday pn»- 
duet'd liquid ehlorim* by the ‘lucres pressure of 
its abundant vapour*. Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
earlioiiie acid gas, nitnuis acid, eyaiiogi'ti, niu- 
inoiiia, and liydnn'hlonc a^’id w<*r<; all Iiquc0<‘d 
by Faraday later ill 1) nine year. Large qiian- 
titicji of *i(piid ejirbor* xide wvrti tiuule lpy 
Thilr’rier it* IH.X* ^ ‘latio^ gas in one 
vessel r.'K‘ t'rfv' .e •iroMs ,. • f:uo another 

vesseL *' I uio'>tde w.ir, obtainiHl hy 

Ktiddei. ; ’■(! liquid f.tau pressure. 

Furadf.y t.u< ti 18-14- to ledtu'e oxygen, 

nitrogci., *'11 to the litpiid state, 

using a ’x’. < «»tUi earlKin dioxide and ether 
to ohta:'» - « qK‘'*aturc and applying pres¬ 
sures ot • i»id. •• oi lifty aUriospherc*s. He 
did not in Ihis, but be addixl a nundM*r 

of others to ibc list of condensable gtiscs, and 
proflutx'd srdld aiuiiiotiia, nitrous oxide, und 
Hulphiircttrd b^>(lrogeti. Kndeuvotirs to liqiiery 
oxygen by liigh pressure were niiidc by M, P. 
Bcrthclot ulnait Ibis iniie. The pressure nscMi 
was alM>ut cigid hundred atmospheres, but no 
change of state was pnaluixsl iKHuiuse there was 
tio r^uction of the tem{>cratuTe. 'fhe failure of 
other experimenters, luitubly iS'attcrer, wlio used 
about three and a half times that pressure, was 
followed by the discovery by T. Andrews that 
every gas has a ccittain critical tcmi>erature 
above which oondcnsatiou is impossible, whether 
the pressure be high or low. Kooul Pictet lique- 
tted oxygen by the use of his sysUnii of enscadc 
or closed cycle refrigeration. L. 1*. Coillctet also 
succeeded in producing liquid oxygen about the 
same time. Z. Wroblcwsld and K. S. Olszewski 


worked Uigetlier in Cnu*ow, luid from their early 
attempts deduced tiie critical teuqK'rutiires, then, 
pKKiueing the retjuintd (xinditioiis, sm«cccdcd in 
iiqucf^Miig nitrogen, and in 1H85 Wroblcwski pro¬ 
duced liquid uir for the ftrst time. Sir James 
Dc'war, a Kuet'essor to Davy and Faraday ut tiic 
Boyal Institution, eonstrueli^l a plant fhun which 
the liquids prcxluml by Uic condciiHatloii of 
gUHc*s could be drawn off. He invcistigated tlie 
mngrictic act ions of liquid oxygeui and ozone. 
Dewur iiiveniixl the vaeuuin-jaekeUMl vessel 
known as the thermos Husk (six: Lagging), The 
llrst use to which these vi'sseis were put was as 
eoiittiiners for lit|ueilcd gascN. Hyilrogcxi w'lm 
made liquid by Sir James Dewur for the Unit 
time ill 1808, und was solidified by him In the 
following year. 

A few years iM'fnrc liydrogt'ii wim licpielleil, 
u stibNliiinx* iK^liuiii, kiuiwii to exist In the siiii 
by the s|KM*troNeopi(» resi'an'lies of Sir bUlward 
Fmnklunrl aiitl Sir Norman l/<»ekyer, won sliowii 
to cxiNt on the earth by Sir Williiitii liatiisny. 
This substaiiix! was found to Ik* u mueh less 
ixmdeiiNulile giu than hydrogen. Dewar's pre- 
iiiniimry eNpcriiiienbd work showixl that the 
iMuliugqKiint would Ik* of the order of 5'' ('. 
absolute. Dr. II. Kiuiierlingli DiineM sumssbsl 
in liquefying heliuiu in July, iww. Its Imilo':- 
]M>int has Ism deteriiiii'ed as iilMiut 4^* t'., <fK 
crilieid lenqKTttture ii*« .r F. absolute. The at¬ 
tainment of tliese exeicUiiigly low t<‘mpemliir(‘S 
shows a very close uppnpiu'h t4> the iilpsolutc 7.(*ro. 

Liipiciic^l gaKi*s have jirovisl of grixil value in 
remMireh w'ork und in wpiru* induHlriis. I'hc 
use of ilu*sc liquiils in ereuting high vueuu, in 
MtqmralJng mixed gus(*s by friudlonal dislillaUun, 
und in eulorliiiclry is well eslabliKhed. In in¬ 
dustry the uses of lif|uid giiscs are very limited. 
The tcrn|K»rtttiircs they givi* os refrigerators are 
rnueJi lower than those n*f|uir(*d iiuliistriully, 
which eun be cheaply obtiiineMl by using more 
condensable gases. Liquid giist^ arc too costly 
and iiKumveiiiciil to be of any use us sourcjcs 
of motive |H>wer. The gnatt usi* of lifpdd air 
is the production of oxygen from the ultiupspherc 
by fractional <listlllution. The iillrogeii (q.v.) 
lilxTuted is mode to (oinbine with ealeiuni (‘ur- 
bide to prrMiucc calcium ityatuiiiiidc, wiiicli is 
used os u fertilizer. The nitrogen may also be 
used tts the basis for Uic synUietic production 
of ammonia and of nitric a(n<l. This latter 
industrial use was developed as a iiati<mal mono¬ 
poly to on cnonnous extent in Gemiotiy during 
the lCiin>fK;an War. One plant alone hu<l a 
cajMU'ity of HKI t«iiia of liquid idr |M*r day, which 
nearly c<|uals tlie total prtKluetion in the ItritiNh 
Isles. 

Llqueum (li-keurs'), highly aromatic and g<*ii- 
erttUy oily und more or less viscous uleoliolk: 
beverages compfsied of water, alcohol, sugar, 
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arid .sciriicuroinntio ififuMon extructisd fnnn fruiU 
or Hcc<l 2 i« Among the t)C8t-known lk|UcurH arc: 
C'hurtreus<% KUiiiiiU'l, MuruHcliiiiu, Cun^*ou, lldn£- 
dieline, Cointreau, Avocaut, and Cr6tnc dc 
Menllic. T)ie great difTerenec in the qualities of 
different ]i(|ueurN is |>rineipiilly due to a variation 
in the pm|Kirlions (»f the main ingrtulicnts, eunc- 
HUgar or synip iimdc tlierefrfiin and alctihol. The 
Kreneh distinguish three cpiulities—the niturnis 
or simple lupieurs, the oily or hne iKpicurs, and 
the ereunis or superfine li<|ueurN. 

Liquid, one of the three phase's of mutter. Si'e 
Fluidx IliiflTOHtaticHx llydrodynamic/t; Liyur- 
faction of (tOMCH, 

Liquldatn'bar, (»r IJquldambcr, a genus of 
irc'es of the nal. ord. HamunielidurKia'. ^J'h<‘y an* 
handsome trees, with IoIkmI shining leaves, and 
eat kins or glotiular heads of monureioiis flowers. 
The fragrant licpiid resin railed <m 1 of ]ir|uid> 
uiiilK.'r and eopal balsam is obtained from the 
Liqttidambar Httfranjlita, found in .Mexieo and 
the United States. L, onVfifd/ts (Oriental tiipiid- 
ainlair Irtr) yields eonmioii sUirax, w'hieh is used 
us a stimulant expeetorant. 

Llq'uidator, a person apiMiintcd to eonduet 
the windiiig’Upofthe affairs of a flriii or eompany. 
His duty is to n'alixe the assi'ts, to diselmrgc 
the liabilities to the extent to whieh the assc'ts 
permit, and to divhle any balaiu't! among the 
parties in right tlieivof. For these purp<ise.s he 
may bring and defeiitl aelions tuid auUs, and 
do all ncecNsary nets in name and on behalf of 
the ilrin or coiii|>uiiy. 



Liquorice {GtycyrrhUti ttahra) 

A, Hiiwer. n. Root* C, Seed. l>. Pod. 


Ltq'uoricc, a name for herbs of the genus 
Glyeyrrliiza, belonging to tht^ uut. ord. Legu- 


mitiosic, and growing in Southern Lunqic, Asia, 
uiirl Africa, fr. glabra is a t»ereimiul plant with 
herbaceous stalks and bluish papilionaceous 
flowers. The well-known liquorice jiik^, used 
as u demulcent and cxpcci-orunt, is extracted 
fnan the root us well as from that of others. 
Indian liquoricr is Altms precalorius, Hec Abrwi, 

Lira (plural lire; from the Lut. libra, (>ound), 
Italian standard silver coin, existing in 1, 2, 
unrl 5 fire piece's. Gold coins of 5, 10, 

4ind 100 lire were in circiilutiun before the Euro¬ 
pean War.—The lira is also a Turkish gold CHrin 
or Turkish }k>uikI, ef|uivulent to 1K«. English, 
a()proximately, at normal rates of excliaiigc. 
See Italy. 

Lirima, a IVnn'hin voleanie |)cak in the 
Tara|)uea regions, ]K‘rtH'tnally snow'-e:ipi>ed, and 
rising to an altitude of about 10,2(N1 feet. 

Lirlodcn'dron, a genus of North Americnii 
trees iK'lotiging to the nal. (»nl. Magnoliaeca*, and 
<r<fiitiuiiing only' erne species, the tulip tree {L. 
tulipifna). See Tulip Trev. 

Lisbon, eapifai and s<*a|K)rt city of the 
Hi'piiblic <»r l^orliigal, on tfu* Tagus, is famous 
for its seenie nspeet, and for the eatastrophe of 
when some 40,(MN) jH'oph' were biirifd 
uiitler the ruiii.s caused by an eartliquake. The 
new city' was ret>iutt in large airy streets, and 
isissesses one of the Ik'sI harbours on the 
Atlantic. It is a fishiuj' centre, and has few 
inqM>rtant munrfaeliires or industries. A tine 
aqueduct carries the eify water-supply from 
springs lOj iiitles distant. The NeientifU* and 
literary institutions eompriM' the university 
(founded iiiilit * arademy, pc^lyteehnie 

school, and National iabmrv. In addition there 
aro eight the'atres and the inevituhle buU-riiig. 

A Court of Ap(M‘al (Tribiimes Helavao) and ' 
the Siipri'me Court have seat.* at ListM>ii, which 
is also an an‘hiepiNeo]jal sen.*, in 188^ titc city 
UJUiexiHl the adjacent inunieipalitieM of Ileletii, 
Aleant-ara, IV<lroiivos, anil Jiinqueira. Viusc'o da 
Gama, Catherine of llniganxa, and the ]MH*t 
Camoens arc buried among kings and priii(*es 
in tlic Grand Belem Cloister, wdiieh is now an 
uq>htumge. 

Lislx)!! is a place of remote oniiqtnty, its earliest 
luunc being 0/<>ipo, but Felicitas Julia w’us the 
Homan title. It w’aa captured by the Moors in 
A.D. 710 and remained in their possession till 
11-i7. The Yisigotlis ehaitgc*d the nnn»c of the 
town to Olisipona, and the Moors to Linkbuna, 
the present Portugiicso name lieing Liidtoa. The 
PurtugueM drove out the Moors in 1147, and 
Lisbon was made the (*npital eiiy in 12(10, rapidly 
attaining a tMxsition as the richest city of Euroix*, 
mainly through the disc(»vcric8 of Vasco da Gama, 
I'izurro, Ortdlwu (the discoverer of the Amazon), 
and through the conquest of India. During the 
Teninsulur War the scat of government was 
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removedHio dc Jtineiro, and Lisbon rapidly IMtlO to 1800, when lie (ie<*iinie, until 1877, pro* 


degenerated to a residcntinl tNraition luiiong 
Ruropeaii eilieti, liantened also by the secemion 
of Ilruul. Pop. (1011), 4:1.5,:150.— iAnbon, u di«- 
trict of the province of KHtreiinulum, Portugal. 
Area, :KHI5 tKp milcN; |Kip. (1011), 853,415.— 
Cf. G. Young, Portufinl Old and Young; A. K, <2. 
ilclJ, Porlugal of th*' Portugu/CHC. 

LfBbuin, a town of Comity Antrim, Ireland. 
Christ Churi*h, LUbiirn, w‘fis (•oiiNtitutiMl ti 
catlicdnil (1(102) for the united dioceses of Down, 
Connor, and Droinore, .lereiiiy Taylor 1>ciiig 
bishop of the see until his death in 1007. In 1827 
a mural monument was ereiied to him in the 
cntliedral. Linen manufacturing was mtONliiecHl 
ill 1085 by Huguenot n‘fugc(*s, and is still the 
prectominant industry. Pop. 12,4<M). 

LIsieux, a town (»f t'alvados, Fruiu*c, on llie 
Touqut‘s. The eluireh of St. Piern» (1(145 12:i:i) 
was a eathedrnl when Ltsieux was a bislioprie, 
and ill it Henry 11 of Kiiglaiul was marruHl to 
Kleaiior of Aipiitaine. It has a iM'autiful hifly* 
ehu|Hd, ercet4*fl by llishop Pierre ('aui'hon to 
expiate his Kliare in the murtyrdoni of Joan <»f 
Are. The liiNlioprie was witlulrawn in IKU2. 
L'sieiix was the Sox'iomuguH lA\iwntnim of the 
l{omans. Pop. 1ft,(MM). 

Lismorc, a ealhedral town of ('oiiiity Water* 
fonl, Ireland, on the Itlaekwaler, wdiore a bishop* 
rie aiul iiioua.slery wen; foniuhni in the seventh 
century hy St. Cartha;;)i« after v h<aii the present 
cathedral is natii<‘d. The rusths founded by 
l^rinec John (1185), v:t‘* n '•t'at of the Duke of 
Dcrvoiihliire. 

Llsmore, an hb. « i .*.rgUtsbire, Seotlan<l, 
tti th** eiilnin*** • iich Miinlie; ami, 15 sq. 
miicK. i.is.faa'e m.i/ • (' the n'Nuh'iiee of tin' 

Bislmp of Vrgyll anq the Isles, and tiie <)]oir 
of the <.’i’('feenffi-enitiiry eathedral is now (he 
parish elutr* h. Among other ndies are the ruins 
of ti^o S< andinu\'‘in forts. Pop. (1021), .*(57. 

Llss'i, all island on the Dalmatian coast of the 
Adri.iti", formerly Austrian, now in Viigo*Hlavta. 
Prom (810 to 1815 it was garrisoned l>y the 
British, uno fortifhsl it. Aissri Is (.he chief tow’ii, 
with a fortitled harbour. Wine and sardiix's are 
exporteil. Lissa was the sisnie of the first naval 
aetion lictween squadrons of ironehuts (188(1), in 
whieli the Anstrians sank twro Italian Kliqsi; the 
British also defeated a French fleet here in 1811, 
town moniinients comnicmonding lioth victories. 
Pop. (island), lOJMM); (town), about 4(NNK 

Llflsa, a tow‘n of Posen, Polarul, u csuninerelal 
and iudustrial centre. It was burned l>y ilu; 
Poles in 1(158 and by tlic Bussians in IT(I7, 
Pop. 17,158. 

Litter, Joseph, Baron, surgeon and Maeniist, 
boro at Upton, Kssex, 1827, died 1912, the title 
becoming extinct. He graduatcii at Ix>n<lon, 1852, 
and was professor of surgery at Glasgow from 


festtor of elinical surgery at Kdinburgh. In 
1877 he traiiNferml to Uic corrtwponding chair 
in King's ('oltegc. Ijondon, and retired in 189:i. 
His name is |NTpetimted in Uie baderiolngicail 
ex|K»riment.s hy which he was eiiulilud to intro* 
duee anlisepticH, an iunovation which n*volu* 
tioiii/.cNl Mii'gi’iy' and ensured the cleanly |M*r* 
fonnaiu'c of o|H‘ni1u»nH hitherto atUmdisi in* 
varialily by iteath from sceptic |>o)soiung. Pas* 
tciiFs discovery uikI fortiiulalioii of the theory 
ri'ganling fermentutioii and putrefaet.ioii (1882) 
cxertisl iHuisiderahle inlhienei* U|h>ii LIsU^Fm 
cv|)eriments, and he almost immediately intro* 
diieisl and siiet'essfully iiscxi eurlKilie acid as a 
giTinii'ide. He was made a huroiiel in 1888, 
created baron in 1897, and was pn«Ni<lent of the 
Hoyal Soeudy (I89.V 11NM)), and pn^sideiit of 
the British Assoeiiition (1898). He eoiitrilmted 
extensively to iiiiHUeul and other JoiiriiulM, and 
w.'is one of the origiiud recipients of the o.m. 
(11M>2). ~ Biiii.iooiiaimiy; Sir H. J. GiMllee, 
lA>rd Lisfrr: and Si,v l^apt’rs hg I^ord Li.v/rf 
(with a liiograpliy; 1921). 

Liszt, Fmn/. llimgariun piaiiiKt and (‘omfNwer, 
lK>rri IHII, died 1888. Hit mmle his di^hiit at 
nine, years of ag«', studied at Vieniiu and Puris, 
jirodiieed an u|N‘ra (182.5), and lK‘eame din’etr»r 
of the Court Theatre, Weimar, in 1849. Do 
originated the fuaiu» recital. In 1881 hc toitlc 
<»nlers at Boine, and ^vas ilireetor (1879) of 
the (UiiiHi'rvaloiro at BiniajMsd. liiszCsdaughter 
iiiarri(‘d Uichiird Wagner, who was eonsider- 
ubly helped in his artislie career by the relation* 
ship. ~(T. .1. Hiineker, Pronz Li.vsf. 

Lit'any (from the (2r. Mipplirat.ion), 

a term generally ap)>lierl to a serh'S of short 

prayers or Niippliealions together forming one 

whole. The earih'st. mention of (he word in 

eonneetioii with Christian M'rviees sc'eins to lie 

bv Basil in the foiirlti eentiiry, but it was lait 
^ * 

until the llflh century that litanies eaiiie siK'eifl- 
eally into um*. Litanies luM’aiiu' afterwards very 
eoiiiiiioii, and every saint of the Homan ealeiidur 
hml his litany. The liest-known litany at tlie 
pri'scuit <tay is (hat of the Anglican i'hureh. 
The form now in uw' was drawn up by Craniia'r 
in It w*as (*onst.ruc‘t4‘d with gri'al can*, and 

till' I'hief |Niii.ioii W'as taken from (.he Sttnim 
Ilogationdidr litany. A isiiisideruble |H)rtion was 
also taken from the (U$nHullfttio of Andiliishop 
llermuim of Cologne. It is ehanted in the 
morning Ker>'kx% the priest iiiU;ring one prayer, 
and the ixsiple reMfsinding w'ith another alter- 
ntite1yr~cr. F, K. IJriglilrnun, Liturgies, Kastrm 
and HVtrfrrn. 

LUchlf or Lee*Ghee {Sepkelium Litchi), the 
fmil of a tree )x;longing to the. nat. onl. Sapin- 
dacea*, a native of the south of (2iina. The 
tree is of a moderate size, with brown bark, the 
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leuv(*M aii<l iiu* fruit u pruducscd in Imnchcs, 
which arc iiciidaiit fruni the extremities uf the 
twif{s. The litchi is u rc<l or green tierry, alxiut 
or 2 inches in diiuneter, with a tough, thin, 
k*athery unit, and u cr»lourlcHH iiolf^trauspareiit 
pulp, in th(‘ cicntrc fif which is a single brown seed. 
The pulp is sligldly sweet, and pleasant Ut tlic 
taste. 

Lit dc Justice (le do xhiiK-tOs; literally * bed 
«d Justice'), formerly u Mdemn prueciding in 
Krunee, in whUdi the king, with the princes of 
the bl<N>fl n^yal, the |M>ertt, and <»nU'ers of the 
t*r(»wn. Stale, and court, prtssreiJiHl to the l*arlia« 
iiieiit, and there, edtthig upon the throTie (which 
in the «Ud Freucii language wos eakled /d), caiukrd 
iltUHC mininumls and orders of which the I'ur- 
Ihiinent did not approve to be n'gisteriHl in his 
pn^setnee. I,ouls XV lield sueli u Ht dr justicr. 
hi I7fld, to introduee etfrlidii iiiipoHls, but l*arlia« 
nient r(‘siHte<l, and he was obliged to yield. Tlic 
Iasi litu de justice wenr hehl by l^iuis X\’l in 
1787 aitfl 1788. 

Idtcraturc. liy literature, in its widest sense, 
we undcrsUiiid the Insty of wrilhigs pnidueeil 
by all nations and at all perioils; all the written 
doeiiineiiU wherein the huiiian niiiul has ex¬ 
pressed its kiioM'ledge, thoughts, and fcM'lings 
tlmnigh the oiediuiii of language. Jii u iiurrcpwer 
sense, however, the lerm lileruture is applied 
only t<» such writings which arc distinguished 
hy their beiuity of (ioriii and by the (MiiotionaJ 
<*(feet whu'h they pniduee. Such works have the 
power not oidy to arouse our iiilcrest, but also 
to Alir our eiiiotioiis. 

The question, what is liteniturr and what is 
not, is a very vexed one. .Some litc*rary his 
toriuns would apply tlie term litcrntiire to e\ery 
written document, whilst others gi\c the Utiii 
a much narrower ineaiiing. Matthew' Arnold 
wn>tr that all knowle<lgc deri\Hl from btsiks 
is Uteraiure urul he also ilehncd literature as 
•* u erilieism of life If by eritieuiui he meant 
interpretation, then this is Uie happiest and 
most concise' deiiiution one cimld wish for. 
Literature may indeed Ik‘ rightly delined as “ an 
iiitcr|)retutjoii of life and nature under various 
forms of literary art”, an inicTprelnlitm which 
enables the reader to understand and to appit'- 
eiate the meaning and bounty of yfo and of 
nutnre. 

Literature is the exprcHsioti, in words, of the 
human spirit, of iU investigations, longings, and 
aspirations. It is, to some extent, thought nlMnit 
life, but a thought that comes both from the 
heiul and from the heart. Deeply nwited in the 
liuiiuiii breast is the desire of nuui to expn’ss 
what he feels in line, iHilour, or souml, in si'ulp- 
turc, painting, music, and |x>etry. And Just like 
all other forma of art, liU*raturc is tlie nx*ord of 
impressions made ii|K>n Uic mind of the artist. 


I'he author speaks Ixith to our intellA^t and to 
our imagination, lie puts clearly and vividly 
licfore us what is invisible; lie interprets for 
us what we did not understand. Literature con¬ 
cerns itself with life and human activity. But it 
is not only an iriter|>retation of life, it is atoo a 
Htorchou.Me of human knowledge. It ac<|URint8 us 
with the life of past generations; It reflects the 
Intelleetiiul, mund, aiul soc;ial state of humanity 
in ages bygi>iie: it gives us an ade(|uatc idea uf 
tlie dc'gree of civilization and culture of anation 
at some remote f>eriud in history. Sf>ejul forc'os 
and iMilitieuI events arc both cause and elTect uf 
a iiatioirs liternlure. A history of universal 
liUTutiire is, therefore, not only a history of 
IxMtks, but also a Jiistory of the ideas and ideals 
of hmiianity. For tlie subdivisions of literature 
sec I lie articles: JJrntua; A’wv/; Vortry; Pro.se, 
A ' v . Hiiiiji>ohai*iiy: 1'. A1. (hiyley and F. N. 
Seoll, An Introduction to the Mrthodn and 
Materials of Literary Criticism; K. II. Lewis, 
An Introduction to the Study of Literature; VV. If. 
Hudson, /!« hdroduelUm to the Study of Litera¬ 
ture; i ll. Letoiiriieuu, L'Evolution littvraire dans 
IcH divcr.s(s Haves humuines. 

Llth'urge, the yelknv or rtMldish monoxide of 
lead (FbO). It is pr<'pare<i by <'xp(»sing inoltl'ii 
leu<l to till* atiiioNpliere at any temperature 
below 877' the iiielting-poiiil of the oxide. 
As the iilhurge slag is formed it is skimmed off 
the top, exjiosing a ek'aii s^rliuv to similar rniion. 
It is extensively used in pain! iinmufaeturc, os 
the raw iimterial in the inakiiig of red lend, in 
glasH-making and e/ing. anil also as u flux in 
metallurgical UilKtratorus. St'C I^cad. 

Lith'iu, Li^D, the o\< le of the element lithium. 
Jt is obtained ehielly f n the minerals IcpidoUUt 
n eonipuumi of lUumi 1 silicate with litliium 
IMdassiuni lluoridr, a. petaSte, a complex 
Kodimu uluniiniuni lithium silicate. The oxide is 
white and is slowly disso|\H‘«l l»y water, giving an 
alkaline solution. The * lilhiu' of inedieiiic is 
a mixture of lithium i*arbonute and citric acid. 

Llth'lum, an alkaline iiietallh* element; atomic 
weight, (1*9‘L The silver-while melal is obtained 
by eleetndysis of the IuscmI ebloridc. Its specific 
gravity is about O'fl, w'hieli is less than that of 
any other solid or any liquid. Si'c Lithia, 

Idtho^'raphy, tlie art of drawing u|K>a and 
printing fWim stone. The facility with which 
this is iR*complished arist's from the antagonistic 
qualities of grease and water. The processes of 
the art dcficiid 011 the adhesion to a groined or 
{mtished stone of a (.‘ertiun greasy com|K>sitlon 
which foriiui tJic lines of the drawing, Ac.; on 
the |K)Wcr uecpiired by those parts penetrated 
by the greasy composition of attracting and 
k)ecoining covered with a 8|)eeially prepared ink; 
on tlic inUrposition of water, wliieh prevents 
the ink adhering to the parts not iiiqingnated 
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with the ^eoiio; and on pri'Kaurv. whirh transfers tiu' lUN’otiity for liUiotoiny very much rarer thau 


to paper the greasy tracings or drawings. It is 
the invention of Alois Senefelder, a native of 
Prague (1771-1834). The nmteriiUs. instruments, 
and methods of this urt arc os follows: 

The lithographic atonm, first used by Sc^ncfeldcr, 
have proved to be the most suitable for the 
pur|)ose of lithography. This stone, which is 
found in the districL of Kelluiin, Buvuriu, is a 
species i>f slaty limestone; its colour in the best 
quaUt)Pis pule>yc1lowish drab, and for jiriiiting 
piirjmses its tliiekness must lx* from 2 to 4 
inches. In prejMiriiig stones for the printer they 
are squared, levelied, ground, and |K>lished. 

Lithographic iok is made of wax, white soup, 
tallow, sliellae, mustie, and lump-black. Wluit 
an* called chalks arc made from iiiueh the nuiik* 
iiiaterials, these iugri*dieiits being subjected to 
heat until tiM'y are ftiH<*d, puiired nut on a slab 
to eiH>l, and Ihvii cut into the requind hizes. 

1'lu‘re are various kIvIcn in which drawings oil 
the .stmie are cxcciiled. Hrmcing on the smoftth 
sUmc is executed with steel ;K*nH and sable-hair 
brushc>. The ilesign, ike., is itrawii on the stone 
in revere, after uhich it is slightly etched with 
dilptc (U'id. Ill chitU: drajving the surface; of the 
stone is roughed or grained, after whii'li the 
lirawing is traced u|hiii the stone. Tin* tinting 
or slnnliiig foiiows. When completed t lie drawing 
is etched, after which li is put into the hands of 
the printer for priiitiiig. The nn thod of draw¬ 
ing din*etly on tlie stone has ix'i' largely super¬ 
seded by tin* use of prepared | ., both grained 

and smooth, on which the i.i.iwing is cx<*cuted, 
and uflerw'urds traiish tii»' to Itie stone. Tinting 
and chnytno-Uthngrnphif tnueh pnictised in tlie 
repnxluc’tion of ivo ' s of an artistic cliaraeter. 

, The rnaehiiics < * to-day arc mostly din*ct 
rotary and roluiy olT*sel. The s]>e(*d <»f the 
muchiiirs ranges from 1<MK) hi 3000 iiapr«*KKioiui 
{K;r InaiT. 'J’lic mimticr of good impn^Hsions 
taken from drawings or transfers on these 
mui’hiiies eun Ik* anything I'nim 20,(N>0 to 50^000. 
The drawing or writing eaii also be prcservcKl 
good on the stone for any length of time by 
rolling it with black ink and covering with n*Miii 
and gum. For siiiiilar pur|K>8es zinc and ulu- 
ininiiim an; trcateil in much the same iiiuniier 
mi stone. See Zincographyi Printing; Process- 
ttxirk. 

Llthospermum* Sec Oromwdl, 

. Lithot'omy, in surgery, the technical name 
for the ofieration |K>pulariy called cutting for 
the stone. The methiMl formerly adopicfl of 
cutting through the t)crincuni in front and to 
the left of the anus, so as to reach mid divide 
the urcthni and neck of the bhuhier where it is 
surrounded by the prostate gland, has uow Inn'ii 
totally abondoiftcd' treatment of stone in 

the bladder by crushing (sec Lilkotriip} has made 


uschI to he the ease. When lithotomy has to be 
licrfortuiMl. it may Ik* done through the fitint wall 
of the uUlomon (the suprapubic ojiemtion), or 
by eutting in the middle line of the pi*riiicum. 

Lithot'rlty, in surgery, the o|>cratioii of crush¬ 
ing a stone in the bladder into fragments of such 
u size that they may be expelled by the UR^thra. 
The inNtnimeiit by which tlie stone is bmkeJi up 
U inlrodtieiHl in the same manimr us a catheter 
or sound into ttie bladder, and after ealehliig the 
stone either erii.slK*s, bores, or hammers It to 
pieces. The instrument, w’hieh is (‘ailed a litlio- 
trite, lias two movable bl(id(*M at the extremity, 
w'hieh art; bnnight tog«‘llier to crush the stone 
by means of a |K»wcrful sc'rew. 

Llthua'nlrt, a demo(*rat.i(* republic of the 
llaltie, formtsl from parts of pre-R'voliilioiiury 
liusNia, and eomprising upproxiiiiati*ly the 
districts of Kovno, Vilnu, and Suvulki. It hiis 
nil outlet to the Itiillie on 50'" n. IuU, with Ihi* 
roailKteiid of I'olniiga, and has a railway system 
auit.iimouM with those of Latvia, I'iUst Priissia, 
Fohiiid, eoiitiguoiih slates, anil Ktissia. The 
Nyenmii (Nienuiii) Iniverses the dal, low country 
ill the south; lakes and marshes aUmitd; 21 
per cent of the land area is ulTon*sted. Viliuus 
or Vilnu (|H»p. lilsait 21 KOtMl) is the capital' 
KaiinuM or Kovno (fsip. IHI,000), (hirdinas or 
(xRmIiio (|K)p. and Siivulkui or ijuwalVt 

(iKip. til.tMHI) ait* other i n ,t* towns. 70 |>er mil 
of the inhabitants arr* J«it.hiiuniHiis, and their 
language is tin* most arelmie of t.lie living Indo- 
Kumpeaii s|K*eelM*H. Agri(‘iiltiift* and its ulliod 
pursuits an; the stufile iiiduslrii’s, ryi* (10,(KN>,0<MI 
ewt. in 1020), wheat, hurley, outs, and potuUKSi 
being produced. Foiiltry-farining and apiculture 
. .*c progr(*ssive. (<orn, eatth*, hiiins, eggs» butter, 
limiMT, hides, and wool un* ex|Mirted; fertilixeni 
and iTia(*hiiiery are the main iiii]>urtH. Matiu* 
faeimt's are iiiidevelo|M*d. Area, uliout 50,038 
M|. miles; pofi. -toKMifOtKl (estiniaUxi). 

Ill (*arly Uiii(*s Lilhimnia was a grund-dueby, 
Yugello of Lithuuiiiu }K*eatoe king of Poland 
(1380) by Ills iiiarriuge with Yadwiga (Ihtiwig), 
qm!Cii of that iHmntry, and under VytuutuM tlie 
(^reut (1302-I4.V>), his su(*eessfir, Lithuuniu was 
aggruiidi/.isi and ext(‘nd(>d from the lllouk Sea 
to the Bultie. UnibKl with Poland (1500), IkiUi 
( tMjntriea ctleeled u joint king and luuj u (tiiniiioii 
Parliument. In the partitions of JViland, 
Lithuania fell to Uiissia (1770), and Prussia 
annexed Lithuania Minor. During Die Kuropcan 
War Lithuania was o(*(*upU*d by titc (vcrnians 
(1015), and subjeiicd to a rigorous (hu'inaiij74»- 
tion until a eoufcreiK% at Vilnu eJ(*eted a State 
fViuneii and the indejK'iideficc ut Lithuania was 
pr(X'laim4*tl (Ititb Keb., HUB). 'I'he state Is now 
governed by a President, who ap|x>int s u Miiiister- 
PrcstdciiL ood he, in turn, forms a Cabinet. 
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Th<* ANN<‘rnhly (112 rufiKwentutiveA) 

cic'clH the PruKiflont. licpn'HciituUvcii an: clec:ted 
hy iinivcraul, direct, and HCiTct sufTru^^c 

on ihr proportional Kystrin.—liiiii.iooiiAPiiv: A. 
S. Huppoport, A UinUmj of l*oland\ W. Jl. 
VidiinaM, Litaum; A. Knn Jusaitis, UtHtortf of 
the Lithuanian Sation, 

L1tmu8,orLacmus,a purple t:oloiirin;t*ni:ittcr 
olilaiiied from Hot'crWi tinvtoriu uiirl otluT UrlieiiN. 
'J'lie Hiihstuiur is iised as an indicator ((|.v.) for 
the prcHenee of iiei<l or alkali in Kolufton. Pa|K;r 
tinned with a dilute nohition of the Ntihstaiiee, 
or a drop of the Kiihstaiiee (dueed in Holiitimi to 
he tested, is immediately turned blue if alkali 
Ik* present, ami bright red if u<‘ld be prt'sent. 
Kveti fe(‘hle aeids have the power of elian^in^ 
the eoloiir of litinuM Hohilion. 

Little FallHi a town, New Y<»rk, ITnitefl Stati-s, 
on the Mohawk itiver and the h>ie ('anal. 'I'he 
mills ami faelories are o|MTated by water'ts)w<‘r 
derived fnau falls in the M<»hawk itiv<T. I'np. 
(11120), i;i,021). 

Little Kock, a eity and <'apifal of Arkansas, 
I'liited Stat4‘s. It Klaiids on a roeky hhiff, 
rising about 50 feet a)H>ve the river, and has 
8ev4‘ral impMrtantedneationa! iiistitiilions. Ik>p. 
( 1020 ), o.'i.oao. 

Littleton, Thomas, iMirn at the Is’^innin^ of 
the Ofleeiith <vntiiry, dasi IlKI. lie aas a 
jtid^e of eonmam pleas umler Kdward 1\*, ami his 
work «>n VVnare.v, wriltt^n on;pnally in Normuii- 
Krt'iieh, with the <*ommentary of Sir ]*Idw'ard 
i'oke, was at cme time the principal authority 
on the properly laws of Kn^laml. 

Littoral, a jt4H>^raplueal term employed to 
iiulieat(‘ a istastal licit «ir re^don. In /od« 
geography it is applietl to the area of greatest 
ulaimlaiiee in marine orguiiiMns of a (smstul 
type, as opjMised to the |K*lagie or <UH'p*sea areai. 
Littoral deposits are formed round the littoral 
margin by river dt'iMisits or by voastal tTosiuii. 

Littr6, Maximilieii*l*aul*l<knile, French tihilo- 
logist, iHirii 1801, die<l 1881. Me stiidietl medi- 
eine, but devoted himself to philosophy and phi* 
hihigy, adopted the |K>sitivc philosophy of A. 
t'<imle, and puhlisited philosophical works in 
addition to treatises eonet'riied with iiuMlieine, 
iiieluding a translation of Ilippoeniles. In 1802 
ht' published his Hiatoire dv la lAm^ie Jran^aifte* 
lUs chief work, a dielumary of the Kmieh Ian* 
giiage {IHvtionnairc dc la LaufSur fran^aisc)^ was 
completed in 1877. Us sueeess was prompt and 
eoinplete. In 1871 he wuselet'ieii to the National 
Assembly, in 1875 W’as nunuYl Senator for life, 
ami next year was udmiUctl a member of the 
Fn*neh Aeadrtiiy. Among his works are Mt'de* 
cine et Medecins ami Litlrrafare ti Hislmre. 

LU'urjIty ((ir, /tVonr^'ii, * public service*), a 
BiMs'ial wTies of prayers, hymns, pieces of Scrip* 
tua‘, or other devotionul matter, umuigcd and 


pn‘s<Til>ed for tii»c in worship; or in n narrower 
sense u prescribed service for the celebration of 
the cuehuriNt; hciicc in tlic Roman Catholic 
('hiireh CYpiivalent to the Mass or scnjice ron* 
tuiiied in the Minnal. A numlicr of uiieicnt 
liturgies are eoiineeted with places or names of 
persons, hut until the tlfth c*('ntury there seems 
to have Ix^en no written liturgy. The chief 
liturgical iNMiks in the Roman Catholg.* Chureli 
are the Misnal and the Breviarff (q.v.), Ixith in 
Latin. In 1523 Luther drew up a litifrgy, or 
furiii of prayer and udrninislration of the sacra* 
meiits, whic'h in many fKiints dtfTered but little 
fnim the Mass of the Church of Home, lie did 
not, howev<‘r, <'onlhie his followers to this form, 
and every aaintry in which Lutheranism prevails 
has its own liturgy. Calvin prepared no liturgy*; 
hut his followers in («eneva, Jlollaiul, France, 
an<l other places diew up forms of prayer, of 
whi(*h the (h'lit'vese anrl the Fn‘m*h are the 
most itiiporlanl. In Ktiglund before the Re* 
formulion the public serviei* of the C'htireh was 
performed in Latin, and dilTerent liturgies were 
used in various districts. The most (‘clehrated 
of these were the Bm'iary ami Missal scentidum 
usuM Sarum (that is, as used at .Salishiiiy'), e^iii* 
piled hy the Hishop of Salishiiry ulM)iit 1080. 
'riie hhiglish Book of Common Prat/er dates from 
I he rt*ign of Fklwanl VI. (See Common Pratjer,) 
It was based on the Homiiti BrtTiarif. In the 
IMirlions of Seripluit' contained in the Praifer 
Book ttie uuth<»rize<l vt^rsion was aflerw'urds 
adopted, exce|it in the Psalms^ which are aei'oitl* 
ing to Crn'crdale's Bible. This lust revisal (that 
of 1002, the result of the so*ealled Savoy ('on* 
ferenee) introdmrd some ratherinqHirtant ulteru- 
lions ami additions, ami brought the Pratfer Book 
praetieally to its present Ktui{>e, though ecrtuiri 
change's in tlie lesseitis. Ac*., rec'civcd parliamen¬ 
tary sanction in 1871 and 1872. The Book of 
Cotnmoti i^ratjvr (wilh certain idterations made 
after disestnhlishmerit) is us<*d hy the Irish 
Church, and also hy the Fpi*i(‘ 0 ))al Church in 
SiHitlaud (hut a sj^eeial eomniunioii ofli(*c is used 
in some of the Sc’ots churc'hrs). The Kstablished 
('litin*li of Scotland (Fresl)ylcrian) has no liturgy, 
the Ihrectory fur tiic Public WoTuhip of God win- 
prising only i'c*rlain g(*nenil rules for the conduct 
of public: worsliip. The Book of Common Pr<tyer 
of the I’rutestant Kpiscopul ('hurcli In the United 
States was adopted in 1780 with some minor 
deviations from the Knglish.— Ribuograpuy: 
•I. M. Neale, JCsstiifa on Liturgiology and Church 
lUstoryi William Maskell, Ancient Litui^y of the 
ChurchTqf England; F. E. Hrighiman, Liturgies, 
Eastern oftd IfVx/em; P« Duchesne, Origines du 
Ctdte rArc'fiVn. 

Llutpiwd, or Lultpraad, historian and pre¬ 
late, born^aimut a.d. 920, died about 972. From 
page of King Hugo of Italy he rose to be Chan- 
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ceilor luidcr Bcreitpirius, unci was npfxdnted 
of Cri'iiionu by Otiiu of (icmiany. Kin* 
ployed an an AriilMWRucior on scverul hn|>ortant 
iiiissionst he hud mi exoeHcnt op{K>rtunity of 
stiidyinjf the events of the |)oriod. Besides un 
interesting nurnitive of a mission to Constunti* 
nople, he has left us a Uistory of Olho, and his 
Antapodosift^ a history of Kiiro()c in six IxHiks, 
from H8G to 950. Thc^c works arc the cliicf 
historiqal unthurity for that iktickI. 

Liver, the hirgost gland in the human l^aty, 
weighing from 50 to 00 o/.. avoirdu|M>i8. This 
gland is not eonOiied to the ViTtebratc uninmls, 
all of wliieh—save the Ainphioxiis or luiu^elet— 
(Kissess a welbdevelo|>cd liver, but is found in 
many Iiivertebrata. In man the liver is part 
of the idiiiientur)’ tippariitiis, and is situated just 
Ix^low the diaphragm on the right side, extending 
uerosM tile middle line of the iKnly lowurds the 
left Mile. Its front border rc'aelies just Im'Iow 
the Ikirder of the chest uhen the iNistiirc^ in sitting 
or standing; hut wlien the ]H*rson lies down the 
liver passi'H sligiiUy up so as to he eompletely 
under enver of the ribs, exc'c'pt a small |MuiJon 
whi<‘li extends beyond the* biwerend ofthe breast- 
I>m1e. Fnim its |N>silion it is extremely lialilo to 
eom]>resKion and injury In its general form the 
liver is flat, broad. aii<i Ihiek towards the right 
side, liceoniing narrow and thin towards the h^ft 
side. Its up|K‘r surface is eonvex or areheil and 
tits into the eont'uve surfaec of the iliaphragm, 
whilst its lov\(‘r surface is irn^gularly divided into 
certain * IoIn'n \ five in niiiiilier, and separated 
by elefts or lissiirc's. Th<*se lobes arc' known as 
the right, left, spigelian, eauduU*, and cpiudratc 
lolies. 

When fnieroseopic’ally examifK'd, the entire 
*iiuiss of the liver is found to (* 01181 x 1 mainly of 
large many-sided cells containing granular pro- 
tuplasrn. They arc* arranged in groiifm or niaMscsi, 
each little aiiiNs lM*ing called a lobule, and (*aeh 
lobule slightly mapped off by eonru'efive iisHiie 
and containing a mc'shwork of lil(NKl-v(*KNeiH and 
(liiels. These blcMMl-vessels are brHn(*lu*M of the 
jHprial vrin. This vein receives the bb»od wliieh 
has eireiilaled in the stomach and intestineN, 
and curries it throughout the* entire liver by u 
network of linely subdivided veins. It is from 
this su)i|dy of blood that the bile is secreU'd. 
The blood passes off from the liver !>y the hrpalic 
vfhXn formed hy the union of small vessels which 
*begin in the c(*ntrc of the lobules. Tlic connec¬ 
tive tLssiic of the liver is supplied with arterial 
blood by the htpatic ariery. This blood, like 
that which has entered through the portal vein, 
is draintsl off into the hepatic vein. There is, 
hovresTr, another set of vessels which ramify 
through the liver, namely the biU duebit whose 
business it is to carry off the bile produeol in 
the gland. These duets intersect and unite until 


111 the Olid two channels ait* formed, one fWaii 
the right and the other from the left of Uic liver, 
which uUitmiUdy fonu one ctmimon exit into 
the small inU'Nfine called the ivmtnofi bik durL 
Thus, when the liile liu.s lieeii M(x*rcled by the 
liver-cells, it is transferred by way of this hepatic 
duet into the small iiitinttine, when* it miiigUtt 
with the fiMxl. When this How of bile ecasi*s, 
as it docs when int.(‘t»tinul digt*Ntion is internipted, 
the supply >vhi<*h still continues is slontl In the 
gall-bladder, whi(*ii forms a kind of rcMTVoir 
situated under the li\Tr. 

The functions of the liv(*r would seiiii to In; 
at least lhn*efold. It servi^s (1) to store up in 
the form of glyeogen certain (*onslituentN of the 
foiai brought from the stoinai'h and iiiiestines 
by the {Kirtal vein, and to tniiiNfomi this glyeog(*ii 
into sugar (ghi(*ose), whi<*h is diKtribut(.*d to the 
IxMly as it is needed; (2) to destroy the worn-out 
blmid eorpiisi'li's, relaiiiitig the iron but ellmiimt- 
itig the iron-fret* 4*olo(iriiig-itialter lis part of the 
bile; and <G) to exerele th«* bi(e whu*li is |Ninml 
into the inlcHtine. S(*e ibfr; fiVi/f-WmWrr. 

The liver is siibjeel to a variety of diM*iiNed 
conditions, siK’h as ean<*er, ort(*ii as sei’oiidary to 
a growth of the alinu'iitary eaiml, and ahsis'SH, 
usually following tropical forms of dysentery. 
'I'here is also coufirstiwt of the livi'r, wlii(*li inti* 
eat<*s that Ihe slmetuie is : <ir<*harged and choked 
witJi bl(»od. This ariNt s t'rom various eaiises: 
heart-disease*, disease* of I In lungs, <»r even exis'ss 
in frN>d or drink will produce (‘oiigestion. 'I'hc 
symptoms are* e*xe*(‘ssive weighi, fiillne'ss, aiiel a 
tenderiK*sM in the ewgari. ('irrhoHin of the fiVeT, e»r 
dtunkartTH liver^ is freepieiitly «'ause*d by cxee*s* 
*iivc Hpirit-elrinking - but not iwi'essarily so, us 
.< has lxre*n known to eK'ciir in e*hildren. 'Mie* 
NymptoniN arc many and ne»t e’usily rec*ogiii/.ed; 
and the diM(*aHe may re*main for years before a 
falal issue. Folly deyeorrolion of Ihr liver em*iii‘s 
when the* ce'lls iM'come (*roweIe<l with globules of 
eiil, and it Incomes large anel pule. This re'sult 
iistially iirise'S from eiverfe*e*ding e»r elriiikiiig utitl 
want eif e*xe*reise, »Se‘e Jaundice, 

Liver-fluke. Se*e> ihulotnum, 

Liverpool, lbdM*rt Hanks .lenkinsoit, sce^oml 
lOarl of, l*orn 1770, elie*d IH2H, He entcre*el J*ar- 
liament in 1700. As Foreign S4‘<*ret.ury in the* 
Addingteiii ministry he* ne*goliate*eJ the* Treaty eif 
Amiens, anel he lK*eaiiic Horne Si;cn*l.ary in IWH. 
(hi the nsBussination of J*cr(x*val in 1812 he 
lMX*aiiic l’rc*micr, anel helel tliat jNisiUon till 1827. 
His opiKMilion to all lilH-ra) measures, the severity 
with which he repressed internal disturbances, 
and his prosci^ut ion of Queen (Uiroline rendered 
him extremely unpofiulur. 

Liverpool, an epistvipal r*ity, parliamentary 
and c'oiinty borougli of laiiicashirc*, Knglanel. 
The dintriet was (Irst settled by the NonK*mi‘ri 
in the eighth (H:ntury, but Livcr|>ool was only 
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founded tn mduulity nfter the purtiul conquest 
of IreUtiul hy Stroiigfjow, when tiKT Mersey 

wiiH used UH u harfiour to facilitate tromrnuiii- 
eutioris with that remtiiry. Its c‘Oininercial pro* 
grcNM dates from the Jiestoratioti. 

Liver^MHiJ is situatiil on the Mersey, 3 miles 
from its mouth, and is the third city and prineipul 
Miiport. of (ireat llritain. It is servt*d by Mtven 
railway systeinH, by two inland water-ways, and 
ail elet^iric uverhend railway. Civic; tramways 
maintain cianiiiunieations iiiteriiully. Iiidus- 
Irially, IdverpcMd is nol a^iiteity, but has Mane 
inaiiufuetiirrs, e.j(. shiplmildinff and its subsi- 
cilurieH, and iiii|K»rtant oil- and cakc**millH. Truns- 
|Mirt and problems conneetcil therewith mono¬ 
polise croinmer<‘ial Liverfiool. The do(*ks have 
a quayage of «tn tnilcH, and a total w’atiT area of 
5(MI acres (irielud.'ng liirkenhc’ud). The net ton¬ 
nage of vcsm'Ih which c‘l ired from the p<»rt in 
I1MH was Tlie main ini|M)rtH are raw 

eotlon, wheat, live-stoc^k, wool, t(d>aeeo, and food- 
KtufTs; and the exports, iron and steel goods, 
textiles, soft goods (fn»ni Munehc'ster), and 
mucthinery. 

The town hall, n)M'f)ed 1715, is oeeupied by 
the l^ird Mayor as the nuiiihipal niutisioii hollsi^ 
The iiniverKity W'us, until ItKl.i, when it received 
a c'harter of ineorporution, a eonstituent eoUege 
of Vietoria (biiversity. A I'mtestant. cathedral, 
designed l>y Sir (•. (v. St*ott, is now Initig emricHl, 
the Ibiiiulal ion-stone having lx?eii laid by King 
ICdw'urd VII (ItNIl). lii tlMO the lady-ehupel 
was c'oniplcted, and one-third of the building 
will he ready in Pop. (10*21), 8<K1,11H. 

Hiiii«io<]iiai*iiy: H. Muir, A ItinUmf of Uverpuui; 
A. Held, .1 Link Hook nboui LiverpooL 

Liverpool Ronfle, a spur of the great c^oustal 
mountain Hystem of Australia, sc'parated tVoni 
the Blue MouiitaJiia hy the Guulburii liiver 
(Cussilm" (hip). 

Liverworts (so nanicHl from the ap|>eamnce 
of the plants), a Nubdivision (llepatien*) of Hryo- 
phyla (q.v.), dilTeriiig somewhat from mosses, 
to w’hieh, howc^ver, they arc closely allied. 

Livery Companies, the civic companies or 

city c*orporatioiui of IauhIoii, survi^'nis of Uic 

aiu'ieiit * guild * system (sc'e Guild), In IjoiuIoii 

the influence of the * craft guildsop)M>8ed 

to that of the * morehant guildswas pi^omi- 

nant; they very early rose to great importance, 

and bv the el(»sc of the fourteenUt century had 

% 

pnietically controlled the tiiunici^>al government 

ot the nietr(q>olis. Their members were called 

* liven'inen * Ik'c'uusc tliov were entitled txi wear 
• « 

llic uuiform, or livery, of their respeiftlve exun- 
lainies. In the ('urty rcxti>rds of tlie Mercers* 
i'oiniuiny n^gulutions are laid dtiwn for an annual 
dinner, contrituitiuns of meinlicra and appren¬ 
tices. election of musters, scUieincnt of disputes 
betwtxui members, and rrlid of impaverished 


irienitH*rs. Kurly in the ftfleentli century this 
company provided standard brass measures, and 
gc'tierally regulated Itie trade. At tlie present 
time there arc seventy-six livery comimnies in 
I^iidon, including the twelve great companies of 
dothworkers. Drapers, Fishmongers, f Goldsmiths, 
(GrcK-ers, Ilal>erdiuiherB, Ironmongers, Meieers, 
Merchant Tuylurs, Suiters, Skinners, and Vint¬ 
ners. The government of London gradually 
passed from their exclusive control, atich>by the 
time of the Tudors they had lost the supervisioii 
of their own trades. 'ITiey are now little more 
than eharitablc societies. The Merchant Taylors, 
llaberdasiiers, Greurrs, and Mercers have ideii- 
tilied themselves with large public schools. The 
Beform Bill of 1H32 deprived the liverymen of 
their exclusive privilege of voting for menibera 
of Parliament for the City. In 1884 a Royal 
(‘oinmissfon was up{K>inted to inquire into the 
regime id the eoinpHnK*s, and estimated their 
trust and wrporate income at oxer £7.50,(NN>, 
and the capital value of tlieir prof^erty at 
XI.'j.tNHt.tMMI. • Cr. Thornley and Hastings, Guilds 
of thf Cihf of London and their y./cen/mcn. 

Livingstone, David, missionary and African 
explorer, Ikihi at Blantyn*, Lunarkshin*, irfl.l, 
died at llala 1st May, IH7.'I. Ilis parents hiul 
settled in the neiglibourhood of the ('otton-mills 
near Blantyrt*, where David l»eeamc a * pieeer * 
at the agt' 4if ten. While at work in the mill he 
learned Latin and rend extensively, and having 
at Bonded the nu'dieal and Grt‘ek (‘lasses at Glas¬ 
gow' Cniversity, Ik hnally became a licentiate of 
the Kac'iilty of Physicians and Surgeons of (•las- 
gow*. ruder the uuspices of the lioiidoii Mis¬ 
sionary Society he procci‘(i('d in IHMI to South 
Africa, where he joined HolM*rt Moffat in thc^ 
missiomirv held. His tirst station was in tlie 
BtH'huaiiu territory, and here for nine ycuiv hr 
w’lis associated with Moffat, W’hosc daughter he 
married. Having heard from the natives that 
there was a large lake north of the Kalahari 
Desert, he pr(H*eeded to explore that region, and 
discovered the valley of the Zoiigu and Lake 
Ngami. SulNax|uentiy he penetrated farther 
north-west until he reached Linyanti, the capital 
of the Mukololo territory, situatcrl on the Chobe» 
a tributary of the Zainliesi, which river he also 
visited, ^tween 1853 and 1850 he made a 
great serit^ of Journeys. Starting from Llnyniiti, 
he ascended the L^iinbyc (Lpper Zoinliesl), 
journeyed overland to I^Akc Ditolo, and thence 
to St. Paul de Ixiaiidu on the west coast. Return¬ 
ing to Linyanti, he struck eastwards from there 
in 1855, tracing the Zambesi to the Indian Ocean, 
and niietiing ^lilimane on the cnist cviust in 1850, 
having thus emtised the entire continent. The 
reconl of Urfs journey is found in his Misaionary 
TVoneb and Heseareknt in StnOh 4Mca (London, 
1857). After making various journeys and ex- 
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ploring Uip l>nke Nynssa and Zambezi rrgion. After the nt'oiHMlon of Til>ehii!i he returned to 
J«iviiijtstoiic sot forth in 1805 t4i explore the I'udua, where he ditnl thn‘e yearn later, 
doubtful wiurws of llw^ Nile. From this time I.ivy wnde Korno minor works, which have 
til! luH death he wun engaged in lalMirioun ex* not lietit prt‘Ker\(Ht. Ills life's work, however, 
piorationn in the lake region of South Afriea, wnn Inn history of Home, from itn foundation to 
especially to the westward of Nyassu and Tun- the death of DriiKus (it u.e.). «»r, to fi;ivc it iU 
ganyika, where he discovered Lakes Bangw*euk> pro)K*r title, yfk tir/jr rrmdihi h'l»ri’. This iiiinienni* 
and Muen), the I'pper ('4>ngo, For iilMUit work eonKisted ori^finully of one hiiiiclred and 
three years he was lost to view, and doiilitM forty-two Isnikn; of lliost' only Ihirty-nve are 
regarding hin safety wen; only nt rest when now- exliiiit (i and \\i xlv), tw’o of the extant 
it w'as^know'ii that 11. M. Stanley, the N|KHdal iKM^kn In'iiig innanplele (\li and xliii). It in u 
correspondent of the .Vne York Herald, hud work of the gn'iitest geiiins, and well merits the 
found Livingstone at l^jiji. on Lake Tanganyika, foivnuist plaee among Homan liistorieH which it 
They purtexi in Mareh, 1872, Livingstone nmrclk- has wnn. In oriltT to Iw able to uppnxdato the 
ing to explore the southern end of Tanganyika, merits of the work, it is neex^ssary to understand 
and Stanley prtKX'Ctiing to /anzibar. After the intention r»r the author in writing it. Livy 
another year's wanderings he di4*d at I'hitanilKi's wrote his history as an iMi{M‘rishahle monument 
Village (Hula). His laaly wils buried in Wi'st* to the greatness of Ihune. It may laMsuisidensI 
minster Abbey, having Ikx'D eonveyefi to the us u kind of sermon taking for its text th<* iitagni* 
coast liy his faitiifiil followers.—niiii.iocRAPTiY: tieent line of I'limius: 

T. H. M«claclil.ni. i)m-W l.ivingnlmte (Fnmoiis Moribiu .« .i,.. Uv.n.«n« vin.„>.c. 

S(x»ts SiTies); Sir If. II. .lohiiKton, TAvitigHtotie 

tnuilhe Erphratifin of Central Africa; T. Hughes, Tie is the most, human of hiHloriiins. With ela- 

L]ri»g.v/oae (Men of Action .Series); A. Z. borate investigalions and detaileil nwan-h he 

Frazer, /.a7>ig.v/orir ami Snvsteiul* had nothing to do. He did not set out t4) wrile 

f^ivingstonia, u mission of the United Free history In that way. He hcems not. only never 
Church of .Seotluml, cst.ablished in 1875, ut the b) have undertaken any joiirnevK for the pur- 
Boutti end 4>f Lake Nyiissn, South Africa; head- i>ow of nwareh, hut to have bet'ii unwilling to 
quarters now on west sitle of lake (BaiKlawf^). investigaU' wairees of inforiniition which wen 
Llv'ius AndronFcug, Homan )H>et, hvcxl at csmveniently ut hand in Home. h'dalHirute ve. 
Home in the iK'giiining td the thinl mitiiry n.o. search w'lis not eoiisah n piul of the duty of 
He inlriMjiieed tragedies aftiT the (vrix'ian mode] an historian. Jdvy simply fcsik a iiiimiM'r of old 
t4i the Homan stage, anrl. la-Nides s<*venil epic iiuthorities who had written more or less fhill 
|)oems, wrote a translation cd' the Odyssey in hooks of antials, and wrote them up into Ids 
the ol<l Saliiriiine mtsc. (hdy a few fragments ow'ii marvelloiiK nurrative. His iieeiiraey, tliert** 
of his writings are extant. fore, varies w'iUi that of his soiinv. He follow'S 

Llvo'nia. See lAiivia. Iiis sourix^s in a totally iineriLieuI fashion, and 

^ Livre (le-vr), mi old Freni'li eoin supc'rscfhxl 'hus is soriietiiiies led iiilf» in<*onsiHleneieH and 
since 17Sl.^ by Ibe franc. The livre tournois wjis contradictory Htuleiiieiits. He livisj ii life some* 
vorth 20 S4>us, ulsmt 10//. sterling, 80 <»f them w'hat apart from the world, and so is not always 
being e<|iitvalent to 81 francs; the livre parisis, sueecssfiil in /lealing with niititary iimlters nii/l 
sous, nlxiut Is. Livre was also the uneieid with |M)titieH. He is at his lK>st when dealing 
unit of weight, the earlit'st i\w livre esterlin with men, espeeially with lloniatis of the old 

/)f Charleimigne, amounting to .lOTHUa gramiiieH. Heho«»l, siieh as Quintus Fabhis MaximiiH. He 
It was snpjMiK/xl to )h* b.ased on un And) Htmiflanl, is soinewdiat inclined to glorify Home ut the 
Ii yusflruma, semt to Charlemagne by the ('a)ipli exis'iisc of her erieiid(*s, hut his |>or1ruit of Han- 
Al Mamiin. nihal is womlerfully iinpurtial. His style, how- 

Livy (Tilus Tavitts), Bonmn historian, was ever, is what has made Jilm outstandingly great, 
born at I'lulua in .70 n.e., and die<i there in a.i>. It eitn l*e argiie/| that lli/Te is no greater prose 
17. Of the faets of his life not much is known, style In the world than that of f.ivy. In this 
He appears to have lH‘longe<l to a goes! family, ns in scvenil <ilher r/'SfMxis he reseinhles Oilibon, 
iind to have l>eon ooinfortabl 3 ' off. He sp<'iit There are few l)elt»*r examples of the value of 
most of his life at Home in the eoinpositUm of style than Livy. I’olyhitis, painstaking, nieticii- 
his history. In |M>lilieii he was n moderate Ions, and Iriipartiul, is only n*a(l hy sfKxdalistJ/* 
Coiis(‘r\'ativo; but tiis mild republicanism did not Livy, rnitdess, inueeurate, mid prejiiduTd, In 
prevent him from enjoying the friendship of widely read and wlniired. H. L. Stevenson liud 
Augustus. He led n quiet life of study; in the to discontinue reading Livy fis he found him 
preface to one of his later tKmks he says that excreising un undue iiifliieiitx; iifKm his style, 
writing has lieconie with him a fixed hubit, Fliny the Younger (A'p/n/les, il, ft) Mis of n man 
which he could not shake off without discomfort, who eame all the way fmm Cadiz to Home in 
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order Kor Idvy, and when he hmi dime ko 
iiiifiM'diatety ndunied, uh though the eity had no 
olhiT Ki^htH wcirih M'viufi. Idvy may he eon- 
hklered to have written the national Hotnan epic, 
and thus to have Kiieeeeded udiniraldy in the 
tUNk whieh he Met InniHclf.—HiRUoiiiiAi'iiY: .1. 
\*\, n. Mayor, i{ihliofiraphic.ai TViie to iMlin Liletn- 
ture; M. S. DiiiiNdale, Hi.HUtrff of iMtin Literature; 
Sir J. 1C. Saiidy.H, A ('otujKwhn to iMtin Stitdie/i. 





1, Nitr Monitor. 2, Circen l.i/jriL .1. Spiny-tailiHl l.iianl. 

4, l‘'nltcLl 5, Arizona Ptnsonuut^X.i/aril. 

IJzurU is the popular KnKl^h minir of 
nuineixaiH reptiles the ord« liScertilm 

or iVuloiutiiri, and having iisuatly two pairs of 
liintiM, tnovuhle eyelids, and an elongnttHl sealy 
IkhIv terminating in a tail. The lizards nuinlx^r 
more than ItMHt speeies, ue<H>inmodating theni- 
fU'lvt^ to all eonditums except cold, and increasing 
in size atul ntimlH*r in tropical it^gions. In some 
the tongue is thick and fleshy and in others it is 
clivideti, while in most eases it is pmtnisible. 
Some lizarils an* vegetuUle fK*ders; hut for the 


most part they arc eamivoroiis and live upon 
small hircls, insects, &v. The eggs are de|K»sited 
uiiil left to h(* hutetied without tare from the 
parents. Of the threr* spc*eies found in Oreat 
Hritain the ('oiiimoii Lizard {l^rrta nripdrn) 
is the most widely dislribuled, and ranges into 
Ireland, where it is the only reptile; the Sand 
Li/artl (iMrerta rigiVis) is eonflncHl to Southern 
ICngland; and the limhh'Hs snake-like Slow-wonn 
or Hlind-worm (.lagm’s /rogiZ/s) is rsaiiinon in 
w<mm]k and on iiuKirluiuls. The ehief families of 
lizurds are the .Seiiieidie, or Skinks; the (iceko- 
tid:e, or (h'ekos; the Iguaiiidie, or Iguanas; 
and the Chanueleontdie, or ('huiiiek'ons. Poison 
glands are wanting in the lizards; the only 
CKeeptiofi being the Heloderiim of Arizona and 
Mexico, which is eapahlc of iiitlicting a poisonous 
bite hy means of poison glands eoimceted with 
grtMivi'd teeth. 

Lizard Point, n headland of Cornwall, Kng* 
land, the soiitheniitifisl point of (rreat Jlritain, 
with two lighthouses, JNildhu wireless station is 
in the vicinity. 

Llama (la'ma or lyii'ina: Lama lama), nn 
ungulate nmiinating (|iiadi‘U|M'd found in Latin 
Ariieriea, <‘lose|y allieil to the ('amel. and included 
in IIm' fainilv T>loiNKla. Thev differ fniiii the 

» • I k 

cuiiiel in having no hump u|M»n the lau'k. in having 
a deefaT ck‘ft ladweeii the tors, in tiu' callous 
pad of the fiMit iH'iiig less di'veloped, ami in the 
interval between the e:rtiiii<‘ ami the liuek teeth 
being greater, 'riie tail Ix'ing short ami the luiir 
long and thiek, the lluma has the genend ap- 
jiearanee of a long-neekcd sheep, st:inding alsMit 



Uam* (Auekfma lama} 


n fix't at the shoulder. Of the four known species 
tlie gtiantw (q«v.) and Uio vieuAa (q.v.) are 
found in a wild txmdition, wiule the llama and 
the alpaca, varieties of the guanaoo, have long 
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been domesticated. The Ihiina U used by tlie 
inhabitants of Lai in Aineriea to carry burdens 
after tlio manner of u camel. When loaded with 
alnmi huii<lredwright. It i*an trmi'l some 14 
inilcfl a day across the mountain passes. They 
are gentle and docile c*r(‘atun*s. 

Llanberls (AInn'bc-ris), a village of ('amur- 
vonslilre, North Wales, at the f(M>t of the ph*- 
tur(*sque Pass of Llanberis, and l»et\mMi Ltyns 
Padarn and Peris, a st)irtiiig-|M»int for the ascent 
of Sno^’dnn (q.v.). 

Llandaff' (Uan T/tf, Church of the Tuf ). an 
ancient city of Tuff Vale, tdaiiu^rgaiishins South 
Walk's, in contiguity with ('anliff. It has Imhmi tlx* 
seat of a bishopric since ulhml the fifth century. 
The eathe<lrad (twelfth century) is largely rebuilt, 
and the ruins of a eaMtellati'd gulcw'ay raf the 
episcopal palace rcinaiii. Po]>. (rural district, 
11121), 42,122. 

Llandeilo*, or Llandilo-bcd!i (l:in-drio). in 
geology, the name of one of the Ortlovician KcrU*s, 
derived from the tow'u of Llandilo in .South Wales. 

Llandovery Series, tlx* lowest divisxati of tlx* 
(hatlandiun system, that is, of the system styled 
hy MuretiiHrm Cpiwr .Sihiriaii. It is named fnmi 
a ^)wn in North'ICiiKtcrn Carmarthenshire; hiil 
tiic series is probatdy Is'st known in I lie ehissieal 
Silurian area of the Welsh and ICnglish Inirder, 
It is elianu'tcri/.ed hy an abimdanee of the 
brtx’hiojMxt Pentumeriis. Large aretis of (kdlati* 
diun rucks in other ]>urtM 4 »f the Kritish JnIcs have 
been elasseil ns r>f Llandovery age on ucisumt 
of s]»oeiCM of this genus .and fif their eharae- 
terisUe graptolites, Moixigrapt.iis. aiqxsiring here 
for the first time. The Llandoverv Innls are ofUai 
united with the overlying Turannon shales (llirk* 
hill shales of .SouUx'rn Send land) under the namo 
«,Valeiitian. 

Llandud'no, n coast tow'n aixl watering'plaee 
of CarimrvoiiKhire, Wales, 011 a ixMiinsiila Ik*! ween 
Onmw Hay arxl the estuary of the ('onway. It 
has a panuie, promeiiaile pier, uixl wa-bathiiig. 
In 11)20 Llandudno'adoptefl' Mamctr. in France. 
Pop. (MI2J). M),2fN). 

Llanelly, u seaiMirt and inunk*ipul lH>rough of 
C'armarthcnshlre, .South Wales, on Burry Inlet, 
Carmarthen Hay. It gives name to one <»r the 
parliamentary divisioas r»f the rs>nnty« Then* 
is a floating and other docks, :iixl I.lanrlly is 
the outlet for Siirith Wolsfi coal and industrial 
products. Tin-piutes arc iiiiiipifnetiirfrd. Pop. 

Llangollen (AhUi-golhlen), an urban district 
and town of 1 lenbighshin*. North W'ales, on the 
i)ce* Near Llangollen are Valle Crucis Abbey, 
the ruins of an ancient Cistendan foundation, and 
Plus Newydd, the residence of the * l^adies of 
Llangollen The town liridge (1H4.5) is regarded 
as one of the wonders of North Woles. Po|i. 
(1921), 20HO, 


Llanos, the South Ameriean nometudaturc for 
the pampas, priiiries, or sa\'Hiuiahs of the OrinoiM) 
Hasin. During the dry winter their xegetation is 
biirixHl up hy the sun. and In the rainy season 
thev are ttiMxled with water. Hetwevn these two 
seasons the llanos pmdnee rich gniiieii-grass and 
chaparral hushes, and are ranged hy vast hertls 
of cattle aixl hors<*s. Tlx* Idano Kstaeixlo (Sp., 
Staked Plain) is an extensive plateau divided 
iM'tweeii New .Mi'xieo and Texas. It is eoinpara- 
livety tmrr<*n. 

Llunqiithu^, a Noiitherii proxinee of Chile. 
It eonlains extensive natural forests <‘ovrring 
some l.UHl.02t< aeixs. and is moniitainoiis and 
weibwutered. Lluixptitiiu^ Lake is the 1argi*si 
lake in Ctule; area, 22.1 sq. miles. The provineiiil 
oeeiipations are mainly agrieiilliiral. Puerto 
Montt, a seaport, is the eapilal, with a xvin*ieHN 
station, hiirlNiiir aeinimmodatioii. and (‘X|HUis of 
timlM*r and wheat; |M»p. about .inuu. Provitxbil 
ami, n4,77H s<|. miles; p‘>p. (lOMl), t.%fi,2'Ut. 

Lloyd CfOorgc, David. Hritisli politietan, iKini 
17th Jan., at iManeliester, of Welsh parents, 
llis fatlxr, William (tcorge, a pisr Hi'lxHilmnsler, 
liaviiig died at the age of furly'fonr, the Isiy 
xx'as brought, up liy his miileriial imele, a Hiiptist 
eotibler, in the village of IJaiiyslumilwy, North 
IVales. Ivhieated at tlx* xitlage National School 
he afterwards studied lot the luxx' and Im'I'Hio' 
a solicitor. 

Vehemently op{M)sed 1 • .he domiminee of (tie 
Chiireh of Knglatid, tlx young solicitor soon 
Is'caiix* well known ns a (Ightir for aixl ehaiiipion 
of Welsh noiK'onformit.y and Welsh imtioiialism. 
His rc'piitatioii increased, and at tlie age of 
fwentydive he lN*eume idmost faiiioiiN as the 

inner of a lawsuit. <*oneerniiig the rigid, of burial 
( *' NoneoiiformistJi hi panteliial biirving-grminds. 
In 1K90, at a by-election, he was returned to 
Parlifimeiit as Hadieat ineitdier for the ('arimrx'oii 
Iktroughs, and hits kept his seat ex'cr since. He 
fought his way siiigle-handeti, and soon beeame 
eoiispieiioiiN for his spirit of inde|M‘ndeiiee, his 
caustic wit, and his pungent iitteranees. During 
tiu* S<aith Afrieuri War tlx* fiery Welsbriiiui iiti- 
hexitiilingly «*s|NMised the Hcmt eaiise, even at 
the imminent dangf'r of his life. Moblx'd at Hir- 
iiiingluim in HKXI, he was at that time the 
most iiiifiopnlar and liest-hated man in f»n*at 
Ilritriin. Hlierj the UIntuIs eatiie into ]H)wvr 
ill 190.1, Lloyd fk’orge was inehided in the 
Cabinet, forme<) by Sir Henry (*}im|ilK*lbHunrier- 
niaii, us President of the Hoard of I'rixle, aixl 
wna iMlrnitted to Hie Privy C!ounei1. During 
his Udiurc of ofTkx; he posiutd the PateJitM and 
Designs A(^, coinfK'liing niaiuifiudiirers holding 
British patents to make their grsids in Hriiatn 
Instead of ubron<1. He also fuiSM*d the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Art. In IIKIH Mr. Asfpitth 
beeuiiie Prefiiier, and Lloyd George, whose repu- 
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tut ion w:is now (Irmly CHtublifttird, wm uppruntc^l 
( liiuirTtlor of (h<‘ l‘WrIi<‘<|inT, Ah Mich he woh 
rcHpoiiNihlc for the (Ihl IViimoii Hill, ami on 
21M.h April, IlMMi, hr preNcntc«| to I'arliuim-nt 
tiiH funiottM |{lJ4i((r|.. 

Ily the inlroducLioii of iU drastin rctforniK 
And new tiixutioriK, thin Hiidjprt became the 
foundutioii 4»f a new mu’ial HyNteni in (imit 
Hritnin, u Kynteni (irmly estahlished during; the 
IOiiro|MMin War. A delleit of alMiut C1(l,fNNi,(K>0 
waH to Im* expected, ami hud to Im* ]>ro> 
vided for without dirriituNhinf; the eont c»f naval 
prr'purnthuiH, and iiiereawd tuxiitioii m'uh the 
only nuiMMly. 'Hie Chtincellor of the Kxclicr|iter 
decided to * rob hen-rooBtK \ Ilis pru|H)HulH 
were heavier tax<‘H on NturiU mid lohiu'fyi, mid 
A new tax <mi ixdrol for inotor>earN, iiiereaMeH 
in the ine<ime tux, Imi idxive all a novel land 
tax mid KVHtein of dtitieH on hind valueH. t*'iimn- 
rial iiondoii wax uKhuxt, and the }hidf<et h'uh 
rej4*eled hy the of Ixmltt; l*arHament was 

prorogued, and a new ehx'iiiai look place. The 
Dueled, was eventimlly ptiMHed. Itehirm^d to 
ofllee, Idoyd (ieor^iMlcfemh'd the Parliament Mill. 
In I(t11 he prcMUited niiother of his ^reat rcforiiis, 
the National Health fiiHiiniiicc Act against sick- 
and atinouiiecd his intention to iiitrodm'C 
HwiTpin^ it*rorn)S in the Kti^liMh land law’s, 
to lireak up the ft<^at estateH, and to n'stotx* 
the land to the (wople. If Lloyd (fcorjip' had 
ndopteil an anti-war iHilicv iHawcrn IHIHI ami 
ltM)2, he WAS eKKeiiliidly 11 war-man, Intent on 
Aehievin^t victory, in Aujt., 1UM. An enemy 
of half meuHiircH, lie latlerly entiei7.ed (hoM* 
who watted the W'ur half-heartedly. An (‘han- 
Cfdlor of Ihe ICNche<|iier he arrantfed for hu^* 
war loans, uiiprcssMlented in the luNtory of Ihe 
iMUititi'y. Ill the Coalition Cahim t of Mr, 
Asquith, formed in May, UM.'S, he was );ivcn the 
new |M>rtfolio of MiniHler of MimitionN. and in 
June, ItMU, he Mieeec*de<l Lord Kitidieiicr iit the 
WarOlIlee. 

When Mr. ANqnith n^signed, and Mr. Monar 
l«nw hud refused to form a ministry, Mr. Lloyd 
ChsM){e (‘onsnited to carry out the kin^V nspiest, 
iMM'ame Prime Minister, and for thnx' years 
alnioKt the (ludator <if the roiuilry. There wen* 
moments when dark clouds were Kiilherinff on 
the horizon, but the Prime Ministef n(*ver lost 
lu'urt. lie (*arried ttie war to a siiceessfiil issue, 
and was one of the most influential delegates at 
Uie PeiuM* Confenaux*, eariy’injf Hm |K)ints uitainst 
tlio otlier ‘ Hi^ Thret' ’ •• Clcinfiu*eau, Wilson, 
and Orlando. 'Phe outstandintr |)olitieaI rv(*nt of 
1921 was the nr|{ntmtinn of the Irish seUtement 
by Mr. LUmi (ilrorf^, A (x>nferencc held in 
lamdoii (2lKt-22nd Dee., 1921) Itctwecn Mr, 
Lloyd (hsir^e and M. Aristide Briaiid resulted in 
a call for a meeting of tlie Supreme Council at 
(*unne8. As an ouUxime of this me«*ting (4lth Jan., 


1923) A eall was sent out for a conference of all 
the Kuro|K‘:iii htates, to iii(x*t at (acnoa, and a 
vott* of cotiliiierKs* was mx’ordixt Mr. Llo);d 
(teiirfre by ttie Hoiim* of ( omtnoiis prw to his 
departure for (his riux'tiuK-—Ihni.ioonAtuiv: 
,1. IL h/lwards, Fmm VUUtfif fVrem to Iknoning 
SireH\ hklwards and I>U|iarc, /.i/f 0 / David 
IJoyd OroT^e; Frank Dilnot, Lloyd Georgr: the 
Mnn and hin Storyx Harold S|>endcr, The JYiW 
MiniHirr, 

Lloyd’s Rejlister. See Inmumee, * 

Llullaillaco, a South American fieak of the 
Andi*s, v<»leaiiie, and on the iMirders of Chile and 
the Argentine, nrouiui the line of 25*^ lat.; 
lu'i^ht, aUmt feet. 

I^oach, a siiiall lisli {SemnehiUm harhntiUm) 
iiihahitifif; small elear strc'iinis in Kn^Iand and 
SoutiHTii Siiitland, and (*st(x'iiied dainty fiKid. 
A suialhT speeies, the spined loiK’h or ^roiiridlin^ 
(Cftltitis itntia)^ also occurs in ICnjflmid, - The 
name is also given (o the eci-fKiut or tairlMit 
(Lota lota) and the three - hoarded roekling 
{Moiella eu/<;Jri.v), a slioro sfiecies. 

Loadstone,f>r magnetite (q.v.), imignetie oxide 
of iron (Fe^Oi). The arieiciits were acquainted 
W'itli the singular property whicli it has, of 
nttructing iron, and niugiu'ts r(*ecivcd their name 
fnun the fact that they could lx* made hy bring- 
tug iron mds into contact with magnetite. The 
mineral hi*eame know'ii as (lie loadstone (lode- 
stone) or ’ leading st<vie \ and tlie tenn was 
usihI in |HH*tie metaphor. 

Loam, It soil e<»mp<iunded of various nmteriuls, 
hut topically a sandy elav, mather tiHi heavy mir 
too light for tillage-farming. Humus is found in 
iotiiiiH ill considcnihlc ipmnlitics, ami the soil is 
fertile in proportion. 

Loan, aiiylhing lent or given to another 01 % 
eomlilion of return or payment. In law loans 
are ixuisidered to he of tw‘o kimls— mutuum and 
t'otnmwlah'i the former term laaiig a)>plie<] to thf* 
loan of 8U(‘h articles as are oonsumeil in the use; 
the latter to the loan of such articles ns must Ik* 
iiidivaliiidly rctiirneil to the lender. The tu'know- 
ledgiuent of n loan of money may )>c made by 
giving a Umd, n pnmiissorv’ note, or an 10(^ 
In Isiiglund the contraet of loan may be pmvod 
by the lender's oath, su|>p<.»rtecl (ureumstantial 
evlilenei*, or letters of the borrower. 

Loanda, SAo Paulo de, capital and seaport of 
Angola, Portuguese West Afrii*a, and Ihe seat of 
the lligii ('ommiHsioner. lK>nnda wiis founded in 
1570 (the fort dating from 157H), and Iteoame a 
wealthy city through iU tmHlc In slaves with 
Brazil. *lt is built u}K>n a bay fonnetl hy a sand- 
spit thrown up by the Bengueln current, ami is 
near the Cnanxa, the source of its water-supply. 
LiWngstone walked to lK>nndA in 18,Vt to open 
up a tmdif^ute from the Zamlxisi. The town lias 
railway (metre gauge) eonnectioas with Molanje, 
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The expo^s arc mainly rubber and coffee, and 
the iinporU textiles. Pop. 17,000 .—Bibmo- 
c^aphy: K. H. L. Schwarz, .VomIA African Gn>~ 
graphy;^ H. MHM|iiardsrri, Aufioia, 

Loatigo, a Wi^t Afritvin cNinHtal In'II, divHU*<l 
among Portiigtil (Kiibiiulu. Angola)-. Fniiu'c 
(Kwilu. (lubun t'olony), uml the ('ongo Free 
State at the llerlin t'onfcmiee, 1riH5. 

LoangOi capital and |>urt (»f Kwilu, (Sabiiii 
Colony. Tliere is no harbour, Ntcaiiiem lyiiig-to 
0 inile#(»utHide i\ic l>ar. The exfmrts an* mainly 
wild cooutehoiie and palm-oil.—t'f. («. Jtruel, 
/-Vl/nV/iir tquaiorittlr /r«?i(WiV. 

Loan Societies, institutions established to 
lend money to the wurking-elnNs<*s, itHH'iving 
n*paymeiit by inKtulni(*iits, with interest. They 
arc* gov'erti<*d by the fxmn S<»ciety Act, 1H>IO, 
inapplicable to Scotland, and exempt fn>fii tbe 
provisions of the Money lx.*nders Aet, IfNHl. 
The muximiiiii loan is £!.'>, and another l«Rin 
f'aiinot Ih' iiuule until ttie first has InfMi r«*paid. 
£l*i |K*r cent |H*r aniiiim is the maximum ebarge- 
able niic of iiiten'st. Tbe projHTiy of Hoci<'tk*s 
is V4*sted in tnisti't^s, and they un; under the 
iiiK|N*clioii of the I'rown. 

1 oasaccm, a small fniidly of |K>lypetul<Mis 
dU'otylcdons. natives (»f tbe And<*s, mostly twin¬ 
ing herbs with stinging buirs; allie<i U> Possi- 
florueeie. Mcntzelia {liartonia) aurm and others 
are gr(»wn for their ImndHoiiie or eiiricnis tlowvrs. 

Lobe'lla (mimed after, Miillbew I/oIx'l. pby- 
sieittii to James 1 of iCngbuid), a veiy extensive 
genus of iM'Uutiful herbs, ntitiv<*s of alim»Ht all 
parts of the world, e8|N*(*iatly of Ihi' warmer parts 
of Amerieu, trila* l^olK^lioc’es'. nut. ord. ('ainpii- 
nulOLVux L. infliUn is the Indian t<»bneefj, w hii'b 
is cultivated in Nortli Ameri<.'a, and is employed 
ill inodieine. The smalt blur lolK'lia so |K)piilar 
in ganlens is L. /v'rtnus, a ('ape N|M'eieH. A bril- 
liniitly S(Mirt<'t-nowen*<l si}e(*ies, L. rrirdmri/is. is 
the eanlinal*flow<T. L. ttiphililica^ an AnierieHii 
K|K'eies, possehs<>s emetie, cathartle, and diuretic 
pro(M*rtieK. Two H|K‘ei(*s an* fmind wild tii DfH-ain. 

Lobclla'ceae, a iribi* of Campantilueesr, differ¬ 
ing from ('.aiiipamilaeeif pro|H'r in having irr<>- 
giilar tlowers, and like the (VimiNisita: Hyii- 
genesioiis anthers, but otta'rw'ise rcseinliling 
them v<Ty nearly. 

Lobos, or Seal Islands, three Paeille islaiuls 
in the Peruvian littoral, opposite LiunhaycNpje, 
called lx>bos-de*Tierra, ljobos-dc-.\fiiera, and 
Punta Ia>Ixih respec*tively. They were dcsfTilavl 
by Acosta in his Natural UinU/ry of the 
(1590). Tlic two latter had large guano depCNfiUi. 

Lobster, the common name of the macnirous 
(long-tailed), deca|>odous (ten-footed), stalk-eyed 
crustaceans, liclonging to the genus Ilom&rus. 
The first pair of ambulatory Ihiilis bears the 
well-known and formidable lobster-daws. 'Hie 
abdomen itoasesses small forked limbs (swim- 
VoL va 


incrrts), to which the eggs arc attiu'hcd. The 
toil txinsisU of iu*vcnd fiat shelly plates capable 
of lieing sprt*iul like a fiui, and used os n swim¬ 
ming organ, 'riiey inhabit the clearest water, 
living in the ert*vi<vs of u r<K*ky lNitt4mi. The 
(Htmnum lolister (//. ra/gdris) is foumi in griMit 
ahitmlaiUH* on nuiiiy (»f the Kuro|K*aii Nhon*s. 
Very rich hiuI nouriNliiiig dishes arc inode from 
the llesli of the lolister. They arc gt*nerally in the 
lN*st condition from the iiiUldle of (K*tolH*r till 
the liegiiming of May. ll, anteriratius^ closely 
allied to the Hritikli lulmter, is found on the ixiasls 
of North Amenea. The Ho-(*alle<l fri.'sliwuler 
lolmter is the (‘niwtlsh or (Tayllsli. 

Lobworm {Arrnu'dta />isr/i/driiai), a genus of 
('luctopfNla «ir llristh'-worms, 
obtuse head, ii iMxlyalNmt the 
size of 11 targe eurthw'oriii, ninl 
rcMpir(*H through thirteiMi pairs 
of gill-Lufts. Truces of tlm 
lobworm iimy la* found on 
every Nea-lM*aeh in the little 
<‘(nlN of suml wliieli it leavi's 
wlieii Imrniwiiig afti'r the tide 
liiLH ehlM*<l. It IN tiHcd for hail 
ill d(N*p-M*u liNhiiig. H is 
called alwi Lagiiorin. 

Ixical (Government in the 
term iiHed to denote Uieg(»verti- 
iiK'tit or managcMiicnt of the 
varkais nuImIi visions a 

country, as diNtinguislied Inuii 
the Rupr(*ine govertmieiit. Its 
fiiiu'lioii IN ehirfly ndminiNtru- 
five and judicial; uml ft iiiiiy 
Ik’ earriiNl out by puriNh<*N, 

Miiiriieipal iNmatglis, drc. In 
'ogliiiid and VViiIcn u uniform 
(system of local goveriiment 
was iiitnMliK'cd by the iAieal 
(h)vernnirni (Kiighind and 
WuIch) A<'t, IHHH, Imsed on 
the tlireet npresentation of 
the inhabituiitH, a pnii<‘it»h* 
already rccogni/c4| in n-ganl to urban imuii- 
iiiuniti4*H. The adniiiiislrativc ixninty, os <le- 
lined by thi* Aet, has Im*<*ii ilivided into cleeioral 
divisions, each ^’turning one iiiemlK*r bi the 
county 4N»iim'il. The clec^tors of tlicM; county 
eoiiiieillorH an* thf»H<* i^erwiim, nuih* or female, 4>ver 
twenty-one years of age wJio ]NiSM*ssthe (jualilUui- 
tion as occupier under the HepreM*ntMtion of the 
People Aet, 1918, and the wives (If over thirty 
yean of age) of ]N:rsofis so ipinliHeil. 'l*he (xnirity 
<'Oundlh>rN thus eleeUvl form Uirc4?-foiinlis of the 
council, and the <ither fourth, cullixl cxniniy alder¬ 
men, arc selected by the cviiincil. The ehairmun 
is up|sdrite<l by the council from among th<‘ir 
riiinilx*r, ttml the councillon, after MTV'ing tlin'c 
ytiun, retire togi*ther. Thus c<msfitiil4*ii, the 
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roiifioil hHH KiifKTSCfled quarior sctMions in con¬ 
ducting the afliiiiniMtrativc and financial huai- 
iiCHH <if llic county. Uh powen and duties an: 
the levying and cxfa'ndirigiif all crnirily, hundml, 
imlicc. and other nucIi rut<'8: the lN>rnjHing <d' 
iuonr> for a perifHl not loexcred thirtyyearN; the 
liceiiMing of ruee-eourscN, iHUvnhrokers, Iioiiscn for 
iiiiiNMS daiif'iiig, and Niage plays; lhf‘ manage- 
rnent of aNyliiiiiN for paiiiMT lunath's; the estah- 
liHliinent and iiminlciuinee of Htdiool refi>riinitorii‘N; 
the purehuse and upkeep of bridges and roads; 
the aptH>intrnent of a public analyst, a coroner, 
and a nu*dieal ofliecr of health; llii' (ulininis- 
tratioii of the Acts relating to weights and 
ineuNUn^, conlagioiis disc;iN(*s of aniaials, wild¬ 
fowl prcMTvatioii, Itsh H)n.Hervanr'y, explosives, 
and the |Millittiou of rivers; the e<Ttifying of 
phuTH of worship; and the opiMming of liillM in 
Parliament. As reganls the county tKilict' tliey 
are now iiiaiiaged by a joint (xanmittee of quarter 
M'ssions (tliut is, the justi<‘cs (»f (leaee), uinl the 
(*ounty eotiiietl. To ilefray Us ex|>cntlittire the 
(HMineil reeeiv(‘H the pna'^Mlx of local taxation, 
lieetiees, a portion of the customs and excise 
diitif*s, and a grunt from estate duty. 

Many iMiroiighs are now a<)rninistrative naiii- 
ties. The mayor, aldermen, and htirgesses of 
e<»uiity iKiroiiglis have now, with inodineutioiis, 
the |M)wers of a county eouiieil. The inodiflea- 
tioiiK are in those eliiuses which <leul with the 
election and ('oiistitiitiun of the eouneil, the 
np|M»iiitmenl of its oflii'crs, the joint committee 
of Quarter ScNNions juid the Council, and the 
|M)W'erN (*onneeted with the county and other 
rates, for these do not upply to the county 
lM>roughs, The ailjustnieiit of himiieial iimtiers 
iHiweeii the <*01111!)' an«i lKm)iigh authorities is 
iirrive<t at l»y inutiial agrt't'iueiit, or if ne<*eMHary 
hy n'fen'tiee to the CoiiinusKuaierH ap|)oiiiU*d 
uialer the A<'t.. 

l-mler tliis ,\et, also, I.oridon hy itsc'lf is 
ert*<*te<l into an ndiniiiistrative count v. The 
area thus <h*signat(Ml (wiiieh ineliidc's portions 
of MUhllem'x, .Siu*rt‘y, and Kent) has a lord- 
lleiitenant, a sheriff, a <*oiiimissi<in <»f the (mnkx*, 
and a <‘ourt of quarter sessions. Ijuler this 
Act the nuiulHT of county eotineillors for lajiidon 
is to doubh* the number of ilic members of 
Parliament for ilie >Ietn)|Mditan lM)mughs; that 
is, the luimlH'r of <*ouiieiilors is to he 118, and 
the number of county aldermen cieote<l by these 
is to be not more than one-sixtii of tlieir number, 
or Itt. In 1018 these nuinbem were raised to 
12t and 2t> rcspei^tively. To this (xiuncit the 
powers, duties, and linbiUties (d the Metro{K)litan 
Hoard of Works now tranNferr(*d, that autho¬ 
rity having ('eased to exist. It is tdso provided 
that the jiowors, dutk*s, and liabilitjes of nmnty 

eouneits as denned bv the Aet and enumemted 

• 

above sludl apply to this l>oiulon intunt^' couiuil. 


Ily an Aet (»f 1800 the administrative'County of 
I^mdon (the City excluded) was divided into 
28 iniinieitMil boroughs, cn<‘h with a niunicipfld 
(*o(meil, aldermen, and mayor. 

I'he pro\ isioiLS for local goveriiriK'iit have 
further be<*n extendiHl l»y the I^H'uI (Government 
(Scotland) A<*l, 1880. tiiking effeet from May, 
1 N!NK Hy thU A<*t a county emincil is established 
for the iiiuiiageincnt of the adiiiinistrative and 
linancial business of eaeli eounty. The county 
having In-en divided into electoral dlvisio.is, one 
cniineillor is elected for eaeli division; the lenu of 
ottlee is three years, and the whole niimlier retire 
together. It is further providc'd that cveiy* 
burgh (that is, a parliamentary or n>yal burgh) 
w'hleh (siiituins less than TtHMi inhabitunta Ix*- 
eoiiU'H, for the pur|KiHi's of this Aet, mergiHl in 
the eounty, eontributes to its tliianec'S, and is 
entitled to in* n*presrnted on the eounty iiaineil, 
the repr(*sentativcs lieing elected hy the town 
eoimeil from among their own nuin)x*r. The 
|K)W*erN and dutii*s (saifernsl on this county 
eouneil 10*0 those which have lK*eii transferred 
from (1) the Commissioners of Supply, ineluding 
such matters aptnirtioning the ineidenc*c of 
the land lux, tlit* levying of eounty assessments, 
prison visiting, |Mdiee management, lands valua¬ 
tion, ilivisioii of old valued mit, &e.: (2) the 
IMiw’crs and duties of the County Hoad Trustee's: 
(U) the {Miwcrs and duties of the I/oeul Authority 
of the eounty under the Contagious lllseusrs 
(Animals) Acts and the Ik'Struetive inseerts Aet; 
(4) the whole {Miwcrs and diitk'S of the Local 
Authority under the iHiblie Health Acts, with 
the ex(‘('ption (»f hiirglis and jNiliee burghs; (5) 
the administralive (Miwers and duth's of the 
justii'cs of the (wuet' of the eounty in n^spcct of 
gas-m<'t(‘rs, explosive substanees, weights aiu^ 
measures, hubitiiul drunkards, the Wild Dirds 
Protei'tion Acts, and luiititie asylums; but other¬ 
wise the |M»wers and duties of the justic'es are to 
rc'inain us lieretofore. For the puriM>M'S of 
Isirrowing, for the iiiaiiugcmenl of and 

for the undertaking of w’orks involving capital 
expt'tuUture, a stancling joint-eommittee of equal 
niiiulx'ni is ap|H)intcd by the i*ounty eouneil and 
the CommissioiierB of Supply. As rtgards linancc 
it is providi'd that after 81 st Murt'h, 1890, ct'itain 
dutU's and local licences collected by the Com- 
nitssioneni of Inland Ilevcnuc, together with 
eleven-hundredth ports of one-half of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the probate duties, shall be placed at the 
dls|>osal of the county council. The ordinary 
revenue, however, will l)e derived from the rates 
formerly retTived by the Ck>imnissioners of 
Supply, and by <*0111 ribut ions Arum the burghs 
offec't^ by the Aet, but if this fund is found to 
lie insuflirleiit the county council is empowered 
to levy additional rates. All receipts of the 
couiK’ii from whatever source shall be carried 
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to tlie county Aind, and all payments shall l)e 
iniide, in the Ant instanoe, out of that Ajiid. 
Jt is also enacted that the debts and liabilities 
of an% authority whrtse powers and duties are 
transfem^d by the A<‘l mIiiiII iMH'Oiiie the debts 
and liubilitic'H of tlie t^ninty cMuneil. 

By AeU of 1H91. for Kiiftiaiul iiiul Wales aiul 
Scotland rcspeetively, parish (*oijn(*ils wore 
erented (see Parish); and by the hlduoiition Aii; 
of t002 the local administration of education was 
trunsAMTcd to county coimeilH, cimnty bonnijths, 
and siinilnr authorities in Ktiftland am] Wales 
(to lAUidoii in lOOA), By an Art of 1H1M eoiinty 
eounrils wen^ set up in Ireland.—-Cf. B. Jenks^ 
An Outline of English i^tral (tovrntmrni. 

Local Government Board, u (hivernincnt 
department establislusi in Knf(lniul and Wales 
ill IHTl, having under its HU|XTviHion all matters 
of liXMii f^)venmient, public health, relief of tlio 
poor, registration of births, dcatlw, and marriuges, 
dte. The president of the Ixiard was n incini>or 
of the Government, ruder it were instM*etors, 
medical olllcen, clerks, dx*. In 1U19 it was 
ulxilishcd, and its functions taken over by tlic 
Ministry of lieiilth. A himilar Ixaird was eHtalv 
lished in Scotland in IHtik It biul siipervision 
over local auihoritiiw, and exercised varicsl 
IKiwcrs under the Public Health Acts, the Sale 
of Komi and Drugs Acts, the Diseomsi of Animals 
Acts, the Old Age iVnslon A<*ls, Ac, It had 
six memlx‘rs, of whom thrive—the See.retary for 
Scotland, the Solieitor«(<encraI, and the Under¬ 
secretary—were ex-oflieio mr-mlx^rs. The powers 
and duties of the Iksird have now lxs*n trails- 
ferreil to the Scottish Board of Hejilth. 

Local Option, a term upplasl tf> the principle 
by which a ct'ridin iiiujority of the inhabitants or 
ratepayers of a certain loealily may dts'idc as 
to wlicthcr any, or how many, slM^ps for the 
sale of intoxh'atiiig Ii(|iiors shall exist in the 
locality. 'I*he principle was put into o|x*ration 
in Sc'otliuid in 1920 under the provdsioiis of the 
Ternp«;rance (Sc«>tland) Act, I91t). A fKitl was 
held in every area in which a requisition was 
signed by not less timn one-tenth of the cle(*torN, 
the questions submitted I wing (a) mi change-, 
(b) limitation, and (c) no lirrmr. In H7 |wr 
cent of the areas the electors votisJ against any 
changes and only about 7 fXT mit carried the 
no-licence rcsolutkm, the remaining anais favour¬ 
ing a redudUin in the number of lieeneifs. 

Locarnoi a Swiss tonvn on I-«go Maggiore, 
token from Milan in lAfiS, and Italiaii in every¬ 
thing but position. Tlie ancient castle of tlie 
Visconti (partly demolished in 1318), and tiic 
pilgrimage church of Madonna del Sasso (founded 
1460, rrbuilt 1309) arc the attraetEoris. 

Lochea, a Unm of Kranew, department of 
1odrc*et-Loiic, Uie wient T^mctr, grew out of a 
fDonastery Aiundcsi by St. Ours alxiut a.d. 5tXl. 


It WAS a residence of French kings, and the Tour 
Honde, built by Ixaiis XI, eont:iimHi the iron 
cages invented by I'ardinal Jean de la Baliie, 
KtiitcHl by Scott {Qttmlin thmt'onl) to have dkxi 
ill one hiiUKcir. IN»p. 5(NHh 

l.ochmubon (lnyi-nm'lK'n), a royal biirgli of 
Si*otliiiul, Dimifrit^Mliiro, 8 inih's luirth-t'ast. of 
ihimfVieN, stirroundi*il liy m^v't^n kwhs, l\ip« 
(1921), 9K9. 

Lock, a junction Iwtwiwn two wnter-lexrls 
in a canal, uschI in raising ami lowering Imata 
from one level to tlx* other, Siihstiuitiid gatew, 
usually of oak, arc provldcil at ciudi end, os well 
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as Klfiiciti cut through from the toi'lc sides to 
the <‘anal. Wlien a vi*skcI is dcscciitJing, wabT 
'S puNW'd into the lock through I lie sluifs^N iiiilil 
it is on a level with the Idglicr «md; the gate at. 
that end is then ofs'iicd and file iKiat allowed 
to enter. When the gate is clofM*d, the level of 
the water in the lock is lowered by opening the 
outlet, l•hl^ef*s, until I he eiiiiul lower level is 
n*m*lied. The low-level gate is then o|X‘m*f], and 
the vessel cnin eonliniie its journey. In liHeendtng 
the o|M'rntion is reversed, Whc*re the differeitee 
of level is rsmskieraide, inclinv/i nr lifts may l>o 
employed. 

lx>ck, a key-cont rollcil fastening for doors, 
drawers, or Ixix lids. The simiile Ixilt, tield 
cither ofwn or shul by 11 spring, was in use until 
Die end of the cigfitetmlh e(*tttiiry. Barrow intr«>« 
dueed the lever lot'k (1778), in which the lift 
hml to lie exactly right to allow the Ixilt to fxiiui. 
In the Chubb Icx^k (IHIM) there arc wtveml 
pivoted levers or tumblerN, which arc lifted by 
ttw key U> such positions that slots in them 
come iiibi line ami penult the ixissagc of the 
bolt-pin, wi Uittt the ixdt can Ixs w*nt home by 
a spring. A detector or k'ver Ixilds the bolt 
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firiitly in phirr if any litniMrr in ruiNod tixi high, 
hy u lo(*k-|>irkcr for infttiiiK'C. Tlic Yale Kick 
uIno iih4>n Npririg'hrkl piiiN, but in place of a 
hiiii'lc pill tluTc an* two in each hole. When 
till' key with jIn irngular eiige in iiitn><luc(*<t to 
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itfl full extent, the iliviHionK in the pins eoiiie 
into line with the edge of the barrel, and the 
barrel, which earricH itN motion to the Udt, c^uri 
Ik* tiiriuMl. (^omhinntitm ttH'kn have a iiiiinher of 
cliNCH, wilii a .single noleh in each, iiioiinted on a 
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Yale " Cylihiiet *' l.A)ck in Seclion 

C4»inmon HpitalU*. I^arh dine in turned by n pin 
on its neighlKMir, If the diHcN are moved found 
by imnuisi of the dial, no that all the notchm are 
in line, the dtnir ean lie ofH'mxl. Tlie dial is 
lettenxl or Aguird. and the order or eoinbination 
ean Ik* ehangi*d at any time. 

I^kCt .lohn, hhigliiih philusopher, bom 1032, 
died 1701, A graduate of ('hrUt rhuroh, Oxford, 
he upplic*il hiiiiM*lf to the study of tuedieine. In 
1000 l«ocke made the aequaintanoi* of Lord 


ANliley, afterwards Karl of Shnfteslmr>\ holding 
various offlt‘<*s under the patronage of timt noble- 
man. In 10H2 his patron retired from imlities toi 
Holland, I«oeke aeeompanyitig tiiin in his exile. 
Owing to the iriteniid troubles of his eountiy, 
and the triuinph of the opiMisition, Ixieke con- 
tiaut’il to resiiie abroad. He rtdumed to Kng- 
luiid at the Ilevolutiun, and W'ns upiKiinted ('uni- 
niissioiier of Apiieals under the new* Govcninient. 
So early as )07<) l<cN'ke hud formed the plan of 
hi.s famous HsHaff on the Uumtm Vuilrrsta^tling, 
a filun which he hud c*art*fully elalN>ratc‘d in his 
exile, and which he pulilished in its iximplcted 
form ill iniNt. It wils nxvived with iiiiieh op|>osi- 
tiori, notably by the ('ruversity of OxfonI, which 
n-Holvcil to <liNe<airage it; but despiti* this it 
ae<piired a great r(‘taitati<}n throughout Hiirope, 
and was translated into French and i.utin. Lieke 
was made a ('ommissioncr of Trade aiifl I’lun- 
tations in IdUa, but retired when unable to |M*r- 
forni his dutic*N, and lived with Ids friend Sir F. 
Mashani until his death. The rhief piir{M»He of 
l.<ielve'H irlebrated KsHinj was to find the original 
soiire4*s uikI th<* s(>o|w of human knowU*«lge. 
Among other works of LiM'ke are his iMtern on 
Tolnotionx Thoufihtn romrrniptii Kdnnttiim; Sotea 
upon *S7. l**ix%Vs Epistten to ihr bVdn/nins, f’orin- 
ihiunSt /fomnn.v, and Ejdirxinnsi and a Treatise on 
the Conduct of the rnde'standtnf*. - IIiiii.iookaimiv: 
H. H. Fox-Uounie, The Life of John Locke; 
T. H, Fowler, John Loi'f i; A. ('. FrasiT, L*Kke\ 
G. F. ItiiNsell, The PhiloHophp of lAtt'ke; Sir L. 
Stephen, llinttny of Thought in the tSth 

Century, 

Lockerbie, a tow'n of Stxitland, Humfriesshire, 
e<*lebratixl for its August luirib fair, the largest 
in ScHitland. 

Locker-Lampson, Frederick, English man of« 
letters, lH»rn 1821, died IHli.**. In 18,"»7 was pub¬ 
lished Ids volume of ot'casional \ersc eiititleil 
Ittmdon i^yricM, w’hich paM.s«Hi timingli various 
editions and bc'came very popular, lii 1KU7 
up|K*an‘<l his t*yra Ktegantiarum^ an anthology 
of **KOine of the lM*st s|K*i*iinens of vets de sortV/e 
and trr.v irorrnston in the English language 
u Bulisequent production of his was entitled 
Patchxvork (1H71);, 

Lockhart, John Gilison, biographer of Sir 
Waller Sixitt, liorn 1701, and died at AbboUford 
1854. He Ktu<lie<l at Glasgow and Balliol College, 
Oxford, and was called to the Soottish Bar in 
1810. Ill 1817 he l>ei*ame a contributor to 
iitnckwood*$ Magazine^ tlien a new x'cnture, and 
married Sir Walter S(x>tt's daugliter in 1820. 
From 1820, for twenty-seven years, he edited the 
Quarterly Review^ and published many miM*el- 
luneous works: but the crowning effort of his 
career was /cached with the publieation (1888) 
of the Inst volume of his Life of Setdi, —IT. A. 
Lang. Life attd Letiern of ijoekhart. 
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LOCKPORT 

Lockport, a oily of Now York, Stut<»8, 

capital of Niagara county. The canal Un'ka, fur- 
rfiiorly live, now two, arc o|wrat-c<l by electricity. 
It wua founded in 1825, inoorixtratod us a city 
in 1805, and has a large fruit trade. Pop. (1920), 

Lockyer, Sir Jo«<*ph Nornmn, astronomer, Imrn 
lOao, died 1020. lie was a clerk nt the Wur 
Dlllec (1857), and WTiit to the Science and Art 
Departiiient, Stmth Kensington. In 1012 he 
iKTadtc <lire<*tor of the Hill Obser>'aU>ry at Sal- 
emnlM* Uegis (Sidinoiith). He WM director of 
Hcverjil (hiverninent eclipse cN|M*ditions. presi¬ 
dent of the llritish Ass<K-intion (IIMKI 4), and 
author of several liooks. ll«r was a pioneer in 
the applieiition of siK'ctrosenpy to tlu* stiii, 
established the existenee of the ehroinosphert', 
an<l was <!k' first to re(*ogTU7.e helium. In 1809 
he fouiuKd the stientitic jiiiinml Suture, 

I.oele 1^, a town of SwitKcrlaiid, in 

the e.uitoii ol WueliHtel, an im|x»rtuiil wateh- 
making c’l.t'''*, the imtiistry dating from its 
iniuigur:it«(»!i by 1). -I. Hieha ' (]n<t5-]741) in 
KiSl. Pop 12.4H. 

I^LOia''tive White the eoiitiuent of haimpe 
wius in the ll.ioes of the Napoleoiiie wars, a band 
ot Kiighsinuen Tr<'\ithiek, illetikiiiHop, Hhu'kett, 
Medley, l>od<ls, .ind StephenMiii, were working on 
loeoiiiotive designs and < xpeririients, the pioni'i'r 
work oil which our inmUrn railway traction is 
based. The Stockton .vet Durliiigtoii Hailway 
wns o|M'iied tii I.S27. wtien Stephenson drove a 
kH‘oniotive with thirty-*our wagons. No great 
M'lihatinn w.is < .ms* !' ih thoM* early days by the 
(‘oiiiing of ill V engine until the opening 

of the I f «1 .Munehester line in 1820, 

The stiei'- * v»i iht for whteh (ieorge and 

lliibe.'i *(ephens>»n reei*ived the prize of 
oiT reo bv toe dir* etors of that line, c*onviiiml 
the publi(‘ of the soundness of the development, 
and *<’ I to the flotation of a gri'at numlx'-r <»f 
railwa\ schemes in difTcmit parts of the country. 
The sir.i* <»f the lfieomotiv(*s gri^w jls thnr use 
iKvuine eonininiier, and ty|>cs suitahle for par- 
tieular <dass<'s of service and gradients were 
gradually evolvni. In pnudiefdly every eoiii- 
porient of the liR-oniolivc there arc feat nit's w hich 
are difTemit from the ctinstnudions having the 
suinc functions in stationary steaiii plants. The 
tlrc'lKix of a IfH'oinotive lioiler differs from all 
other tyfK's in its form, whieh< is almost cubieul 
and opt'ii at the ftiot. The width of the h»wer 
pari of the flredMix is of course limiU'<t by the 
spact: iK'twtt'ii th(' frames, but in the up|M'r part 
limitations are not so exaidiiig, and the width 
is made grrutcr. The outer shell of the Isiilrr 
at this end follows the lines of the Hre-lxix, with 
a water space of alK»ut 4 inches Ixrtwec'n theni. 
The iMiiler barrel is riveted to this emU'r shell 
and to the front tulic-platc. The tubes are llxcd 


in the iulie-pliite and llix'dMix, anil IIm* whole 
{Structure is amply bnu'Ctl by tii'-riHls. The llre.- 
Imrs n'st on siip|M)rls in the sides of tlie flri'-lHix. 
The draught lUHH'ssary for the i*onibuslioii of the 
fuel is eatisiHl by the pasiiageof the exhaust Nteain 
fW>in a blast>pi|H' under the chimney- Yhe valv(*s 
which admit steam U^ and exhaust it from the 
cylinders art' usually of the Kllde-valve ty|x% 
sometiiiii's balam«eti. The xalvt's art? nfieriited 
liy link motion or valve gear, gt'iierally Stephen¬ 
son or Walsehaert. Allairs link motion and Joy 
valve gear an* also used to a UinitctI extent. 
Superheating is eoniiitoti on exprt'ss-type loeo- 
rnotives, in w'hieh some of the iHiiUT-liilN's art* 
rrplaeetl by a smaller mimlH'r <»f a tiiueh larger 
size, through w'hieh tiu' Mi}M*rheuter tula's pass 
from and to headers in tlie smoke-laix. The 
Hohinson, Schmidt, and Swindon art' the most 
eoiiunoiily ust'ii su|a'rheaters. The use of eoin- 
|H>uiul expiiiisioii of Meam in loeomolixe engira's 
is inert'ONing, Imt its total use os yet Is siiiall. 
Oil-firing is not n'guliirly usetl in (•real Hritain. 
but the llredatx IlMings in list' on some niilways 
have been designed to Nuli an iiiimediule eliiiiige 
to tliat system to meet a coabslrike, or coal 
shortages through other eauses. The Inulrr is 
<*overe<l with lagging material, Niieh os asbestos 
imita and prc'pan'd felt timler the steel or b'« Ti 
sheet tsivering. 

Tauk lurornotiven hav< the wafer-tank, .slid 
carry tlic fuel, on the * t. le frame as the engiiii? 
and iMiiler. Hie other lyfa's have a separafi' 
wagon, calk'd a /em/rr, for flic wnter-faiik and 
fuel. All loeoimdiveN are elassUled hy the 
lUimlMT of w'Ius'Ih in eiieli of the tliri'c groups; 
thow' HiipiMirting the ffsint end, llie isaiph'd 
driving-wheels, and the group supfiorling the 
back of the frame. For insfaiiee, the third 
engine shown on the pliite is spoken of as a 
2-U-4, iM’i'iuise there* are two leading whei'ls, six- 
I'oupled driving wheels, and four buck wlieeis. 
7'aiik lociMtiotivcti have been employed to a 
greater extent in (iri'at Hritain than in any 
other eoiiiitry. They are iiM'd for short-tlis- 
taiiec piiAsenger trains, iiml also where' the rail¬ 
way pnMH'S thmugti large indiiMrial distnet.s. 
1*he pri'sent.-day express passenger engine is one 
of four eylinders, with single expansion, using 
BU|)crheatcd steam, ami having Hix-<'<»iiple<l driv- 
ing-whf't'ls, wilti a foiir-wiieek'd leading Imgie. 
Hiis e'liifts, is also used for fast gissls 

service. It is etiaraeteTizi'd by ample.' )>euler 
eapue'ify for gradieiils, aetd although the weight 
is r*oiihiderable the? axle haals are iiHMierate. 
The* 4-i-2, or Atlaiitie* ly|M', is use'll to a limit e^d 
exti'iil in i'irv;il Jlrilaiii for heavy Jiigh-stH'i'd 
M'rviix*. For gooels InilHi' in noii-iiiirijrig iire'iM 
a six-eoiiple?eJ I<KH»iiiotivc: hiiels ffivour, but. where* 
there is heavy iniru'rtd truffle, e'iigiiie*s of 9-8-u, 
2-H-O, or O-IU-O e'loHScii arc preferred. Hiiiuo- 
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cjfMFiiv: fittilxvai/ Methmiiml KrtftimTntifi ('Flic 
Urcsimiii I’liblifihing Cnrnjiuiiy); W. F. IV’Ui^rcw, 
A Manual of iMconiotiVf <). S. Lnkr, 

The WorttVs Lticomolivea; C. E, Wolff, Modern 
horoniotive Prartive. 

Locomotor Ataxy, aim known im in a 
peculiar of the ihtvouh HVKteiu, deriviiif; 

ifH name fnan the fact that, the KufTurer from it 
euiuiot cmler the nioveiiicnti* of hii< limliH for 
definite ))iirposeH. Ttie patietit rec|uire» to ^uule 
luK feet and le^ f»y iiieun» of ttitf Hi|{ht, and even 
then tiie feet are jerked out and hroii^lit down 
in a violent way. This diflieulty of inoveiiient 
IN ealle<i * want of (Nwirdinatioii of riuiveiiient \ 
The tltHeiLse is one of the late iminifestations of 
Nyphihs. Its pro)(i'eNs iiHually e.Ktends over a 
iiiitiila'r of years, and there is ti(» recovery. 

Locrln. The lifieri were an aiieient peo|)le of 
(•rei'ce, deKceiidcd, a<‘<s»rdin^ to Aixstolle, from 
the Lele^i's. Jn historical times they were divided 
into tw'o distinct tribes, caHtera and wi*hleni, of' 
<lirrerciit (‘iistoms, hahits, anti <‘i\ili/atioii. Of 
these tiie ICastern Loeriuns were tlie most aiK'iciil 
l»raiieh. 'Fliey inhabited a n.irntw strip <m the 
eastern imminI of t»rceee, facing the Island of 
Kulsi'a, but their territory was divi<le<l by that 
<if the IMiocians into Isocri EpicnemUtii to the 
iioiih, ami Lom fipunlii on the south. 'J'he 
w'estern tribes iahabiftsl Loer* ()zohr on the 
r(»rinthian (hiir, ami w*('re separated from iMxri 
KpinivmiilU iiml Opuntii by the whole of IMioeis 
and Iktris. Lovri Kpizt'phprii (the ruins of 
whii'h art* near intNh'rn (h*raee) was n Loerian 
(*ity eslablishcd on the soiilh't'astern coast of the 
JlriitImn Fentnsiila, Southern Italy. 

LociUit, the name of several insects of the 
onl. Orthoptera. allied to (lie grasshoppers and 
eriekets. Their hind*h‘gs an* large and )Hiwerful, 
which gives Inem u great (mwer of leaping. 



IxH uu (pM'hytylHs migratofim) 


Their mandihU*s and mavilhe art* strung, Bhai'ti, 
mul jagged, and their fmHt eonsists of the leaves 
and grt'Oii stulks of plants. 'I'hey fly well, but 
arc* ofteii 4*oii\*eved hy winds where their own 

« V 

IHWvem of ttight ismld met Imvr carried them. 
The most ahiiiulunt «(KvieH, Pachylyhis rtnera* 
Mriis. rungi*s across the Old World fitun the 
Atlantie to the Paeihe. A large stwcica {Schisto- 
ren ef peregr/nu) eonuncm in Northern Africa and 
NorthAV<*st India is })rol>ahly the Kgyption 
plague mentioned in Krac/iM. LmhisU frequently 
swarm in countless munU'rs, diirkcning the air 
bi tliCLT oxcursioiw, and devouring every blade 


of the vegetation of the land they light <»ii. 
I'liey arc destructive Uith in tlie lurv'ul, nymph, 
and (wrfect conditions. The Araljs and othera 
use tliem as focnl. When dried in the sun, they 
are fmunded up and baked into bread, or fried 
in oil as a (lelicitey. In America Wusts arc 
usually known us * groAsboptwrs \ There arc 
tw'o siieeially deslrtidive K|>eeic8, one of whicli, 
Culopthius /rmurruhruM, is found in Northern 
New ICnglaml and Canada; and the other, 
Cftlopl^ms spretwt, breeds abundantly west of 
the Mississippi. In the sumiiier montlis this 
latter sjM*eies eoiiiinits widc'spreud ravages in 
Texas, Kjinsas, and Colorado. 

Locust Tree, or Acacia (Ilobinia pseudacacia, 
iiat, or<l. Ix'guminosu*), is found in the Fustern 
Stales of North America, but gnnvs to its liest 
in Keiitiieky and TennesM'e. There it aecpiires 
a girth of 12 feet and a height <d' 8<l fc<‘t. The 
Ii’av(*s arc |uiirialc, smooth, and prickly at the 
base: (be flowers grow in pendulous rueemes, 
white, fragrant, and pro<hiciiig MiHKith |ni<Is. 
'riie wcmmI of (he locust («*<• is higidy valued for 
certain piir|H»seH, heing «’lose-grained, tough, light, 
and clasti<‘ in the b(*st variety; it is nsldislntintcd. 
It is usc<l for hotiNC*-work, fences, ruil^^ay*slee]H*rB, 
mal eahiiiet'iiiaking. 

Lod^vc (lo-dav), a town of Fnmec, dej)art- 
ment of H<^rautt. It is (he ancient Lnteva^ tiiid 
under the Homans w:is known as Fornm yeronh. 
The pre*Uevolulionary crilhedral, now the church 
of .S. Fuleraii, w:is founded in the thirteenth 
century. The bishoprit* dated ftsmi about 
A.i>. ;gM). i'iwdtiial Fleury wiis a native of 
Lod^ve. Pop. n;ilo. 

Lod^c, Sir (lliver .Tosepli, ICiiglisli pbysicisi, 
lM>rn la.'il. After acting f(»r a time as assistant 
at the .ScluM»l of Mines, South Kensington, at • 
I'niversity College, l.ondon, and at (Glasgow 
I'niversity, in 1881 be was ap|)ointi*d professor 
of physics at I’niversity Ci»llcg<*, l.iverfMxd, where 
he reiiiainetl till llKHt, when he l)eeaine principal 
of lliriiiinghnui rniv’ersity, it'tiaiiiiig tJiis ixatt 
until lint). He wiis knighted in 11X12. He was 
Uumforft medallist of the Hoyul Siwiety (1808), 
Htunanes leeturt*r at Oxfonl (1008), president of 
the Hrilish Asstadution (1018'-'!), and Albert 
medallist of the Hoyul S<K*iety of Art* (1010), 
as the piont'i*r in wireless telegraphy'. He did 
u great deal of valuable work m eicctrieity, wras 
a |M>pular lecturer of the highest order, and after 
tiie death of I»rd Kelvin was regarded us the 
representative British phv'sieist of the older 
solaM)]. ^He took an intense interest in psychical 
researeh. His son Kuymund fell in the European 
War, and Sir Oliver wrote a bvxik entitled Ratp 
mond, or Life and iitath, which creatMl some 
sensation, .. Among his other works arc: 
Modem r>rvs of Matter^ Electrons, The Ether 
of Space, Modem PtMcnu, Man and fAe Vni^ 
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verte» und Christopher, A Study in Unman 
Personality^ 

• Lod^e» Thomas, KngUsh ilraiimtlst, born about 
1558,«lie<i 1023. From Oxford Uiiiveraity lie 
entered Lincoln’s Inn as a student, lie wrote 
many One lyrii^s and other verse; roiniinees, 
including Uosalyfide, Kuphues' fto/(/en 
(1300); and in coiijunetion with (>nH;iie the 
(day A lAioking OUtsHc for Ionian and England 

(ftot). 

Codger is u tenant who liolds part of a house 
in his exclusive possession, while the landlord 
or his iigent or tciiantdn-ehief holds iiossesston 
over the house ns u whole. VVliat is known ns 
the lodger franchise (jmrlianieiitury) was I'sliih- 
lishcd in ICngland under the Representation of 
the People Aels of 1807 and 1808. Ry it any 
iiuile lodger of full age who occupied rooms for 
a year eontiiuiouHly previous to the last day of 
July ill any year in the same house, and paid 
for Mieh rooms, if unfurnished, a yeany rent of 
at hvist £10, or if furnished a rent eipiivaient to 
one of £10 or inoro for unfurnished lodgings, 
might have himself registered ns a voter for that 
year; but if his right to vote was to (continue 
his claim had to he renewed every year, 'riiis 
franchise could originally Ix' held only in iKirotighs, 
hut the Act of 188't extended it to eoniities. 
Now, by the Repnsjentatioii of the People Act, 
1918, the eundilion of rc'inal value Iium Ihhui 
abolished, nn<i the (luiilifying period has 1mh*ii 
rcduecKl to six mont* , ending on l.lMi January 
and 13th July, and otlierwise altered. The fran¬ 
chise htis, further, luei exteiidcHl to any feiiiaK* 
lodger who has .••♦‘airied thirty years of age and 
to whom the nr ruonis have been let in 

Hii unfurnislud ^(atc. 

Lodi, a hr*' •< Iraly, provimrr of Milan, on 
the Advla. N< Im s l.odi Vccehio (Rom. Jmus 
P ompein)^ u th* l'itl<Test. cni*mies of Milan 
in media vat ta' ., L.<di was founded l>y Kric<l- 
r.. *. * >*rbHr4>!>s'c (i !(!2). and has an aiieieiit ciithe- 
di\.. I {rr.nv‘. o.-t /• (,* iigHlified (iorgony/da) 
is the neV.’- e'Oiirh:M>d. The tcrrillc 

buUJc for the It. ■ -o' lyalt. loth Miiv, 1790, 
ended w’th tlic let of Uic Aastnans hy MaiHchm, 
und earned Im on the titV of ’ Ia' Petit 

I'aporiil' and made iihn niasUT A Lutnhaidy. 
l*op, 17,800. 

Lodx, a town of Piotrkow, Poland, on the 
Lodku, next in im|K)rtan(*c nfter Warsaw, and 
one of the world's c*otton marnifitcturing centres. 
It is the head-quarters of a Polish gcnenil mili¬ 
tary district, und was itic fifth city of Kuiwia 
before the creation of the Polish state*. During 
the European War the town was taken by llin- 
denburg after the Russian evacuation, 3th Dec., 
1014. Pop. 429,775. 

Lo'eas (pronounced leus), a German term 
applied to a Andy comminuted sand or pul¬ 


verulent calcarcoiui Inaiu of a yellowish oolour 
which <H‘curs as a ileposit sometimes of great 
thickm^H, chiclly in the valleys of the Rhine, 
the UanulH*, the Hoaug-llo, the Missouri, and 
various other rivers, forming a highly fertile soil. 
It originates in the sifting by winds of dry 
alluvial matter, sprcMid out in plaius by rivers 
or by former i('c-ac*tion: the line loiuny iimttiw 
uecumulatcH against upliUHls, uiid increases in 
thickness as vogctutioii grows u{M)n it. Deserts 
may ufUMi i>e regarded as the barrc*n residues 
from which flne earth has l>eeu removed to 
form fertile loess-lands elsowdiere under tlic 
lnflucn(*c of prevalent winds. 

Lofoden Islands, n jagged group off the 
NorwTgian coast, 2 ” within the Arctic Cin*Ie, 
separated from the Vi’stertudcii group by the 
Raftsuml. and from Ihc mainland hy the. Vest- 
fjord. They are very mountainous, and the 
eonihiucMl iN'iiks liavc Ix'cn termed the * IjofiMlcn 
Wall ’. The Ijofodcii IlMlicry, proscc*ut4*d <in the 
east of ilie gnaip, aceounlN arimially for niillioiis 
of cod, which arc dried, iisuiilly on wcsmIcii 
frames, after hiding cleaned. ThoUNaiids of IsMits 
take part from all parts of Norway, to wdiom the 
islands iK'long. A (h'rinan factory dries and 
pulverizes the w*aste flsh-lieads for use us llsh 
guano. Th(‘ Mucisti'din (q.v.) lies south of the 
Lofodens. 

Log, an apparatus Ur measuring the sp«'ul 
(»r ships at Hi’a. The h 'id log, htvrnt(*d about 
1909, WHS Mipcrsedcd hy patent logs of the 



K«>utor of tin* ‘ 'rriUcnt ’ Dj* 

^ (!hcnib * and * N(*f>iime ’ typ<*s, and ih<tse in 
turn UK! giving phu-e to the * Trident ’ und 
* Forls's * ty|K*s, 

'rin* liaml log consisted of a flat wooden tsiard 
forming a quadrant of a circle of 0 iiiehcs riullus, 
and lead Imllastcd on tin* curved part to swim 
with its plane vertical and the greater part 
imincrHcri. When drop}Mxl over the stern and 
dcprivc<J of tlic ship’s momentum, the log was 
left behind. The length of line payexj out in 
a given time indicaUxl the approximate speed 

of the VCKsel. 

Patent logs generally comprise a rotator, line 
or cable, unrl a register, Tlui ‘ Trident * lyfHi Is 
praelicutly identical with the ’ Ncfitunc *, ami is 
H|ic(yully designed for registering high siKicds (18 
knots upwards). Tlie rotator is submerged at 
the cud of the line and connected with an 
clc*<;tric iTgisU*r, thfkliig off ciu^h tenth of a 
mile, and communicating with Uie fore-bridge 
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iiulimtor. K<irfiffN*tf Hlu|rM Icigand n|.(hhI iiulirutor 
rt'i^MUTN diNlaiH'f*, anti actual ii|>ctHl in knotH. 
I'hc rc<'f>r(Hnj( dcviit; can l>c Hituatcd any¬ 
where witliin the Ntiip, and any alteration of 
N{M‘cd may thuM he olm'rvcd imiiKMliatcly, an 
jiiiiKirtant iimUcr in iiirhine vemcls, where it 
may he due to profR'lIer-slippiiii;. See Knot, 

Lo|(anla'ccse, a natural ord<‘r of tnjpical di- 
(t)tyl<'rif>noiiH jilantji, c^fUiNifttln^ of Hlirulat, 

and herhaccouN plaiitN, Home f»f which, an the 
iiienibcrH of the geiiuH StryehrioH, arc remarkable 
for their jMaHonouH qtialilioH. They have op{>OHitc, 
entire, stipulate leaves, calyx four- or live- 
parted, <*oroNa four-, live-, or Um-cleft, and 
Htaniens varying in nuinlK'r. 

Lo'^ansport, a city of Indiana, (hiited Stab's, 
at ilie junction of the VVahash and Kel Itivers. 
it was iii(‘or|Miraled as a city in and has 

trade in agricultural goods and tiinher. lN)p. 

Ix>^'arithni6» 'I'he cHiminon logarithin of <i 
number is the index of the power to which Itl 
iniisl Im* raised to Ik* equal to the iiitml>er. Thus 
Ipa KMMI, so that the UtgaHthm of KNMI 

(iiNiiully writt<*ii log. UMM>) is ;i. Now 10^ 10, 

10* KM). 10* UHM), 10* 1,(HK»,(HM). and 

(M'c i*Upoumt) lO" 1, 10 * 01, 10 * 0 01, 

&c., thus: 


Iasi, o'ooi 

1.0s. O'Ot 

I 0*1 
I 


I. OK. 10 - I 

l.<»K. 100 Z 

UiK. 1000 3 

I.OK. 10,000 4 


It is evulent that the logarithm of any numl>er 
greater than 1 and less than 10 is fractional: 
the logarithm of any miniber greater than 10 
and less than KM) is greater than 1 and leas than 
*Z, Again, the l<»garithiu of any nuiniKT less than 
1 is negative. Sup)Mmc we wish to know the loga¬ 
rithm of the tnimher 1H*1. In a IkmiU of tables 
we only find the fractional part of the logarithm; 
it is '2.17070. Ni>w 18*1 is greater than 10 and 
less than KM), so that its logaritluii is greater 
than 1 and less than 2: hence big. 18*1 l‘2.'i7070. 

The integral part of a logarithin is called iLs 
vhardcfrnstict the fruetioiial part its mrmlMsn, 
iKigarithniH make nrithinetieal compiitationH 
more easy, for by means of a table of them 
the operations of multiplieation, division, involu¬ 
tion or the liiuling of |K>wers, and evolution or 
the finding of rtMd-s, an' ehanged to iliose of 
addition, suhtraetion, iiuiltiplieution, and divi¬ 
sion n*speeti>’ely. For instan(s\ if ar and y are 
the logarithms of any two mimi»ers, the iiumlKTS 
art' KKand 10*; now lliepnsUietoflliese numbers 
IS lO'^*, so tiiat the logarithm of the produet 
of two imndK'rs is the sum of the logurithins of 
tlic numiH'rs. Again, llie quotient of the numbers 
is HO that the logarithm of the quotient 

of two mimlH'rH is the dirferenee of tlie logarithms 
of the tiumix'rs. Again 10 * rauted to the nth 


{Miwer is 10”*; so that the logarithm of the nth 
)Miwer of a mimlK!r is n times the logarithm of 
the numiHT. Logarithms of this kind are common 
logarilhniHf and were invented by Driggsi tlicir 
faofc, ns it is culled, is 10. Logarithms were first 
used liy Napier of Mcrehiston (see yapirr, John), 
There Is another ntmiber in oomnion use as a base, 

namely, the nurnlier 2*7182818.or the sum 

of the infinite series 2 4 - A + 3 .*^ + j J 4 -b Ac. 
This hose is denoted by e in iiiuthematieui tr a- 
tises, and the Sapietian logarithm of any nuiubcr, 
say 7. is written log«7, to distinguish it from log. 
7, whieli is the eomnum kigarithm, whose l)asc is 
K). The <*ommon logarithin of a number is found 
from tiie Napierian by iniiUiplying by 0**k'1421)>i4>H. 
Napierian logarithms are of great inqiortance in 
the higher mathematies, the ehief reitson being 
ttial tfie derivative (sec fVi/ni/ns, 77ic Infinite- 
simtil) of Iog,..r is the ver^* simple funetiun 1/.r, 
and the iiifi'gral of 1 /.P is logiT; this integral is 
very eominon in applied timtheiiuities. The 
I'uiietion Iog^(l -f x'' can lx; expundt'd in ascend¬ 
ing powers of x, if x lies Indween 1 ami — 1 . 
Tin* expansion is (see Mnrtanrin^H Theorem) 
|og^(l -f .r) .c — J.r* : - Jr* . 

Log-book, an oflicial lHM>k earrie<l on board 
slii]>, except in ships trading cxeht.sively between 
IMirts on the Seottish eo;ist, in a form approved 
by the Hoard of Trade. lOvery entry must he 
signed hy the mas *r and by the inato or some 
other of the erew, in tiie ease of illness liy the 
surgeon, and in the ciuse of wages by the seaman 
or otbeer authori 7 .<*d. ICntries must be made of 
e\'ery eonvietion of a nu Ikt of the crew, with 
the punishment iiitlieted, and of every ofTenec 
which It is intended to proseeutf'. A statement is 
made of (he eliaraeter, efmduet d (pialifieutiou 
of eai'ii of the erew; illness o ijur> hap|>cii- 
iiig to them; marriages taking ee on Ixmrd; 
name of e\erv member or upprenti f'asing to 
Ik' a iiiemlKT of the erew; eollisioiw ant any other 
matter dirc*eted to Ik‘ entered. The master of 
every llrittsh ship must enter in the oflieial log- 
laiok or keep a record of ev(‘ry oeeu*»ion on which 
the life-saving applianei^ luivc bt.*en examined, 
and produce such n'conls for )nR|>eotion. There 
is no rc'gidution, however, retpiiring compulsory 
boat-drill, which is regarded as a serious omission. 
A tine is iaqaiscd for failure to keep a log-book, 
or for clestroying, mutilating, or rendering itteg- 
ilde any entry. Log-lKwks must l>c delivered 
to the Superintendent of Mercantile Murine w’ithin 
forty-eight hours of a foreign-going ship's arrival 
at her llnal port in the IJnitcfi Kingdom, and in 
the ease of transfer of a ship or her Ios.h it must 
lie sent home. lK)g-l)ooks of home ships arc 
transmitted half-yearly. 

Logic, the science of correct thinking, the 
niaiii subjects of which it treats lM*ing reason¬ 
ing, together With the operations of the mind 
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■ubsidiary to rcusonini;. Its chief aim is to asecr* », with wlmi is romimm to all rcaaoiiittgs, judg* 


iaiti the principles on which all valid reasoning 
ch?|>ends, and which may, therefore, lx* applied 
08 tC8ti» of the legitimacy of every conclusion 
that is drawn from premises. When a theory is 
enunciated, a Htatement made, or an opinion ex¬ 
pressed, Mre listen to and understand them, but 
they do not impress thcmsc^lves on our mind 
unOl prove<J. We anal^’sc and test them, and, if 
Iht^^re eorreert, arc arrive at such judgments as 
neei^ftirily impress themsetvea upon our minds 
and upon those of others. We arrive at (hhi* 
(‘lusions that strike us as certainly true. If we 
net in this way, we are sual to think logically or 
eorrecUy. Many a man (>erfonns the l(»gieal 
<»|)eraUons of the mind without relleeting upon 
the theftry of the prix^ess. He ohserv(*H the laws 
of correct thinking without knowing them, nay, 
even without being aware of their veiy' existcii<*c. 
LogU* teaeliex us not only how we think and 
must think, but also how w'c oufiht to think. 
It analyses correct retisoniiig and the pix>eoHS 
by whic’h we arrive at a valid i'onehjsion, and it 
shows the invalidity ami fallac^y of thought that 
does nut eonroriii ti> llu* rules. 

In our search f«»r truth we nf»t only endeavour 
to arrive at a valid result, hut to arrive at it 
pronifitly and by tlu' quickest tvay. AVe employ 
various modes or methods which we deem hosl 
and innst eoiiveiiienl for our piir|M>se» The 
ways or pnas'diire, or tin; tmififnis, are various: 
htfiuctivv or nnahfHral or sjftUhctic, 'Fin* 

inductive or analytical method is that which, 
ptoeecdiag from I'act ar.d knowledge gathered by 
cxperietu'c, e!idcavour* to estahlish general prin¬ 
ciples and iru\t‘iN, laws (uimlylical, from (ir, 
anaiyifiH, ana *} h/ei /, to loose, I'litting the whole 
itito parts), '''iic (hdnelive or synthetic nieUiod, 
on the eoiilr..'y. p'‘oeei*ds from general notions, 
putting them together and then trying to deduce 
.• 'csult and j>r.*fiict an event. It is called syn- 
tue^iral from synthesis ((ir. ntfti )- iithenai^ to 
hi ’*;« eoiithining or putting together the parts u^lo 
a siemalic whole. The inductive or analytical 
luethuti is also called rrgr<!«Wi>«, for it proceeds 
ngressivcly in its investigations, from ttic indt- 
vidiiul or particular judgment bused upon ex|)eri- 
ciiec to universal pnj(M>silionKand real principles. 
The dc<lii(‘livc or synthetic method is culled pro- 
gri'sm'c, as it proewls progrciwivcly, fnan uni¬ 
versal notions to juirticulurs which we know 
(rom cx)>erienee and arc able to control by means 
of our senses. 

The older scIhm)] of logiiians agreed on the 
whole in eonshlering logic us mainly treating of 
reasoning iind the o|H;nitions of iiiind sulmidiary 
to reufluniiig; and this deflnition sufllcientJy indi¬ 
cates the view* of the science held by such logicians 
os Whately and Hamilton. According lo them, 
logic dealt only with the Jorm of thought, that 


ments, and (*oiu*epts r(*s|xx*tive]y, and had 
nothing to do with the vuUter, that is, the subjec^t 
or c*ontent of rcasontngs, judgments, &e. In this 
view* the seieiu*e of logic wits merely drdtirh’ur, 
and the syllogistic prtK'CHs, nr the intellectual a(*t 
}>erfonne<l in dcxlueing (uirtieiilar tniths fntni 
general truths ulrt*ady given, wits the main suh- 
jeet of the seicnce. It is evident, however, that 
in practical research the pro<*ess hy which the 
mind ren<*lies gt'nerul tniths fnmi the olxiervutioii 
of particulars is at kiist of eciital im|K»rtaiu*e. 
It is ii|M)n this proitits, n*garded as the inure 
im| riant element in infen*iuv and the iis<*f;rta(n- 
ment of t.riith, that .lohn St uart Mill foiiiuhxl his 
new system of ftif/ur/ii>r /ogiV. The luitiire of 
si*ientitleevi<len(*e, and the iiiethiKls and priiuipU^ 
involv(*d ill scieiitiile re8eur(*h« are the ehief sul>- 
jects of study in ttiis system of logic. Very dif- 
fentnt from Ixith of thi*He an* tlie ooiux*ptioim of 
logic given by the ehief (h*riiiaii philosophers. 
Kant, in declaring that only the mutter (not the 
form) of ex|H*ri(iiee wiis given to the mind, had 
n'eognized thought, us the essential factor of 
cognition, and had itiitluted a new No-eitlk*d trans^ 
rnuirutal /ogir, whieli was an analysis of the 
general eunditioiis iiiuler which the ohjeetive 
world Is'came cogniyjihle. Thus the fouiidatiou 
w’as laid for a view of milit.y as in its very nature 
constituted hy thoiiglit. Thought or the rgo is 
itself the n*a), and there beioo no separaU; reality, 
logic lM*eomes the system • i the forms in and 
through which thought oi intelligence is reuU*/.<‘d. 
I«(»gie thus ap{X‘ars, as in Hegel, a emiiplete tlu*ory 
of knowledge and a metaphysie. The earliest 
W'ork on logic* is the Orgonon of Arisbitle, who 
pr:i<*tie4ilty gave the seienee the Nhu|x* it |KiHH(rsses. 

'liiiLiocuAi’iiv: \V. S. .levons, Ktfmt^itary 
Ijrswns in T. Kowh‘r, /«ogir, and 

fio/Mf/hr; 1*'. II. Itrudlf'y, l^rinripleti of /^gvV; 
.1, S, Mill, Syalftn of /-og»V; W. If. S. Moiiek, 
tntrmlurtion to //Og#V; 11.1 ^>t/.(‘, /^»gir; W. Wundt, 
iMffiki A. S. l(ap|H)|M>rt, A PritM’r of PhiloHophy, 

lx>fIo|I'rapher8, a term in f inrek literutun* for 
certain early historleul writers prc'vious to Hero¬ 
dotus, using the Ionic dJulcet, and making no 
uttemfit to fliserirninatc lx*tween liistory and 
legend. The principal logographers wen? Ileeu- 
fu'us of Miletus, Acixsiluus of Argos, (!haron of 
Kunipsaciis, Hellatiieus of Mytilene, and Xanthiis 
of Sardis. 

Logos (Hr,, word, thniighi, n*ason), in Chris¬ 
tian theology, a word UHc*d in certain passugc.'s 
of the .S<«ripturrtH, w'hi<‘h has lieen the source c»f 
continual dispute's ever siiiec the thinl century of 
our era. The ]>iiMsagc in the Hihic which givers 
rise to this discussion w the o|M!fiing of the Uonpel 
of St. Johni ** In the Ixrginiiing was the Word, 
and the WVirrl was with (hxl, and the W'ord was 
God. The saiiic was in the Ixrgiiiiilng with God, 
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All wcr<> iftaflc by him, und without him into murh Ninullcr pieces, and ground or rasped 


wuK not anything nmde ttmt wiui rnude/* &,c. 
In the (ircuk text the exprewiion here trniiHluU'd 
Word IN logoHf and ttie question is, what wc arc 
here to underHtaiid by lof^os, wlietiier a peninn 
of the IK'ity, the creative intellect of Go<l, or 
the Sou, throiigti whom he erc'atcd, or the divine 
truth which was to be revealed, or something 
clue. •-UiiiiJOcitACiiv: M. (lainl, Theoltygy in the 
Grerk VhilosopherH-; A. Ilunmek, iiistoftf of 
Dogma; VV. It. Inge, Personal Idealism and 
MystUrifftn, 

Loi^roAo (lo’grOn'yri), u walled tow'U of Spain, 
capital of the province of Logroho, 011 the ]^bn>. 
It is the eentn* of tlie Uioju wine district, ami 
wiM the Uoiiian LucroniuH. l*op. The 

province, In the north, where it Ixirdcrs the 
ICbro, is level, fertile, and <!elebrate<l for its 
wine, tint in the Month is generally moniilainons 
Hiid barren. It is rich in inlneralH, but is quite* 
undeveloped in this Rapeet. Area, ilMO sq. 
tnilcN; pop, 

Loi^wood, a pof>ular nariie for the iJivmatojy^ 
Imt campcchianum, u tree belonging to tin* niit. 
ord. IxtgiiminnNu% which grows in taoisl and 
swuinpy places in Cciitrul America, and parti- 
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eiilarly round the Hay of Ciinqieehc; ^nit U now 
iLittiniliml in Janiaiea and runny of the West 
Indian ishiiuta. The trc'c is usually from 40 to 
50 ftTt high, with pinnate leave's and small 
yellowislt Ihmers. Tlu* w<H)d is red in e<ilour, 
tinged with orange and black, so heavy us to 
sink in water, and siis(*eptihte of rtxxMving a good 
IxiHsh. It is nsed ehietly os a dyewood, the trees 
being eut down, the bark and Hllmrnuiii removed, 
and the hard (*cntre parts out iiit4> 9-foot-long 
logs. To obtain the colouring-nmttcr it is hewn 


to small elii{>M, or to a course powder. The aqueous 
extract is mudtly and of a i^dish-brown colour. 
Hy acids the red colour is mode paler; b^^alkalies 
it is <N)nvertcd to purple. By mordanting the 
fabric with iron, black is produced; with alumina, 
violet uiul lilac; with copper, blue; and with 
chroriiiuni, u black or green. The colouring power 
of logwood depends chiefly on a crystalline^ in- 
gn client called hscmatoxylin. It is employ' j in 
calico-printing to give u black or bniwn colour, 
and also in the preparation of some lakes. An 
extru(;t of logwood is used in medicine us an 
uhtringont. 

Loh'engrin, son of I’nrsiful, the hcni of a 
Ihirteentli-oentury (vcnnan roimintie |KK*in, and 
a Knight of tlic Holy Grail. Sent l>y King 
Arthur to help Klsu of llrnhanl, he arrives in u 
ear drawn hy a swan, flclivers the priheess from 
captiN'ity hy overcoming Jut enemy 'relraimiiid, 
and marpcM her; ai*eoiiip:tiueK (he ciiqK*ror tri a 
curnpaigii against the llungariuns, and iiglils 
against the Suraeens. He then returns to his 
bride at Cologne, but licing pressed by her to 
stale liis origin he is prevailed u|)Oii t(» tell It, 
the ear ami swan rc'apfKMiring at rmec*, when 
he muKt, in terms of his vow', ndurn to the 
(irail. Th(' legend inspired Wagner's opera 
Lohengrin^ first pro(luee<l ut Weimar on 2Mth 
Aug., ]8.>n, under the direction of l.iszt (q.v.). 

Loir (Iwur), a rivpr of North-West Fran(*e, 
rising in Kurt'-et-lxur, traveniing Loir-et-C'hcr 
und Sarthe, and falling into the Surthc a few 
miles above its junction with the Loire; length, 
180 miloH. 

Loire (IwUr; ancient 1/igtcr), the longest river 
of Krance, which it diviiles into two nearly equal 
|Kirtions. It rises on the western slope of tlir 
C'^vennes, in the department of Ard^he, and 
flow's generally n.n.w. and w. till it falls into 
the lltiy of liiseuy below* Nantes. Its principal 
ullUicnts on the right are the Arroux, Surthe, 
Ni6vre, and Illaiiic; on the left the Allicr, Vienne, 
Cher, und liidre. Ileloiv Nantes, where it Hrst 
feels the Inllucneo of the tide, it is more on es¬ 
tuary than a river, and is studded with islets. 
Alxivc Nantes navigation is much iin|)cdcd by 
shallows. Its whole course is about 000 miles. 
The river is inucli subjtx't to disastrous inunda¬ 
tions, and dikes have l)ccn constructed along its 
course. The largest of these is what Is known 
fts the Levde of the I^irc, extending for about 
40 miles lielow Saumiir. Its origin dates as far 
back as the time of Ctiarlcinngiic. Ttie river 
is connected by canals with the SoOiie, Seine, 
und ViliUDC. 

Loire, a central department of France, in the 
I.oire bosin; area, 1852 sq. miles. Much wine 
is produc^ and r<xil is raised, part of the 
departmeni being in the Loire coal-field, the 
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most iuiportaiii in France. T!ic capital and 
Industrial centre is St. j^tienne; other towns arc 
]h)unne and Monthrisnn. Pop. (1U21), 637,180. 

Lolr^, Haute- (0t>lwRr; tapper Loire), a 
department of South-Kostern France; area, 1080 
sq. miles. It is traversed hy the Loire, la sur¬ 
rounded on all Rules by the C^vennes, and has 
the character of a plateau Intersected by deep 
rivw valleys. The chief industry is the iiiami- 
factMc of lace, largely a home industry. Lh) 
Puy is the capital. Uaiitc-Iuiirc once t>elongcd to 
the Counts of Toulouse, but was united to the 
Crown of France In the Ihirlccnth century. 
Pop. (1021). 268,893. 

Loire-Infferteure (IwAr-aii>i%-ri>eur; Ixiwer 
Loire), 11 western maritime deimrimciit of Fraiu*ea 
intersected by the Lower Loire and its ’uary; 
area, 2003 hc|. miles. The surface is tliiT. Tiic 
eoast is iinieh indciitetl, and eovercnl with salt 
marshes. Lag(M>im and lakes are luinicroiis. The 
largest is (iniiuUiiMi; urea, 2t sq. miles. The 
jiroduct^ arc grain, NUgar-lMHt, and large qiiiui- 
tit us of wine. The oak forcsls paKtiirc gn^at 
niiirilHTs of swine, and shipbuilding with its 
aljic<( Irailcs i.s carried on to a c'onsiderablc 
extent. \\‘inc, salt, corn, and cuttle are exported. 
The priiicipul (lorts arc Nantes (the ca]>ital) and 
Niv/aire. Ahoul tlie middle of the hfth cen¬ 
tury inhabitants of Great Ltritain, ex|Hdlcd by 
the Saxons, took refuge lierc and founded the 
Kingdom of llrittaiiy. A*, the beginning of the 
sixteenth erntury the whole dislriet was united 
to the Crown of Fmnec. l*op. (1021), 640,723. 

Loiret fhva-rA), a <‘entrul department of 
France; area, *4:620 fK|. miles. Tiie stirfuec is 
partly Hut, fiartty iinduluting, with seamdy any 
hills, and is iraverseti by llic Loire, which divides 
tt into two unequal portions. Tlic I^nret Is a 
tributary of the l4<Mre. The chief products arc 
grain and wine. I'ot tery and {Kirei'lain arc munu> 
faeturcxl. It wa.*> united to the French Cniwii 
by llugfi ('apet. OrIcanH is Uic chief town. 
Pop, (10*21), :i:n,22.t. 

Loir-et-Chcr (lwar«6>shAr), u ceiilrul depart- 
mciit of Frumr; area, 2478 wj. miles; travcrsetl 
by tlic Loire, and Cher. Hemp, beet for 
sugar, wine, fniits, and eerc^als are produee<l, 
and horses, cuttle, and sheep are reared. From 
the time of l^iuis Xli it w'hs frequently the 
residence of the court, a eircumstanee which 
accounts for the remarkable number of ch&leaux 
in which the depiirtmciit alxiundV. The capital 
is Blois. Pop. (1021), 2.51,528. 

Loja, a town of Granada, .Spain, in the Genii 
Valley, with u tru<!c in cereals and cattle, and 
manufactures of leather, silk, and woollens. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

LoJa, or Loxa, capital of the soutliemmost 
province of Kcuador t>curing the same name, 
and in the Casibamba Valley. It is in the gold*, 


silver-, and (*op|)er-mining district, and has a 
euthcdrol foundiHl in 1546. It is OIKM) ffx;t In 
altitude. Pop. 12,500.—The province' is famous 
for Its cinchona fort'sts and rx|N>rts of clticliona 
bark. Area, about 7(X>0 sq. miles; pop. about 
60,000, 

Lok, or Lokl, in Scandinavian mythology, the 
evil deity. He did not belong to Uic race of Atsir, 
but to ua older dynasty, lie is a personifica* 
iiou of the priueijde of evil, describctl us of hoiid- 
Bonio apjicaruiu'e, but ]H'rpetually engageii in 
works of wickedness partly dircc;t(^ against the 
other gods. 

Lo'keren, a manufa<*turing town of Kuat 
Flanders, llelgiuni, on the Ihiniie, prodiieing 
ixitiona, hu*e, simp, and tolmcxxi. Pop. 22,500. 

l.okman, a iruditioiuil Arabian fabulist, scc'r, 
or prophet, repix'setiled us the author of a collcc- 
lion of fables of later date than the llejrii. In 
tin* Koran there is uii mx^ouiit of a Lokmuti the 
Wise who lived at a time anterior U> that of King 
David. The fables of Lokiuau were made known 
to Kurope by (l^*ydf‘n, 1615). They 

were published in Arabic, with a Latin trails- 
lutiun. 

Lollards, a name whi(‘h arose in the Netlier- 
liinds ulamt tlie beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and wiw applitxl as a term of cMintempt 
to variijiis seels or frateriiittcN deemed heretical. 
The name lieenmc well kiiowu in Knghind about 
the end of the fourtwnlli ei fitiiry, when it was 
applieil to Wyc’llfTe and lii.^ lollowers. The Wat 
'Pyler revolt of 1381 was ilin'clly eonmxied with 
the LoDurils, who drt'w on Ihetiiselves the enmity 
of the civil iMiwers, NiiiiiIktn of them were put 
to death, esiH'cially during the ndgn of Henry V, 
\^hen apparently another revolt wiis intended. 
1.« 'l.ardy perhisied till the lleformallon, fur which 
it had done iniieh to pn*pare the ICnglish fieoplc. 
—HinuooiiAriiv: 1C. Powell and (1. M. Tn*- 
velyari, Tfw PfaHimts* Hininfi and ike Lollardei 
.1. (hiirdner, Lallardy and tfie lie/onnaiiim in 
IJngUmd, 

Lombard, IMer, one of the most celebrated 
of the sehoolnien, Isirri at Novara, Iximbardy, 
about IKHI. He was a sclioliir of AMiird in the 
rniversity of Paris, aiirl through the iiiftuenec 
of llcmard of Glairvatix he lieeainc a tcui'her 
of theology. In 11.50 he Ixs^uine Dlshop of 
Paris, when^ he seems to have died in 11 O'!. 
His work Srntmtwrum fAbri (iuoiiMt is a classi¬ 
fied colleciioti of the opinions of the Fathers on 
points of doctrine, with a statement of the 
objections niiule b> them, and the answers given 
by Chundi authorities. lIciKx; he is known as 
the Master of Sentence's (MagisterSeiitentiaruni). 
For 6vc hundred years the /look of SenUnceii 
served as the basis of minicrous theological lec¬ 
tures and treatises. 

Lombard Architecture. See ArchiUciure. 
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Ixim'bards, ur Lan^obardl, u Teutonic 
|K‘opl<‘ who Hi the of the Oliristiun 

em wiT<‘ (iweJlinj( on the I^owcr With 

the help r»r the Shxoiih urid otiiera they ef)n- 
(juert'd North llJily, where they HCttled, CHllinji; 
the distri<!t l^iiiihurdy. Their capital woh l*avia. 
'I'he )N)wer of the i Einhards Krodiiiilly deelined, 
and ill 77**) ('hHrh*fiui);tie eaptimNl Pavia after 
u KiX'iiMMithh* Kie^e and added liOinhardy to hm 
own empire, t’f. T, lf<Hlf(kiii, Uaiy and her 
Invadr.TH, 

Lom'bardy, ttiodern compartimenUi territnriale 
or jiolitieal dtvi.sion of IJjiper Italy, deriving its 
ii'uiie from the liomhards* At first It extended 
frimi the Adriatic to the Suvoyun Alps. After 
the overthrow of the Lombard Kiiijiire a niimiKT 
of ifide|MMident chiehieH and repuhluH, Manilla, 
Milan, Veiiti'i*, (h'lioa, Ae., evolved, orit^iiially 
liefs of the Holy Itomaii Knipire, hut praetieully 
iiute|N‘ndeiit. On the west Hide the ){rowth of 
the lloioie of Savoy iilliiiialely ul>KorlK‘d all 
minor primipulitK'H to the line of the Tieitio, 
while the extension of the Venetian authority 
durin^t the sixteenth century over the distriets 
to the eosl restrieted the use of the name of 
liOinhanly to the eoiintry west of the Lnt;o di 
(turda anti the Mineio, a district which piLssed 
under the doininioti of Austria in l7<Ht, and was 
ceded hy that power to Italy in 1H59. The modern 
compartimvnto emhra<*es eit^ht jirovimu's (IUt- 
t;anio, I)n*seia, Como, Creinoim, Mantua, Milan, 
I'liX’ia, and Sondrio), witli un urea of (KtlUl s(|. 
miles and a ])op. of alKUit --Cf. 

Coiifit(‘NS Marteiu'iifjro Ct'sureseo, iMmbfird 
Studies, 

Lomboki an island of the Sundu^roup, Duteh 
Kast Indies; of voleaiiie origin. It is mountainous 
and traverstxl hy two ranges, Indweeii which the 
valley yields rie<\ (‘oiton, maize, eoffixs and 
toliairo. The ranges eiiliiunute in the peak 
of Uinjuni (12,382 feet), Mataram (eapital) 
uml Aiiipaiiarn (fMirt.) an* the chief towns. 
The ])iit('h have oeetipied the island since 
IHttt. Area, uliout 3(X10 sq. miles; |Hip. ttlxnit 

Lombroso, Cesare, erimiiinlogist, bum, IHiUI, 
at Verona of Jewisli parents, duxl ItKM). He 
studied ui Turin, beeaiiie an uriny surgeon, and 
was ap|x»itded to the ehutr of psychiatry nt 
Pavia in 1802, Irnnsferring later to 'rfiriii. His 
Work was inainlv eonneetcxl witli erinuiml in- 
sanity, the eonneetion Iwtw'ecn gc'iuus, insanity, 
and erinie, and unthrotioinetry in its relation to 
eriiuinality. tie is famous for his L'Vmno IMi‘ 
quvnU' (The i'riiuinal; 1HH5). His theory ns 
proiiuilgatixl is tlud the iinoinaltes of the oriiniiuil 
t.>'|M\ pliysuxd and mental, arc due purity to 
degt'iieration and partly to atiivisni. The con- 
g<'iutul erimiiial is on quite, n different plane to 
the oc'casioiiul ertminal; genius Is not altogether 


n'mnvod from insanity, nnd is in some respects 
analogous to erime.^T. H. Kurellu, Ctsart 
Lamhtmni a Modem Man of Science, • 

Lomond, Loch, the * Queen of •Scottish 
Ixiehs \ and the largest, renowned for its scenic 


beauty. It is 24 miles long, and (MKl feet deep 
in parts of the narrows. It is the Leanianonius 
iMCHs (lake of the elms) of l*tolcniy, and is 
drained by the Leven, The southern part oLthc 
loch is tslund-stiiddedy and Inehrnurran cochins 
a castle of that name. Ben Lomond (SlUi; feet) 
tow’ers aliovc Turbet on the opposite shore. 
Fish, iueliiding salmon, trout, aud pike, are 
abundant. A regular steamer serviee is main¬ 
tained from Ualloeh in the south, and a railway 
eonneets Ardlui in the north with Glasgow and 


the <’lvde. 

Lomza, a town of Poland, eapital of u pro- 
vinec of the same name, on the Narev, a tribu¬ 


tary of the Hug. Pop. 23,(MK1. The province of 
Lotn/.a e< ^’ers an urea of 47<M1 S(|. miles. The 
I'oiiiitry Is lint and suitable for ngrieullitrc and 
stoek-nuslng. 

London, the ixilitieal and eommereial eapilul 
of the Hritish Kmpirr, and by far the largest 
city in the worhl. It is situated upon the Iliver 
Tliaim^s, fxivering an art'a of 4425.>htO acres, and 
having a |Hip. of 7,470,108 in 1021 (7,251,358 in 


1011, and 0,.581,402 in 1001). This area is know’n 


as (in’iitor l«ond(in, whieh iiieUtdes the (Ity, the 
(x>uiities of Middlcsex^aiid London, and piirU of 
Kent, Surrey, Herts, and l^ssex; teelinieully, any 
parish within 15 miles of Sharing Cross is in 
Grtxiter I.ondoii. The administrative county of 
London and City of Ixindon has an area of 
74,850 acH’s, and a |Mip of 4,483,240 in 11)21 
(4,521,085 in 1011, and 4.530,207 in 10«)1), all 
under the jurisdiction of the Ixmdon County 
('ouiu'il. The City of liondon proiicr is a coiu- 
puratively small place, (xiniprisiiig 073 acn*s and 
u Heating (xipiilatiun. It is almost entirely the 
business quarter, and is u separate nniiiielpality 
with a civic <;oriN)nition, the l..ord Mayor of 
Ixiiulon being at iU head. London (xtnsists of a 
titiinber of quarters or distri'*ts, the most im¬ 
portant of w'hirh form 8e|)urate parliamentary 
lN>n)ugh8, though there arc many other equally 
faniilitir minor districts, such os Shepherd's Busli 
(known through the Kraneo-British and other 
gigantic exhibitions, and os a barracks during 
the Kurof>can War), Whitechapel, SpitalAelds, 
Pimliet), Bloomsbury, and Belgravia. 

All iiiioineial division of Ixindon is into the 


west, or fashionable quurUT, and the cast end. 
the great scat of trade and inunufoetiires. The 
giMieral appearance of I..ondoii is not attractive, 
iiiueh of the arehitectumi l>eauty lieiiig lost by 
overcrowding and bodly-ehoscn sites; but what 
impresses a stranger is nut so much the design 
of the buildings os the number of tlicm, and the 
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immonsitsTof the MoimpoUa ran only l>c roalizc*! 
by nilually travelling about witliin it. 


rtr - 

I 

j l^ondcir^Pariumcnui v 

I BorciUKlis. 


Datlerneji 
Bennondscy 
liethrud (irecn 
Camberwell 
CMece .. .. 

Citjw London .. 
UepTrard 
Finebury 
Fulham 
<frtfrnwich .. 
Hackney 
! 1 lammemmith 
! 11 jmpstcad .. 

I 1 lolborn 
; IkhnKton 
t Kensington 
j l^mbrth .. .. 

I l^wialiani .. 

1 Paddmictun ., 

I Poplar. 

I hr. Marylcbcmc .. 
t St. Pancras .. 

: .Shoreditch .. 

I Southwark .. 

, .Stepney 
. Si^>ke Ncw’infrtt>n 
I Wandsworth 
! Westminster 
' Woolwich . . .. 


Papulation in 

Population in 

ivu. 

1921. 

. 

i »<>7.743 

ii<(.903 
laB.lSt 
261,328 

167,693 

>19.435 

117.238 

267,235 

66,3llS 

63.700 

ig.657 

13.70b 


112.500 

»7.g*3 

76,019 

1SJ.2*<4 

95.068 

I57.<’ *4 
100,493 

2<z2,533 

222.159 

121,521 

130.387 

85.495 

86 ,oSo 

49.357 

42,796 

347.403 

330,028 

172.3*7 

298,058 

175.686 

302,9<>0 

160.834 

*44.551 

t<>2.442 

174.194 

118,160 

104,222 

218.387 

210,986 

11 * .390 

191 .W 

104,30» 

184.888 

279.804 

249.738 

.50,659 

52,i<»7 

3ll.3<>0 

328,656 

160,261 

•41.317 

121.376 

140.403 


Sotf .— These boroughs are treated under their individual 
heudings, and it is the City of l^ndon that is mainly dealt 
with here. 


JiuUdifigs,--Ati the rupital of the empire 
Ifontiun w tile rt^hlenee of the Hoveredgn unil 
court, Duckiiighaiii ]*ulacc btdng the king'K 
olTlciul residence, and St. .Tunu*8'H Pulm>e tiint of 
the Prince «>t‘ Wales. Murlltomugh IIouhc and 
Kensington i*aluee are also rtiyttl resUlcfietm. 
As the einpirt‘*b administrutive ec'ntre, I^mdon 
also (HUituiiis the Governmeitt oflk*!^, and them* 
are mainly located in and uinligutiiis to White- 
In.ll, although during the Kuru)H*an War a 
|xiliey of exfiansion and di*e«n)tralization re.siiUed 
in the iinpressinent of all uvniluble liotels, no 
matter how far distant, as admiiiisirative oflurs, 
and this ixdiey was even extended to the erection 
of innumerable lenijxirury huildingB in pulflie 
parks and open spH(H:s. Westminster Hall, udja- 
(•ent to the Houses of Parliament, was erected 
by William Uiifiis, and was formerly the sent 
of the Supreme Court. Adjoining the t'ily, on the 
east, is the Tower, the ancient citadel of London, 
on the bank of the Thames. Other noteworthy 
buildings arc; tlic Hc^uscs of Parliament, l..aw 
Courts, Bank of Kngland, Koval Exchange, 
Mansion House, Guildhall, and the four Inns of 
Court. Among churches arc St. Paul's Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey. There arc many monu¬ 
ments; the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square 
is 176^ feet high, with four colossal lions by I^nd- 
seer adorning the l>ase; the national memorial 
to Prince Albert is 170 feet high; the enoniious 
memorial to Queen \'ictorui, constructed of white 


marble, is cvinspieuous before the gates of 
Rucklitghnm PiilatT; and a simple cenotaph in 
AVliitehall |ier)KduiUcs the memory of the 
* glorious <le:id ' who fought in tlie Kiiro|>eaii 
War. 

TramjHtrt.- A luhyritiUi niilway lini*M eon- 
verges on Uiiuloii. («rmi|H>d round King's i'ross 
are Illusion, St. PiiiicriLs, and King's ('russ, ter- 
minal stations of the nortliern systems. From 
Victoria lines radiate in all dinTtions, but 
mainly south, east, and west. Waterloo, Maryle- 
iMMie, Paddington, ('haring ('’ross, niid l.iver|MHil 
StnTt. an* all busy teriiunal slations. The docks 
must also Ik* eonHiden*d from a trans|Kirl stuiid- 
]Kiiiit, maintaining ns they do a r(*gular (*om- 
nnmieation with all parts of PhiroiM* nial the 
world. A unique featun* of the Meiro)Kdis is 
the underground railway system, ^The IHilie \ 
a liigh-s|KH*d mettiml of |K>int-to-]M)int truvelliiig, 
with an almost iM^rfcd orgiini/alion for scciiriiig 
s|KK*<l with comfort. The omnibus system is the 
main street service, althougii some parts of the 
MetrojKjlis an; 8(*rve<l by elcetric tramways 
wliieh travel for a distanc'c, notably belwc4*ii 
liollMini and the Knibankment, under the ground. 

ThoroftfihfarrM. The stn*i't plan of London is 
eompmatively simple, aiul may reiulily Ik* 
graspt'd U|M>n a stu<ty «if the Mnink lines* of 
jiroiiitfient thoroijghran*N iending from one part 
of the MetnqMilis to another. Such a lliorougli- 
faro is foniieil l>y Trafalgar Sijuan*, Strand, Fleet 
Street, St. Paul's; and h\ ^Lirble Awh, Oxford 
Slrc'ct, IlollNini, llolboro Viaduet, Mansion 
lloim*; or by Euston Uuail, Pentonville Hoad, 
City Ibiad Many stn*ets are cspc'elaily (*on- 
iieeted with H|K*eiIle oeeiipitlions, i.e. Saviie How 
is iUiso(;iat(M] with men's tailors, Fhrt Strc*et 
vvfHi newspfi|K‘rs, Ihirliiigton Areade with 
fa> uotiuhle halN*nlaHherH, and Ikind Stri'ct with 
JeMetlen. Pall Mull is the head-quarters of 
fashionable clublmi<l. 

Trade .—Ixmdon is an extensive trailing city, 
and has uImi some elaiiii to lie (Kinsidered fi 
inanufaetiiritig an*a. If it is not the head¬ 
quarters of every leading British tlnn, every 
(inn of any sjz<* in the Uiiiie<i Kingdom has its 
liondon ofTiee or warelioiise, and tlie coiiuncreial 
houses of the world have braiK;hes or ugerieii*s 
there. Ixmdoii owes its cotninereiul stn*ngih and 
energy to the rc'gulurity with which it d.*aws 
u|>oit evcrylxMly and everything from its own 
Kuhiirbs to the ends of the earth. Many distrieU, 
as the streets mentioned cbfewhcrc, arc connectCKl 
with specific industries, e.g. Clerkenwcll is the 
seat of watch-nmking, I^ambcth has potteries, 
Wtiitccha|>cl un<l Stepney are synonymous with 
tailoring, and mutehes are made at Bow. Almost 
every manufacturing industry is followed, hut 
London U primarily a coinmcndal and not u 
inunufaeturing city. By for the greatest iiunilier 
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of maniifiicturm arc en^oircd in cloth-making, 
and the next departments of rnanufactuve in 
order of im^Nirtuiiee arc: paper and printing; 
metulM and ifiaehiiiery; woodworking; food, 
drink, and lol)uet*o; tine iriHlruinenU; eherniealK 
and drugs; giLS and eleetrieity; hkiiiH and leather; 
Ntone, liriekH, jukI glass. 

Markctn. —^'riierc? arc nine principal markets in 
London. (1) Killingsgute, the fish market; (2) 
Sinitlifield, the head-quarters of the dead-meat 
tnule; (tS) l^'inlcnhall, fish, meat, and poultry; 


to control the ports and docks of iLndon and 
the River Thames from Teddington to Ute sea. 
Prior to this date the Thames (V>nscr\’aney and 
Dock ('oinpanies wore alMoliite. As eoq^tituted, 
the Authority coiiKists of a ehuiniiun, vice- 
chairinan, eighteen selected and ten uppeanted 
iiienilx^rs, whih* one or tun ex|)erts may be 
aptx)inted by the Hoard of Trade. The Authority 
absorbed the London and India Doeks, Surrey 
Corainereiul Docks, Millw'all Docks, ond^the 
Watermen's Company. w 
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LONDON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS 

Reference to Rnilwey Termini 
1. findditigtan T. ftmchufchStrtQi 

1. Sflpir/efrone t. Caenee Strmt 

I. fecrae t. London Brtdgo 

4 . dt. ranorai 10 . WatfWoo 

9. King*o Croaa II. Charing Cntoo 

. l/tferpool Street It. rrotnna 



(4) Covent Garden, vegetables, fruit, and flowers; 

(5) the Metropolitan cattle market, Holloway, 
for live cattle, sheep, and pigs; (6) the foreign 
cattle iimrket, Depth>rd, for the s^e of imported 
cjittle; (7) Spitalflelds, the Kost London vege¬ 
table market; (8) Stratford, flsh, fruit, and vege¬ 
table market; and (0) Southwark (thc*Borough *) 
market, whteh is lUso for fruit and vCl^etables. 

/*orf f>/ London ,—most extcnai\*e triide is 
earried on lietw-een the I'ort of l^ndon and all 
IMirts of the world, and the oousthig trade is 
immense. A Umg chain of dooks extends fur 
mill's fn>m the Tower to Millwall, thence to 
lieyond North Woolwich and to Tilbury, but 
tlieir sixe and Uieir importanoc is never immedi¬ 
ately notietuihle, for they are almost lost to view 
111 tile vast ness of the ciowded Metropolis. The 
Fort of lAindon Authority was creat^ in 1009 


AmuaemefUB ,^—lAondon is one of the greatest 
entertainment centres of the world, and is the 
home of all new plays, the Mecciu of stock com¬ 
panies within tlic British Islea. Nearly all of the 
theatres are to be found within a limited area, 
appropriately termed ^Thcatreland'. Covent 
Ga^en is nmowned for grand opera, and Drury 
Lane is invariably associated with C'.hristmas 
pantomime and melodrama. There arc thirty 
other theatres and ten musie-lialls within the 
city area, and fifty additional music-halls and 
theatres in the suburbs. Picture-houses include 
the magnifleent London Opera House in Kings- 
way, the home of modem London architecture. 
The Uoyol Albert Hall scats 8000 comfortably; 
occasional exhibitions arc held at Earl's Court 

' A comprchsiuive fuide to the aiticles upon placet and 
buildinsf. 9ic., wilt be found in the index. 
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and at Ot 3 anpia; the Ai^cultural Hall, Islinf^on, 
is the yearly scene of the British D^ry Show; 
Madame Tussaud's AVaxwork contains a colloo- 
tibn of all celebrities, notork*tic8, and Ktniie 
noncntifics in wax; and the Cr^'Htiil I'alnoe c*ou- 
tains a war inuseun). 

Sports *—Football is arell cjiteri'd for in lx)ndon, 
which lias M'veral wcibknuwii tciuris :uid grounds, 
«‘*g- 

TcHtenham Hotop\ir n'otUinham). 

Woolwich Anenml (Hishbury). 

West Ham United (Upton nirlt). 

Fulham (Cnvcn Cmtaire). 

Clapton Orient (Homerton). 

Queen'a INirk Kanjnrra (Park Roytl). 

Brrntford (GritiinWrfc). 

Millwjll (New Croaa). 

Chelsea (Stamford llridtje). 

Crystal Palace. 


Association football is more {lopiilar than Rugby. 
Lord's, the M.C.C. lieiut-quarterH, and Keiining- 
toii Oval (Sumy C.C.) art* famous in the world 
of cricket. Lawn tennis championships are 
decided at Wimbledon and ut Queen's Club, 
Wefit Keiisingfoii. 

Historical *—^Tlie motlcrn name lymdon is de¬ 
rived from the Lnt. Ijonitinium, u Roman ror- 
mptiori of the Brit. IJyn or /in. a )x>ol, and din 
or dun, a stninghnld, hill-fort, or city. The 
^ pool * M'us nil expansion of the river ut this 
|)oint, and is stlH known by that name. The 
British or Welsli name for London is L/undlra/n, 
but it was formerly known to the Welsh os Coer- 
ladd (City of Ludd), who was a Britisli ruler of 
the prt'-lluman period, and is even now com¬ 
memorated in Lndgatc (Liitl-gatc), a gate of the 
ancient walled city. 

Celtic Oiilons. —Jly the evidenoe of Its name, 
and liy the proof of arelucologicuil remains, there 
can Im^ no doubt that I^indoti was oeeiipirMl by 
Ihe Celtic Hritrtns prior b> the Homan oeeiipii- 
tkm, and that it won n settlement in a clearing 
of the primeval forest, or a camp on n dry spot 
in the marshy district which then existed in 
and around the site of modem l^mdon. 

Homans .—Following upon the Roman coloni¬ 
zation, Londinium dcveIo|)cd into a place*of 
considerable cominereial importance, and there 
were possibly two settlements of that name, the 
first destroyed by Boadieca (about a.d. 01 ) and 
rebuilt by Theodosius (about 000), the second 
town being coincident with the mediieval wutled 
city. From the Homan Londinium grt*nt roods 
radiated, passing through the walls by various 
gates and reaching the farthest outposts of the 
Roman colony. The extent of the town may 
be estimated by following the chain of gates 
named os under, the nofiicnckiture lieing pre¬ 
served in modem Ixmdon: 


Lud-g«te. 

Dour-fite (Downtc). 
Bclia*s-sat6 (BUliDinkatc). 
Crepel-gate (CrippKVJtr). 

Aldm-gate. 


Pontcm-gatc. 
Old-gate. 
Biabopfi-sftte. 

Moor-gate. 

New-fftte. 


lx>ndinhinii was not the capital of Roman Britain, 
and was never a municipium like Sboracum 
(York) or Vmtlamium (St. Alban's). 

iSrriYms. -Tlie Roman wnUs were dtviroyed liy 
the Danes and restonnl by King Alfrwl, the lirst 
I'.nglish king to realize* tlie military iintK>rlaiu*(^ 
of tjie ('ily ori«oiidf>n, whJeli, in a.d. HOB, lieeaiiio 
capital of the kingdtuii. The pre'semt sites of 
Westminster Ablny niid St. Fuurs were then 
oextupied l>y ehureht^. lAindon was sacked by 
the Danes, wtio obtained a eonsiderablc settle¬ 
ment in Southwark, and on the western Ixiun- 
dary of the city lieyond Liidgate. 

Sorman Conipicst Onwtrds.- -At the Conquest 
I»ndon submitted b> William and reixdvtxi a 
charter of free<loiii, but the city was doiiiitmUNl 
by a militury Ktronghokl, tin* White Tower of 
the present Tower of lAiiidon. The first Ixird 
Mayor was ttti|M>inl(‘<i in 11 IK), liondon sided 
with Stephen aguiiiNt Matilda, stntggkxl against 
John for Magna CharUi, strongly siqqiortiHl 
Kdwiml IV and the Yorkists in the Wars of ihe 
Hoses, utul was faithful to Uiohunl HI. It 
fought for the Farliumeiit ugaUist ('hurhis ], 
Under the late Stewarts and the early Hano¬ 
verian dynasty it lieeame more iMiliticul than 
muiiielpal, and lost much of its ancient fiower. 

Progress of the - In the. reign of Henry IT 
the walls on Ixith sides of iiie river are described 
in a (M>ntem()ornry ae<*oiiiit us l>cing fiirnlshe<l 
with numerous towers. Lond m Bridges ri'pladiig 
a wooden one, was begun in ! J76 and oompleteci 
ill ]*i09, remaining Intacrt foi tlic most part until 
its demolition in 18B2. la 121H the forest of 
MiddU^sex was cleared, wuUT-pijx'S were iiitro- 
diiocd (12H0), and coal )>ee4ime known a few 
yeare later. I.A>nr]on was visilixJ by the plague 
in KM-li and IJIOl. Wat Tyler's rtdK*llioii brrjke 
m.‘ in 1HH1, and Tyler fell at tlie hands of the 
Ixird Mayor. This combat is comrneinoruled by 
the <lagg<‘r on the city urms, Stri'et lanlcriis were 
introduml alxnit HIO, some of the iiiiiin strenda 
were paved, und wood was rapidly replaixxl by 
bri<‘k in building er>iislni(diofi. In the seven- 
toenth century hackney coaches came into 
general use, but the streets were so narrow and 
so filthy, and the houses so insanitary, tliat the 
Hty was never entirely frtx^ from the plague. 
The Great Fire of London dcsitroycit upwards of 
00 churches und IB,000 houses in 1000, and 
was a blessing in disguise, for in rcliuilding con¬ 
siderable improvements were made in town 
planning and building construction, so that 
London became healthier and we4ilthier than 
ever. A fire in Soutiiwark ten years later 
afforded on opportunity of amelioration in that 
district also. The fiopulutlon and comiiicrcml 
oetJvity inm*ascd, |>urtly through ihe influx of 
Huguenots after the revocation of the FkJiei of 
Nantes. During the eigliUx>nth c«ntury tlie city 
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Rfcfi<]tly The Corrion RioU took 

pitutc in J7H0, when I lie niob wiw in poNHCSHion 
of l^nclon for two duyH and worked enormous 
liiivoe. Oiu; of tlie iiioHt riMiiarkuble evonlH of 
the iiinctec^iiib century was the or^uni/iitioii of 
the fiimiirnoth exhibition of IH/SI, theorl|;inul * In- 
UTimtioiuil * exliitiition, U|M)Ii the lines of which 
ull others have since liecn biiM^d. A second one 
was held in 18U2, and the Krunc«)-Dritish» Japan* 
llritishf and others were sul>scc|Uciitly opened in 
the White City, Shepherd's Bush, Since that time 
fierliaps the most tremendous events In the 
history of liondoii may lie e^msidered us those 
leading up to and following U(M>n the declaration 
of war, 4th Auf(.« 11)14. In tiu* events which 
followed, Ixitidon was the objective of all enemy 
alriiieii, and suffertNl severely. 

Mtxiem ffODfmmenh- The Koveminent of Ix>n- 
don, County, City, mid Uorou);h, is altogether 
ex(Tpti(mal, aiul tlierc is no chief aiitlxirity for 
the whole, owina to the liistoric iiide|aMideiiec 
of the (^>qK>rution of the City of l^iiuUin. The 
government is therefore shan^d by the ('ommon 
('oiincil of tiic City, the l^mdon ('oiinty Council, 
the l^mdoit Borough Councils, and the sfH'eial 
authoriti«‘H ileuling with the {>oor*law, asylums, 
education, water, the Bivers Thuines and Iak*, 
and tlie I’ort. 

(Hty Ctnporalion,- The City Cor|K»ration is 
founded on eharters whi(‘h go back to Saxon 
tiiiusi. The Mayor, Conunonalty, and ('itixens or 
(Common Council is the ancient City Cor|Kimlion, 
and consists of a l^ord Mayor and 25 other 
Aldermen, with 20fl Common Couneilnien. The 
niethoii of election of the l^ord Mayor is that 
the iiiembi*rH of the JJvcry Companies noiniiiate 
two eandidates eligible for oinee, the tlnal 
si'leelion resting with the Aldermen, Alder¬ 
men are elccttHi for life, for ctu*h ward at 
wardmoiet and arc also the Magistrates for the 
City. 

iiorough roimrtfs.—^Tlie inuiiieipal government 
of l^oiidon outside the City is in the hands of 
28 Bonmgh Councils, each t*om|) 08 efl of a Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Couneillors, but they have no 
<Hlueational authority, this lieiiig vested in the 
London County Couneil. 

jAmdon County Council. — Ii<nidon County 
Couneil is the larg«'st and most im{K>rtHnt of all 
the County Couneils in the country, •ninprising 
121 elected ('ounelllors and 2U Aldermen (see 
iAH'al (Itwerntnctd). It niuiiitains the Metro- 
|K)litmi Hre Brigade, and supervises the Borough 
Councils, who iimintaiii bridges outside the City 
and n^gulate trsRlc and street names.—B iblio- 
okapuy: H. B. Wheatley, Story of London and 
London IVist and Presmt; A. St. J. Adoook, A 
Short Uixtory Ltmdon\ L. Hutton, Literary 
Ltiudmarks of Ltmdim; L. Wagner, A AVw Book 
About lAotdon. 


London, a city of Middlesex cyiiinty, Ontario, 
Canada, founded in 1825. It is a junction 
on the Canadian Notional and Canadian Poci0c 
Ilaiiwuy systems, uiid is starved also by 'a 
tramway system tenninnting at Port Stanley, 
Krie. I^uidoii is the e<‘ntrc of u proUfle ugri- 
eiiltiiral <listriet, and has a large implement 
tnule. The Western University w*us established 
ill 1878. Street names are t^ikcn from those 
of the city of London, England. Pop. (iaf!9), 
.'lO.lOO. X 

London, UnIverBity of, was originally estab¬ 
lished us a joiiit-stoek undertaking in 1825. In 
1880 two eharters were grunted, one to Ixindon 
ITniversily, with |Kiw'cr incrtdy t<i examine and 
grunt degrees, another to a tem*hing Issly occupy¬ 
ing the original preiiiis(‘s in Cower Street, w'hieh 
took the name of University ('ollege. Supple¬ 
mentary charters were granted in 1858, 1808, 
and 1878, the lost aflmitting w'cmien to nil degre^es 
und prizes. The university itself still contiiiucHl 
to confer degrees simply, hut by un Act passed in 
1898 provision was made for its rceemstruction, 
whereby it should Ix'eoine U)th u teaching and 
un examining liody; and in aeeordiuicc with 
regulations, (Hiining in force in UNM), the univer¬ 
sity emhrat'CM a nimilx'r of itiNlitulions, in which 
students receive instrm’tion in all branches of 
knowledge*. Thew* include University College, 
King's College, and a numiM'r of metn>|Njlitaii 
institutions, medical, theotogic'ul, scientifie, Jec.; 
the faculties of the university are theology, arts, 
scieiioe, engiueering, political st'ieiu'e (including 
eommerex* and industry), eionoinies, engineering, 
law, music, and medicine. The university still 
continues to emifer dcgm*8 on all f*onierH after 
examination, admit! ing as a candidate any |x*rson 
who is ulxive sixteen years of ugc. Provincial 
exununations an* curried on siiuiiituneously witfi 
the liondon (Uics. The university of London 
returns one ropnsientative to Parliament. Its 
liead-(|imrlerM are meantime in the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. A Hoyol Com¬ 
mission was ap|)ointed in 1909 for the purpose 
of inquiry into university education, and reconi- 
mcndetl important changes (1913). In May, 
1920, the Government offered a new site in 
Bloomsbury for the building of a new uni¬ 
versity. 

London Clay, the most important of the 
Eocene tertiary formations of Great Britain, 
laigcly developed in the valley of the Thames 
under and around the Metropolis. This for¬ 
mation consists of a bluish or brownish clay 
containing layers of argillaceous nodular lime¬ 
stone. The fossil shells, fhiits, dec., found in the 
London Clay mostly belong to genera now 
inhabiting warmer seas and shores than those 
of Britain, 

IxmdoniMiTy, Robert Stewart, second Mur- 
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qtiess of,%ritLih stntefimnn prominent ns Viftoount 
C-astlereufth, was burn in 1700, and ooinniitted 
siiiride when of unsound mind in 1822, In IHI-t 
lie wa%a inoiuixT of the C'on^rcss of Vienna and 
iN'euiiie very iiii|xipiilur throu|{h his su|)|H>rl of 
the llolv Alliance. 

Londonderry, a eity and sea|x>rt of lUstcr, 
and capital of ('otiiity Innulondcrry, on tlie lliver 
Kiiyle. The eity NtuiuiH partly on u hill crowned 
w?’h Ihc Protestant eattiwlral of St, l-oliitiiba 
and still retains iU sevcntoenth-century 
walls, though tlie Iniildings now stndeh fur 
lieyond them. Then* is n inmiern Itomaii (’athoiic 
eat hednU. Magee Cotlegi* has eouraes in arts and 
theology, the latter 5|>ecia11y adapted for Pres- 
l>yterian Rtiidents. The harUmr is (*onimodioiiM, 
and an c^xiensivo tnuie is carried on. Linen 
is muriufaetiireil, and there are shirt-faetorieK, 
tiinl>er-niins, gruin-niills, foundries, and distil- 
ieries, dre. Derry t)riginated in a linguistics estali- 
lishiiient onx'ttMl by ('oliiiiiha in 548. The t’or- 
|K>ratioii of Inindon, who ohtuimsl a grant of 
the town from .Iiiiinsf I, fortitied it, and gave 
it the nuiiieof IxMidoiiderry. Here the Protestants 
of rister took refuge at the HevoUition, and iiiacle 
a fatuous defenix* against the for<*eH of Janies II, 
the siege liisUiig fmiii the 18th April till the IKith 
July, 188U. 

Londonderry, a maritime <‘ouniy of rister; 
anai, 522,.*)!5 tnTc*s. It consists partly of wild 
and bleak tracts of iiiountuin uiid nuNir, luirtly 
of Hat alluvial larulH. 'I*he*prineipal rivers an* tin* 
Foyle, the Faughun. tlie Ibn*, the Jtuiin, and the 
Moyola. The* tistieries arc iiii)M»rtunt. The staple 
iiiaiuifaetiirc is linen. DanloinJc’rry is tlie ehief 
town, and ( oleraine next in size. A great part 
of the eounty formerly lK*longed to the Irish 
^So<‘iety and the Mercers* Coiupuny (Ixmdon), 
having lieen granted to the ('oimnon Oaiiieil of 
London and the Livery ('ompani(*N by .Tames I 
in IIMIP, after the tiight of the Karls of Tyrone 
and (rDoiitiell, but has now Ikh^ii sold. Pop. 
140,<MK). (‘f. .T, W. Kennihun, 7 Vmj Countjf of 
JjtndondeTry in Three Centuries, 

London-pride {SaxifrOga umhr6sa)t n per- 
•iinial evergrt'cii plant of the. Saxifrage* order. 
It has flower-sleiiis 8 to 12 inehes high, with small 
siK)tU*d pink flowere. It thrives in the smokiest 
towns. 

Lon^, Loch, an arm of ihc Firth of Plyde 
sepaniting Diinilairton from Argyll. The North 
Ilritisii Hailway s(*rves the cast *8idc to Portiri- 
caple, and Armohar at Uie head of the loc'h. 
At Ardentinny Ixieh (toil branches to the left, 
passing the un<*iciit ('arrick Castle and extending 
to Lochgoilhead, where Glasgow owns a lai^gc 
mountainous estate (Ardgoil). 

Lon^ Branch, a w*ateririg-plaee of Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, I7nited .Stales. Tlie 
permanent popiiiution is about lOJNM), but 
Vou VIJ. 


during is frequently increased by 

aO,(NMK 

Long Eaton, an urban dlslrlet and town of 
Derbyshin', on Ibe Midliiiul Hailwiiy. Its nmiut- 
fa(‘lim*s aiv laee'miikiiig and riiilwuy-earWagi* 
building. Pop. (1821), 18,58:1. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsw'orth, Anierieiui 
|MH‘t, was iMirii 1807, diisl 1882. He was tslm*ultsi 
lit Rowdoiii Collegi', and disUngiilHhisl hiinKc*lf 
there in the study of iiKNlern languages, ptih- 
iishing sonic short poems, iiu*liiding the Hymn 
to the Marox^an Nniis. In 1828 he acxrepted the 
pnifessorshlp of modern langiingcs at Howdoin, 
lK*ing allowi*d thr(*t* years to prepare himself for 
the |M)st by sMitly and travel in Kiimpe. In the 
year 1885 he was up|NMiited to the chair of 
iiuNlern languages at llarvurd, iitui, after s|H*nd« 
iiig another year in flu* study of St*andlimvian 
languages and literatim*, he entered on his pro¬ 
fessorship (1888), n*ttuning it iinlil 1854, when 
he resigned. During this (H*ncNl all his most 
itii|>orlant |NH*ms iippeuri'd, quite ilevold of 
Aiiirrieanism in thought or oxpn'Nsion, and 
gaiiicfl for Isiiigrellow the iqiprobution of Kuro^ie 
in ufiditioii to his Amerietin iKipulurity. In 1888 0 
he again travelled in ICtirope, re(*eiving honorary 
degr(*«*s from Cambridge and Oxford.- lliUMo- 
ouACiiv: Samuel Isaigfellow, Life of itrnnf 
iVatlmvorth /-fiMg/IrWww; I*. Morin. Lrs Stmrrt:< 
fie /YJ?Mi*re de Henry Wmhivorth f^tmftfellow; M. 
Stc’vi'iwon, Tite Spirituni Teaching of 
fellmv, 

Longford, an inland agrieiiltiirul i*(mnty of 
Is*iiiKU*r; area, 257,770 aeres, exiTiisive of water. 
The (*ouiity is wut<*r(*<l by the Shannon and 
Inny, and is eonneeted with Dublin by means 
of the Hoyul ('anal. The Shannon, falling Into 
I Mtigh Hee, provid<*M an inland waterway to 
I. iiieriek, and the Midland and (arc'iit Western 
Hallway fnan Dublin, via Mullingar, truvers<*s 
the CKmnty. The tint (Hiuntryside is studded with 
|K‘ut-lx)g8, esiK-eiully around lamgh Hee, but 
genemlly Htock'raiHing and dairy-rariiiiiig and, 
ill the south, eer(*al and gr(‘(>n forugc* eroppliig 
arc pnieiiealile ami widely proetised. The elitef 
town is l.4>ngfoni. lamgford eounty was origl- 
iittlly a part of Meatli and aflcrwanls of West¬ 
meath, and emergeil as a (*ounty In 1.580. It 
wTts oeeu|ii(xl by the Kiiglisii in the reign of 
Henry 11. Pop. alHiut 45,000.—/vw^ord, the 
(‘ounty town, stands on ihc C!uriil(ri, and is the 
scut of the Bishop of Ardugh, It has mi exten¬ 
sive trade in dairy and general agricultural 
pnxluce. Pop. ulsmt 4(N)0. 

Longicom Beetles (Cerambyeidn*), a family 
of Coleoptera, including a vast number of large* 
and licautiful liectics, all remarkable for tlie 
length of their antenna*, which, in the niuh's of 
Sfiioc of the sficeics, arc sevcrul times longer tliuri 
their bodies. The femalea deposit tlieir eggs 
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ficnunth tlie Imrk nf frcofl by monnii of a long, 
tul)iilar, horny ovif>osilor, and the larv'sp are very 
doHtnu'tivc to wood. 



Ixinffii'om Ttcctle (Aranthofthorut serratiaif'$ttt) 

Lonj^lnus, DionyHiiis (*iiHNiiis, (ircek rliotori- 
clan and fitdtoflophcr* Ikuti nt AthiMiH or h^niesa 
(a disputed point) at>out a.d. 2 Iii, and exiTiited 
by the Kiu|»rror Aundmn A.n. 27d. lie tauj^ht 
eritieistn, Hictorie, und ^rtiiiinnir nt Athens, 
visited the Kust,arid i)e<’afneroiiriseilor to Zeiioiiia, 
Qtieen of l^alinym, w'lioiii he eneoiira^ed in-an 
uiisiK'eeNHful rc*voit against Home. Only fraj;* 
nientH of hlH works are extant, und the treatise* 
Oa ImprrsHivftiesH of .S7i//<? {Pvri UypsoilH), 
ton^ iiReriheil to Lon^iniis, is now supixmed to 
beloii)v to the llrNt (*cntury A.n.— Cf. K. H. 
SaiiilNbiiry, Histori/ of Criticistn and LUerarif 
Taste in Karo/tf, 

Longlrostrcs (I<at. hngas, Ifuifi:. and rostratn, 
a Ik’iUc), u group (»f binl.s ehuraeteri/.od by the 
IMiHNessioii of long, Niender, soft bills, mostly 
fnM|uenting inamhy distrietK, moors, fens, 

Tlds gnmp, more <*ommonly termed Limioohe, 
oniiiprlHCs the Hiiipcs, woodeoek, Batulpipers, 
curlews, ruff, godwit, tumstone, nvooet, ike. 

Lon^ Island, an island of New York, United 
States; area, 10H2 i<u|. miles. It is dividcxl into 
foiirc^ounfies. King*s,Qiieen*N,,Sufrolk,and Nassau, 
und Is extc'iisively wooded. In 1770, during the 
Wi^r of Indepciidenee, tlic British defeated the 
Amerieans in the Ixittte of Long Ishuul. I^ong 
Island is n great T(*sidcntinl urea for business 
men of New York ('ity, the western part Ining 
iietually a part of the city, and separated from 
tlK* mainland by the Hast River, at this point 
only half a mile wide. Coney Island is nt the 
south-west extremity; Roeknwny Reueb is a 
watering-pltiet*. and Shec|)alicad Hay Race-' 
(Xjiirse is well hnowit, XhW arc also flying- 


grounds, motor-racing courses, golf-coiSrses, and 
riflc-rungcs of importance. I'op. about 2,500,000. 

Long Island City, a part of New York CHy, 
(Queen’s Homngh, Ixmg Island, aepamted frniif 
Brooklyn by Neatown Creek, It w'as setlled by 
the Diiteh in lOMl, amt U'eame a city in 1870, 
merging with New York in 1N98. It has a 
frontage of sonic* 10 iiiilf*s to Hast River.—C'f. 
S. van Rensselaer. Ilisioryof the Cilyof Srto York, 

Long Island Sound, a broad arm of the A:a 
separating Ixing Isluiul from C-onnecdicut^nd 
New York, 110 miles long, and connected with 
New Y<»rk Bay liy East River (q.v.) and Hell 
date. 

longitude, in geography, the distance of a 
p]uc*c east or west from a meridian taken us n 
standard or prime meridian, this distance tieing 
inc'usim'd along tiic equator or a parallel of 
latitude; in otlier words, it is the* angle lictwecn 
the meridian plane of a platv and tlic prime 
iiieridiati plane. I<ongitudc‘S an* now' generally 
reckoned from the meridian of (preenwich (si'e 
Meridian), Since the parallels of latitude get 
Hinuller towards the poles, at wiiteh all the meri¬ 
dians converge, it is evident that degrcfcs of lon¬ 
gitude, which arc (iU| statute miles long at the 
ec|uator, g(*t shorter towards the polcrs, nt which 
they finally lM*(‘ome zero, as w'ill be* iinderstcNHi 
from the aeeunipanying cut. As the earth iriuk(*s 
one revolution on its axis, that is, turns thmiigh 
liUO" of longitude from ivest to east, in twenty- 
four hours, if the sun cfr a star is on the meridian 
of any ))luec nt a ixirliculur time, it w'ill be on 
the meridian of another plac'e 15^ west of the 
first in one hour. Thus 15*^ of longitude re¬ 



present one hour of difference in time, and lienee 
longitude may be cosily determined by eompari* 
son of tlie luc-al time with the indication of a 
ehmnomoter set to Greenwich time, which ii the 
method (simmonly employed at sea. LongHu<lc 
Is reckoned to 180*" eastward or westward of the 
fixci\ rperid^ (see iJay). The latitude and long!- 
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tndc of a place enable lu to’flx ite e^caet position 
on a map or globe. 

• Long Parliament, the name eonimonly 
appIietH to the liflh und lant Parliiiiiieiit «>f 
Charles I, wliich sueeoetled the * Short Parliu* 
inent \ and iiicd. «lr«l Nov., 1044). Among it-s 
early uets were the iiii|H'uehmentK uf I«aud and 
Strafford and the }ilx)litioii of the Star t'haiuber. 
In^l047 Charles was delivered up to the Par- 
lian '*nt, nnd in l)ee., KtW, ‘Pride’s Purge’ ex¬ 
cluded from the ('ommuns ninety-six meinl)en 
who were obnoxious to the army; the remainder 
were henceforth known m the ‘ Hump’. The king's 
trial ami execution took plaiH* in Jan., 1040, and 
in the following May the Conuiionwealth was pro- 
ehiiineil. The ^l^>ng Parliament* finally decreetl 
its own dissolution on 10th March, 1600, thus 
having lusted for twenty years. 

Longus, u Greek novelist, probably of the 
third century. He is the author of the pastoral 
ronuuice of I>aphnis nnd Chtoe. This work en¬ 
joyed a great vogue at tlie time of the Kenuis- 
saneo.--(T. Jost^ph Jueohs, Daphnis and Cfiloe^ 

Longwy (lon*vi), a town of Meurt.he-et- 
Moselle, h'miiee, near the Helgiaii frontier, nnd 
before the hhiropeaii War a fortress of th<* 
iceuiid class. It was caller) by Louis XIV ‘ the 
iron gate of Pram'c In 1870 it capitulated to 
the (hTiiians after a s(*vcrc bonibardmeiit. In 
Aug., 1011, tlie town w:im again surrendcrerl to 
the (icrinans. Pop. ahoiit^fKMM). 

Lons-le-Saunler (lon-le-so-nyA), a town, 
capital of the department of Jura, Prancr*, and 
the birth-place of ilouget de I’lslc, author of the 
MaTsrillnifte, It is a railway jiin(‘tjon, and has 
a trmie in salt and wine. Near hy arc Montnu»rot 
brine springs. Pop. alxnit 10,{NH). 

• Loo (formerly c>idle<] /rirdrrfoo), a carvi game 
rr»r two or int»re persons, eaeh of whom has three 
cards dealt, while an extra hand, eallcd ‘ miss 
is also dealt. A Iriiiiip eiir<l is then turned up, 
and e4U'h player, after having <leelnre<l wdiether 
he will play, take itiiss, r>r throw up his hand, 
plays one eard in order, trieks Ixdng taken ns 
in whist. The winners of the trieks illvldc the 
ptxd Ixilween them proportionately, emrh player 
having previously contributed to the }>ool, and 
the dealer having put in double. The game is 
still played, tmt was extremely popular in tlie 
early eighteenth century. 

Loo-Choo, Lew-Chew, or LIu-Klu, a PoeiOc 
island chain. See Ktpt-Ktpi, * 

Lopez, Franei»c*o Solano, President of Para¬ 
guay, )>oni at AsiiiK'ido in 1827,and killed in 1870. 
His early ediK*ation was neglected during the 
dictatorship of Krancia. In his cigMwnth year 
his father mode him a brigadier-general in the 
war against Ilosas, the dictator of Buenos Ayres, 
but he took no lu'tuni part in the siniggle. He 
afterwards filled some of the principal olHces of 


State, and was sent to Kurope In IS.'W, neereditwl 
to the chief courts there. In 18.W he returned 
to Paraguay, iHvame Minister of War, nnd on 
the dealli of his fatlier, in 1H02, President for 
ten years. He had long Ihvii uhiiing at the 
fotuulalion of a great inland empire, and ns his 
military pn'parations weix* now (*ompie1e, uml Ills 
army 8ui>erior b* that of any of the Lnlln-Aineri- 
r4in states, he deelanxt war against Kraxil in 1804. 
The Argentine Repiililie and I’rugiiay ullhMl tliem- 
sclves with Jlraxil, and after live years* conflict 
Ixipez, ftdiioed to exIremilJes, was llnally siir- 
priscxl on the. banks of the Aqiiidalmn by a 
troop of Bnizilian cavalry and killed. 

Lophobranchll, the group of Tclcostean 
fishes ineluding tlie peculiar ‘Sen-holla's' and 
the * Pi[)c-flBhc8 *, S<'c //ip/wicnmpws. 

Lophodermtum, a gc'nus of Asoomycoloiis 
Fungi, group Discomyci'tcs. Several are harmful 
parasites, notably L. pinantrit which cmiHes the 
‘ needle-cast * of Scots pine ami oth<'r s|MH*ios of 
PinuB. 

Loquat {Krifdiotrya jnfimucn)t a Japanese fruit 
tree of the nnt. orrl. Hosiu'cn*, and closely allied 
to the medlars. The fniil is iilKiut the hIxc of u 
large gooseberry, of ii line yellow ('oloiir. The 
tree is a bc'uiitifiil eviTgreen, whose' white* (lowrrK 
have a fragrance like tliat of hawfhorii hlossoni. 
It attains u height of from 20 l-o 00 feet, liut when 
cultivated it is not allowe I to t'xeml 12 feet 
It thrives well in Australia luid is often iXMiml 
ill hot-houses in llribiiii, 

Lorantha'cesB, ii natural onler of wmsly 
apetalous dieotykxinns, of which the iniKtletoc' 
is the iy]>e, the |>erianlh iM'ing often brilliunlly 
cxilouit'd, all in one piece, or formeil fif iiiuiiy 
sapals. They are priu*!irally all half-parasiles on 
N riniis trees and shrubs. 

i^rca, a town of Miireiu, Soiilhern Spain, 
rsanprising an old Moorish town on u slofM* 
crowned by a casllc, and a lower oiiMlerii biwii. 
It is in a silver- and leml-initiliig diNlriet. The 
cathedral dale's from the twi'lflh I'cnfury, P(»p. 
70,807, 

Lord (0.-1<^ng. /iM/are/, for hU^wcardt that Is, 
bread-keeper), a title of honour or dignity, used 
ill dilTerc'iit s4'nKes. In feudid tinu^ a bird was 
the granUir (»r proprielf»r of land, who rcduiiu'd 
the domiriiuiii or ulthnate pro|i('rty of the land 
or fee, the us<‘ only Ix'ing granted bi the tenant. 
A fierNon who has the fee of a nuinor, and esm- 
sequcntly the homage of his lenatils, is ealled 
the ford nj the manor, Tsiow'ly all who are noble 
by birth or creation, excepting dukes und priiux's. 
may lie culled fords. The fords fompora/, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the fords Hjnriiual (the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and twenty- 
four biHho]»>*)> 81^ the pc'crs who sit together in 
th(* House of l^rds. Isird is soinet-iiiies <inly an 
official title, as lord advocatf^ Umi m/iz/or, &e. 
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(VHiiirt ofTioiulM, os those of the Treasury and the of the bread and under that of the wine. From 


Acliiiirulty, are cyilleetivcly called lords in virtue 
of their olhee, but arc* not so uddrcsHcd |M>rt(on- 
ally. The tille is also applied, hiit only by 
eoiirfesy, to the sons of dukes tiiitl iiiurqiu*sseK, 
and to the eldest hohh of earls. (See -•tr/rfrrs.v, 
{•'orniH of.) In Seotland the judges of the t'oiirt 
of Session pndix the title * lord * to their siirimiiie, 
or to some territoriiil desiifimtion HHsiiriied by 
theiiiselveH. Judges, when on the liencdi, are 
addressed as * My lord' throughout the three 
kiiigdoiiiH. 

I^nrd Howe Islanda, tlie ulternfitive name of 
the Ontong Java group, Solomon Islands 
(Hritish).— hard llmve island, a dependeney of 
New South Wales, Australia, lies i>(M) miles 
nortli-eiisl of Sydney: urea, <T220 acres. A Hoard 
of (Control at Sydney manages the island afTairs 
and eonlrols the {)ulfn>S(*ed indiLstry. Fop. 
alsMit 100. 

l..ord'e Prayer, a formula of prayer emin- 
(diileil by Christ on two different iH*easions, for 
whieii NCH‘ Matt, vi, 5-10; Luke xi, 1-4. It is 
known ill the older Catholic Churches by its 
opening words. Pater Soster. Among the earliest 
Christians it was aecTpteii as the standard form 
of prayer, and its use in the liturgy is frequently 
ineiit ioiU'd hy the early Kulhers. The eoneliiding 
cdaiisi* of Hie prayer, known as the doxology. 

For Thine Is the kingdom *\ &e., is not fotual 

in St. Luke's goK}x‘l, and even in that of Si. 

Malthc*w it is oiilv found in some of the later 

•• 

miiniiseripts, in which it is generally held to l>c 
an interpolation. It is retained hy Protestants, 
hut is discarded by Uomuii Catholics. 

Lord’s Supper, one of the sueraments of the 
('hristinn n*ligion: so named iK^eause it was 
instituted by ('hrist when lie took Tlis liuit 
meal with His disciples, on the oecutsion of i*t*le- 
bnitiiig the Passov<‘r. U has also (he iiaines of 
eiiduirist and eommiinioti, and among the 
Cathoiii'Kthat of the Mass or saerifleeof the Muss. 
It has undoubtedly lK*en celebrated, wdth trrtain 
differeiieeH, sinc'c its institution, and is still 
eelebrattxl by all seeU of (liristluns except the 
(Quakers. The chief eont rovcrslcs regarding the 
nature' of the rite rest chiefly on the question 
of the * real prcseru*e * of Christ’s body and 
blood and the dcH’triiie of traiisubi^ntiation. 
'rite doctrine of trunsulistantiation, proniul- 
galed by ]*asehasius Hiuibertus in the ninth 
erntiiry, was gt'iierally rcH*eived, and officially 
approved by the Council of Home in 1070. It 
>ias solemnly eonttnued in by the fourth 
Lateran Council, .\ecordiiig to this doctrine, the 
whole sulmtaiiee of the bread and wine is chnngcHl 
into t he IsKly and blood of Christ, only the appear* 
aiUH* of (irc'ud and wine rcanainlng: and the Homan 
Calholie Church furl her maintains that Christ is 
given wholly and eniirtdy both under the form 


the doetrine of transubst-antiation sprung the 
ndonition of the host (or sacred bread), as well 
as the custom of refusing the cup in the tNun- 
iiuinion to the laity and iion-offieiating priests, 
u practice first nutlioritntively sauriioiieil at the 
Couiieil of Coiistanee, 141.5. At the Hefornuitioii 
Ixith the (»ennan and Swiss n'forrners agreed in 
rejeeling the doctrine of transulHituntiutinn qrid 
the Muss, and maintaining that the Lord’s 
Slipper ought to be eelebrnti*d b^Torc the whole 
congregation, ami w’lth the administration of 
botli bn*ud and wine. In explaining the words 
by which the Nup|H*r was iiLstitiited Luther and 
Ziiingliiis differed, and their difTerent opinions 
on this subject formed the principal subject of 
dissension Ix'tw'een the Lutlieran and Calvinistie 
('liurelies. Luther took the words **This is my 
iKxly”, In their literal sense, and thought 
that tlie iKxly and bhH>d of .Jesus Christ arc 
united, in a mysterious way, with the bread and 
wine, whi(‘h, bowe'*er, n'lnain unchanged, so 
that the eommunieuiit n*eeivcs. in, with, and 
under the brearl and wine, the real Ixidy and 
blood of the Hcdeemer. ZuitigliuK, on the other 
side, understood the words in a figurative Ncnsi*, 
and maintained that the laird's Supper wits a 
mere eoiiuiienioration of the <leath of Christ, 
aiul a profession of belonging to his Church. 
This view is in substanee udopte<l by the S(»ei- 
nians, .\niiinians, am^some others. 'I'lie cqiinion 
mlvaneed by Calvin, by which a spiritual preseiu'e 
of t* e body and bliKid of ('hrist is siip|K>sed in 
the communion, by partaking <»f wliieli the 
faithful rcf'civer is firought into union W'ith 
Christ, thnmgh the iiied'uiii of the Holy CluMt, 
though it ennic nearer to the Lutheran doetrine 
than that of Zuiiigliiis did, yet wits eKsentially 
difTerent. The (ireek Cluirel' ' is not mlopted 
the entire doctrine of trarisuiistantmtioii; yet 
her doetrine, which was deliiuHi and sunclioiied 
by the SyiUHl of Jerusalem in 1(172, comes nearer 
to this dogma than to that of the Hefoniied 
('hiireh. Tlic Anglican Confessions incline more 
to the view of /uiiiglius. The 28th Article of 
th^ ('hurch of Kngland declares that the body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the supper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner *’. 
The doetrine adopted by the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland In the main agrees with that pro- 
|)ounded by Calvin. — Bidmooraphy: K. J. 
Willx'rforee, Doctrine of ifte Holy Euchariati J^ 
I>. Dalgnirns, The Holy Ctnumnnion: its Hiatory, 
Philosophy, and Practice; CL A. Jacob, The /awrf’s 
Supper IlistorkaUy Considered; 11. M. Adamson, 
CArisfion Doctrine of the Lortts Supper, 

Lorelei (lA'reJi), a precipitous cliff on the 
Uhinc, about 450 feet high, half a mile above St. 
Goar. It i^lhe traditional abode of a siren, who 
by her singing enticed boatmen to destruction. 
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The legend ig a favourilo wilh Gennon (xietg, and 
luis b^n treated by Heine. The ruck ia pierced 
by a milwu)* tunnel. 

Lorjto, lui interior de|)»rtnicnt and the Inigest 
of Feni, in the north-eagt, fronting Hie bouiidurieg 
of Brazil, Colombia, and hk‘uudor. The exp<irU 
an* rublier, salt, and gold. An*a, U88,*I50 wp 
miles; |K»p. 100.500 (mainly Indians). Iquitos, 
oif the Marufton, is the capital. 

Loret'to, or Lore'to, u city of Ancona, Italy, 
3 luiU'S from the Adriatic. Pop. 7000. The Com 
Santa or Holy irottst* of Luit'tto, which is said 
to have Im'co the house of the Holy Family at 
N.izarctit, and to have lH*cn iniraculoiigly mui- 
veyn! by tin* angels first to Fiumc in nahnatiu, 
and .‘d'lcrwanls to Ixirctto, is an imp<irtant place 
of ItcMitaii Cntholic pilgriiniigc. This Holy House, 
in litc ii cftt* (»f u church built by Majaiio and 
• »nc (1 l.'iNT), and c(jvcretl externally 
utib vvhbc inurbir, is 30 ft. king, 15 feet wide, 
and I*'. < iiigii. !t was partially destroyed by 

lire n'. I’cb , 1021, 

t Ci'uMK. .> ([loit and arsciwil of Morbihun, 
•.! i I' ittany (*oasl. In 1070 tlie town 
be ti si i'vtro of the Kast India Company 
c.'i.'. uta ■ niad(‘ a naval statlun on the 
dis^•dut^aa ol t. company in 1771. Its name 
{tdrient) is derived from thisiK'eiipatioii. Ixiriciit 
is now a jii'otiiiiicnt. naval base with armouries, 
inaga?/iues, aiid shipbuilding, but lias also Noiiie 
trade, cspoeialh lu euul •and **<liiics. Pop. 
about •;ih0.3P. 

Lor'iaeef, tli** g* ncraJ m .* of certain sriialJ 
Austiulian parrols, the genera Lori* 

cuhis ('iiannosyiai, <. riphihis. 

Loris, the nuin o** 4w >Mnuli Oriental lemurs, 
the slow u.t,.* tardiffradwi), ranging 

^‘rom Assu'o .«• u>e . ' ilippinos, and the slender 
loris (L. ;*r(4(ths). n.iiive to Southern India and 
Ceyloii. Tlicv » rc not inueh }i^Tgvr than rats, 
and arc m.'duntai aiid arboreal in their imbits. 
Many .iperstitions are associated with the slow 
loris. • 

Lorraine (<ter. iMhririgen; ancient Lotha- 
rln^ia), a tcrritciry so naniiMl os being the 
kingdom of Lothaire 1 (q.v.). I^ower l/irniine, 
between the Khine, Meuse-, and Scheldt, beeume 
the Duchy of linibunt, and Up{)er lx>iTainc w*as 
for ' >ng an independent duchy with Nancy as 
capital, in 1706 it passed to France. At the 
amclusion of the Franco-Prussmi) War of 1870-1 
a considerable portion of l^rruinc was annexed 
to Germany, but together with Alsace it reverted 
to France by tiic Treaty of Versailles, and is now 
the department of Moselle (sec Altiare-Lorraine)^ 
It is rich in coal and iron, and is truverse<l by 
the Moselle and Sanr. Area, 2408 sq. miles; 
pop. 655,200. —BiBLiOGOAFav: G. W. Inwards, 
AUace*l^aine; R. Putnam, Ataace and Lorraine; 
K. Parisot, Uisioirc de Lorraine (vol i—to 1552). 


Lory, a kind of fiamd having a broad tail 
and dense soft phimagt*, the t'oloiirs of which 
art* extrt'mely brilliant. Lories art* natives of the 
Australian it'gion. There art* st'veral s{MH*ies of 
the tyiK'-genus lAiriiis, as the puri>le-eap|H*tl or 
collan*d lory {i^oriuH thmiceUun), cream lory (L. 
gorrO/us), and scarlet lory (L. cterukatm). The 
collared lory is the most highly valued, and is 
cosily taught to Bi>oak, having imitative and 
ventrilotjuial |K)wers of the most remarkable 
order. The genend pluniagt* is si*arlet, the wings 
green. There arc several other genera, iiiul in 
South Africa the tmiiie Uiiy is given to a plantain 
cater (7*urartoi corythnijn), 

Los Angeles (ItVs airjo-les), a city, and capital 
of Loh Angeles county, CiUifornia. It stiinds on 
Ltis Aiigt'ies River, and is the eeiitm of the 
American eincma industry. One of the iiiost 
beautiful cities of Aiiieri<*a, Ixm Angeles is a 
favourite health*rt‘sort. There is mu<‘li fruit 
growing in the vicinity, and elalMiratc irrigation 
to foster the industry. Los Angi^les was setlied 
by the Spaniards us Ptielilo de NiicHlra Seftora 
la Ueina do ios Aiigck*s in 1781, was capt ured by 
the Uniteii Stutes in 1847, and lM!euiiie u city in 
1851. Poj). (I»2I)), 576,678, 

Lost Property. If any |>erNon finds an arti<'lc. 
it does nut iK'long to him but to the Itiser, and 
if the loser can ideiilify his property, he has .i 
right to restitution; a third party iiiirehasing 
lost pro|>ert.y from the liorlcr must nsttorc it to 
the owner if called upon. 'I'lic finder is not obliged 
to incur expense in advertising for the owner. 
The act of taking lost pro|>rrty to a I(k*uI |N)liee 
ofnec, and of obtaining u receipt tlien'for, 
entitles the finder to ubsohite |Kiw'er of diH|H>Kul 
i'ver such pro|K*rly when a reasonable time has 
b en allowf'd for its reixivery. 

l^st Tribes, The. The n*iiirii of the trila-s 
of Juchih carried eaj)tive into Ihibylon in 527 
B.c. is recorded in sacred history; but con¬ 
cerning the ultimate fulc of the tril»cs expatri¬ 
ated by Tiglatik-pilcser in the time of the Jewish 
king Pekah (2 Kittg/t, xv, 20), and of Lh<»Hc 
exiled after the later fall of Sumuriu (2 Kings, 
xvii, 6). who were carried into Assyria, history 
is silent, and the fate of these ^ k)st tribes * and 
the identity of their diiscciidaiits has long Ihsui 
a matter of curious and, for the most fuirt, 
extremely fanciful s|H!eulation. The Anglo- 
Israclite theory, which would identify the tnissing 
triljcs with the Anglo-Saxon race, has found many 
supporters, but fxisscsses little or no solid grounds 
for serious coiisidcratton. Other inqiiintrs elaitii 
to have diarxivered the * lost tribes' in the 
North American Indians, in tiic l^plumlers, 
or in the primitive inhabitants of Mexico, this 
last theory finding on enthusiastic partisan in 
Lord Kingsborough. William Whiston was 
iucUned to view with •favour the belief wfiich 
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trurcd flu* TarturH to u .Icwish luiurcc. Perhaps 
Ihc h’iisl iinprulmble ttieory is that by which 
Uic iiiiMsinK triiu’s have iK’cn identihed with the 
AfKiiuim, a pc(»plc presenting many interesting 
IMiiiits of likeiicHN Ui the Jewish race; but the 
siiriiiise is« in spile of something to supiKirt it, 
one to be rt'gunled wilh caution. 'Hiere is a fairly 
extensive (iteriitiire which treats of the subject of 
the iiiissiiig triiies. 

Lot (lot), un inland department of South*West 
France; nn'u, 2017 h<|. miles. It is traversed by 
tiie IJordogne in the north, but lies mainly in 
Uie valley of the L<it, one of the largest tribu¬ 
taries of the (iaroniie. It has a eoursc' of some 
250 miles. In the «lepartiiient there are extensive 
vineyards, and the soil, makes it suitable 
for dairying and stoek-breeding. The capital 
is Faliors (ipv.). Pop. (IU21), 170,889. 

Lot-et-Caronne (lol-e-gu-ron), an iiiluml de¬ 
part iiieiit of South-West France; art'a, 2078 Mf. 
iiiilcN. It is iittersccted by tlie (htn>iine and its 
trihutary the Lot. In the valleys there are many 
vineyards; throughout the proviiiee cereals an* 
raised, \«ith some Uibuc4‘o and hemp. The de¬ 
partment comprises parts of tu'i'-lievolutionary 
(hnctiiic and (hesismy. The capital is Agen (q.v.). 
Po|i. (1921), 2:19,972, 

Lothuire 1« ICmperur of the Holy Uoiiian 
Kiiipjre, iKini A.n. 795, (Ik'd 855. He gave his 
name to Lorraine (Li>thuringm). 

Lothuire II, railed //tr KmiHTor of the 

Holy Itoinan Kiiipin* ((|.v.), Ix»rii alioiit 1000, 
dieci 1107.—tJI’. Viscount JJryec, Holy Homan 
Empire. 

Loll, l’i(Ti*t\ pen-name of Louis Marie Jiilien 
t’iaiid, Frt'neh novelist and naval otlkrr, born 
at Koehefurt bUh Jan., 1850. He entered the 
marine m*rvire in 1807, si*rviHl witli distJnetioii 
throughout the Tongkiog (’ampaigii, and retinnl 
from the navy in 1898 wilh the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant. I^»ti*K works are a revival of the spirit 
of roniantieisin in Frrneh literature, and thus 
the v(*ry until hesis of Ihosc^ of the realistie 
M'luiol. Full of Intense* passion but also of 
universal pity and rt'signation, they urousi^ a 
fix'Ung of melaiieludy in the reader. The ini- 
pn*sKioii one n‘(*i‘iv<*s hi reading Loti's novels is 
that the author, itespising all ext'css of culture, 
is invariably att meted by the primitive, eiUier 
in eliuractcr, race, or civilixatiuii. l^uidscape 
always }>lays an importmit part in Ixiti's novels, 
and luH dcseripliun is mi vivid that the country 
where his B<‘ene is hvid always osaumes an 
individuality of its own. His first novel Asiyade 
HpiK'urcd ill 1870. HamhUt a Polynesian idyl, 
uftcrwofxls re-publislied os Le Mariage de Loft, 
nppeanxl in 1880. Other works from his pen 
include: /fomcm tTwi Spahi (1881), Jtfon 

Virs (188:1), Vh'htitt d'lslfmdit (1880), Madhme 
Chryaanih^me (1887), U Diimt (1885), itowun- 


tcho (1897), La Gnlilde (1808), L'lnde (sons U» 
Anf^lain) (1908), Lea IHaendionteea (1900), and 
Im Mori tie PhiltE (1908). lie was elected to tUh 
Aouddmie Frun^aisc in 1891. He died fn 1923. 
—Cf. H. Bordeaux, Quelquea PortraUs cT Ilommea, 

Lotopb'aftl (Gr. fd/os, lotus, and phagein, to 
cat), or lotus-eaters, in Greek mythology, the 
name of a |»eople iuhabiting a portion of Cyrcnaica 
in Northern Africa, who lived on the fruitrof 
the lotus tree. According to Homer, they received 
Odysseus and his followers hospitably, but the 
Kwet'tness of the fruit (lotus) induced such a 
feeling of happy languor that they c*ca8ed to 
desire to return to their native land. Sec Lotus. 

IvOt'tery, a scheme for the distribution of 
prizes by ehanee, the plan liciiig generally to 
have a certain iiuhiIkt of prizes and a much 
greater muidK*r of tickets, the prizes being 
ullotUsl uceurding as the drawing of luiiiibercd 
(i(‘kets from a suitable receptacle shall decide. 
l,(ilteric*8 on u large ncxiIc originated in Italy, 
frfMii wliieh they passed into FraiU'c. In Knglund 
the llrst imblie lottery cK-eiirretl in 15<19, the 
proemls being devolcd to public works. The 
rage for private*, and, in many instances, mast 
fraudulent lotteries, Wiis at its lieight in Kngluiid 
in 1799, and towards the close of the year an 
existing Act of Parliament was enforced for tlie 
suppression of such lotteries as public nuisances, 
(kiveriiment luttenes still i*ontiiiucd, however; 
but in 1820 lotteries<>were abolished in Britain, 
cxc*ept ill the ease of art-unions, which arc per- 
milted from their siipfiosed goinl effects in 
encoiirnging 10 * 1 . In Fruiiec tlie deinorulizing 
influence of lotteries caused their suppression in 
1830. They are still exceptionally pennitUd, 
and State Lottery Bonds ore issued, prizes being 
awarded to those whose Bond munbers art 
ilruwn at stated iieriods. Lotteries for nier- 
ehuudisc of all kinds, fmm estattrs to pictures, 
are eornmun in Germany; and in Italy and 
Austria the Governments draw lui hn|)ortant part 
of the revenue from their rnanagement of money 
lotteries. In must of the United States lotteries, 
fonnerly very (‘ommonly resorted to us a means 
of assisting colleges or benevolent institutions, 
have been abolished, or at least require a siicciol 
authorizution from the legislature, lu Britain 
sweepstakes and raffles are lotteries. So arc 
* missing-word' competitions, where there are 
several equally suitable solutions, and such-ltke 
competitions in which money is risked or gained 
by chance. £ven an agreement to share the 
proAts of an adventure by lot constitutes a 
lottery; .but it is not illegal for beneAU in a 
mutual beneAt society to be allotted to the 
members in turn by periodical drawings*—Cf. 
J. Ashton, History qf English Lotteries. 

Lotus, a name applied to a number of different 
phiuU, from the lotus fiamous in Greek legend* 
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One of these is tlic Zizpphug IfOtus, a native of 
Northern Africa and Southern Kiiropc, licloiiging 
\o the nut. ord. Kliamnoccnr. It is a shrub 2 or H 
feet hf^h. bcariiij^ a fruit, tlie jujube, which is 
a drupe of the size of a wild plum. Some think 
this was the food oi the Lotophugi, though others 



Lotus (Nymfifura Lotus) 


consider 1foincr*N lotus to have been the date, 
or the berry of the Jth/jj/tntis or that of 

the A'tfrarjVx fndentaia^ still greatly prized by the 
llcrlHTS. 'riu* imtiic h»ttLS was also given to several 
Speck'S of w‘:itrr<Hly, os the blue wiitcT^lily 
(.Vf/mpykivi ra:rf//t'a)t the Egyptian waler-Jily 
(iV. Loiu/t), uiul to tlu* neluiTilMi (Xfiumbium 
Apecidj9um)t which grow in stagnant or slowly 
running winters. Stjmpfura csetufia and iV. /ioftis 
are often found Hgured on Kgyptian buildings, 
cohiiniis, &c., and the nchnobo, or Hindu and 


Chinese lotus, plan’s a prominent part in the 
mythology of these countries. The Hindu deltiea 
arc often repremmted seated on a Uirone of the 
expanded lotus ilow'er. Among the Chinese the 
lotus STUB I'tmneett'tl with Kiih, or Biidtllm, and 
symbolized feniidc Ixrntity. 7'hc name is also 
given to a genus of plants, nut. ord. Ix'giiininnsie, 
consisting of creeping herlM and undcrshrulw, 
chiefly natives of Uanperute n'gi<>ns throughout 
the world. Four or five S|)ei1e8 are found in 
liritain, where they arc knowm as bird's-foot 
trefoil. 

Loubet, l^niile, French sfatcsinan, seventh 
Pn^ident of the French llepiililie, born at Mar- 
sanne, department of l)r6iiie, on flist Ikn*., IHflfl. 
He studied law in Paris, and in 1K70 entered 
the Chuiuber of DepuilcH, where he Joined the 
HadieuI In'ft, or the Hadieul llcpublienn gnaip. 
He was Minister of Public Works in 1NH7, and 
in 1802 became Premier in hucccskUiii to M. do 
Kreycinct. President of I he Si*nale in IHfMS, and 
again In 1NUH, he sue(*<‘e<U‘fJ Felix Faure as Pre- 
Nulent of the Hepublie In Feb., 1H1M). He was 
a man of Htn>ng democratic tciidencieH, anil 
during his tenure of oHUt u st rong anti'clerkuil 
|H>licy was inaugurated, (culminating in the 
separation of Church am* State In 1005. lie 
was strongly in favour of a revision of the 
Dreyfus ease. 

Ixiughborough, a nr.inieipal borough aiui 
town of l..ei<'(*stershire, <>m the .Soar, with large 
engineering works, hosiei> manufactures, a Im’IL 
foundry, and dye-works. Then* is a college with 
departments of science, art, and eiigineiTing. 
Pop. (1021). 2.'5,H74. 

Loula (Gcr. Liifhvig; q.v.), the name of eigh¬ 
teen kings of FrarKo descended fnim l^iiiis 1, 
King of the Kruiiks and also (ierman king. 
See France; (irmuinff; /.wdre/g; Holy Homan 
AVaptrr.—Hiiij.KMjKAriiY: .1. de Joinville, tiaint 
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Lf/nin; (!. Hare, Life of Lnuin Xt\ Sir Waller 
Scfitt* ii.neHtin Dunmrd; A. Duoum (p&re), 
Mch Mniwirca (vol, i), Takin» the UnttUUet Com- 
tenne dc Chumti\ A. C. S. llaKK^^rd, Ijtuin XVS 
ufid Marie Aiitoinettc\ F. C«. Ix;n6trc, 7'he Uiddle 
0 / the Ternfdc Prinon (Louie XVH); IVI, F. San- 
clurH, lAmiH Xl'IIL 

Louis, the 0*crm«ri, born iilniut a.i>. 80(1, died 
870, youiigCHt Eoii of Jxiiiuf 1, gniiidson of Llmric- 
ttiugiie. lie divided with Cliarlcs the Bald the 
doininiotis of Ix)thuirc 1, their nephew. 

Loulsburg, u seufiort of Cufic Breton, Nova 
Scotia, Fuiiudu. It was strongly fortilled iindrr 
the French; hut wuh taken by the British in 
1745 and by Boseawc^n and Chuierul Amherst 
in 1758, the island licing ceded to them in 170:t. 
There is a line harliour and iiiiiM)rtunt fisheries. 
Fop. KKKI. 

Ix>ula d*Or (U>-c dor), or simply Louis, a 
gold coin of France*, lirst struck in KHd by 
Louis Xlll, in eirentution until IHUl. The in¬ 
scription, Chrintw rrfimtf viarit, impend, was 
supersedeil in 1702 by K^ffne <te la hi. It riinged 
in value from alsmt Utv. 7d. to 18s. 0|d. sterling. 
In 1810 the louis d'ur was replaced by the 
iia|M)leon of 20 franc's, or 15s. lOd. steTling, 
and when the oun was again struck under the 
UesUiration Uic same value (20 francs) was 
retaiiUHi. 

Loulsiade Archipelago, an island group of 
Oeeaniu, in (he Australian ('omiiioiiurealUi t(*rri- 
lory of Fupuu (formerly Uritisli New Guinea). 
It was disc'overecl by Torrc's (1000), and annexed 
to Britain in 1888, subseciuently passing to 
Aiistraltu (tlHU). The inhabitants are of Mela¬ 
nesian atul Fupuaii extraction, and the laajority 
are ol |)eav*eful luduts. Alluvial gold is found. 

Louisiana (Ui-is-i-aii'a), <mc uf the Soutbem 

l^uitcxl States of Auu*riea, cm tlie shores of the 

thiU of Mexic*o. It has an urt‘a of 48,500 sep 

nnles. ^'tce c'CHcst, exteiidii^t fbr 1250 milt's, is 

a ktw swampy region i>'ing around ftie Missis- 

tdppi ch'tta, but prcxlueiiig large cpmntities of 

fkv aii(| si^{ar-(*Hne: towards the imrth and 

north ‘ west the highest eke\*ation is reached. 

The (4uef Hvetii nn* the ^lississippi, which runs 

h>r abcMit 000 mile's along the lH>rd('r of and 

tUfcutgh the state; the BchI Uiver, wliic'h crosses 

the state diagonally and forms an im|MWtant 

inland water-way; the Wasliita, Sultlne, and 

Fei’rt, all imvigaldo. There arc also numerous 

* btivoiis * or seecrtularv outlets of the rivers of 

% 

much iui|>ortanec for Indh navigation and dniin- 
.ig«' purposes. The climate is semi-tropic'ul, and 
the rainfall heavy along Uie coast. The leading 
industry is agriculture, the luuin crops being 
corn, ric*e, luid c'otton, with some oats, potatoes, 
and tolmct*o. Daiiydiig is also practised to a 
limited extent, and tliere is extensive lumbering. 
There are sulphw-iuines and salt deposits; vulu- 


uhlc flsheries mid oyster-beds extend along tlie 
cxiast. The Mississippi and other rivers afford 
except ioiiul inland water-ways; tlic railways are« 
extensive, mainly on the lines of the Illinois 
Central, Louisville and Nashville, Texas and 
Fueitic, and Southern Faciflc systems. There is 
also a lindtcd mficage of electric track. Baton 
Uotige is the state capital, and contains the state 
uiiivcrslty (founded 1800), and tlie Agricultural 
and Mcehanicul College (opened 1874), New 
Orleans is by far the largest town, and is the 
state seaport. It contains the Uomaii Catholic 
University of Ixiyola, founded 1004. The New 
Orleans Lniversity (founded 1847) is for coloured 
licnams. 00 |>er cent of the |>opulation of Louisiana 
are of the nonmri (!ntholic faith. Ijouisiuna 
w'ON annexc*d to France by La Salle in 1082. 
11c named it after Ixmis XIV, and the ilistriet 
was eoloni/ed by tlie Fretieb in 1090. In 1717 
it was mle<l to a eliurtereil eompariy promoted 
by the notorious Law; n'sunied in 1720 by the 
C'niwii; ceded to Spain (170.*!); urirl re-t’cdnl to 
France again in 1800. In 1808 the United States 
piirehiuicd Ixmisiana fniin France, and it was 
admitted into the Union in 1812. Fop. (1020), 
1,707,708.—(T. A. Fhelps, htuiftiana (in American 
Common wealth Scri4»). 

Louis Philippe, King of the Freiieli, born at 
Faris, 1778, died at Claremont, Kngluiul, IH.iO. 
lie W'as tile eldest son of Fhilip|)c Jilgulitc (sec 
Orleajts), and ftiiriug bis father's lifi'ticnc he was 
knowTi us due de. Chartres. His ediieation was 
entrusted to Madame de Genlis. In 1791 he 
(riitered the lievoliiUonary uniiy. uiul tisik part 
in the buttles of Valmy luul .Ieniap|>es; was 
present ut the iMiiubardinent of Venloo and 
Maestrieht, and ilistinguished himself at Neer- 
windeii. Dumoiiriez hud forme<l a scheme for • 
pUicing him on (he throne us a eoiistitutional 
iiuuiareli, and, (H*ing iiieltidcii in the order of 
arrt*st ilireettsl against Dumoiiriez in 1708, he 
took rt'hige within AuKtrian territory. For 
twenty-one years he remained exiled fmin France, 
living ill various Kun>]M.*uii tsiuidries, and in 
America. lie hud become due d'Orl^ans on the 
execution of his father in 1708, and in 1800 he 
married the daughter of Ferdinand IV^ of Naples. 
After the fall of Napoleon 1 he returned to France, 
and was reinstated in his rank and pro|>erty. At 
the Uevolution of July, 1880. and the abdication 
of Charles X, he was tniidc ' lieutenant-general 
of the kingdoman<l in August lM*(*anie con¬ 
stitutional king of the Frt*neh. He reigned for 
eighteen years (see Fremce), when the Hevotu- 
tiun of Feb., 1848, drove liiiii from tlie throne 
to exile fn Eiigluiul.—BinuuoRAPHY: L. G. 
Michaud, Ptiblu: and Privaie Life of Louie 
Philippe*, Canderidge Modan tliatory (vol. x); 
F. A. Gruyer,./^ Jeunesse da roi Louie Philippe 

Louto-Qwtorse Style (16-d-kft-tnrz), a style 
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of urcliitcctiirc and iiitcniul ornuinentution pro- symntotry of |mrU uiul f>f Ryiiunctriral urmnjje* 


valent in Fnin(*c in the reij;n of Louis XIV. 
EKtemally the forius arc eloAKical, freely treuiccL 
unci rusl<cation is luueii einpluyecl; the wtndo\%'s 



(H 1 ^iut<>>Qu.(tor7c Style 


are and the mkhiis iiiore lofty mid Kpacioiis 

than in huildtnjrs «)f tlie prt'tH'diii^ |M'nod» and 
there f(en<'rall,\ an effort al NiiiiiptuouH eh^ 
Ktitiw. The I’ahiee of V^’tsadles and the east, 
frunt of the Ijoiivn* an* nroiniiieiil exaniplcs of 



Pend in I^outt-Qutnze St^« 


this style. The most charactcriNtic features of 
the Louis-Quutorze style, howc^’er, are seen in 
the intcnuii ornamental dccomtiun, the great 
medium of which was gilt stucsc^o-work, and its 
most striking chnracterihlies are an inAnitc play 
of light and shade, and u certain disregard of 


inent. The ehartuderiMtie detiulN an* Hie s«*roll 
and shell. The eliuwical ornanieiits, and all the 
elements of I he rimpiecTiito, fhmi whieh the 
liOuis'Qiiutnrae proe(H*<kHl» are admitted tinder 
(H'euliur treatment, or as m^evasories; the patiols 
arc formed by chains of si'rolls, the I'oiieuve and 
convex Hlterimtety; some elollied with an aciin- 
thus foliation, others plain.— Louis^Quinze ( 16 h 2 * 
kapz) is given to the variety of style which pre* 
vailed in F'ranec during the reign of Louis XV. 
In it the want of symmetry in the details, and 
of symmetrioiil armiigcMiiciit, whieh ehuracteri7.c 
the Louis XIV style, arc carried to an extreme. 
It is ertmded with ineuniiiglcss parts devoid of 
Ixiuiity and expresshm. The four viirlelU's of 
French fUmitun* are referred to under Fumihirr, 

Louisville, a city of Jefferson county, Ken* 
tiieky, Ihiited StiiU^s, somei lines ealled Fallz 
Cihf from the rupids of the Ohio Hiver (d<*s(*erid* 
iiig 20 feet ill 2 miles), uIkivc whieh the city stiiiids. 
It is the largest city of the state, with a river 
frontage of 7 miles, and eonnoeleii hy hridgi*H 
with New Albany and JefferHonville, on the 
op|Misite bank of Hie river, and in the state <if 
Indiana. A canal 2} iiiiles long carries the river 
triitbc round the rapids. Louisville is a great 
railway junetion and u grc*ut cTiitre of Inidc. 
'J'here is a imivcrsity. The city was foundcfl in 
177H, and named in honour of Louis XVI of 
France. It was chartered :is a city in 1828. 
I’op. (1020). 2:t4.891. 

Loul6 (lo*l&), a town of Faro, Portugal, with 
the ruins r' a Moorish castle, Moorish walls, and 
gateway. It has an extensive trade in mami- 
fu(*t Hit's from the (mini and from esparto grass. 
I’op. 24,000. 

:4)urde8 (lord), a town of llaiileM-Pyr^m^es, 
France, and one of the chief places of Homan 
Catholic iMlgrimage in Kuro|)e. In 1H58 u 
|K‘aHant maiden (Herniulette Sonhirous) de(;lare<l 
that she hud lieen favoured with visions of the 
Virgin Mary, in the grotto where now stands 
I he shrine devoted to Our Ladt^ of i^rtifdea. The 
tow'ii was in the hands of the ICiiglish from 1000 
(Treaty of Hrdtigny) until 1400. Pop. ulxiut 
WKK). 

Lourcn 9 o Marques. Sec tkltMgoa Bay, 

Louse, the eominon name of almut forty 
species of small wingless insec^ts, ]>arasiUc on 
man and other mammals. Tiierc is a simple eye 
or ocellus, on eH<*h side of a distinctly differen* 
tiafeti hcml, the under siirfmt; of which licars a 
suctorial nuiiith. There is little distinction be¬ 
tween the thorax am] alidofncn, but the segments 
of the former curry three pairs of legs. The legs 
arc short, with stiort claws or with two cjp()osing 
ho«>ks, allbrtllng a very flmi hold. The body is 
flutU^ned and nearly transfiarcnt, oomprMcd of 
eleven or twelve distinct segments. The young 
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vcrsitv library, with its niuf(iiftlcciit tHtlleciion of 


pass tlm)iif(h no riietariiorfftirmis, anri ttu'ir 
multi|ili(‘aUoii is I'xtrciricly rapid. Most, if not 
all, rtiaiiifiiuls arc iiifcstc*d by licCi €u<*ti haviiif; 
gt’iicriilly its own (M'oiiliar spccU^s, mid soriiet iriies 
having; ttvo or Throe* Npoc*i(» uro said to 

Ix'lofi^ Ui man, vt*/.. PedivnluH vefttimrnti (lH>dy- 
Jfiiiw*), P, cajniiit (headdousc), and PhthiriuH tJi- 
guinalin (orub>ioiisc). 

Lousewort (Pcdiciiluris), a large genua of 
Sorophuluriueeiu, half-parasith.* horlia with their 
roots Hltaohod to those of other plants. Two 
pink’llowerefi s|K*eics, P, pulmtriH and P» 
ffgivuHca^ are British. Many hanrliMiine kinds 
found on the Alfis and other higii iiiouiitains. 
The Ixdief that these plaiila induce lousiness in 
sheep is without fotindution. 

Ivouth, u inuiiieiiMil lK>n)Ugh of Linesdnshire, 
Kiiglaiid, on the laid, and eoriiieeted with the 
1 liirnher hy a eaiial eonstriieted in ITtK). Bn;wing 
is carried on, and agneultural iiiipleinenls are 
iiianiifa<'ture<i. The* ehitreh of St. iVt<*r dates 
from the twelfth eentury, and there are traces 
<if a iwelflh-mitiiry CisLereiaii ahbry. 

lx)uth, th< Hinallest eoiinly of Irelanrl, in the 
proviiiee of Ix'inster; anui, aercs, ex^ 

elusive of water. In its csiastdiiie an* Carlingford 
l*oiigli, Duiitlalk Huy, and the estuary of the 
Boyne. Agricaittiin* is the niuin industry, but 
hailing is important; linen ia niaiiufaetim'd. 
Dniglusla and Diiiidulk (the (*ounty town) are 
the [irineipul towna. Tiie <‘ounty is naine<l after 
Ixnilli, a village within iU iKmiidaricH, originally 
known as Knoekfergus. Aa n ('oiiiity liOiith 
existed from the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
iriitiiry as 11 part of Ulster, and was iM'fnre that 
time u flef of Argial. 

Louvuln (lo-v'an; FI. 2>in>en; tier. 
a town of Bruhant, Belgium, on (Ik* Dyto. In 
ahufK* the town r(^*inblea a einie, the eir- 
eiimfereiiec being foniied by old raniparta, now 
part.ially eonverted int<} proinenadcs. In the 
fourU'<'iith eentury the town was a eentre of the 
ekitli tnuto, hut was taken by fluke Weiiec'slua 
in inH2S, and moat of the tradesmen eniignitctl 
to eN(*at>e Ida peraeciitlons. Ttic university, 
founded in by Duke John IV of Bruhant, 
wUvS regarded us one of the must famous in 
iCiiio{ie in the sixUx^nth century, having 60t)0 
Htudenis and (1547-lAOO) 411 colleges. It was 
t‘lnscd by tlw* French Rcpubliottns, but revived 
by the Dutch Government in 1817. The HAte! 
de Villc was eitx'ted iH'twecu 1447 and 1463, and 
houses some notnhlo pit*tnrcs. l*lie chun*h of St, 
Miehael was eivett'd ftir the Jesuits (1650-66). 
Oiitsiile the l4>wn is the Abbuye de Parc, a 
Morbertinian house founded in 1120, dissolved 
during the Revolution, bat revived in 1830. 
During the Kiirofieun War Loitvain was early 
occupied by the Girniuns (litth Ang., 1614); the 
town WHS sui'ktd (27Lh Aug., 1614). The uni- 


IxMiks and MSS., was burnt by Gentian troops, 
but thousands of lKK)ks were sent out from Bo¬ 
land ill 1621, to rcpln(« those destroyed, and 
an Anierieun rcbiilldiiig Mdieinc M’os approved 
by the Belgian Governiiieiit. Pop. (1910), 40,069. 

Louviers, u town of the department of the 
Kure, France, with a thirtecnth-eeiitury church 
and iiiuniifacturcs of woollens. Pop. 10,200t 

Louvois (IcVvw'A), Francois Michel le Tcllicr, 
Marquis dc, born 1041, died 1091, War Minister 
in the reign of L#ouis XIV, was reversionary 
of the oilicc held by liis father (Lc Tellier), and 
lM;eame sole riiinistor in 1660. He revolutionized 
the dis(*iplinc, eonunissariat, and iHpiipmeiit of the 
Frt'fieh unny, but also undid the work of Colbert 
(q.v.) uiid destroyed the eomincrcr of Fruiici*. 
Partly by his udviec* the Kdiel of Nantes was 
revoked (10K5) and the Palatinate devastated 
(1089). His urrngaiiee had long rendered him 
iidiouH to Louis, mid his death w’as regarded with 
reiicl' hy his master. lAinvois's organization of 
the army lusted till the Ktnpire. 

Louvre (louver), in arehit<.*eture, adoine-turn't 
rising from the roof of u hull or <ither apartment, 



Louvre: the Kitchen, GUtcoobury Abbey 

formerly open at the sides, but now generally 
glazed. Louvres were originally intended to 
allow tite smoke to escape when the fire wsa 
kimiled in the middle of room. Lourre inh- 
dow is the name given to a window in a church 
tower, partially closed by slabs or Blo|dng boards 
or barsHSidled Awrre boards (oomipted into 
litjOTer or lever boardi), which are placed across to 
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exeiuclc the rain^ while allowing the sound of the 
bell to puss. 

• Louvre. See Pariti. 

Lov^ge, u herhuct'otis perennial iinil>elHrer(niN 
plant, genus l^igustieutn, widely dislrihuttHl 
throughout tetn|MTute regions. L. oJficindU't 
i^itninon lovagr, is sometimes used us on aromatic 
stimulant. L. scoHcttm, found on the scu-mists 
of^cothind, is occasionally used us a pot-herb. 

Lov'at, Simon Fraser, Lord, setnmd son of 
Thomas Fraser of lleniifort, afterwards twelfth 
Lord Lovat, l>orn 1007. beheadofl at Tower Hill, 
London, 37‘t7. In 1G1H), on the death of his 
father, he ussuined the title of Lord lA)VHt, to 
wliieli <»n the death of the eleventli Lord Lovut 
his futh*'r hml m‘fp!tri‘d a disputed claim. He 
effected a Joiecd m..itiage with the Dowager 
Lady ].<>vid, for ^ \\v was outlawed and 

fore«'<l *i*Ne .• in France. After it varied 
life of hit jV-Hi- f ou Ihe llunovcriau side 
and ^ v, i‘!,andalotiginiprisomiieiil, 

i‘laini lo li».> ni'i >viiich had hetm objected to in 
varii'U** cltriioij'., was rinally u1U>w<m 1 by the 
( f .s<>'<icri id 17«$0. On the outbreak of the 
Hcbclli<<ii * f Ci t'i Lovat acted with his usual 
duplicity, '.‘('d Prince (.'harles Kdw'ard, was 
eapluri.» ( ullodeii, and executed.—-IJim.io- 

uiiACH’ Scott, TaicH of a (Jratidjaifm; 

\V. I', . 11 " ic, Simon Prascr, Lord Lotmt: hh 
Life '• 4 . 

Lev ;i n.ifiir given to two genera of 

diiuiio "'‘dh (Aga|Miriiis and PsUiacula) of 



Swin<icm*ti Love-bird (/Vdoingo Sufinderniana) 


the parrot family. The former genus belongs to 
the Ethiopian region, and the latter to tropical 
America. They receive their name from the great 
attachment shown to each other by the mule 
and female birds. Swindern’s love-bird is barely 
6 inches in length. 

Lovelace, Richard, English poet, was Ixim 
in 1018, and died in 16fi8. He was educated at 
the Qiarterhouse and at Gloucester Hall, Oxford. 
Entering the army, he became a captain in 1008, 


He wits ail aideni lloyalist, and in 1042 was 
iiiipriHoned tot presenting the Keuiinli Petition 
to Parliament. In 1040 he mised a regiment for 
the. Ncrvicv of the French king, France being then 
at war with Spain, and t*ommandod it in |>eniDii, 
He was iinprisonid again in 1048; in I04U he 
published his principal collection of lyrics, called 
His pixdry enjoys a reputation entirely 
out of pmportion to iU bulk, owing to his two 
]>ocms To AUhra from Prison and To Lucoria, 
on going to the IKnrs. 

Lover, Samuel, Irish novelist and song¬ 
writer, iKtrn in 1707, ami died in 1808. Among 
his works arc: Legmda attd AVorirv of Jrelatid 
(1802-4); iiory O'Morr, 11 novel (1807); Songn 
and liaUath (1801)); Handy Andy, a novel (1842); 
and Treasure Troiv, a novel (1841). The AngePn 
Whinper, MoUy Utnvn, and ihe Lmv-hat'Krd LVir 
lire aimtiig Ills rnost iNfpiilur songs.—(T. 11. 
IkTnurd, Life of Samuel /xwer. 

Low Archipelago, an ittidl group of Oceaimt 
(q.v.) known os ihe Pnumotu and I'tituiitdii. 
Tliey an mostly Fn*nc*h iMtsseHsioiiH. 

lx>we (lA). Sir Hudson, lictiteiiiint-gciirnil, 
Ismi at Galway 1700, died lH4i. In 18i;i he was 
attaehed to the army «>f llliiehiT. On the fall 
of Napoleon he was appointed ihivcnior of St. 
Jlclc‘iui, hut incurred ttie uveraiori of Nafioh'nti, 
and many charges of undue severity w<tc bniugbl 
against liini which wen^ > 'ihsciiuently refuted. 
Sir Hudson was allowed t< die in |xiverty. Ills 
i^ttere and Joumata were piihlishcd in lHfi2.— 
Hmimooiiai'iiy: 11. C. Seaton, Sir iludHtm fjtnve 
and Sapoleotr, Sir W. .Si'olt, Life of Sajyoteon 
Ummapartc (vol. tx). 

Lowell, .laiiK's Kussclt, Afiierintn author, 
born in 1810 at (‘amhridgi*, MuRsachust'tU, and 
■ M-d there in IHOl. In 1841 he pubUKh(*d uNiimll 
volume of |MKans entitled A Year's Life, and 
iMrainc a regular contributor to various journals, 
including Ihe Courier, in which lippeiirccj 

the llrst series of the Higloto Papers, iimliily u 
satire on slavery arul the Mexh^an War. In 18A.5 
he sm^H.'cdi^fl Ixuigfcllow as professor of iiKKlerii 
lungiuigf'a and lietles-lettres at Harvard. From 
1857 to 1802 he wriite many essays for the 
Atiantie Monthly, foiimicd by Holmes, l^itig- 
fellow, Emerson, and himself, and of which lie 
was ihe first editor. He w'as joifit-cditor of the 
North American Heview from 1808 to 1872. In 
1877 he woH appointed American Minister at 
Madrid, and in 1880 he was trunsfcrre<l to London, 
whence he was recalled in 1885. He was very 
popular in Britain, was made i>.c.i.. of Oxford, 
LL.D. of Cambridge, and rector of St. Andrews 
Univeniity. Numerous editions of his poems have 
been published.—Cf. F. Grecnslct, J, H, Idmtell: 
his lA/e mtd Work, 

Low'ell, u city of Massachusetts, Dnitcxl 
Slates, at the cooliucuec of the Concord and 
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M«*rriina<; UivrrK. 11 is a Iradinj; iiirluslrial centre, 
with Ini^ iiiillM uni) fai'tnries ofK’ralril liy ilic 
|Hiwf:r liarncssiHl from J'awturket Falls (U2 feet 
drop) on the Mrrriiiiiic. It is an iinfwrlunl railway 
centre*. Founded in 1822, it l>ccuiiic u city in 
iH;ui. Fop. (itt20), n2,7r>». 

Lower Deck, the* main f;un*dcck of ships of 
the line* ill the time of NelHori. In modern v*ar< 
sliipH the lower deck uecornnicKlutes petty ofTleerH 
and men in the foremost part, and iiic term is 
applied generally to all of iliein colieelively. In 
in Home tor|)C<lo>iK>ut destroyers tiie lowcr*dcck 
ratingH are quartered aft. 

Lowestoft, a seaiMirt, munieipal lionniKh. and 
wuterln)(-plaee of Suffolk, Kngland. The hartiour 
IH partly formcKi by two piers feet long), 

and there is an eKpliinude. 'J'he llKherieH arc im> 
fMirlant. The foiirLeenth-eentiiry ehureh of St. 
Margari't and the parks are prominent feattm’s. 
Railway eomieetioiiN are pnivided by the Great 
Kusterii Railway and the joint Midland & 
Great Norllieni Railway. Ihiriiig the Kiirofieaii 
War Lowestoft was a naval base, and was 
iKiiiibardeil by four (h'rman eruiserN, uHsisled 
by /ep|K‘liiiH and destroyers, and Mipported by 
the (;erman buMlcdleel (Vdh April, llll(i). TIk. 
lioiiibarrlriK'iit lusted for twenty mimiles. An> 
other sea-raid wun made in Nov., 1010, and air¬ 
craft atlaeks were frequent. l*op. (1021), >t*i,:)20. 

Low-temperature Carbonization, the diN- 
tilluUon of eoul at a eoinpuratively low teiiq>rra- 
tun*. In ordinary gas-ivorkH praetiee coal is 
distilled at a tem|>erature of about 101)0'’ <■. to 
12 (8)*’ C., eoiiipart'd with .'SOO*' to (MM)'’ in tlie 
low-temperaturt^ proeesses. 'Fhe lemperaliire of 
dist illation determines tlic nature of the produc'ts, 
gaNeouH and residual, obtained from a given coal. 
At high temperatures the man* volatile hydn>- 
('arbofiN ill the eoul are mnovt*d much more 
eompletely, with the n*8ijlt that the residual 
fuel (* iHike *) is pnietumlly devoid of volatile 
malter. Very large volumes ofgas are also formed. 
At low tenqH*rulun*M the residual solid fuel 
(coalite, smokeless fuel, and other trade names) 
contuiiiM alMMit 10 per cent of volatile matter, 
while a greater pniportioii of light oils, motor- 
spiril, &e., is fomird, and much less gas. ('oul— 
llnhiin*8 most inqHirinnt raw material—is an 
exet*edingly eoinplex mixture of •utwtaiiees, 
nmiiy of whieh arc valuable for eiicmieul purposes, 
and must of whieh are coinbustibic. The nitrogen 
in i*oal eaii Ik* nH*o\x*red as ammonitun sulphate, 
and the nitrogi*ii in fuel is practically Britain's 
only nutive 8oitr<*e of Oxed nitmgen. Large 
qiuuitilicH of motor-splril arc imported annually, 
and the Navy drticndH more and more on supplies 
of oil-fiicl for its motive ]>owcr. Both these sub* 
sianci's can lie ohtuiiied liy distilling cool. It 
therefore liccoincH a question of national im- 
jtortunoc to ascertain whether it is more ad- 


vunlngeotis to burn raw coal, or to treat it by 
diHtilling it lirsl at u low temperature. Will the 
value of the distillation and residual products 6f 
1 ton of distilled eoul l>c sufliciently ifi excess 
of the value of 1 ton of raw eoul to justify the 
additional labour and capital costs intn>duced? 
No satisfactory answer has yet boc*n found. At 
present it is doubtful whether there is a satis* 
fadory process of low-tempcmturc distillatioA— 
<piite apart from e(x>nomic and national con¬ 
siderations. The greatest technical dilDculty arises 
from the sw'elling of the coal. The swollen i‘oal 
forms a kind of * pmlding * which chokes the 
retorts. To prevent this the coals used must 
be suitably blended and the heating must l>e 
carrUil on very carefully, and siieeiu! means 
must Ix! taken to got the heat applied to tlic 
eoul throughout its entire l>ody. The systems 
W'hich have dc(K.’ndcd upon heating a mass of 
(*oal from the outside have all failed owing to 
this diniciilty, and various nictliods have Im'cii 
udnpted to ovcreonie this, la the Del Monte 
process small coal is fc<l into the bottom end of 
an inclined tube about 12 inches in diamct<*r, 
which is externally heated by gas. The im^liniHl 
tulH*hl<qH*sat an angle of about lo' to the ground, 
and ) as in the centre of it a hollow* tube having 
oil the outside an .Archimeilea.i spiral blade. 
Hot gases puss up the centre of this inner shaft, 
and the outside of the cvlinder is also heated. 
As the shaft rotates,^he blades are suj>iK)scd to 
drive the c<ml along. When the coal comes out, 
it falls into conveyors which remove it. These 
retorts are very simple mechanically, and the 
principle is an attrai'tive one, but unfortunut(*ly 
a biglily bituminous coal tends to stick, and if 
sticking takes pluee, the coal inside the retort 
W'ill elog up and gf*l weilgecl in between the bladcft 
of the spiral, ami the eongeuled mass will turn 
round us a solid whole, thus putting the plant 
out of ac*tion. 'J'hc Tarloss Fuel Company of 
Battersea has a ' crtical retort which tapers 
from the bottom to the top and is l)catc*d by 
gas. The inside of the retort has large cast-iron 
Diih eivst on it, so that tlic Inidy of the retort is 
divided into four or five more or less parallel 
regions of small section. The inside of the retort 
is kept under a suction of sonic 18 to 20 inches 
of vacuum. The purpose of this is to give the 
cool a better chance of giving up its * volatiles * 
at a low temperature. An obvious difllculty of 
this method appears to be that of keeping the 
retort air-tight. All leakage of air into the retort 
means combustion of fUel and therefore loss in 
the resulting fuel * yield \ Another method 
which has been attempted with a fair measiuw 
of success is to heat the coal by passing the 
necessary volumes of hot gas or superheated 
steam through it. The former method has been 
worked out and used by MacLaurin of Glasgow. 
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Tlie latter mcthoci apiKars to have hern tisrd 
first by run* and Olin (Tniversity of lUiiioift, 
Hullrtins No. (H) ami 7fi), and an iinprovod 
iirranj^^nrnt of plant, in whirli tliis inothml of 
heating is iiscmI, has liron n'crntly palcntiHl by 
Morz & Mrl^'llaii, Michie A* Ww*ks. 'I’he pn>- 
ivsH of Ireatiiijt thr fumva after lliey U'a>'r the 
retorts follows very imieli the IlneH of ordinary 
({ua-works pnietiir (sec f>«a Mmit^ai'ture)^ exwpt 
that in the MacLaiiriii process larj^c volumes of 
phases have to lx* wusht^l, and in Uie * sii|>orheatcd 
steurii pro<x^* the distillution-pn)duets will first 
Ik! eondcnsc<l with the steuni used for heating 
in a highly diluted form. The distillation- 
prodiK'ts that can Im: got fn^in coal obviously* 
dept.Mid entirely on the constitiienU of tlic raw 
coal. With ordinurv bitiiininous (huiI the * yield ’ 

to • 

|HT ton of (.*oal woiild lx* Hppn»xin«i»tely as follows: 
L.T. coke, 14*5 etvt.; pitch, 120 Ih,; fiiel oil, 
18 gall.: light oiU and spirit, 7*5 gall.; ainnionitiiu 
Bulphato. 0 Ih.; gius, OHtM) e. foot. With a eaniu'l 
o other highly bituiniiioiis coal the pro|Kirlions 
of fii. l oil and light oils would lx* greater, and 
that of soliil fiu‘1 less. Sex* 
lliiiuonRAriiv: W. A. Hone, <\hiI find its 
Scirnti/ir A. II. Scvlon and W. H. David- 

son. /■’mcI and Itrjractonf Matrriats. 

Lowther illUs (louV/ter). a range of Scottish 
hilts exiemling across the soiitli of l.anarkshirc 
and north of Dumfriesshire to the southern 
Ixtrders of Peebles and S<*lkirk shin's. Highest 
Huinniits, (■reen liowther (2408 feet) and bowl her 
Hill (2877 r.et). 

Loyalty Islands, a Pacifie group lying around 
l-.t. 20 s. an<l ioimediately east of the Kreneh 
. Ni’w Paleilonia, of uhieh it is a |Mditi<'al 
dopeiideuev There are thro* large islands, Mar^, 
WJfoii, ami i ■ -^ 1 . tual iiiany Htoaller islands and 
utoHs. Area, ah' Ut. MM) s(|. miles. (Vio<i>nuts are 
i.>r' .staple priMluet; cs)pra and niblxT are ex- 
)M>rUd. Pop. siboiit I b.'MKi. 

Loyo'la, Ignatius, original name Inigo iMpez 
dr Ucraldr^ the founder of the Ji'suits (q.v.), I^irn 
at the castle of Ixiyola, (biipu/AMHi, 1491, died in 
Home 155(i. He was n page at the court of 
FeriHnund and Isabella, but enteitsl the army, 
and during the defence of Pain{x:luiia against the 
French (1521) he wax acverely wounded, and a 
long and tedious eonfiiicincnt wiui the n«ijlt. 
nic only btxiks he found to relieve its tcMliuni 
were lx)oks of dovotiuii and the lives of KuinU. 
This course of reading induced a*fit of passionate 
devotion and repemtunee in which he renoiiiux'd 
the world, made a formal visit to the shrine of 
the Virgin at Montserrat, and vowed himself 
her knight (1522). After his dedieMion he mode 
a pilgrimage to ^me and JeriiHalcm, and from 
1524 to 1527 attended the schcMkls and univcrsitica 
of Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamum^a. In 1528 
he went to I'aris for general and theological 


training. Here in 1584 he formed the nucleus of 
tlx* .Society of .lesiis, Fnui^tls Xavier, pnifessor 
of philosophy, l^iyiie/., and ntliera having Hwnni 
ill roiijiuu'tion with Diyola to devote theiiiHclvi^ 
to the eiiiv of the tlmreh and the iHinvcrsion of 
infidels. Home uMiiiiately Ix'eanie their head¬ 
quarters. when Diyola Kuhmittcsl the plans of 
his new ortler to Paul HI, who, under certain 
limitations, eoiifirmeil it in 1540. (S<*e JciiuUm,) 
Ixiyola eoiitiiiueil to reside in Home and govern 
the stH'icty he had ooiiHlitutisl till his <leuth. 
He was Ix'iilificsl in 1807 by Paid V, and eanon> 
izeil in 1822 by (hvgory XV. HiMi.ifMUtAriiv: 
F. Thompsmi, Saint IgniUiuH lAnfidax 11. doli, 
•SV. Ignacf dc ItQ\pda\ J. J. ('aniplxdl, Tlie JrsnitH 
{liii'SI Iit‘Jt); wr also ItrUrrs and Insimvliims 
of St. Ignatius jAipola^ translated hy D. F. 
OTx'ary. 

Lox^re (lo-ztlr), a ih'partment of .Southern 
France, eomprising ]»arlH of pre-Hevohitioimry 
Languedoc and (hK'iiudau: area, 1998 wp milt's. 
The <le|mrtiiieiit is geiit'rally mouiitaimais 
(t'^Svennes), Mount Lozfcn' rising to 4884 feid. 
The general (*)uirneter of the department is 
pastoral, live-stock Is'ing largely ruisefl nml 
elKTSC'making practised to some extent. 'Die 
Hivers Allier, Ixd, anti Tarn rise within the 
flepartinent, which ix'loiigs to the laisins of the 
l.oire, the UhAne. and the (hiromie. The capital 
is Mende. Pop. (1921). 1U0.H22. 

Luanf^ Prabantl, a (H*/n t>f French Imle- 
I'hiria, in the Laos ctatid i,. apilal of a prr»t(a’|e<| 
state tif the same name, on the Upper Mekong; 
in 1994 finally ceded by Siam l«> France. Pop, 
4fi.<MM). 

Lubao,a town of Panipanga, Luzon, I’hllippine 
Tsluiids, 80 miles fr<im Manila by rail, with a 
' >rgc tnulc in iiitligo, ri<;e, atitl sugar. Pop. 
a.KXit 20.<MH). 

Lubbock, Sir .Tohn, ^^^ngltsli fH»litH‘ian and 
natiiralist, Ixirn in Ijondoii 1884, dietl 1918. joined 
bis father's hanking business in 1848; partner in 
18.50; entered Pfirliuineiit in 1H70 for .MutdHbfue: 
and represented I.ondon University fmm IHHO till 
HKMI, when he W'as raised to the |X‘e.rage as Harnri 
Avebury. He was an authority on finuiiee and 
(xlucation, and his name was HssociuU*d w'ith 
sevenil Iriqmriaiit ptiblx^ mcuHiircM, such us the 
Hank Holiday and Ancient Monntnents Aels, 
His works iiieltide: Vrehistorir TimeH\ Origin 
of CivUivtiionx Origin and MeiamorphosrK of 
InHff’tsx British Wild Bhrwrrs in their Belation 
to Insectsx /Ints, Bees, and Wasps; Flmvers, 
Fruits, and ijeaves; and The Fleasures of Ufe.. 

Lttbeck, a free city and state of («ermariy, 
and a constituent of the German Heich, 12 riiih*s 
frrjni the Gulf of LiUx'ck, on the Haltle; urea, 
115 sq. miles, 'flic city is the eapital of the stiite, 
and was fonnerly siirnatrided hy walls, of which 
four striking fifteenth-century gates survive. 
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It wnM foiimlrvl ljy Count Aclolphiid TI of Hoi- philosopher. Toucan's father was a ve^ wealthy 


gteiii (11421), oeded to Saxony (1158), and in 
DimiHh <K‘oiipatioii in 1201. fii 1220 I.tilK>ek 
iMTaine a free iiiiperial eily, aiul (1211) the 
lea<l<*rof the IfariM'atlr l^eague (wm* iJansr Tmvn/t), 
Krunee annexed the eily in INIO, but renoune<*d 
nil riftlits after the buttle of (IH121), and 

LUlN'ek eventually jiuiied the North German 
Confederation (IHOO), iMXximing a state of the 
einpiix* in 1H70. It iff now u republic by Con- 
Ntitutiori dated 20rrl May. 1020. and in governed 
by a Iloiiffe of lIurgcffscH (HU menil>erH), which 
eleetff a Senate (12 ineinlicrff). LOlieck CuLhedral 
wiiN founded by Henry the Lwm in 117JI, and wan 
eoiiipleted in tlie fourteenth century. A channel 
conneetff TiUlteek with the Baltic, but TraveinUndc 
(In the Ntate) is the ixirt. LQbcck is a railway 
junction, and has an extensive trade in tiinlwr 
and wine. I'op. (fftntc. 1010), 120,50H; (town, 
1010). njl,07l.-cf. W. King. Three Free Ciliftt, 

Lublin, a town and ctapitul of the g(»verntiieiit 
of Lublin, Boland, on the Bistr/.yea. witli a 
thirtc'i'nth o (*ontury eathcdnil and the aneient 
palace of John Sobteski. In 1702 Lublin was 
Hacked by ('harles XII of Sweden. During the 
hUirofiean W'ar it wim eaptun*d by tlie Geriiiuns 
(.Inly, 1015). Pop. 7n,(KMl. 

I.ubricants, HiilMtanccs cniployiHl to nxhice 
friction ladwi’en surfacx'S Kul>jceted to loarhi uiul 
moving relative to eac;h other. The lubricant 
is inlrtMluecMl between the moving parts and 
holds them apart. When two solid bodies are 
rubbed U)g<1her, there is a measurable resistanct* 
t<i the movement, no mutter how carefully they 
have been niiiehine<l and |M)lished tu ensure 
RrniH)thiu*s.s. This iff eaused by the abrasive 
lU'tlon of micnuieopie ridges and prtiji'clionH, 
Whert‘ friction between solidff can bt‘ redwixl to 
Ihiid frielion by the list' of a lubricant, the 
etlleieiKy of the nuieldiie is in<‘rt'a8c<l, while the 
tem|»eratim' of tiic workitig parts and the wear 
and t<‘ar are nxhKXHl* Among the sulwUmecs 
employed are: aotifln, plumbago, graphite, uml 
soapstone; semi • sofidir, greasi's, consisting of 
animal and vegetable oils emulsilletl with soap 
and water, or mineral oils thiekenH with soap; 
hVpa'fts. animat, vegetable, and mineral oils, 
singly or in combination. The eharacteristies 
of a lubrirant—viscosity, oiUness, bo^y, degree 
of fretxloiti from coning acuU* and 
liahilily to oxidize to giimmy and sticky sub* 
stiiiars. ami temperature actions—are found to 
vaiy from siilMtumx* to sulmtancc. By miitable 
blemling of the various simple' lubricants, a 
range of substanet's suitable far all ettndiUons of 
running is nbluiiUHl. 

Lucan (Marcus Anmeus Liieanus), Honinn 
|ioet of the SilxTr Age, was bom in A.o, !I0, and 
died ill A.n. <15. lie was a grandson of Seneca 
the rhelorieian, and a nephew of Senvea the 


man, and the poet received the best education 
procurable. The aim of Roman education 4 ! 
that time was to make a man elo€|U 6 nt, and 
Lucan provtxl only tf>o apt a pupil. lIcaslonislKxl 
everyone by his precocity, and In his early 
twenties lieeuiitc so wed known for his |Kietry 
as to excite the jejiloiisy of the Km[)cror Nero. 
Nero forbade him to recite in public, and Lu^n 
retaliated for this insult liy joining in the con¬ 
spiracy of Piffo. 11c was betrayed, and in order 
to save himself olTercd to give infonnntion. He 
licgan by denouncing his own mother, and went 
on to reveal the names of all his fellow'-con* 
Npirators. He did imt ffueeccxl, how'cvcr, in his 
design of saving his own misorable life. He 
committed suh'idc on eoinputsion by means of 
opening his veins, ami died reciting some lines 
of his own eoiii{H>silion al>out a soldier who dk*d 
in like fashion. 

Statius was a friend of Liieairs, and in a fmem 
(iSi7ixp, ii, 7) addressed to Liieurrs widow he 
names some of the lost works of the poet. They 
dealt with Hector and Priam. Or})hcus, and the 
burning of Hume. Lucan's one extant w'ork, by 
which his reputation must stand or fall, i.s the 
Pharnalia, an epic |XK‘m in ten Ixioks (the tenth 
IxMik is imperfci't), in which the events of the 
struggle tK'tween Ca^ar and Pom|M‘y arc re* 
roiiiitixl in ehronologieal order. Opinion him 
differed widely tm to the merits of this (xx^m. 
It has Ixen extravai^antly praisH and unduly 
depreeiatcMl. The tnitfi is limt it has many 
striking qualities and many grave defrets. 
Liiean was a veiy young man when he died, 
and his w'ork has all the ilefeels of a young 
man's work. A large pro]M)i 1 ioii of his faiilts, 
however, are due to the faulty .syKtein of Romark 
ediieation, w’hieli inen*as<*d his natural tendency 
to prefer epigram to truth, and eneuuragtx] him 
to (^mleavotir eoiiiimiully to make a point, lie 
hud many of the ((uulitics of a great fXHd.: he 
was eopious in his diet ion, lively in his imagina¬ 
tion, and Ixdd in his ixilitieal wiasloin. His 
fluency of writing was fatal to his greattu^. 
He is, how'cvcr, easily the greatest |X)ct of the 
Silver Age. The PhartiaHa is full of well-known 
quotations such os 

Nil actum credens dum quid aupereaaet agendum, 

and 

Victriz esuaa deia placuit, aed victi Catuu, 
or the famous 

Jupiter eat qtiodcunque videt, quocunque movriiv 

In some passages, too, he challenges comparison 
with Virgil, though there is a certain monotony 
in his use of the hexameter. Quintilian, with his 
usual admirable good sense, has given the final 
verdict upon Lucan, saying that he is fiery and 
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vehement.*a master of epigram, nnd a mode] 1702) Is noteworthy. Tlie glm^lcF-itarclen ron- 


for rhetoricians rather than for poets.—Binuo* 
» anAPUYS C. E. Hoskins nnd W. 1C. Ileitland, 
The Phqfsalia (the iK'St Kri^Hsh ciUtion); Sir 
E^lwnrd Itidley, Luam'n Phnrsntia Trimslatal. 

Luconia, an aiieient di>*iKioii of Soiitliorn 
Italy which extended u<*mss fmiu the 'I'yr* 
rhciiiiin Sea to tJie (Jiilf of Tiireiitum. The 
Luranuiiis were a brunch of tlie Sumnite nation^ 
nntTvrcre sutidued by the Itomuns in 272 b.c. 

Lucca, n province of Tiiscnny, Italy. It is 
mountainous in the nortli, lying in the Serchio 
Valley, hut is agrieuitiirally prmlucUve. The 
chief seaimrt, Viarregio, exports oils, wines, silks, 
nnd fruits. Aren, 555 W]. iiuIch; pop. (1015), 
247,100. 

Lucca (ancient Luca), a city nnd capital of 
oImivc provirioe, on the Scrchio (ancient Aunar)* 
The seventh-cTiitury church of S. Krciliurio was 
founded by the Ixinilmrd kings Kertharic and 
(*unilierL to honour St. Frigidiuiius, an Irish 
anJihisliop of Lucca (50(I-57M). The lloinaiis 
established u colony in laica about 177 A.n.. and 
It was iruiuded hi Gallia Cisalpina, In 1AU5 
Lucca formed, with JMoinbino, a principality 
given by Napoleon to bis sister, Prtiiecss Kliso 
lIuecicKH'hi. It was ineorporatinl in the Kingdom 
of Italy in IKfM). Pop. (conuniinc), 79.110. 

Lucera, a city of JH'oggia. S<mih(Tii Italy, 
with a eustle erected by tlic ICinpcror Frederick 
11 (of Ocriiiaiiy) and rebuilt by (tharles 1 
(al)Out 1275), and a («ot}iico}dhcdral. Lu(*cni was 
a Hotttaii (‘olony (Luerria) from 214 but 
was dcslwycd in a.ii. <102. It was restored by 
Fmlerick II, who (*oluni7.ed it with Saracens 
from Sicily (1222). Frederick died (1250) at 
the (’ustel Fionmtino, 0 inilcH from Lucera. 

LucemaTIa (Lut., iMcmia, a lump), the 
typical example of the Liiccriiariida*, a family 
of the S(>>pho7.oa, nearly atlicit to tiiuny of the 
jclly.fiMhcs. The most familiar sf>C(;ics is the* 
Lticemarin {llaliclyHluM) auricula, n little, somc' 
wliat lietbshuiied organism which is frc'quently 
found adhering by its short stalk to sea-wet^ls, 
Ac. The mouth is sitiiatcfl in the centre of the 
bell. It can detach Itself at will and Swim fircely 
alKiiit by contracting and cxpamling the IjcII- 
shaiied disc or * unibrallu *, as It is technically 
called. 

Lucerne (lo-sem'; Ger. lAizem), a city and 
capital of the canton of Lucerne, Switzerland, on 
the margin of Luke Luerrnc and on the swift- 
Winning Reuss, where it emerges from the lake. 
<>n the landwanl side tlic town is suiToiin<k'<l 
by walls with nine watch-towers dating from 
1.^5, and the river is spanned by eight bridges, 
two of which are nsifcd-tn and s|>an the river 
obliquely. The * laon of Lucerne \ a monument 
b)' ITiorwiildsen (lH2t) bi tlic Swiss guards who 
fell while defendipg the Tuilcrics (10th Aug.. 


tains relics of the li'c iwriml. Lucerne Is one of 
the threi' seats of the Swiss Diet, has an important 
grain market, and numiifaetuit*s silk and (Xittcm 
fabric's, luid carriugcH. Pop. <11)20), 4:i,(MHt, 

Lucerne, the canitm, is iMMiiulcd l>y the 
cantons of Aiivgau. /iig, Si'bwyz, Dntcrwuldcii, 
and Hcni; urt*a, 570 mp miles. Tiic surface is 
very much hrokt'ti hy nmutlcaiions of Uic Ber¬ 
nese Alps, but none rise above the line of |K'r- 
pctual snow. Lucerne was admitted Into the 
Swiss ConfftMleration in 1222. The inhabitant s 
are mainly (icnnun-six'aking Roman CalboUes, 
and their chief u<*eiipation is dairying. Pop. 
(1020), 170,120. 

Lucerne (MedIcAgo), a genus of leguminous 
plants containing iit least ninety spc'cics. The 
purfde incflick (Af. sulica) Is a valuuhio pasture 
and forage plupt extensively cultivated in soino 
of the chalky districts of England and FraiUM% 
and also in Ainerh'a. It is pc'reniiial nnd yields 
two or more crofis in the year. In California it 
is known by the Spunish name of Alfalfa, 

Lucerne, Lake of, or VIerwaldaUtter-See, 
meaning * Lake of the Four Forest CanUnis *, a 
Swiss lake bounded by the cantons of Uri, 
Schwyz, IJntcrwutdcn, and Liici^nie, niul noted 
for its ningniltecnt scenery and historical nss<N‘ia- 
tions. I^Migtb from Lticertic to Fmeleii,22 miles; 
width, from | to 2 inilos; greatest depth, 700 
feet.; allitiidc 14**14 feet. 

Lucian (LiiciantiH), Grr’'k satirist, was born 
at Sainiwata in aliout A.n. 125, and died soon 
after A.i). I HO. Most of the information which 
we jMisscHs about him is derived fnmi his own 
writings, and, os it is never c|uite certain when 
he is serious and when he is not, it is impossflile 
b> lie Bur<' of the value of t.his information. The 
in ally a<'eept(*d story is that he liogan his career 
ns appreiitic’c to his iiiu'le, a seiilptor, but nikiii 
tired of this profession and iNX'anif* a rhet(»ri<*iiifi. 
As such he went from place to place diHplaying 
Ids ability os a Kpeuker lieforc uudtenres in- 
tcrcstiNl in ekK]iicn<*e. Ltieian travelU*!! in 
Greece, Italy, ami Gaul, lUid rniuJo a great repu¬ 
tation. In bis later years he np[>cara to have held 
the office of proenraUir of part of Egypt, an 
honourable and luerutive np|Kjliitrnent. 

KIghty-two pieces have coinc down to us 
under tlic name of Liii'ian. Five of these are 
undoubtedly spurious, eight others and the 
epigrams are almost cxrrlaiiily spurious, and 
several others are of doiibiftil authenticity. 
Avriong sr> many writings, it is only f»Oflwible to 
sekx.*t a few of the Ix'mI for spei'fuj mention. 
Thc! JHfthfiufM of the J)ewt, OUtioguen of the GVm/s, 
and JHftlogueH of the .Sca-Gw/s arc [x*rliups the 
most famous of Lii<fimi*s works. Witty, eyiiicul. 
nnd Irreverent. tlM»y have constantly lx*eii 
ndmirod and imitated. Another famous work 
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ffl True Uistwien^ n Riitirc on tho nmrv'ollous talc»8 
of pTN^U urui lo^if(ra(iher«. The mitirc <lf)cs not 
Hpure even Yioiiirr liiniself. ThW highly utnuAiiig 
InmiU luiH iiiKpirorl the priHliirlion of even grrater 
iMHikn, Niiuh iM (iulUvrr's Trarrh^ and the nnisirr' 
pifH'r of Kahi'lai.H. huvUts^ or the A sm is of doiihtfiil 
uuihuntirify, hiil it in an iiilrrcsting roiiiaiur 
in iiiinialure. It tellM the Hariio Htory that Apti< 
leiiiN IcIIh with iimiiy uiiiplillratifaiM and in a 
more inyKiicul fashion in his (toMen Ahh» Con- 
erming the Death of Peregrimm and Alexander^ or 
the Fatse Prophet cx|h>sc with great wittinrsN 
till* hy[M)enHy of two religittus jni|M)Klors. The 
Laver of Lying diNeiisscH the reason why some 
|K*rMons take a delight in lying for its own sake. 
The iUmiftiet and the Sale of Liven an* delightful 
satires on jihilosophers and pliilosophy. laieiaii 
is at his !>est wh<!n attaekhig (piaek-plulosophers, 
es|K*eialiy ihoM* i>f the Cynie sehool. laieiairs 
<‘hier purpose was to amuse his amlienee. lie 
was not a ri*foriniT or a Mdirist, hut merely a 
piihlic entert-ainer. He Niie<*e€‘d<'d adntirahly in 
iuH ohjeet. lie was singularly free from any 
pn*judi(H‘8, or indeed frmii any views, on any 
suhjeet. He was Imru a S<*niite, hut received a 
(ireek ediiealion; he was a suhjeet of Itoiue, and 
yet not a Homan, lie was able to derive amuse¬ 
ment from almost anything, hut es{H*<‘iully from 
worn-out oreetls and pretentious phikmophies. 
In his style laieian elosely follows the liest Attie 
nuNlels, espeeially Plato. Altogether I.ueian is 
one of the most I'harming ami entertaining of 
Hreek writers. To f>laee liiin aloiigNi<te of his 
niuNter, Aristophanes (whom he ealls, with 
gmeefiil wit, a wim* and truthful man whose 
writings an* distrusted without n'ason **), jls one 
of the workPs gnuitest Ratirists, is to make an 
extravagant elaim for him. Ilis followers, Uahe- 
lais and Swift, have siirtiaMied him; hut he re¬ 
mains one of the imist readuhk* of (ireek authors 
of the Ri'eoiul rank.—Hiiu.iooHAeiiv: H. \V. h. 
lliine, Lucian: the Syrian Salirinl; M. Proiset, 
Dsnai sur la Vie et len (Kuvren de hartVn; \V. L. 
Collins, LUi'ian (Aneicnt Chussies for Kiiglish 
Iteadem Stories); C. Martha, lA:a Moralistes soun 
riCmpire romain. 

Lucifer (or in (ireek, Phosphonnt, both 
incuning light-bearer)^ a name nneiciitly given to 
the pliuiet Yciiiia as the morning stiu*. The tenn 
is used nguratively by Isuitdi (xK^, 12) and 
applied to the Kabyloniaii king, but it was mis¬ 
taken by the I'niniiiontutors for a reference to 
Satan. The passngt* runs as follows: How art 
thou fallen fn»m lieaven, O Lueifer, son of the 
inorningt**. The name of Lucifer was used in 
this M'lise by Milton. 

LuclPius, (■ums, un early Roman satirist, 
grand-iinele to Pom{My the (ireot, bom at 
SiiesHa 1H0 n.c., died at Naples nlMUit 10.1 B.c. 
He is (xinsidered the inventor of the Roman 


satire, lioenuse he first gave it the Corm under 
whieli tilts kind of |>ootry was carried to per¬ 
fection by Honu*e, Juvenal, and PersiuB. Of, 
thirty satires which he wrote only Mjine fr!^- 
rneiits have Ikh*!! presiTVwl. 

Lucina, gnddess of light, aiiiniig the uiu'ient 
Homans, a title given to Diana in her eu]>aeity 
of the giNld<*ss w’h<» pit'sidcHl over elukl-birth. 

Lucknow', a city of Hindustan, capital of 
the Lucknow Division of Oudh, Lnited Proviftecs, 
ami the sixth city of India. It lies* along the 
Hiver (•iiniti. Among the most notalile buildings 
un; tlic Kaisarliagh, a ]>alais‘ built by ll'ajid Ali 
in the liii&niharni or mausoleum of .Asoof 

ud Dowluli; the gr(*at mosque I'alled the .lama 
Musji'd, now a jail; the Ifoseimihud or Small 
Im&mharru, with the mausoleuni of Mahoinmed 
All: the MartiiiK're foiindisl by (h*neral Martin, 
wliii'h elolhf*s ami ediieutes 120 Isiys, the Canning 
Collcgt*, and several I'iiiglisti si'liools; also St. 
.lolin's elmreh, Amerk'aii and Hmiiuii Callmlie 
ehiirelies: library, hospitals, lunatic asylum, and 
u new university. Lucknow W!is one of the chief 
seenes of the Indian Mutiny (18.17-8). At the 
lN*ginniiig of the mutiny the Hesiileney wa.s 
fortilleil by Sir Heiirv Lawn'iuv. and after his 
death (4th July, 1N.>7) it was elosc'ly besieged 
hy the relK'Is till relief was brought by Havelock, 
ami Out ram. The n^lieving ftiree was only a 
Hiiiuli one, lif»wever, and the Hritish wc're again 
iM'sieged, partly in the Hesideiiey, partly in a 
walled garden calk'd the Akunhkgh. In the 
middle of ()etolM*r Sir Colin CamplH'il gained 
]M)Ksession of the pkus* after M*vere tighting: 
hut as it KO(‘iiiisl im|K>ssihle to hold it with the 
tHMipK at his dis|>osal hi* left Sir .luiui's Outraiii 
to defend the .Alamln\gh, and removed the 
civilians, women, and ehildn'n to Cawrqxire. 
At last, in March, 1858. Sir ('olin returniMl wAh 
a Hullieient force, completely defeuteil tin* relK-ls, 
and permanently reistvensi th<* titwTi. Lucknow, 
once famous tor the prmlnetion of <*ostly jewellery, 
has still importtuit productions in stiver, eop|K'r, 
and brass W’an*8. Pop. 240,(M8>. 

Lucre'tla, u Honiaii lady who w’as outrageil 
hy Scxttis; tMin of TarquiniuH Su|x*rbiis, King of 
Ilome. She 8tahlH*d herself, and lier death w*ns 
the signal for a revolution, by which Die Tarqiiins 
were exfielled from Rome amt a republic formcil. 
The story is told by Livy (i, 57-50). 

Lucre'tius (Titus laicretias Cams), Roman 
|M>et, oiithor of the greatest of nil diduetic iKietns, 
wuM born alxiut 08 B.c., and died aUnit 55 b.c. 
Of the events of his life we know* nlinost nothing. 
Our sole auUiority is St. .Icrome’a Chronicle^ 
which bos this entry under the year 04 b.c.: 

** Titus Lucretius the poet was bom. He was 
Buljsequeiilly driven mad by a love-philtre. In 
his lucid intervals he wrote some hooks which 
('ieero aiibsequcntly edited. He eouunitted 
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Buicitlc in the fnrty>fourt.h of his 

The truth of nit these stutenientH hiw Ikvii 
qiiestioneil. Liien*tius was certninly Ikifii l)crore 
tt4 it.c.f probably in 97 u.o., or 95 n.(\ at tlie 
very latest. It in exewdingly unlikely that any 
(lruf(, no mutter what its iHiteiwy. <h»uI<I cause a 
|>cniianont nieiitat tleraiif^Miient. It is even more 
unlikely that .si> loii); a |x>ein as tlu* De Urrum 
S'^ura (smld liave lieen eoint>oseil during lucid in- 
ter\'alsuf sanity. It is not a sht>rt (Hieiii, like Uukm; 
of CowfV'r, but a imhmu of over seven thousand 
lines in length, and a model of close mwoning 
and clear (AiMisiliun. It is doubtful whether it 
WUM Marcus nr Quintus CicsTo w'ho eilitisl the 
)s>cins. MarciiH was not in hyinputhy with the 
Kpiciimui system of philosophy, and it is nirioiis 
that there is no iiU‘iitlon in his Kf^sUen of his 
etUtorial lulMuirs. Ikinutiis, w'ho ineiitions 
I.uen*tiuK*s tieuth as having taken plnec in 5.5 
li.e., dmsi not givi* afiy hint of suicide. The 
whole story of the piM't's life is olutetire; we are 
on safer ground in making one or two <hsluotionH 
irom his writings. From them it ws'tns clear 
that he was a native of Home, that he was of a 
distinguished if not a noble fainily, tliiil he w'us 
a student of iHtoks, ('spceiaily thoM* of Kjileiinis, 
Homer, Kiifi[ii(lrs, and Kniiins, and that he was 
a lover and einM* oiiserviT of tialnre. 

The great w’ork of Ln<‘rc>1ttis is a |K>em in nik 
iKNiks entitlerl fit' Itmwi Saturti. The first l>ook 
alone si'cins to have reeeivi’d the author’s 
hnishing toneties. 'I'he liLst IsMik lin*iikN off 
uliniptly. and the fourth and fifth show (STtain 
nsliindaneicR and gaps In the logieal orrl<*r of 
argument, which make it clt'ar that they were 
not revised by the author. The fU* Ifrrum 
Sttfurti is a eomplete sysU'iii of philosophy 
'vilten in Itte form of a pfs’in. The foiincialion- 
stone of the \^liule magnitiieiit stnietun^ is to 
1 k‘ found in tin* line whieh eoneludes the iin- 
rnatcliuble pns rii -Ihe address to Venus: 

Tanttim rcliRio fxiiuit HU-iiJcrc malorumt 

Lucretius w’as (‘onvinecsl in his heart that all 
human ills were due directly or Indirectly to 
Muperstition—cs|K‘eiully l4> fear of the gtals and 
fear of death, lie tliought that if men were 
taught tlic truth, that the gods did not interfere 
in human iiffairs, and that deatti iirought com¬ 
plete extinction, they would not Ijc afraid of 
anything in this world or the next. He therefore 
fiet out to ex|M>und in full the Kp^icurean system 
of philosophy, whieh in his opinion Hatisfuelorily 
explained all the phenomena of the iiniverw*. 
Book I opens w*ith the address to Venus, and 
dcnoiinocs the evils caused by sii]x;rRtition. It 
then goes on to explain that nothing can lx: 
made hroin nothing, and that nothing can be 
reduced to nothing. The rest of this liook and 
the whole of the second book are devoted an 
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explanation of the atomic tlieoiy*. The third 
iMMik <listinguish<*s Ndweeit the vital and intel- 
IciHual prini'iplfsi, the .f/itmu and the /fm'mus, 
or the soul and the mind, tuid proxTs that they 
are an intt^gral part of the IxHly and can no 
more have an iiid<*|Hiatcnt <>v{stcnee tluui a 
hand or a fixit can. Tlie soul therefore |>criHhes 
with the Isxly. This lMx>k ends w*ith n inugnifl- 
ct'nt passage—unsurpiuuM'd in laiUn Utemture— 
nn the folly of fearing death, which rfTcclually 
extingulslusi all our dcsirt«s and sorrows. The 
fourth b(K)k deals with the thcxiry of the senses, 
^lisciiSMsi the nutun^ of slet'p and of dreams, and 
ends with a slightly satirieul disfiuisitinn iifion 
love. The fifth IsMik, whieh is in many xvnys the 
most inipn*8Hive and iiiten^sting, tixsits of the 
origin of the world, and of the rise and progn*ss 
of man, the lieginnings of eiviUzation and HiM'iety, 
and tlie invention of the applied and the tint 
arts. The last Inxik gives an explunutlon of 
thunder, lightning, hail, rain, snow, luid other 
phcnoiiu'iui, and <‘iuIh with a discourse 
discuses and a dcscTiption of t.he great plague 
at Athens. 

The siibjc'et-rnalter of Luerelitm is most In- 
ten'-Hting t.o iiuHlcrii remiers. Owing to a com- 
biiiation of good luck and gcNid Hcnsi^ he has 
hit on many tlKHirics which have only l>eeii fiillv 
workiHl out eoinpiirntivcly lately. IliH aceouiti 
of the atomic theory is HcrprlMingly logieal an<t 
c'oinplete. lie has grasp<<1 the idea tiiiit time is 
a n'lativc thing. He gives a wotid«*rfulIy lU'- 
curaU^ dejuTiptioii of the <iHgin of spc>cies, and 
cniineiatcK the law of the survival of the fittest, 
lie pro|KiiindN Moiiietliing not unlike the germ 
Ihf^iry of diKC'Use. He argiU's that the world was 
not s|M>eiu11y made for muiikinti, liecmiso if it 
\ t're it would not Im* eiieiimhercd with so nmny 
(hTcets. llis views U|Hin heredity (Ihajk iv, line 
p4:iH) are in eurimis furordancf* with thorn* of tlie 
Ald>f: Mendel. Above all, his a<'<*r)uiit of the rise 
and pnign^N of (‘ivilixutioii is in striking agrec- 
fiiciit with the vi(*ws of leading linthropologists 
of to-day. This iiristiieratic Homan, who hod 
probably n<!ver travclk'd and never smi any 
savage riu*i*8, liy a sheer gift of lifiiiginiition wtui 
able to rec'onstniot tlie life of primitive man. 

Lucretius is, mi it were, only Inttldcntally a 
tKH‘t. His main objtH'l was to teach, and to free 
mankind from the shacktes of su(Krrstition. 
Much of his material was not suseepUblc of 
|x>etic treatment; he devotes iiiuc;h space to 
close and (*old seieiitine reasoning. He might 
well have written in prose hud literary fashion 
ixrrrriitted. Yot in spite of the fiuiiicrous defects 
of his poem it coriiains some passages unsur- 
puMHc^fl not merely in Latin literature, but in 
human spi'cch. Lueretiiis is not only u great 
|M>et, but a great phin<a*r hi |>oi*try. He 
found the liexamcter roiigti and crude, and lie 
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left it u insl.niniont, ready for Virgil 

to IIM‘. 

The Keieiiee of T.fieretiiis, ImimmI u.h it was on 
a Keries of uiiverilhMl generali/atioiis, is of great 
ifilerest hut of no iniftortanef* now. Ills teaeli> 
ings alKMil religion and inf>ra]ity arc' still of 
value. He was not, us many t<‘XttMKikK imply, 
an Hllieist and a luslonisf. lie was a profoundly 
rev'erent man, wh<» hated all the IrnMO elenionts 
ill tMipnlar religion, and who preached the doe- 
trine that true pears' of mind wan ofdy to Ih* 
found hy triumphing over fear, amhitioii, 
pasHioii, and luxury. Self-rsmtrol, remiiwiation, 
and simtde homely pleasiireM are what he ad- 
voeales. 

Inhere im one rpiulity whieh, more than any 
other, makes the J)e ffrrutn Saturn the greatest 
of all Latin |Kienis. This is its ahsohite Aineerity. 
It is uneorrnpted hy that taint of rhetorie whieh 
Ntioils the work of so iiiany of even the hest 
Latin wrilc'ra. LiiereliuH sc'orns the exaggerations 
and epigrainnmt ie sayings whh'h most Homans 
delighted in. He is e(|iially sims'it* in his thinking, 
lie fuel's nnllinehingly all tlie grt'atest proldeins 
of life. It is this sineerity, no loss than his 
niarvellons insight and his nhsohite eonunaiid 
over the haughty Hornaii tongue, that makes 
him the loftiest of Uonmn |M»ets. • Itiiii.ro- 
(;i<AeiiY: IL A. J, Muriro, Larretias (1V\f, 
(’omtiu'iilary. and Hnise Tninslnlion); .1. Masson, 
Lwerefiii.v; l^piairran and (\ Martliu, f^e 

iWmr de Lncrhn W. V. Sellar. Homan Ports of 
tUr Hvpuhiic\ W. IL Malloek, LucretiHs (.Aneient 
('lassies for Morlern Headers Series). 

Lucullus, Lneiiis Lieinius, a distiagnished 
Honiiin naval and military isimtnaiider, hoin 
idmiit 1 L*! tiled hefore 50 n.t*. He dislin- 
giiished htinself grt'ully in his various vietorioiis 
<'aiii|migiis againsl Milhridatt's, King of I’onltis, 
fniiii the time of .Sulla to t»<t n.v,, wtien he was 
Ntipplanled hy HomtN'V. He theiurforward lived 
in luMiritats n'tireiiient tm the tstasf orCiimpiuiia. 
Ills htmsi* was rnri<*hetl with a vaUmhle library 
and works of art., whit'li were freely o|H' 1 Um 1 to 
liti'rary men of all kinds, among whom was 
his frit'inl Ci(*ero« Ills ejuimple iodutrd other 
thstingnishtMl Homans to draw lenrnrtl men to 
Home at their expense. Lueiilliis is one of the 
interhx'iitors in ('icx*ro*s Acadnntrn.^ 

Luddites, a nrune given to rioters in 1811-0 
111 the Midlands, who attrihiitiHl the prevailing 
distress t«» the introiiuetion «>f machinery. They 
w*ere imnuHl after Nc'd Liidd, a hatf-\\itted lad 
w ho oni'i' wreaked his angi'r ufioa Mime stocking- 
frames. 

LiidendorlT, l'>ieh von, Cornian gi'iieral, Imm 
laa.'i, i'diit'atnt ill the ('adot SehfMil at Plftn, and 
|H>Htcd to thr infantry in 1883. lii 181)8 he joined 
the (h'lieral Staff, and leetunx! in the Militaiy 
Aeaih’iny, Ikrliii, iintU 118)8. He was also 


engagcsl till 1018 (from aixmi 1004) in advising 
the 0|>eratiofis SHifT, w*ho were completing a war 
programme in untieipation of the (jcrman )>id 
for world domination. In 1014 he hei'dine 4‘hief 
of this department, and on iiiohili/ation he was 
a major-general and u<*ted as Deputy Chief of 
Stuff to the Seeond Army, under von HOlow. 
Kveiitiially he was fH>Nled to Hindeiihiirg, whose 
ICighth Army' w’os engaged on the Hassion fnmt, 
and, as t'liief of Stuff, LudendorfT directed the 
gn'ut drive that enliiiinaled in the slaughter 
TantieiilK'rg and the shumbh's of the Masurian 
Lakes; he dire<'ted the eampaign. and Hindeii- 
linrg reapi'd the laun'ls. After the (lenmiii 
failure at Venliin, Hindenhiirg l>eeiinie ('hief 
of (General Staff. Lndendorff followed him as 
(^iiarti'rmaster-ftencral (30th Aug., 1010), and 
togetlu'i* they eontrolled the Deniian army from 
that time until it was defeated on the Sirftfried 
Line, LudeiulorfT |HTfrete<l the lliiideiiliiirg 
Line, and organi/e<l the (■crinan retreat thrndo 
in 1017, when' he (ut'piin'fl for his rnagniheeiu 
hut disastrous offensive of 1018 hy training in 
mass tac'ties 100 h|H'eiiil1y seleHed and e()iiip|H'd 
divisions. 

Of his strategy it might lie said, in parmly of 
the roiiiment on Halai'lava, tJiat it was inagnift- 
<‘ent, hut it w:ts not war; it was the high<*st 
expression of (•erinaii iron diseipJirie and of the 
* lianiiiier hlov Had LudendorfT lieen eontent 
in 1018 w'ith slorining the HritN'i lines, atxl hu<l 
he ahandoneil the plan that led > the disaster 
on tile i«ys, llu' honours might have restisl with 
the (■erniaii arinies, and the l'.iiro|M'an War 
might have had a v<'ry diffen'tit ending. Liuleii- 
ilorff resigned on 37th (let., 1018, In'eaiise, it was 
stated, ** he fell iinahle to neipii‘see in eoasti- 
tiitiona) ehanges, partii'iilarly in the rt'sfrieliAn 
<»r till' Kium'Cs authority with regard to army 
at>isijiitments Hiiimouraimiv: Liideiidorff, 
Thr (irneral Staff and its Prtddnn.s and 3/i/ H*«r 
Memories (1010); H. von ^wehl, JHe Schiae/itm 
im Sommer JOiSan der U'estfront. 

Ludi, u tenn whii'li eomprisos the various 
Bpcctaelcs ami eontestH of tlie eireus and of the 
theatre and stadium in Htimo and Italy. Tlie 
great games of the Hepublie were said to date 
l>aek to the lime of Tur(|iijniiis Prist'us. Tliere 
wen^ two prineipal kinds of games: ludi sramM, 
the sperdaelcs of the theatre; and ludi circenseSf 
the c'ontests of the amphitheatre or circus. 
The prineipal gainers were: (1) Ludi Megalenses^ 
4th-ioih .April, mainly sei'nie; (3) Ludi Crrrolfs, 
13th-*10th April (only one day W'lus devoted to 
the etreus); (3) Ludi Floralrs^ 28th Apri1-8rd 
May, essentially scenic; (4) Ludi Apollinare*^ 
lUh-13th .Inly (only one day devoted to the 
<'ireus); (5) Ludi rtrfon'a* Orsurur, 30th-30th 
,1ii1y, gliMliatorial shows; (8) Ludi HomanU 
4th -18th St'pt. (the oldest and most important 
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c»f tlic gatiiea* )M>th trvmiW and rircen9ea)i (7) 
I'ictoriar SuN(tna\ 'JOth Ocl.-lst Nov.; (8) 
£udi 41h-17th Nov. The huH aoUetnnrH 

oi'cupicd uUo^jt'tluT Kcvvnty-six days in the 
year. <»f whieli liftydhe were devoUtI to tmli 
ifcfrnici uiid the rt\st to liifii rirrcnscH, 

LudloWt a niunieipid Utrou^h of S!iropshirc> 
JCr«^land, ut the r«iiitlueiioe of the Trine and 
('(/►vr, with the rtiiiiM of 11 Norimin onutlc, de- 
btoiyrd l>y lire in Ludlow orif^inulnl in 

this rustle, vhirh was frtH|uriitly a r«>yal n*si- 
dt'iirc^ Miltoirs ('oinua w*as lirst }H'rforiiird ut 
I.iidU»w ill ItiHt, and here Uulirr wrote Hutlibras, 
One of the tiiwn flutes (Hrtiad (hitr) is stUI 
rxisinl. INip. (10*21). r>077. 

Ludlow Series, in Krolof^y, the iip|H*riiiost 
series i»f the Sihiriaii (I’pprr Silurian) HyNt4‘in of 
si I.it a, elmraeteristieally developed at Ludlow 
in .Shropshire. 

I.udwl^, the Onnaii form of jMuia and Loeix. 
The (h-rman emperors who Imre this title are 
;.s I'oliows: 
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Ludwiflsburti, tow'ii of \Viirtleinl>oi 7 r, Or* 
iimny, foiindtsl hy Duke KlnThard Liidwi); of 
Wiirtteinher^ in (about) 17nr>, and formerly toe 
mititufy (ie|H*it of theduehy. INip. ( MMIl), *2M,iHtn. 

Ludwit^shafen-um*Rheln, a town of Ihi- 
varia. fuiindeil hy Louin I (Ludwig), Kin^ of 
h:ivaria. in 1Kt;i. It stundN on the lihiiie op* 
posit e Mniiiih' . and liasa^iKid liarlHairaml vast 
lt« fiiit al wor TIk* Allies iMmiharded the town 
l>«»m the air 1 ^ the ]*iim)|K'an War, when it 
was a (ht’iiiun air>erurt de|>f>t. I'op. (lOHI), 
1MI.72L 

Luffu, n ^enii«< of ('ueurhitaeea*. The familiar 
loofah consists . the dry' reiiinaitf (vaHcular 
system) of the ({oiirddike fruit. 

Lugano, a lake of ( eritrul Kuft>|ie, tiic Imik 
of w’hieli is in the canton of Ticino, Swit/erliind. 
the nnrt.h-eiist area being in Italy. 11 is situated 
iM’twdm l«uk(*K Maggiori' and ('oiiio, and is up* 
proxiiiiately 2t) iiiiles long by Jl} mik^ broad. 
The greatest depth is P4.5 feet. It is the ancient 
CereaitM /<arus. I'herc U a regular lake^stenmcr 
scrvicH?. 

Lugano, the largest town of the canton of 
Tieino, Switzerland, 905 feta in altitude, on the 
north shore of l*ake Lugano. lVditk*ally the 
town is Sw'isN, otherwise it is Italian. The 
Bfteenth-eentury obiireh of San Ixirenzo is the 
main historical huiJditig. l*op. (1920), 10,281. 


Lugger, a small vessel carrying either iw'O or 
three iiiasts and Koinetiiiies a running lN>wMprit. 
I'lic iiiastK carry each one or two hig*sailM, and 
oil ovTasioii topsiiils and jibs. The hig*siuU are 
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hung obliquely to tin' inasts. 'riicNc vcs.scts 
sail particularly well cIoki* to the w'liid and close 
hauled. 

Lugo, a marilijiic jirovinee of North*WcNtern 
Spain, with a sentioard on the Hay of lliNi'ay. It 
. very inoiititiiiiiouM and afTori’Mteij, and devoted 
I lairily to agricMiltiire and stock'raising. Lugo 
w*as n'pealeilK dcvaslalcfl hy the h'reiieh itlidcr 
Soiilt, Ney, and Marehand in I he IViiinsuIur 
War. Area, iiiilcN; (mp. (1920), 474,KMh 

Lugo, cHpitiil of the almve province, on the 
Uiver Miiiho, at an altitudi of 2050 fcirl. It is 
the LuruH /Ingush of the HonmiiN, who built the 
city w’alls, which are slill extant. Lugo was 
Huecf'NsivcIy in the hands of Hk* Suevi, Moors, 
Nornmns, and Alfonso 111, and was Ktutked by 
the Freiieh (1809) and CurlisU (1805). The 
eathedrul was built in 1129, bti). Inis btHUi 
niiHlerniml in parts. Fop. nUmt 05,(KN). 

Lulnl (hpc'ne), Hernardino, a painter of the 
IjOtnliurd kcIkniI, an<l the most diHliiigidsheil 
pupil of T^eonardo da ViiK'i, w'as Ixirii at Liiirui, 
a village on laike Miiggioro, aluiut 1475, di«J 
IM^rhatw ulKiut L540. If is works, l>oth in oil and 
fresco, are rnueb wlrnireil. Of the lutUT on<; of 
the most iinfx>rtant is 11 Cnui/ixifm of great size 
and with various siippleinentury sccik'n on the 
wail of a chafM;! ut Lugano. 
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LUKE, ST, 

Luke, St., ihr* cv'’anf(f*ltKt, riiitlior of tho 
f;<i.speJ wlik'h iiourH Ihh nurn<r and of thi* /ich 
of thf 4 ipuHllcH. 11(‘ was prohufily tnirn at Ant im*)), 
ill Syrm; wiis hui^lil tlic MMctur <if tix’dirinr, 
kilt Dm' tradit'Mii tliai Ik* was also n faiintcr is 
(lotii)lfnl. The date of his eoiivcrsifiti is uneertain; 
hr* is supposed to hav<‘ keen one of the M.‘venly 
disi'iples, and also iiiir of liie two who joiirneyi'd 
to ICniiiuuis with the risen .Saviour, lie v’:ls for 
several years a companion /if the A|iostle Paul in 
Ins travels, ho that in the Arts of the Apostlen he 
relates wliut he hiniNelf had seen and partieipafed 
in. (See Acta of the Aposttfs.) Luke is iippan'iilly 
iiK'titioned three times in the New Teslunient: 
i'ol. iv, 14; 2 Tim. iv, 11; Phitem. 21. lie livetl 
to an advanced ajje, kut whether he siilTered 
iiiartyrduni or died a natural dealli it is im- 
possikle to delertiiine. The OoHpel of St, Luke 
was written prokahly alNiut A.n. .'SH- tM). It is ud> 
drc'ssed to a eertaiii 'rheophilus, and r<*f*ordM 
various facts ooniieeted with the eiirlv life of 
,k*sus which were* prohuhly furnished tfi the 
writer liy Mary hi'rself. It is first cpioted by 
the (*hui*eh writers Justin Martyr and the author 
of the f7i*wirri/mr HomilicH^ and at the lime of 
li'i'iiteuH and Tertullian the CjOS)Md in its prtsent 
form was hilly m’<'epte*l. »See (iospel,- <'f. Sir 
yy. M. Ibuiisay, Luke tfte iViysiemn, mul nthir 
Studies, 

LuIcA (ld1e*o), a seni>ort ami capital of 
NorrlHitteri Liln, Sweden, founded 1021. and 
Impiently smoked by Uussian marauders. It 
exfiorts iron and timlxT. l*op. (IU20), 10.2H1. 

Lully, Itaymond {iktclor lllumiuntus)^ N(‘hob 
astie philosopher, born in Majorca about 'l2M.'i, 
dieit in AI^Tia 1JI5. When alMKil thirty years of 
a^e. he renoiineed the w'orld and <levoted hiinself 
to philosophy and reli^ion. Kneo(|ru^e4l by 
visions, lu* undertook the task by studying the 
Kustern laiiKuaftes in onler to convert the Mos* 
leiuH. l**or this pur|M)se he tiuulo m'verul ji>urney8 
into Northern Africa, durini; one of whh'h ho 
was sti>iuMl to death, lie was canonized in 1411). 
The number of Ids works is usually eHtiniaUHi at 
JUKI. They include tit^atises on lo^ic, ineta- 
physi<*s, grammar, thco1u(ty, easuistry, ttcoiiietry, 
uslrtmoiny, and inedieiiie. 

l.umbutjto is pain in the muscles of the lower 
part of the bm*k, due tt> iiathoh^icukehanjit's in 
them, and is one of the coininon ininor maladies. 
It is a form of nmseular rheumatism, and may 
aritie after e\{H>sure to wet and cold, or after 
unm-eustouuHi strain or injury to the nuiseles. 
Tilt* pain, whh*li is sharfi and eninip>Uke in elmr- 
aeter, etunes on suddenly, and is nmeh 
vuUhI by any movement which stretches the 
miiselm, with the result that the (laticnt a'olks 
Hli){htly bent forwanl and holds the spine rigid. 
After n lime the tuiin less intense and 

more difrus(\ Host and the a|)plicatkm of warmth 


to the back are the two most important steps 
in tn'Jitnient, while large doses of salic>*lates 
are iiKually given. The condition frequently 
lH‘eortM*s ehronie, and leads to stiffness* of the 
hack. 

Luminous Paint, u paint esmiaining phos* 
phorese(*nt materials which emit a feeble glow 
hi the <lurk after lM*ing I'xposed to sunlight or 
other light n(*li in ultra-violel rays. Thecur]i<^t- 
known luminous paint was ' Bologna phos¬ 
phorus \ which consists of impure barium 
sulphide prepart'd by Jieuting barium sulphate 
with eiirlMin. The sulphkles of culeiuni iirui 
stnintiiim are also used, and iH'have in a similar 
iiiaiiner. A luminous paint w'hieh will eontinue 
to glow' in the dark indelmilely and d(K*s not 
iietsl to he exposed to liglit is maile by ineor- 
|M>r:ititig a very Htnall fpiuntity of a radium 
eoiii(NKmd w*it)i a phosplioreseent Hul>stun(*c. 
Such paints are now used ftir illuiriimiting gun- 
sigbtH, enmpassc*K, and other instruments when 
used at night. 

Lump-fls* ..r Sucker ((V/<7o/>Mriw tiimpus), 
a spiiiy-fimieu fish, s<i named from the elmn- 
siiiess of its form. The back is arched 'iral 
sharp, the 1 h‘U\ flat, the body covered witli 
immeroiis bony tubercles, and Mie ventral tins 
inodifled into a sucker, by means of whh'h it 
adheres w'itli great force to any substuiiee to 
w'hh'h it appl)(*K itself. Befort* the spawning 
season it is of a brill^mt eriiiiHon colour, iniiighxl 
with orange, purple, and blue, but afteiw'urds 
changes to a tliill blue or lead colour. The eggs 
are guarded by the male It lias Inxm known to 
attain the weight of 2n " "Md its llesh is very 
line at some seasons, tin nigh insipid at others. 
It freqiienls the nor rn seas and is also called 
Coek-paitdte, l,Hmp‘fniekrr, uiul Seu-rnvt. •* 

Lunacy, in law. Lunatics are not legally 
it's^MHisible for their acts, bu'. before the law*, 
all tK'rsons are eonsidonal sane until the con¬ 
trary is provcxl. In I'.nglund, w'heri it uptx:ara 
that at the time of committing a erirninal act 
the accused w'os insane, u special verdict. 

* guilty but insaneis returiied, and tho accuia^ 
is nxiiitted to eusttnly during the king's pleasure. 
If, ttiough sane at the time of the offence, he is 
insane when brought to trial, the trial is not 
proceedtMl with, but he is detained in custody 
during the king’s pleasure. In the affairs of a 
lunatic the ('niw-n is, by law, trustee of the 
estate, and powers of udmiiiist ration are vested 
in the Liml Chaiteellor. When a pc^rson i' sent 
to a lunatic asylum, the |>enM>ii M’luUng the lunatic 
niitst obtain certillcates of lunacy, under the 
proper forms, from two ine<iieal men. Tlie 
lunatic can doniaiid an ]iic|uiry into his case 
U'forr a jury by petition to the Lord Chancellor, 
such inquiry to be conOned to the question 
wlicthcr the alleged lunatic is of unsound miod 
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and incapable of condurtin^ hiH own ufTairs. 
\V1iat constitutes irrcspoiiKibility is still a (Kant 
t)f much obscurity. In Scotliind the cure and 
ciisbaiy of lunatics iHdoiijt to the C'nurt of Si'ssh>ii» 
and nn examination of un ullcj^ccl hiiiattc is hcUl 
before a judj^c and jury. 

Lunatic Asylums, houses established for 
tlie trcAti!U*tit of insane |H*rHon8. Some are 
established by law, others by the endowments 
of <'fiatiUiblo donors, while tdhers ure private 
ivdablishments. Until near the close of the 
eij^htiTnth century many lunutU'S were all(»w<Hl 
to wiinder ut lar^^e, exposed to all the arbitrary 
cruelty to w'hieh their defenceless condition made 
them liable, while those who were c^>nllniHl in 
iiKyhiins w'erc in a kUII worse (*uso. Uhains, 
w'hippin^, and eonllncment in dark dun^i'ons 
were ainon^ the ordinary (Us<'ipUiie of these 
(^tuhlisaineiits. Although the ehtef eredit for 
uivio^ a in<»re hiimeii siiid ivaK(»iiahlc (rratiiieiit 
is due to tlie (^oak»rs the ndormution 

4>f this i.:M}'d(j)a! -i.oeni ues in France 

IfV ':r •. i b<t^u(a.-ut physh'iiin; and 

ic ! >. t.'ir'iauHiila; f iptiry in 1HI5 into 

'h< ha (ail s hrhcriu 'iscd in Junutie 
as\ linns t. d to a \ hti* .niaal improvement, 
laiiuitje a.syh.ris, wOet >nl)lic or private, ure 
now nmier t.(i * eoi k (>r olliirrs appointed under 
speeial siait (s, a:. ‘tlKv< iniist Ik' visitcHl at 

leicst oiUT f ye.i * .Ural and lc}(ul visitors. 

The ffoneral con.. id hpmlie asylums is now 
l)roi.,,ht mure Tuioiiy with humanity, 

hill eurni'st, eff ^ naide to iiitrodiK'c 

reforuiH, sti ...4 1 >i .ic more enieienl treat¬ 
ment of iii^:’iii. . . ita vrly and more hopeful 
sUiji^es Ilf '!c ■ ijr’ ''iolenee and undue 

eoereion h».,‘ n 1 lera *y almndonc'd, per- 
Auasiou :i .•) ' r f '*‘d on for the eontml 

of the pati;’ulv . r.'os hcrvu'es and recn'ii- 
tion.s of vari» i.’s ki,., ►.* juc c.Ko providtfl. 

Lund, an me i> >.* i.iwn of Mahno, Swi'deii, 
buid to ha\i **ti v ihy stronj^thold in flic 
tenth centcy * llie first bishop w^ts 

appointed, aie'. M' hishoprie was chwateif 

into an archi^t^ • . The university was 

founded ill Itifk^. ' *1 toinaiiCMpic etithf'drul 

was l•onKt*(Tall■d ji; ' l*oji. (Itf20), 22,827. 

Lundy Island, i.sland of Devonshin*, 
Knfrhiiid. at the cnti'cii of the BrisUd ('Imiincl, 
2} mites Inn^ and 1 mill firoad; aitut, alsait KKM) 
acres. 1* lH'lon;;ed t<ilhe pirate family of Mariseo, 

• w*ho budv a eoAtle and round tourers. The isluiul 
is (franit<. Tin n* ure two fj^^hthouses. 'i'he 
family of llruve.n owned the island from 1813 
tr* llilO, but it was Ijou^ht in 1U17 by A. L. 
Christie, rof). 40, 

LUnebur^ (lii'ne-bMr/i), a town of Hanover, 
Fnusia, on the llmetuiu, with a thirteenth* 
«K!ury town house, gypsum- and limc-cpiurrics, 
and a Milt-niiiie, Pop. 27,720. 


Lundville, a low*n of Meurltie-et-MoHclIe, 
Kraiuv, ut. the ('onlluenee of the Vezouse and 
Meiirthc. 'riie IVaivof Luntivllle lictwcen Kranro 
and .Xtistria was signal in Luni^ville, flrcl Feh., 
1801, During the Kurojai^fm War the town wiw 
occupied by the Ctcrmuns (Aiig. 1U14), but m'iis 
evacuated in Si'ptemtx'r of that year. Pop. 
25.5fM). 

Lungs, the sole breathing organs of rc'ptiles, 
birds, mammals, and in part, of amphibians 
(frogs, newts, &e.), tlio tatter foi'iiiN bn^athlng 
in early life by briuiebiie or gills, and nflerwiirtlH 



'ITu: l.iinst with the lli’&rl aful ita Plnod-vcaaola 


'II1C lun{m are turned to the hide Hficl the rK'iiCMidtuin re¬ 
moved to ^ow the heart, a. a, t Jp|>f’r and lower lohi^n of lufl 
lunir. H, B, 11, Upp r. middle, and lower lol>(*ti of liaht lung. 
C, Tnuhea. |), Anh of jiorla K. Siip*ni>r vena tnvw. 
F.i’ulmuriary artery, u, belt, and if, lught auiirle. K, Kight 
vcntritie. m, Inferior vena imvm. N. Dehcendihg Morla. 
j. Innominalr artery, i, Hitfht, and 4, hefl (ommori CHCitid 
.ftcry. t, Kighi, and 5, I»iTt auhtlaMan lulery. h,ft, Hitfht 
tod left innommate vun. 7 and g, >.ef( and mtht iiitetnal 
jugulAf vcina. H and 10, l.cft nnd tight aulMUMan vi'ina, 
II, 12, n. I'vft pulmonary artviy, tjroiidiua, tind >vm. 
14. 15, 16, (tight pidriKiiiary hfonchu'*, aitciy, and viio. 

partly or entirely by lungs. The (‘Hsenflai itlt'a 
of a lung is lhal of a sac conmitinicaling with 
the atmoHphcrc by means of a tube, the trficfica 
or windpipe, through wJiich iiir is a«liiiitU‘d bj 
the organ, and flirougfi sfnifdiiral |K*eiilmrilics 
to its jnliifialc parts, tlit' air serving hi sufijify 
t>xygen ’o the blood and to remove earlHMtie 
lU’itl. Ill tfie Mammalia, iiieliMling man, the 
ItingH are eonfined to amJ fr(*ely suspendfsi in 
the cavity of the timriix <»r elu^t, which is com> 
pit'tely Hcpiirafecf from the alMhaninal <*av}fy fry 
the muscular diaphragm or * midriff*. In nuiii 
the fuugs ure inatie up <if horicy(y)inl>dike <h*1Is 
whirl] receive their supply of air thrtaigh the 
bremehittJ lulics. If u bmnclitul tiilKMS trws’d, it 
is foumi to leuil into u ptMsage which «livldt*s 
and stilKlivides, leading off Into air-cellH. The 
wulb of these air*ccUH comUt of thin, elastic*, 
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<*onri('rtivf‘ tisNiir^ Uinnif^h whirli run sniull of hurtly annual, perennial, aiui hulf-8hrubtiy 


hlcMMi-vt^HHrlN in ooniirelion with tlic pulmonary 
artery jiihI veiriH. liy tliiM arrangeineni the blocNl 
IN hniii^ht into ecintiul with, ami lM!C‘onicfl 
pijiillefj by means of the air. The impure bkxKl 
ent(*rM at. the root of the lun^ thnuiKli the jmb 
fiioiuiry artery at tlie ri^ht aide of the heart, and 
passes fait puriliefl thnaigti the |Milrnniiary veiiifl 
towards the left side of the heart. ll<»th lunfpi are 
eiK'loserl in a delicate meinbrane called the 
p/eurn, whi<*h foriiiN a kind of double sac that 
oil one side lines the ril»s and part of the bn*ast- 
hone, and on the other side surroumls the hint;. 
l*]eijnsy arises from iiinuinrimtion of this mem* 
hrane. Tin* lunf(s are situated one on eaeh sule of 
the heart, the upper part of eaeh Ills into the 
upper eorner of the ehest. alMUit an ineh uImivc 
lla‘ eollar-hone, while the hasi* of eaeh rest.s 
the fliaphra^iii. The riftht lun^ is shorter ami 
hroadiT than the left, wliieh cxtendK ilownwards 
further hy the breadth of u rib. Kiieh hii)>; ex- 
hihilN a hniad division into an iipiMT and lower 
portion or the division iK'in^ marked hy 

a deep cleft whieli runs ilownw'urds ohli(|uely lo 
the front of the or^aii; and in the ease of the 
ri^lit lun^ there is a further division at ri^hl 
angles lo the iimtn elefi. Thus the left hm^ has 
two, wiiitst the rt^ht lun^ has thre^e IoIm's. 
These a^iiiri are <tiNi<{e<t into hhiilrs whieli iiieas* 
ure from | t«i ( ineh in diameter, and I'oiisist of 
uir-eells, hlooil-vessels, iht\'c‘s, lymphatie ve.Hsels, 
anil the tissue hy wliu'li the lobules themselvi'S 
art* IniuikI to^'ther. The elastieity of the lun^ 
hy wliieh they expand utal ex|H*l the air is due 
to the eontraetih* tissues fouml in the hroiiehial 
tuiK*s and air-eells, this elastieity aided 

by a delit'ute, <*laslie, siirfuee-tissiie. (See 
iivsjn’raiion.) The hint's ure |K»]>iilarly tcrmetl 
* li};hls lieeause they arc the lightest organs 
in the iMsly, ami float wh<*n plaeed ii\ water, 
extM'pt when they are <lis<‘UM‘d: a ehuriieteristic 
t<*Nl w'hieli is applied in inedieal jurisprudenee to 
deterininc whether an infant has rt*s|)ire<l or not. 

Lun^worti Pulmomirin iiat. onl. 

linragiiaura*, n (smiiiion garden Itow'cr, having 
rt'fl and purple tiihiilar blossoms, luul leaves 
s|M‘el\l<'fl like di.seiisetl lungs, hence an oid- 
fahhamed rt‘ine<iy in pulmonary dist'ust's. 

l.uf>erca"lia, a Uoman festival srelebratcii 
uunuuily in honour of ljii{H'reus, an luicient 
paMorul giid, afterwards identilled with the 
Areadiiiit l*aii. It was (H'lehruted on the 15th 
Fell, at the l.upt'real. a grotto in the I'alatine 
Hill at Htime. («oats were' snerillml, and tw'o 
youths were arrayed in the skins. With thongs 
ill their hands they run through the slrecis of 
the eity striking all |K*rsons they met. particu¬ 
larly women, wlut iH'lieved timl u blow from the 
thong prevenlcfl sterility. 

Lupine fLutiinuKl. a very extensive genus 


plants, s<imc‘ of which arc cultivated in gardens 
for the sake of their gaily-coloured flow'crsr 
They belong to the iiat. ord. Legurninosa.*.* 

Lu'pulin, the line yellow fiowdcr of hops, 
w'hieh (contains the bitter primipic. It consists 
of little round glands, which arc found U|M)n 
the stifiulcs and fruit, and is obtained by drying, 
healing, and then sifting the hotw. It is largely 
used in medicine. 

Lupus is the most common form of tubcT- 
eulosis of tlic skin. It ap|x*urK as yellowish- 
brow*a areas, alxiiit the si/c of a hemp-seed, 
which usually run togetlier, funning irregular 
pati'hes. They ure in the tnie .skin, and the 
epidermis runs unhrokeii <»ver them. Later 
the condition inav take on ilifTcrcnt varieties, 
aciKirding to com|dfralions and secondary 
changes. The most eomnion situation for lupus 
to lie foimd is Hk* fuee, wheit* it usually Ingiiis 
at the edge of tlic iiosi' or eyelids, spreading 
mil wards in the skin. It is also frequently seen 
in the neek, but inav oeetir in the skin of anv 
part of the iMidy. It spreads slowly, hut, if 
left untreated, leads to miieh destriietion o( 
tissue and disHgurenieiit. The iiiosl satisfactory 
methods of trcatnieiit are X-rays, Fiiiseii light, 
or radium. 

Luray C^avem, a stuhu-tile eaveni of Vir¬ 
ginia, I'nitiHl States, near the \illage of Luray, 
discovered in Aug., 1H7H, hy Andrew .1. CamplM'll. 
It is 2tiU feet deep and eleidriejilly lighted. 

Lurcher, a dog that lies in wait for game, as 
hares, rabbits, parlriilges, &c., drives them into 
nets, runs them dow’n, or seizes them. This 
s)H'<‘ies of dog is said to lx* a cross Ix'tween the 
collie and the greyhound, and i.H mure used hy 
poac'hers than hy s|H>rtsmen. * 

Lurgan, a murket-tow'n of County Armagh, 
Lister. The tow'ii was founded hy William 
Dniwnlow in the reign of .Tames 1, and the house 
of his ancestors (the liords Lurgan)* an Kli/.a- 
Ix'thaii iiuiiiHion, is near. The tow'n is noted for 
its linen maiuifuetureK. IVip. 12.(KH). 

Lurlstan', a iiiountuiimus pmviiu'c of Western 
I'rrsia, with nii area of about 20,(MN) sq. miles. 
It is named after the Luri, a ra<*c divided into 
many tribes, all migrator>' and w'arlikc. The 
only town is Khorr&nmbad, situated in a fniitfiil 
plain south of llanmdun. Top. about 000,000. 

Lusa'tia (Ger. /Aitixi'/zh un extensive region 
of Genuuny, now* included portly in Prussio,. 
partly in Saxony. 

Lushal UUls, u wild ilistrict on the north-cast 
frontier of India, lying along the snuthern side 
of the ^Vssain district of Cachar, the cost side of 
the Itengul district of Chittagong, uml extending 
on the east into Burmuli. Tills territory is 
occupied by numerous nomadic tribes called 
Lusliais or Kiikis, who, since the cx|xxlition oX 
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1871, ha#c been Kiibmissive to British rule. Tlic 
diiftrict WHS uniiexint by Brituin in Tlic 

natives bring down to the iimrkels on the plains 
^vory,,raw cotton, bcos'-wux, and caoutchouc. 

Lusignan, a town of Vienne, Fraiur, with 
an eleventh > century chun'h which arost* from 
a monasU*ry chii|xd founded there atmut 
The House (tf Lusignaii pruvid<*«i kings l)oth of 
Cj^'prus and of Jerusalem thiring the CnisudeH, 
and kings of .\rmeniu bcta'<x*n 1340 and 1«175. 

'H’op. 

Lusitania, the iineient name of a large Ut>nian 
proviiux*, comprising mtKlcrn Portugal and the 
proviiufi of KHtttMimduni, with |mrt of lA*«m, 
Spain. Tlie inhabitants were a Spanish tribe 
known us the Lusitani, and wen? brave and war- 
like in their n^sistume to the Homan invusion. 

^ M(^ri<la, the ancient Juf*usia Kmt'rita was the 
Uoiiuin eapilal, but. (Hisijm (Lisbon) was the 
chief (own i»f the Lusitani. 

Lute, a stringed musical iiistnitneiil of the 
guitar kind, formerly very |M>pular in Kiimpe. 
It rotisists of four parts, vir.. the table or belly 
nith a large soimd*liole in the liiiddle; the iHidy, 
ribbed like a iiielrm, ba\ing nine or ten ribs or 
divisions; tlie ni'ek, wliieli lias nine or ten slops 
or frtds whieli divide the strings into semitones; 
and the head <ir cross, in which art* fitted the 
pegs or screws for tuning the strings, of which 
there are live or six pairs, each pair timed in 
octaves or imisons. The strings are slntt'k by 
the tingt'rs of Hit* right band and slopptsl on 
the fn*t4i bv lbt»sc of the li'ft. The lute, known 
to the old l^gyptiuns, uas udttpted by the Per- 
Riiins, from whom it passeti to the AralM. The 
latter jntrodmrd it iiitt» Spain, and tliiring the 
fourteentli century it Wiis introduced into other 

^Luropean etniidries. 

Luther (lo’ther; tier, pnm. lo'l<*r), Martin^ 
Protestant reformer, iMirn at Kisleben 1483, 
and died their 1548. Ills father, a miner in 
liuniblc eirciirnslumxsi. HrMUi after Marlin's birth 
removed with his family to Manslleld, where 
young Martin was brotigbl up, piously but*with 
some severity. At the age of foiiiUHni he uas 
sent to selitKd at Magdi'hiirg, wheiic'o he wiia 
sent in 141)1) to Kim'iiueb. In )5<I1 he entered the 
L^niversilv of ICrfiirt, aial in 1505 rerei%"e<l the 
degree of Master. Almiit this time he disein’ercsl 
in the library of the iiriivorsity a Latin Bible, 
and found, to his no small rielight, tliut it con¬ 
tained niorc^ than the exe(;r|itsr in eornmon iim*. 

' He was destined by bis father t4> the law, but 
his more intimah* aeqiiaiiitanec with the Bible 
induced him to turn his atteiitiun to the study 
of divinity, with the A'iew of entering inomistie 
life. Contrary to the w'ish<’S of his father, he 
entered the monastery of the Augiistines at 
Erfurt in 1505. In 1507 he was cfinsceraUrd 
priest, and in L'lOH, by the influence of his patnm. 


Stuiipitz, who was pisivlneiul of the Order, he 
was made prori*s}M)r of philosophy* in the new 
I'niversity of WittenlierK- In 1510 he visitisl the 
(snirt of Po|M* IsH) X at Home on biisinesM (sm- 
ueeHxt with the Onler. Het.nming to IVitUudxTg, 
he was made Doctor of Theology (15Pi). At 
that time he had no controversy with the 1*oi>e 
or tlie Church, but the arrival tu 1517 of Jntiii 
Tet/.el in Witteidierg tuiliiig inilnigrnoini for 
sins roused the liery energy of Liitlier, ami 
eaiiscil him to draw' up his famous proUrst in 
ninety-live propositions, which he nailiMl tu the 
ehureli-dcMir in VVittenlH;rg. The result was 
that the sale of iiululgtMici*s ccaseil. Tetrad fled, 
and a grtnit religious I'ommotton spreiul ra]»idly 
through (UTiiinny. Luther wiw summoncit to 
Horne to t'xplain his heretical prooeedings, but 
refuiMHl to go; nor w'crc the efTorls of ('urdlnal 
Cajetaii able to elTt'cL a nToiailiation Ixdween 
him and the Po|m‘. His ilispuU* with Dr. Ivek 
at Leip/.ig in 1510, in wliieb be detiotmee<l iii- 
iliilgeiurs amt <|uestioned the authority of the 
t'o|H', was followeil in 1520 by u Hull of una- 
tbeinu' a doeumeiit whieli Luther biirued 
publicly ill WiltenlaTg. This open dellaiiee of 
l{ome re<|iiired him to vindicate bis eoiidiii't, 
wliic'h he <lid in ii pamphlet uddr(*Hsed t.o the 
Christian Nobles of (bTriiaiiy, with the result 
that many of the worthiest rallied to his iiid 
When Kiimiiioiied appear before the (fcrm-o 
KmjHTor, CImrIes V, ut llu I >iet of Worms (15? 1 >, 
Luther appeared, aeko'^^hnlged bm writings, 
made an eio(|ueiit defenc'c, but refiiscNl to rec'urit. 
When lie rettnul in triumph from WoriiiN, he 
was met by a friendly (rmip of soldiers Ixdoiigiiig 
tt» Frederick the l''Jeelf»r of Saxony, who con¬ 
veyed him to tlie castle of Wartburg, where be 
lay in eoiieeulmeiit for nearly a year, lien* be 
mployisl bis time in trarmlaling the New 
T<*slanient into (teriiian, but when he heard that 
distiirbuiM'i’S bad lN‘<*ri excited in Wittenberg 
on the (pieKtinii of images, he isuild no longer 
iM'ar the r<*sfraiu( of irmetion. Heturning siict- 
denly, and at great danger to himself, Luther 
Nueeeeded in <{iiietifig the |M‘ople by means of a 
wise amt patient imMlerulioti. In 152k lie laid 
aside his (*owl us u priest of the Homan Chiireh, 
and in 1525 ni/irrh'fl Cathurhia von Bora, one 
of nine nuns w'lio had n*riotim'efl their txdigioiis 
vi»ws under his teaehing. The wisdom of (his 
marriage was iloiibted liy his friends, but the 
companionship of his wife and six ehildreii eon- 
tribuU'd greatly to the bappimfss of the reformer. 
From tlic year 1521 Luther had Ix-eii busy 
traiiHlatiiig the Bible into (^ennan with the aid 
of Melanebthon and others, and the grc'Ut task 
was (*ofiiplctcd in 1534. This importaril work, 
taken in conneiiion with the Bndestanl t'on- 
frasion tiimic ut Angsliiirg in 15!in, S(*rvexl to 
<*st;ibbsli the reformer's doeirines in (^crniiiny, 
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iind ctoHC'd i}i(* iirifxirtant |mrl. of liia puhlu* lire, friuiii, udjoiniiif; the Gran(l*I)uehy of LAxeinburg, 


llo hoM'CVcr, till the end hia private* 

work of teiicrluiiKi pr<‘fU'hici/(, and writing 'I'hc 
iiuiaNivc eliuruetor of the (teriiiuii rehadter lay 
iiJori^ Kinipic liiu'a, and found its full and direct 
cxprcHhion in his weak.- JlinMOORAniv: A. ('. 
McC*iff(‘rt, Martin Luthm the Man and his 
IforA:; If. (iriNur, Lulfier; If. K. .facuhs. Alar/m 
Luther: the Hero of the itejornuitum, 

Lutherans, the adlierentM of Luther, a term 
now fipplu’d to one of tlie great Hcetions into 
wtiich tiie ProtcNtant Church on the eontinent 
of VhirofK! iR divided, the other hewing know'n as 
Itie ileforined or CalviniNtfl. I'iie doctrinal h> stein 
of the Lutheran Chiirc;h iH contained in the 
AugHhiirg ConfexHion ((|.v.), und other doeu* 
iiieiitH, including the two eatcchi.sinN of Luttier. 
The fuudanicntul dm*trine is that we are JiiMtilied 
hefore (tod, not through any iiicrits of our own, 
but tlirough faith in IIIh Son. In tlic euehurist 
the belief of the LutheraiiM ik known as cofiMuh- 
Nlanlialion (q.v.). LutiicraiiiNin cNtcndeil in tin* 
time of Hr founder over the greater part of 
(•eriiiany, mid heemne uIko the cKtatilihlKMl 
religion of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
The inemlH'rHtiip of the LutheraiiH is cNtiinated 
at UO,(NHI,tKMb In Amcriea they have a iiiendier- 
dliip or2,UU/2U5 (11117). 

Luton, a miinieipal iHirough of lledfordshire, 
Kiigtand, on the Hiver Lea, once tlie centre t»f 
the Ktruw-ptaitiiig induNlry, eommemoratetl by 
the Plait llall (formerly the straw'-pluit market). 
liUlon is the uni'icnt. Lm//onr. Pop. (11121), 
r>().077. 

Lutterworth, a town of Leief>stershire, on the 

Swift. In the ehureli of St. Marv .U*hn WvelirTe 

• ♦ 

was rector from LMT-t to 1;1H L and the top of the 
pri'senl carved tmk pulpit is stated to la* part 
of Wveliffe’s. lb* was Iniried at Lutlerwortli 
(1;IH7), but his ashes wert' suhseipiently thrown 
into the Swift (1128). i*op. IIMMl. 

LUtzen, u town of Prussian Saxony. At 
liUlzen (•UKtavuR .VdolfdiUH of Swi'den defeated 
Wallenstein (lUtli Nov., lU:t2). In \HU\ Itie allied 
liiiMHian and PniH.siiin armie.H timler Wittgenstein 
aiifl llliielier attacked Na|M>leon as the Kiem^li 
wen* <‘ntertng IdlUen. After a leiTilie battle 
NatH)leon was %ietoriou.s. Pop. -HISO. 

Luxenibourft (luk-saii-lNir). Kran^ois Henri 
tie Monlm<»reney<Houteville, Du<‘ de, iVlarHiial itf 
b'r'uiee, lH»rn 1028. dietl lie was relaU*d 

to uiul u close asNoeiate of ('ond<\ with whom he 
engagetl in tlie Fronde, mul IhiUi dtx) to Spain. 
LuzeinlHuirg was paidonetl in IfkMl, and in lUUH 
>erve<l under Condi^. He defeafal William of 
Orungt' (1872), and U'carno fmnous hy a retreat 
from Ctit'chl, defeating WilUain, then King 
(Willmin HI)of Kngland, againnt I«eu7.c (1001), 
Steenkirk (liiU2). and Ntxrrwiiidcn (lUUU). 

Luxenibourit, a btaitherlv provinct' of Dcl- 


with which it was united until 1844). It is 
mountainous (Ardennes), and is the least l>opip 
I 0 U 8 dUtric't of Helgium. Area, 1700 sqr miles; 
)M>p. (1UI0), 231,2(KI. 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of, an inde- 

tiendeiit state Ixirdercd l)y Hhenish Prussia, 

France, and Uelgiiirn. It forms jmrt of the 

Ardemust Plateau, and drains ahiiosi entirt^ly 

inhi th<‘ Moselle l)asin. I'he inhabitants an* 

Ti’Utonie, but Fn'neli-N)>raking, ami the prc> 

dominant relighm is lloinan Catholicism. Mining 

is the principal lndu.stry, but agriculture is fairly 

extensive. Area, UDl) sq. miles; |Kip. (1010), 

2i»:t,824. The tenth-century eounlship of Lut- 

/.elhurg was erected into a Duchy in 1054 us 

Liixemhurg, and from alioiil IMIO imtil 144*H 

l.uxeinhurg harmed a part of the Holy Homan * 

J''mpir(’. Helween 1413 and 1500 it was united to 

Hurgimdy. Tin* present. (trand-Diiehy forms the 

eastt*rii half of tlie old Dtiehy of Ltixeoilairg. and 

wa> Spiinisti iiaiids from l.‘>00 to 1714, wiien 

it pi4S'>ed to Austria, changing over again in 

171K» to the French, witli whom it remained 

until ISl.’i. t*\ the Congress of Vu'iinu it was 

raised from a Diiehy t<i a (hand-Duehy and 

iiK'luded (until 1800) in the (h’rmaii ('onfeilera- 

tion. Hy the 'I'reaty of lioiuton (1807) it was 

deelan*d neutral l<Trilorv with a separate ad- 

mmisiration. On tin* <leulh of William II.' of 

Holland (IHfHi) .la* (iraiid-Duke .Adiilf of Nassau 

(1817~11N).>) sue(‘eefl<‘«l a eigning (iraiid-Duke, 

und he in turn was folk j>v his son William. 

» 

During the Kiiropean Vur Luxemburg was 
overrun hy (h‘rman troops (Kl -2nd Aug., 1014), 
and plnnderett of raw* malenal and food. It was 
evacuated on 11th Nov., 1018, jiiul a referendum 
tnki'ii in 1010 plaeett tlie slate under tlie («rand‘« 
Duchess Chartotti* (horn 1800). who siieeeeded 
her sister (alidicated) 111 dan.. 1010. Tlie (>rand- 
Diietiy is governed hy a Cliamher of Deputies, 
and a Caiiintd t'onsisting of the Minister of State' 
and four Direetors-(teii<*raI. The state is in 
4’(Hinomiealtianee with Helgium. ( f. U. Putnam, 
/.a.rewfinrg and her Srifihhoars'. (i. Henw'iek. 
The (irand Dnehtj 0 / Lua'i'mfHotrfi and .'/s People, 

Luxemburg, a town and eapilal of the 
(•rand Diieliy of Liixenilairg, formerly ImIzcU 
burg. It was oikv u fortrt'ss of tlie (ierinati 
Cmifisleration. and the fortilh'utions, partly cut. 
out of solid rock, were demolished tind<T the 
Trt'aty of Ixmdon (1807), tnily the Spanish 
towers ami a fi^w* ruins now remaining. The 
eoastriietion of these* wi>rks oe<‘Upu*ii .548) years 
(iilxuit 13i:)-184Mi), and the site is now a public 
park. PtqV 20,355. 

Luxeull, n town of Hnuie-SuOne, France, the 
ancient Lixovium, etdcbrutcii fur its baths. Pop. 
5000. 

Luxor. Six: Kgi/pi\ Karnak; Thebes, 
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Lux» ItA nainc of two cities of Pnlostinr, one 
of wiiich won Beth-ol, iiiut the other n iiithorto 
■ lyiidcntiflcii Ilittitc city (JudgeSt i, 2.'I-2U). The 
site is believed to be that of the 

pri‘8crit Bcitiu, a inisi^rablc place of Rome .*U)0 
inhabitanU. 

Luzon, the of the l^hilippine Islands. 

There are several x'oIcKnie jK^iks risirijf‘nUive 

40y0 feet. 70)0 fet‘1). A niilw^ay runs 

*frvm Manila to lanj^aye'*!! (>ulf (ofieiied 18b2). 

The iMtpplalion C'onipHses alMirif^itial Negritos, 

Filipinos, and Chinese, with a Kuro|KMiii eohniy 

and Hotiie :{(KK) Ainerieans. Jliee, iiiuiiila, hemp, 

tobacco, coffee, and ginger are pnidumJ, aiai 

elMuiy is supplied hy the afTorested interior. 

Manila is the capital, other towns (with their 

p(>IMi.) bi'ing lantiig (lU.OOn), Albay (tihtKK)), 

- Vigaii (]8,(MMI), and Naga (iri.tMMt). Area, 

•tO.MI't .s(t. niilcs-; pop. ahont —Cf. 

C. (‘row. ,imrrirn and th- Philippim's, 

Lyautcy, Hnbni, Marshal J'Vaiicf', 

.McttdHT of Xcarlt'iuic and Fn-nch 

cfiloiiial adniiiiistralor, was Isirn a* Namy in 

lie giMdualt'd flout St. C\r in iH7.7 os 

lii'Utenaiit of ehasMMii's a pil'd, and saw serx ut 

in AlgiTia (ISSU o). 'runkift (IHUI- 7). and 

Madagascar (ISllT-U, IIHHI being appointed 

brigadi<‘r-g( iit'ial in llKin aia' leral of division 

10 1!HI7. In MM2 he Ir'i a dent-(haieral of 

Moroeeo (Frciieh .s{ihei .1 (hroiiglioiil the 

Knro|H'an ^Va^. excep' a<-en t!iMi and I8tli 

May. I1M7, wjien he u * Mt the War Ollii'e, 

l.vantev cen lofidaled Freneh inthicnee in 
• « 

.Moroeeo and .^aiiud tli< ntiKwerviiig loyalty of 
the native ctnet ■* reeeivcil the haloii of 11 

marshal in Fi h.. . Ills httres tin Timhin d 

dv Madai*asi'ftr aei piitjlished in two voltinics 
ii»'ring MI22. 

Lycan'tliropy (tir. a wolf, uimI aidhropos, 
a main, a lu het Miat is verv widi'spri'ail among 
nod «*f the peop ■ in all parts of the earth, 
both in aiteienl tniM.s and at liie present, day, 
that critain > diYidnaJs fiavc the power^ <tf 
IranHfbrniiiig 1h melM's, 01 of iMring tmiisforined 
against tin ir will, into woIvcm for tigers, cats, or 
•dher <'4iiiii\o.es) who roam atimod and iidliet 
injnru's u|hiii huinuti beings or duinu/"' to their 
pro)HTly, and then rcsnnie their Imman 
and ehuratder. Such lirliefs are hold at tin' 
present day in parts of Kiir<i|M', in Kgy)»t ami 
Western Asia, in .Aswiin tuid Cliina, uitd in 
.Xmeriea. Lyeunthropy. nr tlieMjelief in wert*' 
wolves or wcrranimuls, is scry ancient. So fur 
as cun In? diHC'civeri'il, the l«rlief ciriginuf^Ml frrnn 
the ancient Kg>'ptian myth that when the 
(ircat Mother was iin;)f-lUsl to destroy mankind 
to avenge their Hins, she ossiuncd the form of a 
lioncRR and was ealkd the l)t«troyer (Sekhtnei). 
Set Wfrni'^lf. 

Lycao'nia, an ancient district of Asia Miikfr, 


Bitiiatod ladwtHMi (hilatia, Ciialia, Cappiutmdu, 
and iNaiiria, of which the (•apiliil sviim Jo<inium 
(Koiiia), wliieli was said hy Xc*nophon to l)e 
a tow*n of Fhrygiii, hut is loeated in Lyeiuniia by 
all other wrilei's. It wiu viHited hy Faul and 
ItaraabaH eomiiig from AntUK'h of Pisidia (.'ids, 
xtv, 1), and is now inehidcd in the vituyet of 
Konia. 

Lychnis (lik'nis), a genus of usually ereet, 
annual, biennial, and )x*n'iiniiil IutIm, lielongiiig 
to the nut. ord. MuryophylhuH'ie, or pinks. Some 
of them iH'ur beautiful iUiwent. The senrlet 
lyehnis, ruggc'd mhin, and rose eaiiipion arc 
wtII known. 

Lycla, an aneient miiritiine provinee in the 
south of Asia Minor, iMHinded by ('aria on the 
west, Pamphylia on the east, luitl Pisidia iitid 
Phrygia on the north. It was eoloniml hy the 
(•reeks at a very early |H‘riod. and its hislorieiil 
iiiliabilant.s were (treeks, though with a inixtiiiv 
of aboriginal bluuiL 

Lycoper'don, a genus of h'lmgi, group (iSuN> 
Irotnyeeles, commonly eiilled in{IJ‘ballH, In u 
young Mate they aix' edifde. 

Lycoph'ron, iMini at Chaleis, in KtilKea, a 
(•reeiati poet and gnuiiiiiariaii, the author of 
several trogeilies, who lived at Alcxiiiidria, 28U 
n.o. SiiiduN gives Uk* titles of tw-cni.y ol his 
tragedies, but of all his wrilitigh then* n'riiaJoN 
only his Cassandra (Alexandra), an ianihi< 
pfM'iii of uhoiit l.’iOd lines It is a eoiitifiiUAi 
Holihxpiy, in which ('ass«i>i.lra predicls the fuli 
<if Troy and the fate of ail the heroes ami 
hcroiiicN who shared its ruin. 

Lycopo'cllum, a genus of plants fif the nut. 
ord. Lytvipiaiiaeea*. .Six Kpe<*ii‘H are found in 
tlrituiii, of w1h<*Ii t.iie most t'orispicaioiis is the 
/ rtavaiam or c'oiiimoii elub>ino.ss, the yellow 
|swder in the spon's of which lainis explosively, 
aiiil is used for produeing Iheiitiieal liglitiiing. 
Jt. is kiuiwn as lyeoptNie or vt'getable hriiimtoiie, 

Lycopods, or LycopodiuleH, om* of the 
priiiiarv siilMlixiskais of (he Mteridophylii, 
(‘haraeteri/.cd hy the Ntmill, Kpiniily arranged 
leaves and tlx* relatively bulky s|Mirangiii, 
borne on the up|M'r surface, or in the axils of 
speeial lea\es aggrcg:itr‘d into teriiiiiial ixiites. 
The ty|M’>geriiiK is f.y<‘opnrlium, with alsMit KMi 
spc*f*ies. Another M-etioii of the gr<ajp, in which 
each lc*ar la-ars a /iga/e, eomprisi's S<*laginellii, 
with .V8I Kpeeies, nioMly tropical NliJule-plariU, 
an<t iMctes: also the inifiortaiit fossil families 
Ix'pidodeiidn'ii' and .Sigillarieir, whieli consisted 
fif large trees. 'I'lie living I.yeo|MMlM are small 
her)Mie«'oiiH plants, intiabiting heuttiR, imsirs, 
and wofsls, or growing epiphyticHlIy. 

l.ycur'gUH, the great legislator of the loiee- 
d.'cinotiiuns, was the Min of Kurionius, King of 
Sparta. Ills history eonimeiiix's w'ith the year 
BUR Ji.c., when Im' might have usur|>ed the throne 
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on tin* (Ii'hM) of liiv hnitlKT* )>iii prrfrrririf^ to 
^iianl IIh* kin^<lorii f(»r tin* tiiilNirn chilfl of tho 
liiMrr, lir <li>vole<l hiuiHi'lf to llir htinty of 
latioii. On lijn ncplicw U'PoniiiiK of hy<iir- 
^iiK tniM'lltril into i'rviv, uml Asia, and 

thus pri'pan'fl tninsrlf to ^ivc Sparta tha lawK 
whi<‘li hav<‘ naidcTf'd his naiiu* iinrnnrta). 1IU 
ot)jr<‘l. was to rr^iilatc* tlir inanriprs tiK wi'll as 
tlif ^ovrriinirnl, and to f<»rin a warrior nalaai, 
in wliirli no privaii* intrrt'st slioiilil pri'vail livcr 
tin* pulilir ^ood. It is said tluit J^ycMir^us |mt- 
stiadcd ttiP Spartans to sw'par tlial thi'y would 
<»hs(.TVo IIk'sc laws till Ids rcdiini fnitii aiiothcT 
joiinipy, and that la* tlu‘n doparttsl, and they 
nov4T lirard of him iiH»ro. Oiu aorount stales 
tliat he starved himself t<» <iealh, hut it is more 
prohahle that he ndired to private life, ami diet! 
natiirally, us faieiaii ns'oids, at the m;e (»f eighty- 
hve. A itreat numher tif the laws ar‘eredile<l to 
lAViir^us are known to have tieeii (suiinioti to 
the whole Ihirie Kto<*k from the c'arliesi period. 

1/yddii (iiHHlern LiuUI; lleta /«<></), a eity of 
I'ldestine, in Itie I'lain of Sharon, first menliotH*d 
in A':rn, ii, amt \th. \ ii, «17. rnder the Itoinuns 
it was eiipilat of a distriet of Jtidea. The tow’ti 
was o<'eiipied by tlie lliitish in Nt)V., ltU7. 

kytiditc. Se<* Erplusivi’s. 

l.y'dcniiiirtt, a town of ttie Transvaal, South 
Arrl<'a: was esiat)hstied in IHf7, and for eleven 
years tlie eapital of a small italependent JhxT 
repnhlit*. whieh siil»seipieiitly nnihsl with the 
Transvaal. It is near tht' ^olddiehis worktsi hy 
the Portuguese, and reopened in lN7:t. Pop. 

1 MM. 

Lyilhi, an aiieieiit anti poweiTiil kiii;;ilom of 
iiiodi'rn .\sia Minor whi(‘ti <'\tende * eastward 
from lh(‘ .1**.^ean to the Iliver llalys, and eom- 
prised Paphlaf;oniu (lllaek Si'u littoral), llithynia, 
Mysia (at the Mardunelles). lAtlia Pisiper, l<yeia, 
Phrygia, and part of i'Hp(>adoeia. Sardis w:is 
the eapital. 'I'he l.ydians were a hi^'hly eivili/eil 
people. improMTH and inventors m iiiusie and 
iiietaUuitfy. Their kin;;i|om attaiiieil its highest 
prosperity uialer the Mi'rmnadie d\nasty (alNuit 
7l(i IM\), and eiidei! with Cnrsus H.r.), 

who was (smipiered and Lydia annexed hy the 
IVrsiuiiH under Pyriis. 

Lydian>stone, a siliecHais flinty slate, havitig 
the up|K‘uranee of hlaek veUel, fmind in many 
eoiintries, tint first brought front Lycfia and list'd 
as a toiiehsloiie. 

Lye, a term applh'd to the alkaline solutions 
of potassium or Ktuiuim hydmxides or ('arl>oiiates. 
The former arc termed 'eaustio lyes’.aiul arc 
used mainly in soap-making; the latter are 
largely employed for sc'ouring piir|Hist's, and for 
tlu' reiiKoal of grease from metuts and other 
sutistaiKs s. 

Lyj^infHlendron, a genus of lVendos|icrms 
(tpv.), eomprising some of the most iuterestiug 


of l*arlN>iiiferous plants. L. OldhamitAi had the 
general appearuiu'C of u large 1ree<fern, but bore 
gcnuiiK' M'ed.s (formerly known as I^igeiiostoim^) 
of t'omplieated stnieture, enclosed in a^'hurue- 
teristii* husk or eupiile. The tiiieros|N>rangiH 
(formerly cant'd ('russotheea) wert* grouped on 
leaves whieh also lytre barren leaflets. 

LygtMlium, u genii.s of tropieul and temperate 
Kerns, family Srhi/a'aeese. The plants twine^by 
means of their mid-rilyi, a run* featiirt' in Ferns. 

Lyly, John, Kiiglish dramatist and wTifer, 
horn alKMit 15.VI, died UgXt. He Ktmlied at 
Magdalen, Oxford, and at Cambridge*. an<l at¬ 
tempted to reform and purify' the Kiiglish lan¬ 
guage in tw'o roiiianet'S entitled KuphurH, tjt the 
AnaUnmj n/ It'd (1.7811) and Kuphues and his 
Knfilaml (1.781). A specimen of Kuphiiism may 
Im* found in .Sir Walter SeolCs .thmav/rr//. Lyly*R. 
pl:i>s inelmlc Kn/h/wion (1.7UI), .tlr,rttudf'r and 
i'nmpnupv (1.784), and Thf Woman in thr 
(l.78:t). Lylycs<|ue eoinedy was imitatt'd by 
Men Joiison in t\tpithia\s /fnr/.v. and puoMlied by 
SliakeK|K*are in Loir’s f,abnnr’s Last. ( f. J. I), 
\'’ilsi>n, John Lplft. 

Lyme-ftrnssi, tiie popular name of eertaiii 
grasses. One soeeies, Elipnas arntarius. is a 
native of Mritain. 'Hiey are all isiarse gnis.ses. 

Lyme • Regis, a munieipal tiorough and 
wat "'hig-plaee of Dorset, Ivngland. The distrki 
i.s •>. geologiral imp(»rtan<'e. Lyme-Kegis lias a 
eonsiderableexport trade in eenieiit. JN>p. (1I)*J1), 
•*!88:i. 

Lymington, a munieipal iMinmgh t>f Hamp¬ 
shire, KnglaiMi, a seaport aiirl vaehting eeiitre. 
The town was long iiii|K»rtant in the salt tratle. 
Top. (It»*JI), 4r.!m. 

Lymph is the issue tluiil found filling the 
spaees brtwi'en tlie <*f‘lts of Im* ti.sNiirs of ll|r 
iKidy in a iiiuntier similar to a soaked s|Kmge. 
Tlie lymph may Is* regaided as part of the IdtHid 
plasma wttt<‘h exudes llii'taigh the walls tif the 
('apillaries, bathes alt the tissues, and then pas.ses 
into the network of small vessels ealled )vm- 

k 

phaties. These gradually inereaM* in si/.e as they 
approach the thonieie duet, the main lymph 
eliiuiiiel, whii'li is situated in the chest, and from 
whieh the lyiiipli i.s returned to the bkHul system 
by entering ttio left internal jugular vein. The 
lymphatU's in the atHlominal cavity, known as 
lactcals, take the prcxlueks of dige.stion which 
ore nhsorliod through the w*alt of the intestine, 
and tiu'so are enrried thnuigh the lymphatic 
system to the IiUkkI system to be finally distrf- 
buted nniong ilic tisNiies. After a meal, during 
the proei'SK of alisoqition, the lympli uppearx 
milky, from the presence of minute particles of 
fat, but in u fasting uniiiuil the lymph is a truas- 
parent tliiid of a slightly yellowish colour. All 
the lyfnphaties of the l>ody at some fioint pan 
ttiroiigh Uic lymphatic glands, where leucocytes 
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arc fciniiea. and those !i*ur<M'yte« are oarric*l by 
the lymph si ream to the bliKHl-vesKelH. 

* •Lynchburg, un iiulustriul uiid tohiu'eo- 
exportiitg city of Canipln'll ooiinly, Vii>tinhi» 
I’nitod Stiitcs, on the JtimcH Kiver, U was 
fouiKitM by Jotin lA'iieh in 1780, ami tirtil in* 
eor|M>raled in 18‘JO. Pop. (IU20), 

bynch-luw, a term iipplitHl to any roiiKh'and* 
rewly metiuHl of atIminiHttTiiiff iin)b<ju.stHT apart 
*fr >ni the laM. The term «)rij;inat(Hl in the mdion 
of one, Ciiarles lAneh (1700-00), a fanner of 
r(*vohitt<iiuiry (*onvi(‘tioMS, who lived in Viririrdu, 
rnited States, and who supjKirlt'd his eonvks 
tioiw Ih' np by the thiimlis men of 

Tory t/olilies until tliey eried out * lilKTly for 
evi r *, 

]«>nedc»ch (linMoh), 'rhotniis (traham, liord, 

* Hrilisl, avni i.it, btirii 1718. died 18 i;t. rntil 1702 

hi 21 .S a <‘ouiilrv ^ratlenitiri, but wlu'ii liis 

v.*'*r diid b»’ inpTed the army as a volunteer, 
t:o lO;; part in the n'treiit to t'oriiOa, and the Wal* 
(i'seit i*\pt‘ditioii. Apfsiinted to rs>iniiiaiid the 

Iw’sii d by the I'Veneh at Cadi/., lie gained 

th • vietorv of H:iros.sa (1811), joined Wi'llinn- 

^Mi's arm), and eiiL^a^ed in (he IVnins'dar War. 

lie uas present at Vitforia ami at the siei^e of 

San Sei»as1i:iu, ami in ISM. after the unsu(‘ees.sfiil 

sirife of Ih ri»en-op-/rf>:>in, he was ereated Huron 

Ia nedoi'li. 

» 

Lynn, a <’i«y * eotmlv, Massuehusetts, 

Ciiitcd States. •• *h‘ moiMi side of .MasMiehusetls 

Hay. It is one hr pViiieipal iHKil'riianti- 
faetiirinj^' eeidn*-- ■ ’ f .. v'orM, ami has also lar>;e 
eleetrieal apjiar** uT r la*' o.tes, 

Lynn Canal, a . of Ai.asKa. stretehin^ 00 
miles uo*'ihN«ards iror. Adia.ralty Island, and 
euhuinatm^ in tin < hilL.at (west) and (*hi)k<iot 
(Hast) inh'fs. It avera^^es 0 miles in breadth. 
Ska^way lies ' tlie Chilkool inlid, and is the 
teriKimis of tin* r.iilwav to the Kkmdvke. 

' hdkut,on tlie western arm, is a Kalmoii'eanning 
‘ litre. 

Lynn ReftlH. o** Kin|t*s Lynn as it Is pow 
eallrd. a si a|s>rt town and miinteipa) 
lH»roiiL;h fif Norfolk, Kn^laml, on the Wash. 
It is of (SMisiderable anlir|ijity. The ehundi of 
St. Margaret (IKN)) uml the rcMnuins of a 
thirteenth-tentury Fruneisean friary arc promi¬ 
nent. There is a larj^c transit tnule, some fiianti- 
fuetures, and cmuttal (Uhinj{. Pop. (1021), 10,0118. 

Lynx, the i^ipular name of iteveni) 8|>eeies 
pf feline earnivora, reseiiihling the common eat, 
but with longer h^gs, ears loni^r and tufted with 
a poneil of hair, and tail shorter. The lynxes 
have lx‘cn lon^ famcHl for their Nhaq> si^ht and 
their brilliant eyes. The eotnmori ICuropean 
lyn\ is the Felh lynx, while the )iardinc Ivnx 
{F. pardina) is native to Southern Kurofre. 'riie 
Canadian lynx is tlie F, «m«dlrn»w; tfic buy 
lynx, or American wild cal (/'. rw/ri), is found in 


Canada ami the Ignited State's; amt the pluieuii 
lynx (/*• btiUryi) is indigenous t4> Ckdorado, 
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l^tah, and Ari/.ona. In .Xsla lynxes an' tamed 
for hunting. The fur is valuable. 

Lyon Kln(i-f>f-ArniM, or Lord Lyon, in 
.Seothind (sinee Id70), (he heraldie ollleer who 
presides over (lie Iaoii Court. The Lyon t'ouii 
is ehurfpsl with the reismlirif; of (Hsli^rees, 
Kettlement of disputes reuiirflin^ preeedenee, tie 
]n8|KVtir>ii of arins and eosi^ns-armoriu] of Jili 
Seottisli noblemen and es<piurs, and the authort- 
'/at ion of armorial iKMiriiiu^ ml Iheir rr*jfistrat ion. 
The ItcxiNtry of the ()r<tei* of the Thistle is iui 
ofliee of the Lortl Lyon. 

Lyonnais (le-oii'iia), an aneient potvims* of 
Frailer, of whieli Lyons was the pre*l(e\ohi- 
lioiiary (‘apitat. It now forms (iipproxiiniib'ly) 
Cie depurtinents of the Hluirie, l^iire, Haute 
Loire, and Piiy-de-DiVne. 

Ly'ons (Fr. Lai. Kufidunum), Itie 

M'eond eity of Frunee in imlustrial import ariec, 
and the thini in reK|M*et of |iopijiation. it is (he 
eapiial of the department of the l(hf>ne. 'I'he 
town is built partly on a |H'niiisula betw<‘en the 
.Saf^ne and Itie Ith6ne, and partly on (he op|>osi(e 
banks of the rivers on eillier side. The rlviTS 
are crossed by over a sf-ori* f»f bridges, and the 
eity is surrounded by a nunilHT of detiudied 
riKKh'rii forts. Parts of the eity are old, srpiulid, 
and unhealthy, but as a whole it liiut a stately 
and imiKisiriK ap|>earanee, and is hnety seen fn>m 
the Foiirvi(!rc, an eminems: on the riKht bunk 
of till* Sabiie, erowiiefl by the ehureli of Notre 
Dame, wbenee Iheri; is a most iniiKriifleent view 
extending; tf> (he A1 )m, Among the eliief build¬ 
ings are the cuda'dral, mostly <if the thirteenth 
eeiilury, e^anplcted towards the end of the 
llftcx-nth rs'iitury; Uic church of SI.. Marlin 
d'Alnay, with a <nj|K>la sup|K»rt.e<l hy aneient 
lioniun eolumns and a erypt believed to Im* of 
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tlio fijrith <;eiitiiry; tlic cliur<‘h of St. Nizicr, a 
firir I'Xaiiifilr of llariWMiyanL an<l tlie 

IIAtcl <l<: Vilic {Hhiti -coiiNiclcrcd Uie fiiicst. 
of iU kind in Jn the arehiepiKeopal 

pularr* sitiiuted ru'ar the ealhedrul, l(NM) l*ro- 
tcHiuiitH w.!re hiitehemi in 1572 ua a s(‘<]uel to 
St. Ihirtholuiiiew. The puhlie library htiH nearly 
.5(KI»(KHI viduiiuM. The chief educational cstah* 
li.shiiieiitH arc a iiriivcrHity, founded in u 

Koinaii Catholic college, 11 Lycf^e, a normal 
Hchool. la Marlini^ns and a seliool of indiiHtrial 
urU. liyoiiH carricfl on vuriouH industricR, but iH 
I he centre of the world'N Hilk iiianufacttm*, which 
providcN einployment in the town and environs 
to about 2*U>,(MM) people. 

'I'hc origin of Lyoim cannot be traced, hut its 
foundation huN Im’cii aNcribeil to Creek refiiKecH. 
What i.H certain Ih that when (Vnar invadcfl 
(hud it liad liceona* a place of Nome importance. 
TowardH the end of ttic Nceond century it iiuiii- 
Ic'rcd thoiiNUiidN of (’hriHtiaiis mutiny its in- 
habitaiitH. It wuh Naeketl by the Ifiiiis and 
ViHif^idhs, and in the ciKhtli eentiiry fell for a 
tinu* into the hands of an army of SaraeeiiK 
from Spain, but reeovercil its proNperity under 
Cliarlema^nc, on tlie diHsttliilion of whose eni< 
pire it bci'umc the capital of the Kingdom of 
rrovcnee. In ini2, liiiriiitf the rein'll of IMiilip 
the I'air, l.yoiis was annexed to the Crow'U of 
Kraiiee. During the Uevolution the city suffered 
Ni'verely by I lie puralyNis of its industry, and by 
the murderous exeinises of the emisHarieM of the 
Taris i'oiivention, whom the eitizons had dcllrd, 
tlu‘ chief hiiildiii^H lieinu destroyed and many 
|N'rsoiis lattehered. In lOtb the liyons fair, 
which lakes place twiis* muniaily, was founded 
ill op|Nmitioii to the l.eit)zi>t fair. l*op. (Itill), 
:>2;i.7»U. 

Lyre, one qf the most iineient strinj^ixl instni* 
menu of nuisie, consist in^ of u bmly with two 
horn-like piece's rising from it, and a eross^pieec 
lad ween tiie horns, from which to the lower part 


riMVid vMth plectrum. PUyed uith tinger«. 

l<Kyiat4n l.yrvn, from a i^att painting at Thebes 

the strings were stn'trhed. It was used by the 
^'ffyidians, A.s.synans;, and GrtHdes. It is said to 
have had originally only three strings, but the 


niindicr was afteru’ards inerensed to seven, then 
to eleven, and finally to sixMii. It was played 
with the plectrum ot lyre-stiek of ivory or |x>Ushrd 
wo(k 1, also with the fingers, and was usc^ chiefly 
as an uecornpaniment to the voice. The body of 
the lyre was hollow, to inereuse the sound. 

Lyre-bird {MenUra mperbu), a ]H'rrhing bird, 
somewhat smulier ttian a pheiisant, native to 
New South Wales and South Queensland. The 



l.yrc-bird {MniQra tupfrba) 


tail of Ihe male is remarkable for the three sorU 
of feathers that cs>in|>ose it, whieli by their shape 
iiiid arrangement rcKcmblc the form of an unidcnt 
Greek lyre. It lias a pleasing Kotig, and in suki 
to be capable of imitating the voices of other 
turds. The male has a * play-gniund \ where he 
fhiiiees and struts. There arc two related species, 
one (M. aUiTTii) with a similar range; and the 
other {M. vicinritv) found in Vietoria. , 

Lyric Poetry was originally |)oetry adapted 
to the lyre and intended to lie sung. The term 
was afterwards applied to short |H>eriiH (whether 
meant to Im' sung or not), usually dividctl into 
NtaiiziiN, and directly expressing the ikh'I's own 
thoiighU luid seidirnents. The rarlU*Ht rcrt>rded 
use of the expression Myrie jxicts* is in Putten- 
hain's ..irfe oj Kfifilhh Poesie (1580). When the 
tenn was llrst used. It was considered helpful to 
classify |KH'ts and pixdiy w*ith much oecuruey, 
but the plirase * lyric poetry' has now lost its 
exactness of meaning and much of its helpful¬ 
ness. It may now be more accurately defined by 
saying that all poetry which is not quite defi¬ 
nitely epic, dramatic, nr didactic is lyric poetry, 
Greece jwiur the original home of lyric poetry. 
Amongst Uic greatest of the Greek lyric pocU 
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ore* Snppho, Alcsrtis, Aleman, Simonidm, and 
Pindar. If omonfc names so great it is allownhle 
to pick out tlie grcatcHt, ^^ppho and Pimltir 
may lK^pieke<l out; their work liiw hud and 
still luui 11 iiowerfiil inlluenee ii|M>n tluMlevelop- 
inent of lyric jUKitry. Nor w:is the writing of 
lyrical poetry coidincni in (Irv^'Vi* to purely lyrical 
|K>ets. /Ksehylus's plays an* lyrical dnimos, und 
contain some of the nuhh*st lyric'ul poetry in the 
'world; nntl the lyrics c»f Aristoplifuics, purtieu- 
lurly thosi* in the Ifirth and fVoti/is, un' tin- 
e(|uulled, save by Shelley, for gnu^c and lightiif*SH 
of t<nich. Among Hoiimii pot'ts ('atniliis pntv(*rl 
himM'lf the ctpial of Sappho, and llorarr lulapttHl 
the metre's of Sappho and Alcaats and reti(iu*d 
great hciglits of |MH*try in his Homan (Hh*s. 

T<i eriiniHTUtc iiiany of the modern writers of 
* lyrie })o<*try would Ik* a long task, but a few of 
the grcal<*sl. may bo nieidioniNl, Shakespeare 
and many of the ntluT Kii/.alNdhtin dramatists 
have written Is'Kiitifiil soiigs in tht*ir plays, 
llcrrlek mav Ik* mentioned as one of the most 
deliglitfiil of lyric (Htets: lie hud many csMiteni- 
|K>rarieK only slightly less grc*at. Burns has 
|K*rhu|>s the gn*:iteKt range of any lyric; poet. 
Shelley seems to l>c an ineurnatioii of the spirit 
of lyrie (Kiclry, and among binglish iM>cts stands 
nearest to the* C>reeks. 

Among lyrie iHiets of other nations may lie 
mentioned Lamartine, V. Hugo, A. de Musset, 
A. de Vigny, and N’erlaine in Pranee; I^'opardi 
and Canitteei in Italy; (ibetlie, Schiller, and 
Heine in (Germany; Pushkin in Hnssia; and 
Mirkic*wie% in Poland. — HihiJooiiAPHY: K. UhyM, 
(('liannels of Knglisli Literature 
Series); K. Mnineti{*re, L'i^voluti*m de la Pof^nir 
Itfritfue en Praure; (», H, 1'nrfM‘nlcT. Oatliftr Cuide 

the Studif 0 / Piifftish Lj/tic Poetry. 

Lys, a river rising in Pas-de-i'alais, Pranre, 
which runs through Bc'lgium, and cntcrN the 
Seht'ldl at (Jheni; length, IIM) mih^. It formed 
the line of nuieh lighting during the Kuropciui 
War. 

Lysan'der, an nneieiit Greek gciuTal ^who 
was ap)K)intcd to the (*oiiiinand of the Spartan 
licet off the coasts of Asia Minor in 407 u.c., 
during the l’elot>onncsian War. In 44)5 a.i;. he 
defeated and captured the Athenian flei‘t off 
/Kgospotami, and thus put an end to the w*ar. 
He was kil](*d in a battle with the Thebans in 
395 n.c, 

Lys'ltts, an Athenian orator, tnirn about 458 
11 .C. He studied philosophy and el(K|Ucncc at 
Thurii in Magna («ra*(’iu, and wim there emp]oyc*d 
in the government. On the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nians in Sicily he returned to Athens in 412, but 
was banished by the thirty tyrants. When the 
city recovered its freedom he returned in 44)3. 
and gave instruction in eloquciir’c, also writing 
speeches for others to deliver. He died in 378, 


Only al)ont thirty of his nuinemus orations have 
lH*en pn*s<*rve(i. 

l.yslm'uchus, 11 general in the army of 
Alexander the (irt'af. was lK»rn in MiidHtonia 
:UU) n.c., and at the d<*ath of the eintM'rt>r and 
the division of the empire* he l>ecainc King of 
Thrais*. During the latter years of his it*ign he 
was inKtigati*fl by his wife to kill his son Agaiho- 
cles. This murder euused his siihjoets to reliel, 
nn<i in the war which follow<Ht LvNiinneluis was 
defeated and slain nt tin* Imttle of ('oriis in 281 
n.c. 

Lythra'ceee, the liKMeKtrife tritie, a natural 
onler of |K>ly|H*talons dic^olyledoiiH, eont.aiiiing 
nlMKil thirty genera of herbs, Irees, and shrubs, 
of various hai»it,often with Hf|uar<* lmuieiit*s: tin* 
leaves usually iin* op|Kisile or «iiorlt*<l, entire, 
mul shortly petinlate; the tlowers iK'ing often 
large and showy. Ibiina and tiitipwiiod iH’Unig 
to the onh'r. 

Lythrum, a genus of plants, tin* ly]>r of the 
ord. Lythruet'ie (<|.v.). L. sri/irurifi, pnrph* Icmikc- 
strife, is n tall and hainlsoiin* British plant. See 
IhlvroHtyUsm^ 

l.yttclton, i\ NeH|M>rl in the ('anierhnry Dis¬ 
trict, New' /«<'tiland. r*oiiiieeted by rail with 
Christehiireh (7 mill's via tiiiiiiel), of which it is 
the port. Then* is a gimd imturiil harlMiur and 
graving-doek. The exports an* priiu'ipally of 
wiKii and frozen meat. Poo. ‘UMM). 

Lytton, pKlward Cfcxirgc Larle Lyltoii lliilwci 
Lyfton, Baron, youngest • n of Ch*neriil llnlwer 
of Womlalling nint Kli/.aheth HailMrii Lytton of 
Knehworth, was iNirn 25th May, 1803, died nt 
Tonpiay IHlh .Ian., IH73. lie entered Trinity 
Hall, (’ariibridge, graduated ji.a. In tN23, m.a. 
in IH35, and gained the ehaiiiH'lloPs prize medal 
f 'r his Pnglisti |KK*m on Seulpture. He published 
p-H'try ut an early agi*, but first gained reputation 
the nox'cls Pelham and The IHnmvned (IH2H), 
llevcrexue (1829), and Paul Clifford (1830), 
Ttic*Ke were follow'cil t>y the {Kiphlar rorimiu'ei 
of A'ffgrnc Aram^ The Pilurima of Ihe Ithinr, The 
JmhI Dayn of Pompeii^ iftr/isi, and Knirnt MuU 
Itavtra with its secpiel Alice* In eonneetion witli 
Maere;uly*s munugernerit nt (Vivent Garden 
Biilwer-Lytton produced his IhichrHne de la 
Vailiire, whi<‘h provixl a failure, but thin was 
retrieved by ilic instant su<*c(*ss of the I^ady of 
L)pm)i, Uirhelint, and Afoney. Wlieti he had thus 
showni his quick iidufitahliity of talent ho re¬ 
turned to novel-writing, and puhlishfxl in stcsuly 
succcfwion-'-.Vtg/i/ and Mofning^ Zanimit The iMHi 
of the ParonH, Lwteiiti, Harold, The CaxUmn, 
My Novel, and WhalvoiU He Ho with It? In 1H45 
he publiahci) a poetical satire railed 77a; New 
Timen, In which he atUurkerl Tennyson, who 
rcplkxl more vigorously than hud profmbly Ims'O 
exficeted. He enU^red Parliutnent for SI. Ives 
in 1831, and siip|ir>rtcd the Hefcrm Bill as a 
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Wlii^; Ii<‘ f'hafif'rrl tiifl opinions and kiiImp- 
qticntly supfKirlrd the* (’oii«<*rvutiv<*». l’nd«*r 
l)<‘rhy'.s iniiiiHlry h<‘ w'iw Coloiiiul ScfrcUiry, 
uiif) ill INfiK rntrrrfi thi* Ifoiisr of Ix»rd.s as ]}ar4iri 
I.yllon. Hr «\as I'rrtor <»f (ihisf^ow rni« 

viTslly IH.VJ. His lator lifcniry w<#rk.s wvn* 
The ('ominf* iian, puMishfsl tiiKiiiyriiotiNly (IH7I); 
The lUtrisians (IH72): uneJ Knielm ChUlittfilif 
(IH7t‘{). Afrioii^r Ills poolic* works wrre tlir (‘pit* 
Kiufi .lTthur\ The JtOst Talen of Miletim unci 
u drunm.- Iliiii.fcuiicAPiiv: T. H. S. 
|’!s«'oll, tUtivonl firnt Huron Lifthm of 

Kfieini'orth; V. A. H. K. I.yttoii, The Life of 
Hihvard Huhver, first l^ord Lytton; .1. ('. Wall, 
iJretit Xovetists. 

Lytton, Kdward KoluTt Htilwc*rJA'ttc>n« first 


Karl of, son of the first Daron Lytton, was lx>rn 
in IHdl; educated at Harrow and Bonn; entered 
the* cliploiiiatie sc'rvirc in 1840 us uthich^ At 
WushiiiKf^’o; and suceessively served * in the 
eiiihassic.s of h'lon'ricr, l*aris« (ho Ifajfue, ('(it>en> 
hatten, Athcnis, Madrid, >'ienna, I^urLs, and 
Lislsiri. lie was aptx)int(Kl Viceroy of India by 
I<ord Beac'onsfleld in 1870, and during; his ud- 
rriinistrution the queen w'uk pnx'lainic^) Knipi^ss 
of India, and war was \ca^*d with AfjKhaiiistan. 
In 188(1 lie r(*sif;iied and was ert‘atf*d an earl. He 
attaint'd some repiitalion us a |M>cd under the 
pen nanu' of ‘ Owen Mereditliand wrote 
(Hytemnestra and other PiH'tnsx Lncilex Tann^ 
hiinser, or the Hattie of the Hards\ Fables in Song; 
King Hoppy; and (Henairril; lx*sides prose works. 



M is the thirteenth letter and tenth eonsonaiit 
of the Kn^lisli alplmbi't. It represents a labiut 
and imsai iirli<*nlation. the eoniprc'SHion of tlic' 
lips fieiiiK aec'otnpunicsl with the fall of the uvula 
so as to allow llie voiev to form a hiitiuniii^ sound 
through the nevse, whieh csiiistitutes the differenee 
iK'lweeii (his leller and />. 

Maurtens, Maarten, the pen-name of JiHist 
Marius van cier IVsirlen S<*liwiir(7., novc'list, )K>rii 
at AiustcTdani in IH.'iS, and dic'd in llila. lie 
was c'diiealed in Kurland, at Itoiiii, and the Kni- 
vcTsily of rtrec'lit. He wrote several novels in 
Kn^liNh, notably The Sin ofJinist . tvelin;*h (IHtHl), 
(ind's Find (181)2). The (irenter IHory (ISl)i), My 
Lady Solsnly (1Kl).*i), and Ihnotbea (I1K)4). 

MaciuVam, .lohn Koiidon, Scsdlisli inventiw, 
was lN>ni at Ayr 17,VI, and dic'd in 1888. In 181.** 
la* »as ap|)oinlcsl survc'ycir of tlie Bristol roads, 
iiiicl was so suecs'ssful in this that the House of 
Commons presentc'd him with a sum of £10,(KK). 
His system of road-making is still kiiow’ii us 
f(la<‘uclami7.ation, and (smsiKls in eoverinit the 
loiulway or fornui)|t the road>eriist with small 
tirokeii stone's to a (*onsidernhlc depth, luid eoii- 
salidatintt them by ndlers, so as to form a hard, 
firm, and snaKdli .stirfacr. 

Macaco, a IVu-tii^iU'se scdth'iuent and city 
of (*hinii,oii the Island of Mac*aoat th« mouth of 
the t anion Hiver, and fonninf?. with the iu]jac(*nt 
islands of Tnipa and rolAane, a pn)vim*(*. Macao 
has bc'c'ii a Bortu^pic'se colony Kinc*o 1577, hut 
w:is not formally rc'cs>^ni/.ed as independent of 
China until 1887. An'a, aiNmt. 10 sq. miles. 

Macaronic Poems, a kind of ftuTlioua l4atin 
|VH'ms. in whieh arc intersperNcd words fWnn 
other lun^iia^e.H. with T.atin intteetioiM. They 
were first writIcMi (at least with the uIka'C 
desiKualion) by Tcsdilrt (1401 15-14); and 

wen* itilrudiicH'd into Kngland in the reign of 


Ih'ury VH. Ilnimmond of Tlnwlhnrndon is 
cTC'ditc'd with a immuronie iMteiii, /'o/ono-.l/a/- 
dmm, published in 1fi84. There is good rc*ason, 
hemever. Ic> Is'lic'vc* that it is latcT than Drum- 
riicrnd's time, and that it. is the work of ])r. 
I'iteairne (Itl.VJ 171U). Another s]K'eiinen of 
inacaronie verse* is •). It. Ixiwell's KeUelo}*oto^ 
maebia, 

Macas'sar, a seaport town of Celc‘lM*s (q.v.), 
Dutch hhist Indic*s, on .Macassar Strait, and 
second only tc» Hatavra in eommerc'ial im|K>rtan(*(*. 
It w’as inacle a free (Hirt in l)t‘c., 184(1, and now 
ex|M>rts spices. Macassar oil, nibU'r, and valuable 
WcmhIs. Cop. alKult 20,000. 

Macuu'lay, Thoimts Bahington, T^ord. his¬ 
torian, c‘ssayis(. and politieiaii, Uirn IS(N) at 
Bothlc'v Temple, l.eic*es(ershire, and died af 
Kc'usingtcm IH.IO. In 1818 he entered Trinity 
Colh'gc*, ('ainhridge, where* he obtained the 
ehanc*c*i]or's nic'dal for a iM>eiii on PovijieiL and 
a sc*(*ond time for n poem ctn Evening; rc*c*eivcd 
a fc'llowship, and took his m.a. degree in 1825. 
Before tiiis he Ix'gan to eontriliutc to Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine^ in w*h)c*h apiwarcHl his 
}X)em8 of the Armada^ tvry, and The Halite of the 
League; and in 1825 he published in the FMin- 
buTgh Hrview his article on Milton. He was called 
to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1820, and enter(*d 
Parliament In 1HJI0 ns niemlx'r for Caine. He 
ttftorw'urds 1)ecame mcinlier for Leeds, but 
resigned his seat and proecHnled to Calcutta as 
legal tneml>er of the Siiprc*me Coiinei) of India, 
in whic*h (xisition he prepared a new penal rode 
that w'ua not adopted because* of its liberal 
dealing with the native races. Returning from 
India, he w’as elected a nieinber of Parliament 
for Kdinburgh; was made Secretary of War in 
the MellMiurtie ministry (18fiU-41); and when 
the Whigs n*tumcd to power in 1846, he was 
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appolntcni* Pnymnstor of the Forc'os. At. the 
election of the same your his lulinhni^h con- 
sUtucncy refused to re-elect him, l»tit their 
attitude was rcN'crsed in 1H52. when he was 
returned (althotigh he had nut ]ireKent<sl hiin.s<‘lf 
os a candidate). Duriiijt his |Hditieu1 career 
Macaulay hu<) (*ontiimcd to write. In 1811! In* 
published Ills of Ancient Rome', and in 

18^ ap]MMircsl the first two of the five v<diuiu‘s 
of. his History of Kntftamh which eovi^rs the 
period lK'tw€*en the accession of Janu's 11 and 
the death of William III, This work, although 
t(»u(‘hed with partisanship an<l with a tcmlencv 
to paradox, has allaiiicd the |Misitioii of an 
Knglish classic. He was erciitcd a |>eer in 1857, 
and at his deatli he was hiirted in Westminster 
AhU'V. - IIidi.U)uuai*iiy: Sir (J. O. Trc'velvan, 
!/ife and JA’iters of Lord yjncanlayi A. (*• 
Moris<in, Matauhy (Knglish Men of lx.dterH 
Series); I). 11. Maegregur, /w)rd .l/rtr«Mhj»/. 

Macaw', the name t>f lK\’mtiful parrots native 
to tropical .\nierica. The macaws arc magniflccnl 
birds, distinguUhed hy 
having their cheeks 
destitute of feathers, 
and their tail-feather; 
long. The largc'st and 
most .spienrlid in regard 
to(*oloiir isthegreatsear- 
let or red-aiid-lihie ina* 
caw (Ara chluro/dcra). 

The great re<l-und-grecii 
macaw (A.vi •lifaris) and 
the blur - and - yellow 
inaeaw (.1. amninno) 
are s<ii]ieuhat siii.ilhT. 

The hyaeinthine macaws 
(tf|K‘eirs of Anodortivn- 
eous and ('yaiiopsit- 
taeiis) of Hra/il are hhie. 

Macbeth', s<iii f»r 
Finniaeeh and rie}ihew 
of Malcolm If, a king 
of Sisjtland who reigned 
from 1(140 to 1057. He 
was hereditary ntormerr 
of Moray, and slew King 
Dunean at Hothgowan, 
near FJgin,in 1010, when 
he proclaimed himself 
king. In 1050 he is said 
to have gone un u pil¬ 
grimage to Home. At the rleath of their father 
the sons of Duncan hrul taken refuge with their 
uncle Siwurd, Earl of Northnmhria, and with 
his aid they invaded Scotland in 1051; a buttle 
was fought at Diinsinane, but it wiu* not until 
1057 that Maelictli was tirudly defeated and 
slain at Lumphunan, in Alierdec^i. The legends 
which gradually gatheretl round the name of 



llluc-snd-yellow Mai.(W 
{Ara aruraunu) 


Macbeth were (sdleetCHl bv .lohii of Fordiiti and 
llecdor IhaxH*, and rt'produt'ed by IloHnslusl in his 
fVinoiiV/r, where tliev were foiiiul by Shakespeare. 

Mac’calK'cs, a tlynasty of ruling .h'wisb 
priests of whom tlie tit's! who ('nine into promi- 
iieiKH* was Mattuthias. During the |M'rseeutions 
of Anti(K‘huN Kpiphancs he slew a Jew who 
came to the iillnr to rt'iiounee his faith, and then 
IUhI to the monntuiiis w'ith his live sons - 
.lotmiines, Simon, Judas, Klen/.ar, and Jonathan. 
Ileiiig joined by iiiiiiu'rous patriotic .It'ws, they 
were able to make siiceessfiil rt'sislanee to the 
national fm'and re-i'stablisb the aiu'ient rt'ligion. 
When Mat tat bias dic'd (Hill n.c.), his sons Judas 
and Jonathan iKsaime siK'iH'ssively h‘ad<‘ni of the 
national movement. The Iasi remaining mem1s*r 
«if the family w'as Simon, who now ('iirried 
forward the nutionul eaiiNc to a Iritimphiini issue, 
reduml * the tow’er * of Jenisalem, and esbib- 
lisluxl the power of the new state. 1'nder his 
role trade and ngrieultiire lloitrisla'd, until (in 
185 n.c.) he was treaeherouKly murdered liy 
Ptolemy, his own Hon-iii-law. IT. K. Sehilrer, 
History of the Jncish Peoptr» 

Mnccabccs, two iKsiks lissni'iated with the 
Old Testament, treating of the .lewish history 
iimler the Maeeabeaii priinx's. They an* included 
in the ICnglish Aporri/phn, Jst MncratM'es is of 
historienl value. 

M*C:arthy, .Tiistin, nov>‘list, liiNtorian, ami 
polhieian, born at Cork iS'^s dh'd lorj; Is'canK' 
eonneetf'd with the IJv(.,>ool prcs.s in 1H5.'l; 
joined the staff of The Morninff tStar in IMUII, and 
bf'eame it.s eliief edibir in ISOI. lie afterwards 
was i'oiiiieclcd with The /htify \nvs ( l«7(»-H.'i). 
Ills iiov’cl.s are nmncniiiN, and his historienl 
writings tiu'hidc ./ History of Our (hen Times 

d History of the Four fiVorgrv. fie was eliitirrrian 
ol the Anti-Parncllitcseclam of (lie Irish National 
paity from the bill of I'arndl in 18181 to INIMI. 

iViacfJlellan, (h‘orgc flrintoo, Am(*ri(*an gen¬ 
eral, Uirri at IMiiladelphia 1828, died 188.7. In 
I8.I.J he was ap|>ointed to the (’ommission H*- 
portiiig upon (he condition of Kiimpean armies, 
and watched the military ciperutions during the 
Crirncun War, At the onibreak of the (^ivll War 
in the United Statt^ he Niipersedcd MT)owell 
after the first battle of Hull Jtun, and iK'eaine 
eomniriiKler-in-ehief on 1st Nov., 1881. In Ihis 
('apaeity he orguni'/.ed ttu' raw levies of the 
North and advanced against Kh'lmioiid the 
following spring, but wim ri'lieved from Kuprenie 
(siinrnuiid by President IJiK'oln in JH82, and 
theneefortli h*d the army of the PoUmiiM'. When 
I«re luivaneed into Muiyluiid, MiudMelhin fouglit 
the battles of South Sloiintuiii and Antietiim 
(I4th-17th Si^pt., 1882), and eoin|>rllrd the 
OinfwItTale foreew b) wtire. The |Hditi<>al 
authorities lH*ing dissiitisflcd with Ills apparent 
slackiiess in following up this victor^', M:u‘- 
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rctirt’d from t.he army, fn he war noioinaleil 
for the preKiileiiry, hiil. wsw overwhehiiiii^ly 
defrHtrd hy Ahialiani IJriciilii. 

MucclesHeld, a t<»\vn or <‘li(‘shire, Kn^land. 
'i'lie Hiiiple iiiariiirariun* is silk. In the virinify 
are exteiLsive eoul-pilN mid stone- and Niute- 
<|uarrjf'S. I'op. 17,047. 

MacCIutloch, or M*(iUlloch, Horatio, r.s.a., 
oiM* of the most (ItstinKiji.HlK'^l of Smltish land- 
(M'ltpe'painters, was luirii in (diis^ow in 1Kt)t», 
dieil iiefir Kditihiir^li IH07. Fnirii IH.'tl ho v^as 


Mut(*smaii, was iHirn in Sf'fdland 181.7, died 1801. 
HeinK tak<ai to ('ana<(a, he was educated at 
Kinifston; admitted to the llur in 18<*i5; •entered 
Farliaiiieiil for Kingston in IHkt; and Ix'eame 
suc-eessively a iiu'IiiIkt of the Kxeeuli\e Council. 
Jte4‘ei\'er'(h4ierai« Commissioner of Crow‘ii Lands, 
and Attornevdieneral. He ticeame I’reniier in 
jH07. a |M)sition which he held until 1878, when 
lie resi^fiicd over the Caiitie JInilway eharai^s* ■ 
hut resumed the olMce ajtuin in 1878, and held it 
till his<lcath. He was leader of theCotiservutiv(*s. 


a regular (‘fuilriluitor to tlie exinhitions of 
the Uoyut Scottish Academy, lMiin!iuri;h. His 
painting ar<* nearly ail of Si'ottish seeruTy. 
Aiiion^ the most celelirateil an* Die Cuchulin 
Mountuins (Skye), A Ihcum of the HiuhtaudH^ 
HiflhUmil I’/nes /n fV/dsfW fVires^, huch-un- 

KiUtn, Mint on thv Mountains^ jAtch Achray^ lAtch 
Katrinv, ami Lor/i l.omood. 

Macdonald, J«ltienne .liiequc*s Josejili Ale\> 
nnilre, Duke of I'aranto and Marshal of Kraaee, 
was iMirn in 17tk1, and (tied 184(1. He was elosely 
related to Flora Macdonald, and iH'loni^sl to a 
.lacohile family exiled for their siip|M>rt of .lames 
II. Kiiterint; the Freiieh army, he served with 
an Irish r«'^imcnt, hut early estsmsed the 
flevoliitiormry eaiise, and in 170n, after his 
rapture of the Duteli Heel (ITU.7), he Ihs^uiiu* 
gcsierul of divistoii. Natsdeon made him (iover- 
nor of the Konmii Slates (17118), and in IKIMI he 
hroke the Austrian (smtre at IVu^nuii and was 
made a duke and imirshiil on the Held. Mae* 
doiiald was loyal to Na|s>leon niilil the last 
event fill days of alMliciition and exile, anti 
althouKli he was made a peer liy Die Hmirhonsal 
the Uesloration. he rc'fiised to take part apiiiist 
Na|Mil(Hui in the Hundred Days. From IHKion* 
wards he was (7uiiu*elIorof the Legion of Honour. 

Mncdomild, Flora, l>orn at Milton, SouDi 
Cist ((hiter llehrides). in K*J», diet! 171MI. She 
Ix^eame <Tlchrated in 174(1 for Du* t»art she t<Hik 
ill assisting Friiiee (Imrles ICdward to esea|>e 
the (><»vernment piirsuit after CulltHhui, when 
shu (xuivewd him rnuii South I'ist to Skvo, 
disguised and in an open Uml. For this she was 
itnpriMitieti in the Tower of IauuIoii, hut w'us 
ndeiLscsl in 1747. She married, settksl in North 
t’liroliim, but afterwanls rt'lurncM.! ta and died 
in Skye. 

MacDonald, (hsirge, novelist and fxiet, w'os 
Isirn at Hunlly 1821. died 11M15. He woHiHlucated 
at K inti's ('oltege, AlM.'rdeon, iHSMine an Tndi^ 
(lendeiit ininistrr, but soon itdirt^d fhini this 
tiosition and adopted literature os a professinn. 
Among Ids nuinermts novels are: Dm.dd LVgiri- 
brnd, Alec Furbex^ Annals of a Seiglibaur* 
Aom/, Htdn'Tt Fokimer, The Marquis of 

Lassie^ and Castle iriirAs'C, He alsi* published 
iioiuc iHK’trv, aiiil stories for the younir 


Macc, a wt^apon of war in use in Kuro(>e as 
late as Die sixteenth eeiitiirv. It eoiisisted of 
a staff atsmt ;i feet long, nilh 
u heavy iiietal head, whieli us- 
Slimed a variety of forms, hut ‘ 

WUN fre(|(ietiDy in the form of liPm 

a spiked hall. Another kind of 

iiiaee is a sort of heav^' orna- \ ll ? 

ineiitul stair used as an emblein 

of authority in universities and 

4'onrts of law. In Die llituse of 

I'ofnnions it. is the svnilMil of laL'Vd.Mn 

the Sptsiker's niithori(\, and is 

removed Imni its place on the 

table when Die Spenker leaves 

the ehair or the ll(»use rises. 

Mace. S<'e Sutmcfi. 

Macedonia, in aiieient. geo- T 

graphy, a lenilnry lying north of a 

(ireeee, which tlrst iM^i ame power- 
fill undiT its king. FhiMp, father a 

of Alexander the (Jreiil. ami eon- ij3 

ipieror of (Greece. Alexander ^ 

added immensely to the ICnipire 
of Maeedonia and made it mis- 7 

tress of half tlie aiieieiil world. A t 

After his death the empire nas (i 

partitioned, dominion ov(t (frCH*ee !2 

was lost, aii«t Du' hat ties of <'yiio- M 

Ne<*phal:e (11(7 ii.e.) and i’ydiia 3 

(lOH ii.e.) reduced the aiieicnt «jw 

kingdom to a Homan province. 

In the lifltM'iilh eenUiry M.’W*c- wgg® 

donia fell under the swav of the 

Turks, and, being inhabited hy 

Cins'ks, Turks, Hulgariana. and 

Serbians, it was Uic scene of of Commons 

many rc\x>lts. It Is now ilivtded 

among Gn^HX*, Hulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

Macei6 (ni(i-9u''i-o), a seaport and, siiiee 1889. 
capital of the state of AIngAas. llrurJI, at a short 
distniut* from JaraguiL its port on tlie I^igOii do 
Norte, apd conneeted by rail with I'crnambuco. 
tVtton and ina(*hincr>* arc manufactured. Pop. 


\1acc of Hou«r 
of ('omnions 


(1020), (18,000. 

Macenta, a territory of West Africa, fonning, 
with otheis< the colony of French Guinea. 

Macerata (nm-cbr-ril'ta), a innritiine province 
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of the Ma1y*h#*s. Ontral Italy, trawrswl by th« 
Ronmri Aix-nninoii an<l lyifi}! amuiui the valleyH 
uf the Pot(Mi7.H aru! C'hiontr. Aren, KfTO sq. inilcs; 
pop. »U>ut t!70,(M)0. 

Macerata, n (‘ity of Italy, iinrl onpitui of 
Macrnitu rroviiuH*, foundtHt with Ueennnti 
iinmedinfclv after the destruf'tion of Hclvia 
Ririnn by Alarir (lOH), where there are niiiiB of 
aiw amphitheatre. The State university wiw 
founded in VJtlO. Pop. nlxuit 

MaefurYen, Sir (hM>r^e Alexander, nuisieni 
eotn|)oser, iNirn in I^)iidon 181M. died 1SS7. 
lie iM'eume a riienilKT of the lloani of the 
Aeiiderny, and iiltinmtely eliairmun and pririeipal; 
was eleete<l pn>f«'s«nr of tnuKU'. Camhiitt^e 
I'liiversily (IH75): and was kniuhtefi in IKHlt, 
Ills liiief o)»«‘rns are: Thr Ihvii's Opera 
Ihm Quixfite (IHiU). and ifaWn Uond (IHdtl). He 
uUo <H«Haye<l the <‘iuitata in lA'mtre nnd 

The Ladfj of the /.oAr (1H70). His oratoriofi are: 
*S7. Jn/m ihe JiaptiKt (1k 7:|), 77ie Ih'Murrrrtion 
(1H7«). Joseph (IH77h and Kinff Davitl {IHHl}). 

Muc|tirHcuddy*s Rcekn, a inoiiniain rnn^re 
of (Vainly Kerry, Ireland, exteiidirijt for Id} 
fiiiies W 4 H,t nf Killarnev. Carranliial. the highest 
peak, tises .*HI ( feel aliove Kead(‘Vt'l. 

McCftl t-nivcrslty, a ('ataulian univci'sily, 
fcainded in whi(>h ori^iiiated in an enriow- 

nunl of .lames Metiill tITtt laid), n SeoltiHli 
iiier<*liant in Montreal. Tliere are the Met!il|, 
MnedonaUI, and Hoynl X’letoria ('olle^es, the 
last named hein^ for wonu'ii. 

Machlavelll (miik-yli*verie). Nioeolo, Italian 
stnt(*MMifiii and historian. Ixirn at Klorerax* Mdli, 
rlied l.i'JT. In 1408 he was ap(Hiifited sisTetary 
to the Ten at h'loreiK'e, and for more than four- 
tisMi years he ^iiiderl the destinies of the Klorcii- 
*ine Hepnfdic, undertook embaNsies, eonehided 
Ireatif'.s, and jealously ismserA'ed the ri^litM and 
litiertir s of Ills native eily. When, hy ahl of Pope 
.lulius II. ttie Mecliei returned t(» pow*er in 1.>IU. 
MaehiaNelli was deprive<l of his ofTi<s% anil im- 
[irisoned for his siipfMMied enmplieily in a plot to 
overturn the new aiithority; but. Ix-in^f n*lease<l 
after a time, he retiitsi to his eniintry houiu* of 
Son ras<*iano. Here he devoted hiinself to 
literature and profitieerl u iiiHtorif of /'Vorrnrr, 
rmhraeinj; the iieriod l>etween 1215 and 14112: 
DiarouTHrs the firat ten luHtkn of fJvy; The 

Vrinee (11 Prinri|>e), hy w*hieh he is Ik^hI. kiumii; 
a military tn^atisc entitled DetV Arte fieUn 
GurTTn\ and the <s>m<‘dies of' 1*n Jifandrnfiota 
and tM Ctizin, The i^rittee wau hmt pithlishe^l 
in J5Ti by permbtaion of Pope* Plentent Vlf. 
Maehiavelli inmie a fdenr diiitinetion Ix'tween 
ethifsi nml politU's, and he hiui l>ccn follow e<) 
in this conception hy minicrrjun stateamcn in 
modern tlmen, who never allow objeetion on 
ethical grounds to interfere with their {xditienl 
and diplomatic iH’hcme*.—B ibuoorapuy; fVim- 
VOL. VU. 


htidfte Modem ttiatory (\*ol. 1); L. Vlllari, Ataekia* 
veUi and his Tiinrs\ .1. M, lU>iK*r(iuin, Pioneer 
liumaniats. 

Machine Deatiltn eoneerns not only the 
seUsdion of a suit able iiieehaitiiim t^ |>erfomi 
any Kpeeilied ineelianieal aetion, but idiK> the 
determination of the Klrt^tuieH to wdiich the parta 
are Kubjt'i'tefl; f<ir thcai' titreasea nuiat lx* known 
lM*fure the dimeiialouM re(|iiired for aafety can 
Im' aNHigmsi. When metals ant loaded, a elmnge 
of form lakes plars« gradually and pn>|N)rtionntt‘ly 
until the elastic limit is n'aelied, w'heti the ch'- 
formation InxMimes more itiarkisl. After lumltiig 
to (his extent a ptrmanent set is ahowii. In any 
uetual machine the designer tiiusl seleet. HeetjoiiH 
of Mieh pro|K)rtions os to prevent a<‘ti<ms of this 
eharaeler. Viven when material is Hiibjec'ttMl to 
Mresses of a lower value than the elastic limit, 
eitlier on an<l off or acting in tenshm and (s»m- 
pression alternately, tin* material l»ecs>mes 
fotiaurd^ uikI rupture takes place after a niiiiilH'r 
of repetitions. Tt» avoid (hese poNsibilities, as 
well UN to nllifw for any irregularities in the 
materia), a factor of safetji is inlmdiKsxl iiit(» the 
ealenlations. It is the ratio of the tilUniate 
strength of the material to the working load it 
is eidled u|sui to bear. The value of the faetor 
of safety varies (s>iisiderahly, at'eordiiig us the 
load is dead, i.e. steady, or five, i.e. nlternatlne 
In the iiiaiii eaUailatioos for any inaohlie', 
whetlier it. l>e a sheuHn;' iniiehine or a Ntea«ii« 
engine, the loads on tin 'sseiiiiu) parts can he 
raleulated fixun the work to \h<i done. If these 
loads aet as simt>k‘ stresses, tin* er(WN>H«X‘lioiial 
areas are obtained hy dividing the loml by Ihe 
alhmable streHS, The stresses to wliieh a machine 
part is suhje(*ted are frerpiently of a ('ombined 
haraeter, stieh us tension and twisting or 
• eiiHMm and iHaiditig, and in these eases the 
lesiiltant stress due to brtlli act ions iiiiisi be 
(‘onsidered. In many examples Ihe slressc's an* 
indeterminate, and former experienei* then 
enters largely into the seleetioii of a Muitahle 
Rcetion. ('oinrnon detiiiis of itiaehines have lu'eii 
standar<li/ie<l, urni the relationship of their 
dimensions is given in the textlmokM in U’nns 
of some slundard, siieh us the diaineU^r of ii 
slaift, Isdt, or rivet. This simpKDeatioii of the 
iruu'tnne'dehigfier's work is basf*d <ni u eoiii* 
hination cd ex]H'rir‘ii<x* <»f the nature of trial nml 
error, eonsideration of apfM'urarnx*, and seientitie 
prin(*iples. Many empirieal efpiatkinii are iiH(*d 
in design work whieh. ax the ueeiimulatlon oi 
kriowledgf* of stress m'tions gn»ws, arc* fu*c'ri to 
l>e Imsed on fijmlHroeiitAl prineipJcM, - Ifini.io- 
onAPiiv; H. .1. Sfiooiier, Machine /Vnn'gn, f.Vw- 
stmetiant and Jhtnvinfi; W. (!. Unwin and A. K. 
Melliinby, KlemeniH of Machine /Testgu. 

Machlae*^un, u Ktmdi> calibre Hre-arm nr 
raiig(‘d to tire* from u stand, earriagi*, <»r trifSMl, 

ise 
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find provided miDi tnrctiniiK*ul d«‘VK‘CH rnU'uluU^d 
to produir li vor> nipid nitr <ff Hrc‘. StaiidM or 
rc*sts, c»r c‘Vfn <‘urria><os, uw ni'frxKary, partly on 
acfmint ol' IIk' and partly to inorrasr tho 

Htahility n‘(|iiin*d tor rapid and f'ontiniioiih tire. 
|S|a«‘liiiM-^itn.s in iisi* in the tlritiKh army are the 

Viekers' Itie Mlotehkrss* and the * Kewis 
((|.v.), of whii'h the fIrHt is the iimehiiie-jriin par 
fjrrllrnrt*, tlie other two hein^, in wiine tlejjrei*, 
fd tlie nattii'f* of antornatie rittex. Speaking 
erally, there are two main (‘laNxesof nmehiite>^iiiiH» 
i.v. those u'hieh flepeiid tfrineipally on the shoek 
of disehar^i* or rei^oil for tlieir aelion. and lhi»s<* 
in wliieh the leases generated tiy the evploskm 
are eoiitrolh'd in Hiieh a way as to ^ivf* tin* same 
effeet. In laftti classes a powerful spring* is aUo 
used to eoiintfTaet the lau'kward movement 
caused tiy recoil or action of |;as. 'I'lic tiuKh-tn 
VickfTs ;(un is a rcf'oil-ai'tioii weapon, while the 
Kotetikiss anti l<ewis eome itiitler the ^us-aetioii 
eatejftiry. 

Kor all practical piir|N»ses inachine>^tins tlitl 
nol exist htdorc iHt'i’J, in which year th<* * (iatiin^ ' 
}{iin tt|.v.) appcaretl in America. 'rh(*ii, just 
iN’fore the h'rant'o - t^'i’inan War. tlie Krcneti 
autlii»rilies lityan expeniut'iitin^ \iilti a iiiactiiiic' 
l^uii init'iilt'il liy a Mel^daii (s<’c Mtintiilfust). 
Ill tht‘ lliitish scrviet', hoth iiavid and iiiililaiv. 
the first itiachine>^un to 1 m' a«iopte«t \ias the 
tfutlint; 'do calihrt', anti ttien camt* in rafiid 
snect'ssion trials <»r the * Ntirdeiifchlt * and 
* ti'ardiier " ^iins. All these ^uns were of tlit* 
iiiiilli'harrel ty|>e. i.e. they were etmstriieletl with 
frtan twti to Itai Imrrels. or even us inan\ as 
thirly*se\en, 'riiese j<uhk were worketl hy a 
lever or handle, d'lien, in tht* early *ei>;hties, Mr. 
(afterwartls Sir) Hiram Maxim invented a very 
mtieh superior wea(Mm Iti any that hatl (irevitMisly 
appeansl, a wiMptui. mtiriHiver, which with 
mtMlillealioiis anti improvemeiitK tudd itx own 
for many yt'urs, amt of w tiich ttie pn'scnt Vu'kers 
^iin IK the Imi'al anti imfinivetl deseemlant. 

Ak we tiave seen, all former ^uiih deyHMuled for 
thtnr atdioii on ttie elementary itiea of turning 
a handle, and tm auttunutie uitU wert' made use 
of. .Maxim broke new* ground, nml, instead of 
i^noriiiK or (Hiiinteraetin); the reisdl pre.sent to 
n jfrcater or less extent in every jyun at tlie 
luomeiit of ilisehar^e, hiirne.sKed it ^o Ids will, 
anti Tiiatle use of it to kei'p his riioehnidsm 
ruiiiiiiiji' aiul his );un tiring, lie also alMilished 
the eoilectkui of burnds and iiseil only a single 
otic, which. togelluT with c*<»rtaiii |N)rtions of 
its uttached luetdianism, he made movable. 
The effetd of this was that when n cartridge wiw 
lirtxl the btirrtd anr| tho movable (Mirtion at- 
tatdusl to it was foreetl tuiek by the (atwer of 
the reisdl, the ‘extracting’ and ’ndoading’ 
meehunisin iMdng brought into play at the same 
time. Having rtxudied the farllu'st limit of 


rceoil, a fKiwerful spring, known as*the fusee 
spring, took idiurgi* and forcHsl the movable 
[Mirlion back to its original |Misition, at the si n^ 
lime causing the loading device to complete its 
work amt the firiiig'pin to rcmdi the new car¬ 
tridge. Once thegiin was loofted and llreil, it was 
only necf'ssary to maintain the pn^siirc on the 
trigger, iiy means of a floiible button, to secure 
a contiiuioiis stmim of bullets up to a niaxiin|tm 
of 7(K) a minute. Stoppages did of course oeriir, 
but tlu'se were sihui reeogtii/ed and provision 
for their rapid adjustment made, and os the 
gun was improved thi^* became less freriuent. 
'rtic loading is by means of a belt, in whifdi 
cartndg('.s are held, passing through a * fccnl 
block ' operated by the moving )Nirlioii of the 
nie< lianiMii. 

The prcseid Vickers gun rf'scmbles the original 

Maxim in its main features, but emlMMli<>.s many 

improvfaiieiils suggested by expcrjeiiee; it is 

also eonstdi rably ijght<*r, wlihdi is an mlditionid 

ailvantage. In the X'lekers, as in the original 

>ta\ini. (he barrel proper is encased in a water- 

jaektd to counteract (he undue and exci'ssive 

hf'.'ding of tlu' barrel which inevitably results 

from ttic rapid liriiig of hundreds i»f rounds. AM 

iiiai'tiinc-giins use the aminunition wtiich is 

used HI Ihf' ordinar\ riiles of the ariiiv eoiiceriicd. 

• * 

'I'hc .Maxim principle has bef'ii adopted by a \cry 
large iiiiriibcr of countries, including (tiTinany. 
where the value of the machinr>guii was so well 
ref'ognivfsi ttiat on the outbreak ttf the Kuropcati 
War th(‘ (•erman army tiN>k tlie held with thmi- 
sands of liaise wcaimns, whereas in lair army the 
aliotmciil was merely two to u hattalion. Now* 
all this lilts iK'cn changed, anti each battalion 
has thirty-two l.cwis guns and a pni|Mirtioti of 
the heavier Vickers, which are also ttu* arms ^f 
the separately organi/ed inaehine-gun battalions. 
With regard to the taelieal use of maehine-guns, 
it must siilliec to say that it lias long iK'cn recsig- 
ni/ed tliat the true role of this wea|K)ii is not 
that of nrtinerv. The Kreneh in 1S71 used them 
in this way, forming their artillery brigades of 
two batlrrics of ordinary guns and one of 
mitruilleiisisi, witli the iiievifahle result that the 
unfortunate ma<'hine-gun.s wore out-ningixl and 
smolltertMl by the opposing artillery profier. 
The rdle of the iiuic’litne-gtin is the role of the 
sinall-lHire urin. in which sphen* it Is highly 
el1ieii*nt, ImiIIi in taking it.s own eonsidcrable 
share in an attac'k and other o|H*rati(Uis and in 
providing csivcriiig-rire for ad^'uneing bodies of 
titMips. Sc*c fVre Turfic.r; Hotchkifts: I^cisGutit 
AtitraiilntAf,—i't. lAingstaff and Atteridge, Book 
of the 

Machines, Theory of. A innehinr is atviin- 
bination of parts whose motions ndativc to one 
another ars restricted to uehiove the purpose of 
transmitting or transforming mcch.anJral energy. 
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The f>ld icysteiii nf elussineniioii of niiiehinos sul)- 
divvied them into the »o-caIliHl inechanival ;>Ottrr.v 
U'vcr, the wlurl uiul axle, the |nilley, the 
iiieiine<l plane, the wtnl^e, and the sert*w. All 
the.se types are U’tter tinOiiihsI in the two divj- 
sitihs of levers and ineliiusl planes. The Vrim'ififr 
of HorA’ .states that if frietion Ih^ ne^leet(sl the 
work put intt» u iiiaehiiie is e<|ual to the W4»rk 
taRen out. As work is the prodiiet of fonx* and 
the distaiiee through whieh It 0 ]>(*rates, if the 
fortx' applied to the nux'haiUNtn is inemnasl t«> 
:n‘hieve the purpose* of the niaehine, then the 
tlistane(*s tnivelled liy the pnrhs in <|iiestioii will 
he d«'erea.Hed in the saint* ratio. The tnrrhauii'til 
iuh'ontiiiir is the ratio of the load to the t'ffort. 

Ileuleaiix introdiieeil the system of diseiissiiig 
iiiaehiiie prohJeins hy refertMiee to <‘t*rtaiii 
standard et»n)hinati«>ns of parts or pairs. These 
may he rated as or Itmrr aee<»rding to 

their simplieily. The hnirr pmrs are («) sliiiirifjt 
as tile ptst<»ri and 4'yliinler; (//) turniuf*, all pin 
joints; and (< ) svrni\ all mits and screws, ('haius 
in the m.iehiiu* sense are madt* iip of thrt'e or 
more links eonsistingof two jniirs. The slider- 
eraiik meehaiosm is the simplest of all the 
kiiieiiiatie ell.mis. and is tin* t'ssetilial liKT'lianisiii 
<d‘(lie direet-ai't iog engine. Hy fixing the tlifferent. 
links ill turn, althmigli the relation of tin* parts 
ri’iiiaiiis the same, ineehaiiisms whieh siTve 
difTerent purposes can he olitained. Thus S<sitt> 
HiisseU's straiglitdme motion and the Whitworth 
(piiek-retnru motion are ohmined fnnn the same 
slider-eruiik eomhinatiou :\s tin* steiiin-engiiie. 
Tin* /og/o'r pnirs e(»in*erii examples of line or point 
eoiihu’t, and iin'lude spur gearing (see fiVurhig), 
hevel gearing, frietion drives, earns (i|.v.), and 
eseapeineiits (q.v.) iLs rigid fiiiA’v; and rope, 
I Aaiii, aiitl lielt pulley drives as Jfr.rihl(’ links, 
Tlie kinemafii* eliaiiis are eomhiiiat ions of lower 
pairs, as m the eraiik and serrw I'liatiis, or of 
higher ainl lower pairs to polley, wlnx'l (c*onstant 
niolion). (*am (variahle motion), or raleliet. 
eliaiiis (iidermitt< lit motion). Tin* use tjfsiieh 
a elassiheution reduces the nuinl>cr of difTerent 
rnerhaiiisiri finihleiiis to a few Ktuiviard ty|H*s. 
Ill spur- and lievehgi'aring pairs the tt*eth are 
formed to transmit perfectly iiriiforni nmtion. 
To fiiini this eoiiditioii the normals to all surfaecK 
of eontaet iioisl pass through the meet trig-jioint 
of the pitch lines (see (irarintS), 

With helt driv(*s there must, I>e a tight ami 
slack side, and the relationship of these tensions 
is fixed by the eo<*rtieienl of frietion t>rtwfs*n ln*lt 
and wh<H*l and the angle <‘iithnimi hy the N'lt. 
Much experimental work has lira'll <lone to 
determine the laws of fridion (q.v.) under 
different erinditions. Then* Is an essential 
€liffereiK*e l>elwecn the friction of two tiry solids 
and the tame iNNlies w’hen lubricated. The 
first ly|>e, sofi/f /nVfion, \*arie» directly with the 


prt*s8urt\ is iiidr|H*iidont of the surfaei*. aiul at 
modenite s|mhhIm is iiide|H*fuletit of the velocity. 
Fluiil friiinm is inde|M*ndent of the pressiin*. 
varic's diri*t*tlv with the wetted siirfinv aihl with 
the velocity raiseil to a ]H»wer whieh iuen*asrs 
willi the s|Ns*ti. Hy the iiitnidiu'lion of fliiitl 
Inlirieaiits hetW4*(*n liodies in relative mol ion the 
frleiioii is changed from the solid to the final 
ty|M*, and is eoiisiderahly redU(H*<i in magnitude. 
Itolling frietion. ns in hall and roller lH*ariiigs, is 
also less than the simple, solid, sliding type, and 
is not niiieh diminislnsl by lubnention. Hell 
drives can be arratigcil between shafts which 
are not parallel to on<* tinMlhi*r if the side of the 
Ih'H advaiieitig towanls flit* piilh'y is at right 
angh's to the shaft. Where Hie drive is dillhnilt 
or iin)K»HNih|e oHierwis<*, small jockey or idle 
pulleys may be iiilrodiicssl with KUt'cess. Cliaiii 
ilriving with piteli chains gi\«*s a ponitivr drive, 
with W'hi(*h it is po.ssible to Iran.siiiil mtisidcrable 
powder. Kriclioii is made use <»f in all forms <if 
lotsimoHon In'tweeii the vehicle wheels and the 
triM'k, in (‘lutclies (see Fricthn ('lult'lt), mid in 
hrukes us<*d mi winding engines, on xdiieles, and 
in lestmg. 'I'lti* enii'ii‘iic> of a iimeliiiic is llie 
ratio of the work got mil id‘ il to the input (see 
I'lfJU'ivncfi), h'lictimial losses acroiiiil for Hie 
work loss in a iiiaehiiie. Hn* energy lost for 
useful pnrtKim's iH'iiig roiivertt'd into heal. 
Hiiii.uiouai'IIY; .lotm • ioodmaii, Mrvhnn • h 
o/»;diVd/o f.’agim*rriiig: S I liinkerley, Mrrhanism; 
W. I'liwin and A. L, Mellaiiby* Morhitu 
Drsiofi, 

Machine TooIa, all maeliiiies nseil in en¬ 
gineering w<»rk to shape material, nsnally iron 
or Kte«*l, into simple geomelrie forms. q*li<* toots 
ised bi'fori* .lames WatTsda) were few in miruber 
•id 1y|ie, simple in roustruetion, and crude iii 
Hie (piaiity of tinir work. In one of his letters 
Watt reiiiarks that several evlinderH have been 
Inired ** almi»st witlioiif irror'*, and shows what 
lie meant by Hint evpressimi by going on tii say 
that a evliiider .'SU incites in diameter ** did not 
err the thick ness of an old shilling**. The deveh»p- 
nient of the steam-engiiie ni'cc'ssilated improved 
tfHiIs, IniHi for the eoiiHtriieHon of the engine and 
for mon* cIMeient iise of its fKiwer. J’nigroHN has 
csmtiniie<l until to'<lay the niiiiiber and variety 
ol rmiehifie tmils is ho great as to make ehLssilieii- 
tion dinieiilt. In a naigli way they may Ih* 
divtdfsj into twsi groups: Hiom' in whi<’h Hie 
cHseritiiil motion is rotation, and those in which 
it tn n reeiproeating motion, ‘but the Imnler is 
very* indefinite. 

Holartf Group,--Thr earli4'st. machine tool w.*is 
the Himjile luriiing lathe. («reHt credit \h due to 
Henry MnndsJay (I77I -1H.'H) for Ids piorie* r 
work in developing the eKM*iilial ifief*haiiisfii of 
the engineer's self-acting lathe. A lathe provides 
the means of rotating a billet against a fixed 
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l.)ot hft thal inalmal can Mit from it until it 
iltr Hi/e. The heuclHtnckK ure the 

|iarth Ilf the riuu liine la*tween which the hiiiet ih 
liehl. 'i'heslide rest earries the lo(»l liohler, and euri 
Im- moved the lathe In^d by inetins of the 

lead serev^ which i’iiiih ahai^ (he front of the 
fiame. There ure screws to move (tie tool holder 
ill two directi<mH at ri^ht uncles to one aiiotlier. 
A general tool erntdoyed for turning, Ininn^, 
stirfai’in^, uikI sercw>eiiltin^ is used in tooh 
DitiH atul also Hiiiull general eriLoneerifi^ 
Works. The last illtistrati<iri (11^. 11) on the plate 
sliowH Ji llii'ineh eentn* lathe of the type made 
liy John IjutK iV Sons, Johnstom*. Tlie drive 
ti'oiii a separate electra* mot<ir or from the wtirks 
slmfttiif; is taken to the step eone through a 
e<iuntershart. 'Die various stt^ps of (he eone an* 
iiseil in eomhination with tht' freurin^ to obtain 
siiitiibh* speeds of ndnlion for the (liflets. 'J'he 
lathe shown is provideil with a ^ap, so thiil flat 
fa« cK ot larj^e diameter iiiuy be turned. The lead 
serew is driven by the la'adstoek spindle llirou^h 
ehun(;e wheels, by eha^^in^ which tlie refativT 
speisls of spindle and k(t<‘W may Im* varied. In 
tiiis way Ihn’uds of various pitches can be <'ut 
with the use of one ^iiide serc'w. In sonu* lathes 
tliia’e are (simplete f;<*ar Isixes fi((e<l so tliat the 
removal and replaeeiiieiil of change w'heels is 
uiinee<*ssary. lh<‘ ref|uisile j^eur cdianitt' bein^ 
^•l^eeted by the simple movetiieiit of a lever. 
Messrs. John l.an^ 4 ^ Sons manufaeture a 
variable speed ^'ur for latlu* headstoeks (fi^. Id), 
consistm^ of (wo cones on lolt^ shaft and spindh'. 
'riie on<‘ pair is drivtii from the «>tli(T by the 
ed^es of a special biJt. Tlie relativ’e spis <ls iif the 
two shafts ure altered by liriii};in^ together or 
separatini; (ht‘ cones. The lev 4 ‘r system makes 
one pair close up as (he <dher pair opens out. 
Thi‘ simple, nnn*s(‘r('w eultin^ lathe Ims many 
varieties. Sh.ifts, ^rrars, pulleys, wheels, tyn***, 
erank sluifis, tiirtaiie rotors, ami mt>tor‘eiir 
engine pist«>ns all prestad <lirrc*rf‘iie<‘s in turning 
reitulrements. iMsmomie ami rapid priNliiHion 
<lemunds that machines .should, almost without 
t‘\eeption, be designed for u single pur|N>M(\ 
There an* thus inmiiiierable varieti(‘s of inthc 
ImsIs. headstoeks, chucks, niul ei'iUres. The 
lar};<‘ lathe shown in tl) 2 . 2 was designed for 
tiirniiiir steam-turbine rotors. It hi alKUit 4d 
h'et lon^. and has u double (ilide Ixm) 12 feet 
a(*ro.ss. 'I1ie fa4‘e plate is a strong and rigid 
easting with four heavy ri>rgett-Htee( juw's, inoveil 
by screws. This lathe is 0 |ieratrd by two nmtevrs. 
a main 4au- of (Ul h.p. driving the spindle, untl an 
auxiliary one of 2a h.p. driving the t4K>l middU's. 
The pr4»4lu4‘tion 4)f short articles t>f n simple form 
from hmg bars is staiulunl praeti<*e. In this wuwk 
a lathe is used which has n holUiw niandrrl and 
iin aut4»timtie <'hti4'k. The capstan nr turret 
(m‘e tig. 1) is a iievU‘C for tinkling tlu: vurkms 


tools, usually Hv'e nr six, requlrc*d in the work, 
llicfie 1 (m)Ih are brought into Action in turn until 
the cycle of operatir)ti.s is complete. Aiitomftto 
inHehines requiring no attention, except (lie \ ro- 
vision of fresh bars, arc* used in the muniifaet ire 
of standard bolts, studs, and otlier small pa'ls. 
'J'iir capstan is moved liy tia^ehanism just after 
each stage is eonipleted. The flnishrd parts are 
cut off from the bar by the machine and rf«‘W 
materia} pushed int4» phus*. .Mfidifteathms 4>r the 
lathe which permits a numlMT of difTerent 
op<Tat(oiis williout r(*setting. such as surfaeing, 
IsM'iiig, miliing, drilling, and tapping, save a 
eoMsideraiile aimaint of time in a machine shop. 
.\ maehine of this elmriu'ter imule by George 
liiehards X' ('4»., of Itroadbeath, (tig. .*1) has twi 
tallies; tlie upper 4im' <'un Ih* n'volv4*d nr de¬ 
tached, uiul the lower one .slides on a satldle of 
ennsideraide length. This system of tables 
makes piissible all the adjustiiwnts ret|iji.sile to 
c arry tint a great number of difTerenl operations 
<in the work. 

'I'he seiisiliv'c <lrill is a to<il with whi<'h smiil’ 
hok‘s, say up to aliont 1 ineii itiajneter. ur4* 
drtih'd. Tlie <lrl!l is driven by belts over jockey 
4>r gukle pullevs. The t4’rni sensitive is used Iw- 
<*ans<', tiu‘ feed being by hand, any iimistial 
<itnieiiity in ilrilling is fvlt. A raflial drilling 
timeliine is ililTert'iit from a sensitive drill in that 
tli<* IW'd motion is gjv'en bv gears and tlie drill 
can be altered in |H)sition along the radial arm. 
In many (‘uses it isv-askT tti U4ljnst the drill to 
th4‘ hole (‘cntre than t4» mov'e a heavy easihig 
litiek and ftirwurd until its projar piisilion fur 
drilling is obtaineil. If a number of boles in a 
line are to be driikMl, the railial arm 4*an be set 
puralh'l to their I'entres and tin* ilrili saildle 
m4)ve4l fnuu eeiilre to eentre. A higii-elaf‘4 
maeliine of this ehuraetiT, provkled with a 
change* speisbgear box in whieh the wheels run 

4>il, is shown in lig. 7. The elevating arm is 
4>r box seetum, aial is adjusteil by {low'er. The 
saildle is carried <»n rollers. The spiralie U driven 
by gearing through a powerful irK'tiori clutch, 
and can lx* n'versed for tapping. Milling is the 
t4‘rm applied to ma<*hiniiig surfaces by means 
of cylindrical cutters with a number of teeth. 
Tla* work is fixed to a table and carried under 
the cutter by motion obtained from the gearing. 
The milling tind is carried on a shaft whieh is 
driven liy a headstot'k at its one end and sup- 
{xirteil by vertical braeket.s and arms susficndeil 
from the ov*ershafl. 

The greatest development in imMleni engi¬ 
neering‘iinirtioe is found in the use of grinding 
machinery*. Ma(*hinc parts are now roughly 
nmehined an«l ground t«i gaiigcnl dimension.s. 
(trinding inuehincs are of the lathe fiinn with a 
<lriv‘en grinding whetd in place of the ordinary* 
tis)l. The W'heels are made of emery, carbor- 
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bpiiiy^fiiHied IIkIh's (Acunthoptfri), a well-known 
an<l I'NrrIlciit luhle IikIi, which inhuhilN ulnioKl 
the \^hole of the I'hiropeaii him. Miiekerclt like 
are c'aii^dit r»nly when they approach the 
shore to .spawn, nets hein^ <‘hieny nsed. Itrlutcd 
sp4*eies are the southern mackerel (iV. jmeumato^ 
pharuH) and the Spanish inuekerel (iV. volias), 

JVl*Klnley, Williain, rresideiit of the l*iiited 
SlateH from 1807 to IfKil, iKirn at Niles, Ohio, 
IHIO, <lied in In IHOI, on the outbreak of 

the ('ivil War, he enliHteii as a private Koldier, 
and serveil till the eii<l of the war, when he had 
attained the rank «)f major. After this he studied 
law', tiiul sturt(sl in prueliee at ('antoii, Ohio, in 
18<t7. In 1870 he was ehsded to Coni^ress, W’here 
in 1880 he heeaiiie ehairiiiun of the Ways and 
Mt'uiis ('mnniittee and H<'pul>ltf*an hsuler in the 
llotise. In l8tM) he wiis iissoeiuted with the 
M'Kifiley Tariff Hill, a proteelive nasisure, aiul 
in IHOt was eleeteil (ioveriutr of Ohio. In 1800 
M'Kitdey was iKMiiiiiateft Itepuhliean eaialitlale 
fi»r the presulfMiey, having as Ins opponent W. .1. 
Itryun, an advocate of free silver (‘otiia^e, and 
was elected hy a lar^i* majority. lie was re- 
elf'cted in IINIO, hut on 0th Sept., MHtl, he wits 
shot tiy an niiarehist at lluffalo, an<l died ei>;ht 
days later. lie was Hiieeeedi'd hy Vav-President 
lt(M)sevelt. 

M*Klnlcy, Mount, tin* highest, peak fvf North 
Aiii<*i'i(‘a, ill Alaska, near th<‘ AnMie ( irele. 
Ihi^tit, 20,104 feet. It w'as lirst aseendefl hy 
A'chdeaeon Stuck in 1010. Hiiii.inoiiAriiv: 11. 
('. Parker, (’om/umn^ Mount MvKinleyx Dr. 11. 
Stuck, Asevut of Ih'nnli, 

Mkicluurln, ('ohn, Scottish nialheiiiutieian, 
iKirn 1008, died 17i<L He studied for Ovt' veurs 
at (ilas^ow rniversity, and was professor of 
malheiiiaties at .Xhenh'en, and arierw«ird.s at 
I'idiiihurfth. \s a ^'eomeler and analyst he is of 
the lirsl nink, and la* is the only llritish niathe- 
niatieiaii t>r the eighteenth eeiitury fit to Im' 
placed \u\ ii level with the ^reat (oiitinenlal 
mathenmtieians of that period. Ilis Treatise on 
Tituions develo()s Newtoirs iiadlaal of pre- 
MMitinf* the ealeulus, and (Hintains a famous 
^eometrieul treatiueiil of the iittruction of 
ellipsoids. * MaclaiiriirH luethoil' of tracing a 
eonie i> ui>eii, as an example of a ri'iiiiirknhle 
thts»rv of 4'urve i^eiUTatioii, in (weontftria f>r- 
fiouiai, la 17-KI Maelaiiriii divkUnl with Kulcr 
and Daniel lliTiiouilli the prize of the Kmirh 
Aeiah'iuy for an essay on I la* titles. -Cf. \V. \V. 
H. IJulI, .1 Short Itistort/ of MathenuUics. 

Mnclaurln's Theorem, a fi>rinula for the 
e\p.4nsion of a function in aseeiuliiig imwers of 
the indepeiidtMit \uriatile, lirst jfiven by Colin 
Maelaurin (u.v.). 1f/(.r), or y say, is a function 
of .r, its den\aU\e ituhU (we Calcuius) may l>e 
tlenutiMl by /'(.r), 'rids tlcrivativo has itself a 
derivative, whitii is ealle*! the .stx’uiid dcrivati\'c 


of /(J!), and is denoted l)y •or 

Similarly the third derivative of J{x) is cPj//<tr*, 
or ttiul »t* on. The values of ji-r) uiid'itM 

siuressivc derivatives^ um thus detined, for*a: -4 0 
are written /(O), /"(O), ... . 1. 

Maelaurirrs T)i(*orem i.s then I 

fix) ^ /(*>) + xf'di) 4 - a:*r(0)/(P2) 

+ a:V'"{0)/(P2-;i) + ... . 

the nuiiitwT of terms in the series bcin|{, in 
general, iiiiinite. Nearly all the expansions of 
elementary nlgcbru and triftonoiiietry are spi^diil 
eases of this theorem. One of the iiiost imfiortaiit 
examples is the JUnominl Theorem 

(1 -f I -{- nx f ti(« - l).rS/(P2) 

-I n(tt — l)(n - 

the series terminaUiij; w*)k*ii n i.s a |>ositive 
iiite^^r, and eoiiverfrin^ for other values of n 
when .4'lies lM‘tw'e<'ii I and 1, Other examples 
ar«' the ex|»ansioiis fpioted in the artiel<‘ Funrtion. 
See Tuytor's 77/rorem.- IliiiLiomtAeiiv: F. F. P. 
lliHa<*re, Applied fVf/ru/ii.y; G. A. (jibson, 
fCtemeniiiry Treatise on the Calculus, 

Maclcod (ma-kloud'), Norman, a minister of 
th<* Chureli of Si'otland, lM)rii at (’anifibettnw ii, 
Ar^yleshire, IKPJ, died at (daNf^ow 1872. Kilii- 
('utf^l at (d;i.s^ow’, Kdinhurfrh, anrl in (•ermany, 
lie lic*eanie iiiini.ster lirsl of J^oudon and then of 
Dalkeith, when he pnhlishe<l his first W4»rk, 
entitled The Faruest and heeanie editor 

of the iMiiiitair^h Christian instructor. In 18.>1 
he iK'eurnc miinster of the Ilarony paristi, tdas- 
frow. 1Ie.sides his untiring interest and lalKUirs 
in (*oniieetton with the j'cneral W4»rk of the 
Chnreh,and in various |dulafittiropie movements, 
he iKvaiiie editor of f/mx/ If'ord.v in IHUO, in 
which hr published liis .stories of 7'he Old Lieu 
tenant and his Son^ 'The Starlinfi, tVee Davie, uml 
A ilifthUmd Parish. In 1807 he vi.sited Italia, 
and the results of this jiairiicy uppcan*d in his 
Peeps at the Far flast. Iti 1809 he was elected 
moderator of the (duieral Assembly of the 
Churc'li of Sent land. 

Macllse', Daniel, Irish painter, l)orn at Cork 
1811, died 187U. In 180:i be established hia 
reputation w'ilh his picture Apple Si^ht, 

11(‘ be(*nine ii memher of the Hoyal Academy in 
IH-U). Maelise was eominissioned to paint for 
the new Houses of Parliament, and produced 
The Spirit of r/iM'«/ri/, The Spirit of Heligion, and 
the two great paintings of The Meeting of Welling* 
ton and BlUcher after Waterloo and The Death 
of Selson (1858-04). Among his licst-known 
pieturcs ate: Merry Christmas in the Baron's 
//«!/, The Ordeal of Touch, The Marriage of 
Strongbow and Et^a, The Play Scene in llamUi, 
The Banquet Scertc in Macbeth, and Matvolio and 
the Counlessp ^ His sketelics, book illustrations, 
huinorotis drawings, and outline fiortruita were 
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very rmiven>us. lie cIceliiUHl the presideney of 
the Academy i« The works of MaeUse 

•hhw j»reat fertility of invention. Hktil in i^oni- 
p<'»itian, and cxeeUeiuv in driiwiii);, but are not 
di itinguished for intlour. 

MacMahon, Marie Kdint^ Patrice Maurit'c d(^ 
I)tn* de Ma}»cnta. Marshal of Kmnee. and Presi¬ 
dent of the Kreiieh Hepiiblie from 1K7:i to IHTU 
{tlf0 Srptfmtate)^ wiut Ixirii in IHUH of Irish 
parents exiled for .1a(*obite sympathies, and died 
ill I8U3. h>Uieated at St. t’yr, he served in 
Algeria; assisted in storming the Mutukov 
(Crimea) in 1Hr>5; and. in the eampuign of IH.'dt 
against Austria, he won (witli Na]>oleoii 111) the 
battle of Magenta (Italy), iNMiig emited duke ami 
marshal on the lield. Prom 1K(U to 1870 he was 
(h)vcrnor-(ienenil <»f Algeria. In tlie Kraiieo- 
PruHsian War (IH70 1) MaeMahon tisik eoiii- 
maud of the 1st Army Corps; was defeated at 
Weisseiilnirg and Wi>rth, and earned out a 
masterly retreat to Chalons. it4'orgaiii/.iiig, he 
niarehed to reli(->e Ma/aiue and raise the siege 
of M<*t/.. lad was eiieireled by the (hTmans in 
Sedan, woiiitiled in the eiiKiiiiig battle, and eap- 
tiireil liefiU'e the final snrn*mU'r. After tlie 
urinistiee be \Nas employed in Hiippressing Ibe 
Parisian etaniniiiUKls, ami sueei'CMled Tbiers as 
l*n‘sifl4'nt. As a n’sidt of politieal erises in 1H77 
and 1K70 be resigneil oII'um*. MavMnhott is an 
Algerian railway town named after the Marslial. 
— (T. 1%. Uamh't. /w Martrhal de MarMtifutu. 

M&cofi, a (own and capital of Sa6nr-<*t-I.oirc, 
Krance, on the Uiver Sabiie, a eentre 4d trade in 
Ihirgiimly wine. The eiitbedral of St. Vincfiit 
was <ie.stro\e<l <luring the llevolutioii, thi* ruins 
lM‘ing still extant. Mhc<»n w:is the Jtoman 
Matiseot and w;is a bishopric from the seventh 
eeidiiry uidii suppression in 171N). Prior to 11.77 
it foriiied purl of the Ihiehy of Hnrgiindy. Pop. 
10,(KM). 

Ma'con, a city of (a'orgia, I'nited Stall's, 
eonnty town of Hibb county, 011 the Oeintilgec 
Uiver, and almost in the eentre of the stale. 
It is an im|>orUint railway «‘enlrt*, and h:4M (sittoii 
nmmi fact arcs. Pop. .70,000. 

Macphersofii .lames, S^’otlish author, was 
iKtrn in 1700, and died in 1700. lie studied at 
AlM'nIeen and J'Xiribiirgh; iK^'aino a scImkiI 
icaelier, and afterwards a tutor; and in !70f) 
publislH'd t'rtifimcnt.'t of Anruytt Pw'try^ trans¬ 
lated from the (iaclic or I'.rsc hingimge. 'I'he 
Hueei'ss of this venture enabled Mm'pitermiii to 
issue the so-eullcsl poems of (Issian in tlie form 
of Fingal^ an anrient epic poem in «ujr bfHtks 
(1702, -Wo), and Trtnora and other Poernn (I70;i, 
4to). The genuineness of these |K>eins W'ils 
severely questioned (sec Osnian), but the ‘ editor ’ 
maintained his jK^sitifin without submitting the 
ncoessary prrM)fs. Marpherson wras afterwards 
agent to the NidMib of Arc'ot; had a seat in the 


llotiKc* of CoimiioiiN fnim 1780 to ITtH), and was 
interred in Wtmt minster Aliliey. He was tlie 
author of a pro.H4' translation (»f Homer's niad, 
and of some other works. Maepherson's iHud.ry 
had an inthienee on roimiidie liierutitrc Intlh in 
Kngland ami in ib’rtmmy. - Him.iouaMUiv: .1. 
S. Smart. James Maepherstm: an A’pWfw/r in 
Literature; li. A. IUh'Its. Histort/ of KntiUsh 
Homantieism in the lUth Cetduri/. 

Macquarie, a Hub-Aiitur^'tie islaiul of the 
Southern Pucit’K*. administerf'd hy Ttutmuniii. 
The habitable island is 20 niilcH long and ap¬ 
proximately 3 mill's broad, and abounds in 
birds and animals. Kerguelen cabbage (q.v.) is 
found. Sea-eh'pliunts averaging idMUit 2 tons 
ill weight abound in the Maisiiiane waters, and 
seals were once eoinmon, but ruthless slaughter 

hv the sealers has now exterminated them. 

• 

'riiere is a meti'orologieal and wireless station. 
The two-iNland clusters muih and south of the 
main island an* called dodge and Clerk ami JliNliop 
and Clerk respeelively. 

Macreudy (muk-re'di), William ('harles, Kng- 
Usli tragedian, liorii in l.oiidmi 1703. died at 
C'lielleiihaiii 1873. Ills rather, the lessee and 
manager of sevi'ial provim ial theatres, sent him 
to Uiigby and Oxford to Ik* ediieated, but 
eireiimstarieeN eoiiipelled bim to join his fatlier’s 
eompuiiy at. Uiniiingbum in 1K10. Afterward 4 
be played in the provmees with eotisideraCI.' 
NUeeess. and apiKMircxl at < oveiit (turdi'ii in IHtO. 
Ill 1820 be made bis h.-' visit to Anieriea, and 
ill 1K2H ]dayed in Paris, with great Mieeess in 
l>otli (H>imlrie.s. He uiidertiMik (be iimiiageiiieiit 
of Coveiit (birdeii in IH37, and Drury I.atie in 
1Ht>2, but although be did inui'b to relonii the 
stag!', IkiHi ill res|H‘el of its moral and in n-speet 
of the artistic rpnilities of (be represf-utalions. 
»ud emietiMaired to nillivali' tJie public taste 
I'ur Stiakespeareaii drama in ladh tbeatri's (be 
himself taking the leading parts in Sbakespean'''K 
pl;i\s). bis iM'eiiniary lossi's required bint to 
retire from maniigersiiip. He Onally retired from 
the stage in 1851. Ilis iteniiniseeners apiM'ared 
in 187,7. Cf. W. Marsbm, Our Heeent Artors. 

Macro'bluH, Ambrosiiis Aurelius TheiMloHiiiN. 
a l/atin author in the reigns of the Kmperors 
Iloiioriiis and Theodosius (end of fourth and 
br-gmning of tiftb c'entiiry A.n.). He was the 
author of a w-ork entitled SaturnaUa^ valuable 
for the liglit it thniws ii|NJii (he maufiers and 
eiistoins of antiquity. He also wrote u eoiii- 
meutary on Cicero's Somnium SripUmin, and a 
treatisi*, l)e IHfferrntiiH H SocieUdibuH (irwei 
ftOtinupje t'erhi. 

Macrocya'tia, a genus of marine Algfc, 
family l^ininariame. The A/, ftyrifira exceeds 
all other vegetable pnMiiiotiofiH in the lengtii 
of its fronds, some of which have lieen estimated 
on rcasoiiulde grounds to attain a length of 7(MJ 
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feet. It IM found in the iMiutfiern teiupcrutc xone, 
uini in the Purihc 2w fur norlii m the Arctic 

Macrooin', u tuwii and urban district of Cork, 
Ireland, on the Sullanc. The eaiitle is Mild to 
have been built by Kin|( •lohn, and wuh be- 
Hie^cd und burnt on M'verul oeeuHtunti in the 
McveiiUH’iiLh iH;iitury. MucnKiiii Ih a railway 
teniiinu] Nlution. Pop. UOOn. 

MacroKporlum, 11 j;enuH of puruNitie Kungi 
Iin|icrfceti, CM*eti<»n Ilyplioinyectes. Af. aolofti 
cuuMCft u leuf-eurl in potato. At, tomato the bluek- 
rot of toniuUK‘8, und At. noiriU u 6|>ot-diHeu»e <»f 
ojirnutions. Spraying with Mulphidc of ]>otuiih or 
Jionleiiiix mixture is tlie bext remedy. 

MacWhJrtcr, John, Scottlah fMiinter, bom in 
18IIU, died in lilll. lie wtu cdueuted at Peebles 
and tlie Sehoul of Design, l^Unbiirgh. In 1HU4 
he WON eleet<*d a.h.s.a., in INTO a.h.a., and ii.A. 
ill INlNi. lh‘ is fuiiiouN ehielly as a landseape- 
|iuiii(er, and aiiuuig bis iH^t^known W'orks are: 
Lovh (^ornisk (INTO), 77«; And// of the Wooiitt 
(INTO), The Three iiraec9 (IHTH), The Vunffutird 
(IHTH), 7Vie Vitlkii hy the Sea (INTO), und CrabOed 
.Igr und youth. 

Madagascar, a French island In the Indian 
0(x*un, at least 2*t0 iiiileH from the south-east 
<*01181 <jr Afri<*a, from whieli it b separated by 
the Mozumbique (Channel; length, OHO miles; 
greatest bremlth, 000 miles; urea, 228,(MHI sq. 
miles. Orographicully the priiu'ipul fralurts arc 
the small Nortbc^rii and the larger Southern 
Plateaux, ctinneeted by a low saddle. Kxtiiud 
voleanic |a*akH are luiiiiorous: l.iat of Ankunitra 
(HTUO feet) is the higlumt point in the island. 
Uivers an* numemiis, short, and unnavigable. 
7'he elimatc is subtropieul, with a wet s<*ason 
from DeeemlHT hi April, anil the lloraund f'una 
are extensive ami varied. Lemurs are numerous. 
Aatiuduiarlvo (|M)p. (Kl,l 15) in the interior is the 
eapital; Tamutave (]5,tN)0), Majungu (7500), 
und Tul6ur (25<MI) art* the eliief {Kirts; l)ie«'o- 
Suaroz (1U,4U0) and ..laiianzhari (IKKN)) are also 
iiii|>ortant. (The |M»pulatioi].s given are ap- 
pmximate.) Agriculture and stoek-raising an* 
extensive native inono|K)Ue8, niblH*r, iimlherries, 
eloves, vanilla, ri<*c, sugar, nmniot*, em'uo, e<»ttoii, 
and gmund-niits being pniduoed, luid the 
ufron*sti*<l interior yields teiUc and other valuable 
wihmIs. I iorsim, pigN, sliec'p, ostrielu*s,^nd gouts 
an* raisc*<l. Meul-eaniung and the prctiaratioii 
of loiHl-stufTs are under hUirofieaii control, and 
there hit eunnerios at Antananarivo. Tamutave. 
Didgo-Suarei:, und tio-Himmury. • Among min¬ 
erals. graphite is ex(M>rted; gold, eojiper, lead, 
silver, iimnganese, nickel, und coal (lignite) 
Imvo been worked. Imports arc mainly cottons, 
Ikiuurs, nim*hiiH^ry, <i*nient, IJme, and idothing; 
and exports, gold-dust. oatUe. tanning• bark, 
rice, mid hiiles—all in order of ini|M>rtance. 


Internal coiiiniunications arc generally gxM>r, but 
there is a railway from Antananarivo to Toma- 
tavc (2211 miles) with several bran<dics; in Mil 
770 miles of track (1019). There is.postJ 
eorniiuinic'atiori, and a telephone system, inland 
telegrupliK, three Government wireless stations, 
and eaide conaoctions with Mozambique, Mauri¬ 
tius, liduiiion, and Aden. The population of 
Mndagusear is varied, and comprises the A^^la- 
gosy or indigenous inliabitants with tlieir 
niinieniuH subdivisions, Hindus, Chinese, and 
French. 'Phe itstinmted fKipulation in 1019 was 
.7,545,204, 15,157 being Kn*nch, 5000 Hindus, 
UMH) Chinese, and 5,.520,000 Malagasy. Of the 
numerous Malagasy trilies the Ifovas (1,007,458) 
and tlie H^tsildo (515,005) are pre-eminent. The 
Hovas are of ex(*eptiona] intelligence, und rapidly 
a<*(|uire the arts of wood- and metal-working, so 
(hat, although nuiiiufa(*liire8 df» not exist in 
Mudaga.s<'ar as yet, mamifuettiring enterprise 
dues nut luck itotentially ellif'ient hilKiiir. Mis- 
Hiomiry (‘(Torts ha\c resulled in a partial (*on- 
version of tl. natives, 450,(MK) of w’hum eiiihrut*c 
Protestuntisiii, and uO.lHK) Homan Catholieisin. 
The language is of the Malayo-Polynesiaii division. 

y/iv/or//.—Madugiiseur w'lis known to Muroo 
Polo (thirteenth <*enl;iry). und in 1500 was visited 
by i*ortitgucs(*, wdio called It S. Lorenzo. Uudama 
1 lH*ea(ne King of the Hovas in 1810, and he 
[lermitted inissionarit's to t(*ueh in the capital 
(1N20), when the Hible was translated into 
Malagasy and the langu:H*e was tlrsi reduced 
to a systeinatie writt(*n f(»rm. fly u treaty of 
1885 Madagascar lieeame a FTnch Protectorate. 
In ININ) (>roHt llrituin ireogntzed the Protcetorate 
to sccim* Preiieh itilluciKH* in I'anzibai, the trans¬ 
fer of llcltgohtiid to (fCmmiiy lH*irig eontem- 
porurionri. Queen H4nav&lonu 111 eonlirmed the 
treaty in 1805, und in 1800 Madagust'ar was 
d(*elai'cd a colony of France, the native govern¬ 
ment being r(‘tuin(Hl. A relK*Uion caused the 
deposition of the quci*n, her exile to lU^union and 
nftcrwanls Algeria, und the govcnmieiit of the 
island is now in the hands of .1 Consultative 
Couiiell of Administration, sit ling at Antaiib- 
narlvo. Madagasi'ar is divid(.*d into twenty-four 
iirovincHsi and seventy-live districts, superviaed 
by ollk’ial.s of the ('oiuicil, who are usually natives. 
The Comoro Islands (q.v.) form one of the Mada- 
gase.«r provin(*c8. The island has no elective 
HS8(*mbly, and is not represenU'd in the French 
Parliament. — UiBMooRAPiry: W. K. Cousins, 
Aiadagaacar of To-day; E. W. l>awaon, Afoda- 
gcutcor; its Capalntitiea and tiemmrees; G.Gra\ier, 
Atadofiascar, 

Maddtflena, an Italian island on the northern 
seaboard of Sardinia, which with the adjacent 
islands forma a fortifled nav-ul and torpedo 
station. 

Maddalm^, a town of Caserta, Italy, 10 
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miles nortii*ciuit of Naples. Near by is tlic famous 
Pontti della Voile, u three-storied aqueduct, 215 
fgtt high and 25 miles long. Weaving and 
quarrying arc the main industries. Pop. 20,000. 

Maddar, a dye-plunt, Httbia Itneldrum, not. 
ord. Rubiacce. It is a eliinbing perennial, with 
whorls of dark-green leaves, and Htiioll yellowish 
cross-shaped flowers. The prepareri rcKit is used 
aj^Aed dye-stuff. It yields colours of the grc'afest 



Miiddcr (Hubia tirutOrum) 


I, Section uf n<mor. a. PiauI. 

|K:rinanrnce, and is cinplr>yed for dyi'tng l/oth 
linen and t'otpin. Two kinds of it are fixed U|kiii 
(Mtton; one is Hiniply ealled rma/der-rrd. uml the 
other, which [kimm'nscn a inut'h higher degree of 
lustre and fixity, is called Turkry or Adrimuiple 
red, liccauM* it. was for a long tunc obtuinevi 
entirely from the Ix^vunt, whert! it was eaileft 
nlisara. The eoloiiring prineiple of madder is 
termed alizarine, and as this can m>w l>e ol>- 
toined aitilicially from cruil-tdr, the use of 
madder in dyeing is almost entirely lupersoitcd 
^ V that of artillcial ulixarinc:. 

Madeira, a group of Portuguese islamls, in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Africa, Uie chief 
being Madeira and Porto Santo. Area, 314 
aq. miles; pop. about 170,000. Madeira profier 
derives its name frimi the dense prirriev'nl forest 
that once enwrapped it. (Port, mmkira, timber; 


Lat. mohria.) It is roughly 35 miles long by 
11 to 12 miles broad, of volcanic origin and moun¬ 
tainous, culminating in Picx) Huiva (0055 feet) 
amd Pico Grundc (5301 feet). The climate la 
mild and equable, and Madeira has coiUH$quently 
become a health-resort for Kuro|)Ciuis. The 
northern part of the island is irrigated, and 
prcKUi<*os (*creiUs and vegt^fablcs; the lowlands 
alaound in orange, coffin*, biinana, lemon, and 
many other varieties of fruit-trees. Madeira 
wine, a product sliuilur to sherry, Inti of ex- 
ci*ptional flavour and tmuquet, is made from 
51a(lciru-gn>wn grapes, and was tltst produced 
in Wicker goods, sugar, grn|M*s, wine, 

aritiwnxat, and liu*e are cx|)orted. Funchal on 
the souUi coast is the eapilol. In PorU> Santo 
water is scarce, and wiiuv luid grain im\ Uie only 
products. Miulcira was eoluiiixcil by Portugal in 
1419, held hy Spain betwiHMi 1580 and 1040, and 
was in British hands from 1807 to I HI 4. A line 
r<*giiiicnt of Portuguese itirunt ry fonns l.lie normal 
garrison of the gnmji. The IlulMburg fUmily 
arrivcil at Funehal on lIMh Novetnlwr, 1921, 
when* they were exiled hy the Supn*mr ('ouncil, 
and where Karl, * the lust of the llabsimrgs*, 
died of pneumonia on 1st April, 1922. -t'f. C. 
A. I'owor, TourifttH (iuide to Ute inland nf Madeira, 

Madeira, Ihc principal tribiilary river of tlic 
Amazon, Simth America. It is fonncsl by the 
union of the Beni and 5hitnon^ on the Brasil 
Bolivian frontiers, and Ihois thmugh Ainaeoiiiis 
to the Ainukon, which ll f titers near Serpa, 7H 
mih« liclow MuiiaoH. The Uital lcngt.h is aliout 
20IM) miles, and tlic drainage area iiliout 400,000 
sq. miles, 'riie Madeira is navigable for oocan 
steamers as fur an Porto Vcihn, 1.500 milm foom 
Ihe sea, a wireless station, and the liasc of ilie 
^ oiiderful MudeJru-Miuiiord forest railway. Six: 

Madero, Fraiu*isco, Pnwide.ni of Mexico, bom 
1873, <lied 1913. lie was the Natioiud Democratic 
party's eiuididatc for the pnaiidcntiul clci^on of 
1910, hut was amwt<*<l, im|irisone4l for a time, 
mill tinaily compelled to IU*c* Ui ilic ljnit<*d States. 
Betiiriiing, he led a revolt, and retduecd Dios as 
President 011 Isl Oel.„ 1911. On 0th Feh., lOIH, 
he was captured hy insurgenls. and sulsicqucntly 
murdered. 

Madison, a <*ity and eaf>itai of Wiscousin, 
t'nited Slates, lies between Lakes Metidotu and 
Monona in a distriet famous for its m^ncry. The 
State university was established in 1840, and 
introduced a system of <ximis|>ondcnee instruc¬ 
tion in 1911. 'Praile is mostly in agrh^ultural 
grxids. Pop. (1020), 38,:t78. 

Madras, a maritime city, <apiial of Madron 
Presidency, and third city of India, on the 
Coromandel exxist. It has no natural harlxiur, 
but has become Utc first seaport of ihe Dcceaii, 
mod tiic fifth of India, by the oonstructfon of 
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ttii urlincJul iiar)>r>iira^<*. Madras is Uie hcad- 
i|tiurlrrH of liu* (jovvrnriicnt citiring the cool 
s(*UMoii. Jt has railway (Minuniiiiicatioti hy four 
Hystrrnft with ('ulciittu, (ultnit, Iloiubay, uik! 
TiitlHiriii. The native unci husiiiCHN r|iiurtcr (»f 
tiic town, on tlic* foreshore^ wiis formerly culled 
Jilack Town, tnit Nince I1H)5 has l>ct*n called 
(acorge* Town; it is still densely |M‘ 0 |>lc;d, and 
forriiH the* (!<MnrnerciaI centre. Triplieatic is alsc* 
a Hr|ualid native (|uurter, uixiunding in Hindu 
lemples. Mudnts University was founded in 
IM.'iT, and the Scots Kirk duten from 1821. There 
is a SupreiiK* High Court with twelve judges 
( 11120 ). Ihdike other great Indian sea|M>rtH, the 
town lifts no ex(K)rtlng nionn|Kily of a stM^eitie 
efiininodily, and there are few inanufmlurcs. 
Madras was founded in 1000 hy the ICiist India 
Coiii|miiy, who were granted a siU^ elose t4i the 
I'ort iigiie.se set t lenient, St. Tlioiiu^ (foiiiideft 
1504), hy the Uajali of Chandrgin. 'J'lie <‘i(y 
gradually grew up around the <‘itude( and fort 
of St. (h'orge (whieh still exists as a harraeks 
and as (hivernineiil olheeN). In 1702 it was 
hiieeessfiilly defiJided again.sl Aurang'/Jh's army 
under DiukkI Kiiaii. After an attac*k hy the 
Muhraltas in 1741 Madras was taken hy the 
Kreneh under UalMMirdonimiH (1740), hut w'as 
restored in 1748 (Treaty of Aix-la-Cliu|H'llr). It 
was iiu^ffeetiially iK'siegCHl hy the Kreiieli under 
tiilly-Tolleridal^lT.'SH 0). Pop. .'ilN.OtiO. 

Madras, Presidency of, one of the fifteen 
miuiiiiistraticuiH of Uritish India; an*a, 142,000 
SC). iiiUes, ineluding native states. The thnx? 
eliief rivers, («o<laviih. Kistrui or Krishna (with 
tile 'riingahhiidra). and Kaveri, rise in the 
Western (■hats and enter the Hay of Hengal 
The Kastern and Western (iliais form its ehief 
Niirfacr feature's. The eliiiiute is varied; in the 
Nilgiri llitls it is temperate, on the Midahar 
coast llic monsoon brings an exec'.ssixe rainfall, 
while ill the eeiitriil tahtehuid tlie raiiifull is 
low and the heat alniost uneiuhirahle. The soil 
IS Handy akuig the roust, h it there arc many 
fertile districts; wliilc iron, (*opprr, lead, and 
eoal arc' found in CHUistdcrahle c|uaiitities. There 
are extensive forests yielding teak, eliony, and 
other vuhialde timlier trees. The total affort'Htc'd 
arc'a under the State Korest Department is 
10.004 Hi], miles (ltMM-0). The pynei|>al pro¬ 
ducts are riec*. millet, mut/e, and other grains; 
Migar-cane, c'olUm, oil-seeds, indigo, tea, coffee, 
tohaecx), plantain, tamuriiid, jack-fruit, mango, 
melons, c-oeo-mits, ginger, tunucric, and pepper. 
About 02.<M8KOOO acres are cropped annually, of 
which 0.(KH),ntN) acres (approximately) are irri¬ 
gated. AiHUit 22,000.000 ac'rea arc unavailable 
iigrieulturally. The uctual area under tea, plucked 
ill 1010-20. was 28,200 acres. The wild animals 
csimprisc the cle])liaiit, tiger, cheetah, jackal, and 
wild hog. The admiiiislration of Madras U now 


regulated hy the Government of IndlasAcst, 1010, 
which came into forex; in 1021 (see india). The 
revenue, which considerably exceeds the *ex- 
])endituri', is over £10,000,000 iinnuall>. Tlie 
]H>p. is 42,800,000, mainly Hindus, and the 
native protected states have in addition a pop. 
of 4,100,822. The chief languages spoken arc 
the Dravidiun, namely, Tamil, Telugu (which 
nit' H(K>kcn l)y the great majority of the inh^lii- 
taiits), C'unaresc, and Maluyalam, while Hindu¬ 
stani is the language spoken hy the Mahomme- 
duns.—t‘f. E. Thur8tc>n, The Madras Presidency. 

Madre-de-Dlos (Sp., ^ Mother of God '), the 
castc'rnmost department of Peru, created in 1012. 
It is to a large extent an iiri{>enetrul)le forest 
inhuhitc'd hy savages (unconquered tril>cs of the 
Miishos and ('ainpas). The |)rjncipal communi¬ 
cation is hy the (*uzc«i'Arcc)uipu-.^Iollcndo Uuil- 
way. Mineral and other iiiiiiiral rc'Nources arc 
uitdc*vc'lo|H'd. Muldoiiado, at the junction of the 
TamlM>puiu and Mudrc-dc-Dios Kivers, is nomi¬ 
nally t 111* scat of government. Area, ulx)ut 24,747 
sq. iiiilos; pop. CHtimated at I8,5(K1 )• 'I'hc 

Uiver Madre-fle-Dios (iiuttve, Qiitchiia Aiiiaru- 
Mayii) is the i)rincipid navigable *rihutnry of 
the Beni (q.v.); length, iilHuit 0.i0 miles. 

MadTepore, a ctiral-huildtiig ixdyp of the 
genus Madre|>0rn, the type of the fun.ily Madre- 
|Niridu', forinitig coral of stony hardness and of 
u spreading or hruiirliiiig form, hence called 
Irrc'cnral, Madreimre coral is of a white colour 
wrinkled on the surface and full of tittle cavities, 
in cui'h of which an individual polyp wa.< lodged. 
These |M)ly|Mi raise up walls and reefs of ixirul 
rocks w'itli astonishing rapidity in tropical 
climates. The tenn is often applied also to other 
branching i*orals. 

Madrid (mii-dru/'), the capitid of Spain, qn 
the .Manaanures, near the ix'iitre of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Situated u|>on a high ircelcss plateuu, 
2100 feet ulsive tile sea, w'ind-swc'pt from the 
snow'y (iiimlurrama, with unhealtliy daily and 
seasonal oxtronics of tciii|icrature, the city has 
no climatic advantugi's. Ten streets converge 
on the Piicrta del Sol, the busiest and brightest 
square of the city. The n»yal palace (1704) is 
in the form of a quudrariglc eiu'losing a court, 
and is 500 frx't long and fn>m 80 to 105 feet 
high. It oi'c'iipies the site of a pidare whieh 
succeeded the Moorish Alcazar, and was burned 
in 178-rf, The Bull-Ring (Plazu dc Toro«) scats 
12,000 8|>ectatora. The Boulevard del Prado is 
u magnjfleent thoroughfare 2) miles in length. 
Fonmled in 1802, the Bibliotecsa Nncional houses 
the National Library (upwards of 700,000 vol¬ 
umes) and several museums. Tobacco, aoap, 
cork, jewellery, fbmiture, and perfumes are a few 
of the productions of Madrid, and books and 
piiblishtqg^are of importance. The University of 
Madrid, transfeircd from Alcala dc Ilenarcs in 
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1820, hns*facultira of philosophy ond letters, 
ficiepccs, law, medicine, and phannacy. Madrid 
isvfirst mentioned about a.o. 920-033. Philip 11 
dcniiite^ made it the capital (1500). Cervantes 
lived in Madrid from 1009 till his death, and 
during this pericHl he produced the latter half of 
I'ktn Until tlie middle of the eighteenth 

centyry Mn«lrid was reputed to be * the dirtiest 
cai/Vlul in Europe Pop. (1918), 052,157.—Cf. 
A. F. (divert, Matirid. 

Mad'rlgal (Fr, tmidrigtd; It. madrigaU)^ a 
short anmrouM tK>eni, (*onsi8ting of nut less than 
threti or four Ktanr.as or strophes. The madrigal 
was tirst ctiltivntcd in Italy, and those of 
Petrarch and Tiuiso arc among the tlnest s|)eei- 
mens of Italian poetry. Several KiigUsh poets of 
the time of Eli/.alx'tli and the Charleses wrote 
iiiadiiKals of riotiihlc grace and cleguncx^, the 
elder itumcs Ix'ing l^Hlge, Wither, Cnr«*w, uticl 
Stii'kiing. The' t4'r]ii is also applied to an elalx)- 
rate vocal eoiii|Kisitioii now <*ommonly of two 
or more movements, and in five or six parts. 
The niUKteal madrigal was - ^ first u simple song, 
hut iifterwardM was siihc't to uii instrumental 
acriiiiipanimriit. Famous iCnglish comjxiscrs of 
ituisicul madrigals are: Morley, Uennett, Ward, 
(dhlxitiK, P''v 1, an I Ford. 

Madui. isiriet of iMadras Presideney, 

India: a )laUau dniined by the Vaigui River. 
It is I .rtgaled agric'ultiiral ur(*a, producing 
cotton 'vt subtropical grains. Area, 4(M)0 sep 
mile-H; >. 2.(KKI,tKg). -Th« capital is Miulura, 
on the Vugai, on(*c the religious and {Hditicul 
capital of Southern India, and renowned for its 
Great Temple of Siva. Pop. 13-i,1«'f0. 

Madu'ra, an island of the Dutch East Indices, 
north-east of .lava, of waic'h it fonnsu Ucsidency, 
gild from which it is sc'puratcHl by the broad 
.Strait of .Madura. Tim Mmliircse arc mainly 
Mahonimedan, and have a national language. 

agriculture, and llshing are. the 
• •'c ./ecu i ici. Area, 1700 stp miles; |H>p. 

» . jO.vKJO. 

*Vi..K^cnas, • as ('ilitius, a distinguished 
Uuinun I'orn i . Iwe i 73 mid tW B-C., died 8 b.c. 
lie the compCv.[ion ut the Krtifieror Augustus 
in itearlv all his campaigns, and his most trust¬ 
worthy couaM'Uor in political matters. For the 
three years IH-l.i H.c. *.e was ins’ested with the 
government of Italy. He is chiefly famous, 
however, as a patron of learning, and the friend 
of Virgil and Horace (cj.v.), 

Maelstrdm (‘grinding stream'), an ocean 
current Imtwccii the Norwegian islands Mos- 
kena^ ond Mosken, in the L6fodons. It is 
formed by the pouring of the tide through a 
narrow strait, and assumes a formidable ap¬ 
pearance during a * nor'-wester', when the wind 
blows against the cum*nt. 

Macste^, an urban district of South Wales, in 


Mid-GIamorgansliire, on Uic River Idyfnu. 
There ore collieries and ironw'orks in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood whieh, like Muesteg, owe tlieir exis¬ 
tence to the South Wales coal-fleld. Pop. 28,900. 

Maeatricht, or Maastricht, a town and 
rapiitd of the Dutch pmvince of Idmburg, on 
the Moos (Meuse), ne4ir the Belgian - Dutch 
frontier. The Rmm luw n large river tnide, and 
has brcwerU‘8 and manufactures of earthenware 
and paficr. The church of St, Si^rvathis was 
founded betwi*en a.i>. 500 and 500, and is the 
oldest in the Netherlands; the Staclhiiis dates 
from 1004, and there are qiuirrkm (Petersliorg) 
workcil hy the Homans in the vicinity. The town 
was plundered by tlie .Spanish under Parmu 
(1579); fell to l^iiiis XIV (1073), to Marshal 
Saxe (1740), and to Kti^lmr (1794). It was siic- 
ci'ssfulty defciuU'd by tiie Dutch against the 
Belgians in 1 H:io. riiLil 1871 8 MacHtriehl was 
one of Uic first fortresses of ICurope. Pop. 41,3(N1. 

Maeterlinck (mil^tcr-litigk), Matirtec', Belgian 
author, Imrn at Ghent in 1802, studied there*, 
adopted the law us a profi^KNioii, but latterly has 
lived us a litcrarv mini in Paris. His flrst publi¬ 
cation was ScrrcH ('hmuks^ u vobniic of verse 
(1889); but he is iK'st known us a druiiiatist, 
imioiig his plays ImiOg ha Priucr.ti*c 5/a/cmc, i^rn 
Pc'WrtM et Mi^lisartdr, and Aglttmine ft 
SHysrttf, all of which have Ikhui trarisluied into 
English. They betray a pcssiiiiistle spirit with 
tendency to mysticism, but in a subseqent 
dmma, Monna Fanno, he bcisl himself from this. 
He is also known as an cssuyisl. and writer of 
works of a philosophic (‘liariicicr, his works In 
this Odd including i^e Tt^hdt den Untnblc/i and 
Im Pi> dr.y AttfUlffit fsith translated inbi ICriglish. 
f/Oisfuu bleu (IfMKi), a syitilMilicid play for chil- 
i.ren, was much disciiHscd when it was prixluetHl 
in England os 7*hr. Uluc Uird. 

Mafeklng, a town of llcchuufialaiid, ('a|M! 
Pnivinc'c^, the admiiiist.rativf* «‘cnln* of the 
Heidiuunalund Prolcctoratc. It was the stiirling- 
|Miiiit of the Jiiiiieson Ruiil (1895), and was de¬ 
fended hy Boilen-Powcll against the Jha-rs fnim 
12th Oct., 1899, to 17th May, IlMMI. Pop. 2198). 
—<'f. .1. A. Hamilton, Siege of Mn/rkitig. 

Mafl'a, a Sicilian mx^rct society similar to the 
Nca|Kilitun Citmorra, Init inudi more |xiwciTiil. 
Its orgunissed lawlessness has baflkil all utlempts 
of the Government to suppr«*ss it. Its nietiibi'rH 
are bound never to curry their suits to the 
regular courts m>r to give evidence Ix^forc them. 
Murder and mblxTy, though dise«mntenancc*d 
under ordinary conditions, an? n’sorted U> 
without hesitation in the ease of informers or 
spedatly obnoxious |ienions. Blai’kiimil is levied 
from landowners, who are rcc|ulred to cm|>loy 
none but mafioH In certain occupations, and the 
society further makes Hs power felt by means 
of the i^Hktta and on extreme form of Ixjy- 
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coitiiiK' Cniaiitulit uro prcitcctcd and election! 
cofitmtlcd by thiH iiifaiiiou! aMsociutinn, whoee 
uiithority in greuter thuii that of the law among 
the lower cliuacH in Sicily. 

Ma/raf a town of Kfttremadura, Portugal, 
famous for it! convent, built (1717) by John V. 
It uonHiMtH of 11 church, a monastery, and a 
palace; and there were also barrocks. The 
entire building foriiis a quadrangle 820 feet long 
by 720 feet wide. 

Magadha, an am lent kingdom of India 
which lay about the modern Bihar, south of the 
Middle (hinges. Putaliputra, now Patna, was 
tlie capital. Magudhu was the tiiicicits of the 
lint Indian Kinpirc, destroyed in 184 a.c. 

Madalianea, a territory of Southern Chile 
extending from hit. 47** s. to (^pe Horn. The 
territory cinbruecs half of Tierra del Kiicgo. The 
iiiiiinland is wild and affrirestcd, ami <leeply 
iiuh’iitcd witii fjords of a Norwegian tyfH*, and 
th<‘ irinmnerul>le islands on its eo^isU uro sepa* 
rale<l hy deep, iiurniw ehaiifiels. Punt a Arenas 
is the prineipul settlement. Area, 05,855 sq. 
miles; [K)p. (1U1U), a<t,752. 

Magdala, a tc»wn and furtreaui of Abyssiniu 
(q.V.). Pop. alHiUt 80(MK 

Magdalen, or Magdalene, Mar>’ (i.c. Mary 
of Mngd&la), a woman mentioned in the New 
Testament as having hiul seven devils east out 
of her, os wuteliliig the eniciOxion, and as having 
come early to the scpulchn^ on resurrection 
morning. She was erroneously identitlcd wdth 
** the woman who was a sinner*' {Luke^ vii, 87); 
hence the term Magtialeii t>ecame synonymous 
with penitent harlot. (*f. LnAr, vili, 2. 

Magdalena, the principal river of Colombia, 
South Ainerieu, rising in the <'entral ('orrlilleru 
of tlie Andes, in r<euador, and flowing oorthwards 
through Colombia to the (.ariblMfun; course, 
105U miles; drainage urea, alxiut tM),U(K) sq. mile , 
The Magdalena is navigaildc for (100 miles up 
stream to Honda. 

Magdalena, a department of ('olombia, 
SoiiLli .Amcrieu, facing the Carib>>ean Sc^a, and 
Uuiiult*d \.y the Magdulrnu on the west. Ck>ld 
ami coal arc minetl; i*ofTee, sugar, and maize 
are produetnl, with some valuable wimds and 
live-ht4H’k. Santa Marta is the (*apitnl. Area, 
HMlHOsq. miles: |>op, (1»18), 204,8HA 

Magdalen College, Oxford, was founded in 
14.58 by William of Waynlletc, Bishop of W'in* 
i;lu'ster and lA>rd Uigh-ChanceUor of England. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, was founded 
in 1510 by Thomas, Banm Audley of Walden. 

Magdeburg, the capital of Magdeburg dis¬ 
trict, Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, which here 
divides inU> tkirre anus. The Dom or oathedral 
dates from I lie thirteenth century. Machinery, 
castings, sugar, tobacco, fertiKiwrs, clicmicahi, 
pottery, alcohol, cotton, and leatlicr are aiuong 


the manufactures. Magdeburg is the most im¬ 
portant bcet-sugor centre of Germany, 4iis- 
torically the town is of great Interest. ^ Charle¬ 
magne granted it deflnite privileges (808); the 
Benedictine monastery (founded 987) became an 
urchbishuprie (908); and Magdeburg was placed 
under the ban of the empire and taken by 
Maurkx! of Saxony In 1551. During the Tl^rty 
Years' W'ar the city was unsuccessfully besieged 
by Wulicnstcin (1029), but the Swedish garrison 
surrendered to Tilly in May, 1031, when Magde¬ 
burg was sacked and thousands of unarmed 
(>iti/ens were put to the sword. In 1048 the 
ar<‘iuef)iseopal lands were erected into a duchy, 
and passed to Brandenburg in 1080. Marshal 
Ney captured Magdeburg in 1800, and from 
1807 to 1818 it formed part of the Kingdom of 
Wi^tphaliu, Pop. (1910), 285,850. 

Magellan, Fcnlinund (Port. Femao de Ma- 
goMdes), Portuguese navigator, kH>rii about 1470, 
<lled alH>ut 1521. He served under Albuquerque 
in tlic East Indies; distinguished himself at the 
taking of Malacca; (iiid in 1519 Charles V of 
Spain iipjtointcKl him to eoimiiaiid five ships, in 
wliieli he discovered the strait that tiears his 
name and also the Pacillc Ocean. Eventually he 
reache<l the Philippines, but was killed in a skir¬ 
mish with the natives of Maetnn. His expedition 
doubled the Cape of (h>od Hope and returned to 
Seville, having circumnavigated the world. 

Magellan, Strait of, the channel, connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, which lies between 
Tierra del Fuogo and the Chilian inainlard. The 
greatest length Is about 800 miles, and it varies 
ill breadth from 2| miles to 17 miles. Between 
1820 and 1880 ttie Brng/rexplorcd and charted the 
strait, iifion which tlic only poit is Punta Arenas, 
the most southerly town in the world. * 

Magellan'lc Clouds, two oval-shaped eloud- 
likc masses of light in the southern hemisphere 
near the pole, consisting of swarms of stan, 
clusters, and nebulic of every description. They 
cover spuc'cs in the heavens of 42 and 10 square 
degrees resficetively, and look much like detached 
portions of the Milky Way. 

Magenta, a town of Milan, Italy, where, on 
4th June, 1859 (Franco-Austrian War), the 
French and Sardinians under Napoleon 111 and 
Marshal MarMahon gained a ileeisive victory 
over the Austrians. Pop. 8600. 

Magglore, Lago, a lake partly in Northern 
Italy an<l partly in the canton of Ticino, Switzer¬ 
land, where it is called Ijocamo, It is the Vacua 
of the Romans, and nestles in an 
amphitheatre of hills (kK) feet above sea-levd. 
Mahore is 89 miles long, from 4 to 54 milea 
broad, and 1100 feet deep in parts. The Borro- 
mean Islands (q.v.) lie dircrUy opposite Paflanza. 

Magi (tnlR'jl), the hereditaxy priests among 
the Medes and Persians, set 9|uirt to manage 
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the eaere^rites, and preserve and propagate the 
aaeged traditiona, acting also as diWnrrs and 
aatroloeers. The eonneetion of the magi wiUi 
astrolo^ and encliantiuent in time brought it 
about that they acquired unlKtiindeil iiiflueiiee 
both in public and private life. They weie 
entrusted with the edueaiUm of youthfbl princes, 
and became the tnisted companions of the 
so\^reign. Their order was reformed by Zoroaster. 
The name cumc also to Im* applied to holy men 
or sages in the Mast. 

Magic, the art or pretended art. or praellce 
of producing wonderful effects by the aid of 
superhuman I)eing8 or of d(*pAiie<] spirits or the 
occult powers c»f nature. The word is iise<l to 
include a muss of l>cHcfM and practices which 
bear on matters U'yond tl'O ordituiry kmiwn 
actions of cause and effcM^t. A large pro|>oi1ion 
of magical rites arc c<mnccted with the religious 
beliefs of tliose using them, their eflicacy being 
ascril^ed su|MTnnturaI l>cings. There is, 
liowevcr, a mm-spirttual element in magic wliich 
rlc|>f*nds on certain iningiiied imwrrs and cor> 
icsiKmilenf*!^ in nature, tlint can lie iititi7.ed in 
various ways. (S<*o Alvhemyx /Is/rofogy; Chnrmx 
Dwimitimv, Witchrrajt.) In savage coniitrics Die 
native magician is often sorcerer and priest, ami 
.Hometiiiies chief of (he triijc. Among the aneient 
Kgyptiuns magic wiis worked into an elniioriitc 
system and ritual, and it was regularly practised 
umong the Bahyloninns and Assyrians, as well 
as ill tb'eiv'C and firmie. Alexandria, from the 
s«‘cond to the fourth century, liecaine Die heml- 
quarters of theurgic magic, in whu*h invocations, 
sacrilU^es, diagrams, talismans, dee., were sysU*- 
rnatically eiiiployed. Tliis system, influenced by 
Jewisii tnagical spcx’iilatiofi, btui a strong hold 
iif medirevHl hatrnpe. The name nnlurnl nutgic 
lias b(*cn given to Du; art <»f applying imturat 
(‘aiiHcs to pi(Hlu<*e surprising effeets. It includes 
ttic art of performing tricks and exhibiting 
iilusions by means of appariituH.—I)riiLio(«aAPHv: 
Andrew Lang, Magic and Hflinionx Sir G. 
Knocr, The Gulden flongA; Lynn Thorndike, 
The Place of Ma^ic in the InteUectml Uuttory of 
Europe; A. Haddon, Magic and Fetiiihiem. 
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Magic Squarsa 


Magic Square is a term applied to a series 
of numbers in arithmetical progression, arranged 


in equal and parallel rows and columns, in such 
a manner that the verUeal, horixontal, and 
diagonal columns when added shall give the 
siunc sums. Tlu»re arc also Magic fHrrka, Magic 
Cuhe», Magic Cytindrrs, Mtigic Spherea, Ac., in 
all of which Die same result is brouglit about 
by various arrangciuenls of the terms of an 
urithmeticul series. 

Maginn (nin-gin'), William, l>om at Cork 
17UH, died at WulloU'on-Thames IH42. He was 
e<luettt<Mi at Trinity Collegi*, Uublln, and estal>- 
lislied liiinself as a literal^' man in l^mdon. He 
was for long a regular I'ontributor to itlarha!>otMVa 
Magazine and was sum'SHivciyeiiitorof The Stan* 
dorr/, of h'raiter^ii Mogazinc^unix other puhlieiilions. 
Ills lioMcric hattadH and Shakcaficare Papera 
were eollecUHl and pulillshed after his deat.h. 

Magistrate, a public civil uthi'er iiivesicHl 
wiiii Die executive govcniiiient or some liraiieh 
Ilf it. In this Kf^iise ii king is the highest or llrst 
iiiugistrate in a nioimrehy, as Is Die pri'sldcrit 
in u republic. Hut Die wonl is more pin ieiilarly 
applied to NitiMinliiiale olbeers, to wliom the 
executive |M)wer of Die law is cxiiiiinitted, either 
wholly or in pari., ns govertiors, iiileiidanls, 
prefects, mayors, Jiisfu'cs of the firarx', and Die 
like. In iCiiglHiKl the term is usually nmlricted 
to JiiNticx's of peace in the country, and to fKiliee 
and stipendiary rnngigtrales in 1xind<iii and Di^‘ 
larger towns; and In SeoDaiid to Die pruvosi 
and l>ai)lcs In burghs. 

Magma, in geokigy. ihr innUen mnss from 
whiefi an igneous nH*k develops, whetlier us a 
glass, thixiugo raphl cooling, or as an aHwanbluge 
f»f crystals of various riiineriit H)>eeh*M. 

Magna Charts Llberta'tum, the (arent 
^'halier of LilsTties, a doniineiit forming part 
« ' the Koglisli (loriHiituiion, and rrganlcd as 
fair of Die iitaiiislays of Miiglisli lilierty, cxbirted 
fr<»iii King .hdiii at Hiimiyiiiede in 1215 Ity the 
coiifiHlernted Isiroiis. Art.icles ]>rovidc that no 
freeman shall Ik* taken, or imprisoned, or pro¬ 
ceeded agrdnst ex<*ept by the lawful jiKlgmeiit 
of his fM^ers or by the law of the laml; and that 
no iK'Utiige or aid shall lie inqsised In the kingdom 
(excx*pt certain feudal dues from tenants of the 
Crown), unicM by the common €*ouiicii of the 
kingdom. The remaining and greater part of 
tlie chuiicr is dirixled nguinst abuses of the 
king's ]>Mver os feudal su|>erior. It originally 
containcfT sixiy-threx; clauses; sulisequeut con- 
firmalions altered the number of these till 122.5, 
when it b»ok its final and ac(x*)itcd legal form 
with thirty-seven clauses. The most aceumte 
and complete eofiy of tlie origlnid charter is that 
pn^aerved in Lliuxiln Cathedral. The Hoard of 
Commissioners on the public records onlcrcd a 
facsimile of It to 1>c engraved, and It has liceit 
frequently translated into Knglish.— C(, W. S. 
5t*Kecbnic, Magna CharUi* 
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Ma^na C«rsecla, Ihc collectivo name given 
Ut the (arrek cities and Ncttlenients in Southern 
Itiily nir»MtIy fraiiided in the eiglith century 
by <iin'crciit (arcck |M*<»pies. The (‘hulciditiriK 
fiaiiiderl Khrgiiini iitioiil TM) ii.c.; and subHe- 
qiiciitly Crolon. Sylmris (by the Achtt'aiis), 
Tan'fitiini (by laicoiiiuri Dnriiuis), Metu|Mintum 
((»y the Acha'aris), Ac., were founded. TIk'Sc 
eolonicH aial their (»frHliootH reached 11 great piteti 
of wcallh and power in the H(*venth and sixth 
eentiiricH ii.c. Mutual disccird, however, grmhi- 
ally weakened them, uimI their inde|H‘ndent 
exiHlenee caine to an end in the third e<Mitury 
II.C., wIm'Ii they wc*re conquered by the Homans. 

Mugnuliuin is ttie name given to alloys con¬ 
sisting mainly of aliiminiiirn, with magnesiuiii 
ami small r|iianUUes of other inetals. Those 
round on the market at the present time contain 
only 1 to *2 per cent of magnesium as a rule, 
together with similar quantiticH of one or more of 
the met als, eot>per, nickel, and t in. The alloys are 
light, their speeille gruvitii^s difTering little fnaii 
that of uluiiiininm, hut they arc superior to 
ahiminium in strength and east* of working, 
'riiey have heen used exteiisivc'ly iiisteml of 
brass for parts of seienlille instruments, Ae. 

Mat^ne^aiii, the naim* of two ancient cities of 
Asia Minor. Mttgufxin ad ^f(r^mdr^^^n was a city 
of Ionia, on the la'llnciis, a tributary of the 
Mieaiidcr. It was an A^>liuii <'ity, was destroy<‘<] 
i»y tiu ('iiniiierians, and rtdniilt by (he Milesians 
or Hphesians. Mafinesia ad Sipi/lum is the 
iiioderii Af/mtsn, a large <'ity on the railw'ay 
from Smyrna, and the juiieti<»n of a line to 
I'anderma, <in the S<‘u «>r Mariiiam. Cotton is 
nianufaetnri'd. Manisa was the capital of the 
Ihirleenth-eentiiry Hy/.aiitine g<»veniiiieiit. and 
was the resideriee of Murad II after his exile. 
It. Wits aiieientiv a citv of lA'dia. 

Mafine'slu, a white, tasteless, earthy t ib- 
stance, iKisseMsing alkaline pro|M‘rlU^, (he oxule 
of magnesium (<|.v.). It is absorlM'nt, nntaeid, 
mildly eathartie, and nlinost insoluble. It i» 
found native us (Mrielase, and exists i*m u com- 
|H»nent part of s<*%Trul minerals. In ixmiinen'c 
pure imignesia is gtMicrally dlstinguishiHi by the 
term vatciurd fnagoesiVi. It is readily obtaiiUHl 
hy ex)HiHing the hydrated enrtionate to a nnl 
lieat. The <*ommcr<daI mafinc^tia atb&w a basic 
earlMinate. The chief use* of magnesia and its 
earlNUiate is in mtsiieine. 

Magnesian Limestone, a yellowish rock 
(suiqsistsi of earlNiiiat4's of Umo and magnesia, 
as (he joint intncrHl eurbonnie, dolomite, but 
usually with some exe(*Ks of ealeium earlionate 
as etdoite. Then* are several varieties, more or 
less UKt'ful for building or ornamental purtKwes. 
which an* luolu<U*i1 under ihc gem'ric roc*k-nnmc 
dolomite. This nn'k Is very liirgidy developed 
in the IVrmtiin system ofNoith-Kast Kogluiid. 


Magnesite, native magnesium trarbonate, 
Mg('0,, a mineral occurring in white comfiact 
iiiHSS(*s, or sometimes os crystals. It is used f6r 
the tin g of furnaces, where a high temperature 
is essential, and in the iiianufaeliirc of cement 
for fliMirs; as u soiiret* of magnesia; ns a sub¬ 
stitute for plaster of Haris, Ac. Formerly the 
supply eume mostly front Greece: but the great 
demand has led to a large development in \he 
(friit(*d State's. 

Magne'slum, a metal; R>7uboI, Mg; atomic 
weight, 24*H2. It is usually prepan*d by the 
cl(‘etr(dyRis of the fiisc'd chluridf* or of earnaliitc. 
It has a silver-white eidour, a high metallic 
lustre, and low s|g*eifle gravity. It is usually 
met w'ith in (he form of rihlsm or |X)wder. 
AVh(*n heated iit oxygen or air, it burns with a 
hrilliant white light rich in uetinie rays, and is 
used for pyrotechnics and also as a flash-light 
in photography. The pnaluet formed when it 
hunts is a w'hite ash, magnesia, MgO (q.v.). 
TIu* (*]nef salts an* the carlM>nute, the chloride, 
tite sulphate (h^psom sails), the phosphates and 
tlie silicntcK,among whi(*h are the hydrous mineral 
silicate's tale, iiuvrschaiim, and a large itiimlterof 
silieales of inagncNium with iron, ealeium, Ac. 

Magnetism, the seienee wdiieh treats of 
the pro|K‘rtio8 of magnets, also the name of the 
thing whit'll is the eaiiM* of these pro|>erties. 
All siihstirii'es may, hy the use of very intense 
nutgiietU* fitrees, Ik* shown to have magnetic 
profHTties, hut tlit'si* pnqx'rties are possessed, 
in a iiotubh* degr<*<*, only by iron, st(‘el, nickel, 
cobalt, loadstone, and ileiisler's alloy, an alloy 
composed of tliree immagnetie metals, eop|K'r, 
inuiiganeHt*, and aluminium. I'liese .substnne<*s 
are elasstsl us /erram/jgne/iV: others in which the 
pnqierty is ft*e(ile lire paramagnrliv; whilst (hoi^* 
which ap|>eHr to lie lt*ss magnetic than air are 
r/iViimigiirhV ((|.v.). Ixaulstoiie w’us (irst fouml 
as a natural miignci in Magnesia, .Asia Minor, 
from which place the name ^ magnet * is derivetl. 
I^oadstone or magnetite (see Iron) is rom|>osed 
of ferroMo-ferric oxide, Fe, 04 : it exhibits certain 
pro|K'rtics txmiinoii to niiigncts which may be 
shortly stated. A magnet possesses polarity, i.e. 
ilu* magnetism appears, so fur os external action 
shows, to be eonceiitrat(*d near the ends of the 
magnet at two }M)inU called the polfn of the 
magnet; th(*se two pedes arc unlike. The mag¬ 
netism, in nndity, pemu'ates the magnet from 
eml to etui, since, if u mtignef is broken, two mag¬ 
nets are prtuluced, each having oppewito poles. 
Two niagrieU react on ca<*h other in such a way 
that like poles repel, and unlike ]K)lca attract. 
A RU8|>ended magnet, free to move horixontally, 
comes to rest in a position which lies nearly north 
and south. The |>o1e which is towards the north 
Is called a'ltbrth-seeking pole, the other a south- 
ficeking pole. Magnetic material may Im* hard, 
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like steel,%>r soft, like pure iron. Hard steel is 
difl^cult to magnetize, but when magnetized 
ib retains its ningnetwiii, and is ns to 

deniagrfbiize. Such iiuiterial is used for tnnking 
permanent magnelit. Soft iron, on the oUier 
liand» i« easily magnetized, but when the mug- 
netic fnrec is withdrawn, the iron also loses its 
magnetism. This kind inuteriul is r<'«|uired 
for^ the core's of eJeetro-magnets and trans- 
fonnere. 

Unit PolCt Pole Slrenfith, — Hegarding the 
niognctisiii as U'liig eorieentrated at the 
tmi7 pole is that quantity w'hieh, w*hcn plueetl 
1 cm. distant fnmi an equal similiir |K»le, re|M'ls 
it witli a fonv of 1 dyne. The line joining the 
two |N>U« of u magnet is the nuigfietir n.ris, and 
the quantity of magnetiHiii resith'iit in each |M)le 
is tlie pole strcnfit/i. The pnaiuet of tlie |M>lr 
strcMigth and the distanei' LhM ween the |h>U‘h is 
the moment of the megiH't; for bar inagneU the 
pole flistuiu'e may Is* taken roiigtily as llve- 
sixlhs of the length of titc bar. The f'orec 
tween two |>oK'h of strtMigths mami w' at distunee 
(/cm. is mm'III* dymsi (('oiiloiiib*M l<n.v). 

Mtifinefiv Tlie space round the bar in 

which the ntngnelie elToet of the bur is |»err(qitil>le 


r^'ld of a bar M'licnct Kidd of a ll4irs<'''«hoc 



Field between two timiUr pedcs 
Magnetic Ftelde 


is known as the magnelic field, at any fK>inl of 
trhich the Imr exerts a magnetic force in a 
definite direction. A line oj Jorct in a magnetie 
field Is such that a tangent in the line ut any 
point on it denotes tlic direction in whieh a 


sntall compass-needle would set itself under the 
action of the fiehi. Tlie field round a iimgnet 
limy 1 h* supiNiKcd to Ik* filltHl with liiuw of force; 
thi'se limy extend frtim one |Hdt' bi the tdlier, 
or to neighiNUirIng magnet ie material; I heir 
ilistrilnitioii nitiy lie mude out by ineanN of iron 
filings on |m|>er, or by following out the dirfvthm 
in whieh a siimll iunmIIc )siints when inovifl 
over the piqM^r. Where the magnet ie for<*e Is 
strong, the lines ait' (*row<le<l, and in regions of 
weak fom* tlie lines tin* farther iquirt. The 
fiHil intnisitff at a |H>jnt may thus lie ex* 
prt*Msed by the niimher of lim*s of for«T puss* 
ing through a unit of art'll taken ]HT|MMidieiihir 
to the 11111*8. 

Magnet ie hnlnction. — When ii bar of im- 
magnetizetl material is Kubjeeletl to an ineri'iislng 
imignetie force, tlie inagneliHiii aetpiirtnl by the 
bur inereiist'N at first slowly, then more rafiidly, 
ami tiniilly attaiiiK a stute of Hoturation in whit'h 
it is ineiipable t»r la'<*oiniiig more strtmgly mag* 
netized, however iiiteiihe the magmdie liehl may 
Im'. At any stage in ihe process the |H>le stri'iigth 
of the lair, tlivitled hy its seetionul iirtMi, menMiin*s 
Ihe hilensitif of magnetizofion of t.he bar: this 
<|Uanlily t1e|HaidK on the tniilerial of which the 
bar is eoni|M»N4*d. and (he ratio of Ihe liuig* 
neUzatiun to the iiiagtieli/.iiig forf*i* is eulled the 
sntirfpiihifitft of Ihe iimleritil. If we imagine I la* 
bar to In* erowdtd with lii >'s from end to end. 
iheM' lines will In* dm* p > Hy to the applieil 
imignetie Held, lint iiu>stl> to the miignetization 
of the luir. The total ntnolN'r of lines piiNsing 
tlmaigh a iiiiil of seelional area is eiilletl the 
magnetic wdnrtion» and the ratio of the in* 
diietioii to the inteiiHity of the applied liehl is 
k-um'ii as Ihe prrnirahilitff of the bar. The 
p >‘!iieahjlity increases with the iiiduetlon, 
ahaiiis a inaximnm value, ami Iheii falls off to 
a very small value at high iiidiiethiiis. Its value 
is of im|N>rtanee in elttrosiiig mugiietie iiiiiterial 
for dynamo iron, and the nmgnetir qtialiih'S of 
irialeriuls arc t(*sted by pr<K*eKses bastxl on two 
fnndainenlul niethrMls, known nii|>eel.ively us 
the magnetornetrie umt liHllist.ic methods. 

IfyntrrettiM Vyrlr, In these nietluNis tlie 
inaU'riul is siibjeeti'd to a eyelie etiunge of 
inagnelie Held, under which t.he iimgnefizutlon 
of the IsKly lugs iK'liimt tin* magnetizing force - 
an effeti. known iw hynterrHifi (q.v.). In the 
couTM* of a complete eyele of mugmdization the 
fiehi is inert'Oiied fnim z(*ro until the H|H*eiiiicn 
is safurutet), then dimiiiisliod to zi*ro, reversed, 
and Inen'iised to the same high iiegHlive value, 
again diminished to zero, again ri'veracd, and 
finally increased bi the rnaxiinuni again. During 
a complete cycle a eertain uiriount of work is 
done in magnetization and demagnetization 
W'hieh appears in the form of heat in the Issty 
under test, and whieh, when expressed in ergs 
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]H‘r cubu! ct*iitinietrr* is called the hyttUrtnis loM, 
In the wiiirHC of the cycle the intensity of mag- 
nctj/.ution wiieri the ih'ld Is zero is known u» 
the remanent magnetiKni, uiui tlic inagnetie force 
re(|uired to niuke the s|M‘(Jinen part with its 
reniuneiit ifiii^rietiMin is the rorrcitv/orcr. Material 
used for }H*nniiiieni niu^nets requires to possess 
n hi^h (SMTt’ive fons* tis well ns high remanent 
inuKiiet ism. 

Permanent Mfl;^»nrts.-~Tlie iMSit nvailable ma- 
terial for piTiriunetit magnets oonsists of a 
tungsten steel with .*> to 7 (M*r (rent of tiingsU'n 
and i per rent of earlHin. Honda, in «1a)>uri, has 
linHiffht out a new steel, KS sleet, which also 
<sHilains cohalt, and which is in several ri^|K*<‘ls 
superior l<» liie alMive liinKsten steed. 

Heat Treatment, —A iniq^net is found to Im' 
stroni^cr, ami also more redentive, if it is healt'cl 
to alN)ut IMHf’ (*., and then (*ooled or cpieiiched 
rapidly in water, oil, or brine. It is tikcreiiy 
inado meehanieally hard, and at the same time 
its eiiendve force is tniieh inen*ased, 

Mnlurwft.- The remanent nm^neliKm is the 
maximum amount whieh a magnet itdains after 
Riktiirntion, and this umoiinl is Hulijoet to Ions 
caused by inferiml rhnngo with time, fluetuatiotis 
of lenqH'ratiire, and me<diaineal shoek. 'rite 
magnet loses strength most rapidly iminetliately 
uftiT inagneti/jitioii, and the rate of loss di. 
ininishes with time, the magnet iiltimutely 
H'aehing a (Haistnnt state. To attuiri this etui- 
staiit (‘omlition rapidly, the steel is matured 
liefore magmd.i/aliofi by boiling or Nttnuning for 
ten or twelve liours. 

ilfri/>ac/isuI»oa.- This is most eineiently done 
hy means tif a magnet i/ing eoil, through whitdi 
II stnaig eltHdrie eiirrt^nt is paHKt*d for a short 
time. It may also be dtme by ruhlang with 
aiiolher magnet, or hy placing the bar lieiwrt'U 
tlie |Mdes t>f an eleetromngnet (sec Klrrtro- 
tnngueiiMm), TIa* magnet is tlicn rlemagnefized 
by an aintuint dc|H*nding on its sluqie and 
dimensions, gt'iicmlly from 5 to 10 per cent. 

h^ect of 7^ttnparature, —When a rod of mag¬ 
netic umteriai is rnistKl in temperature, its 
inagnrtie profierties (diaiige. The pcrmentiility 
of iron in a weak Oeld increases rapidly as the 
ir«>n approocdirs a erittcai ietnperaiure at 783° C.; 
on passing through the eriUeal temjieTntnre the 
in^n loses its magnetic properties, but regains 
Ihrtn rtn ctNiling. Tlie inagnetie ehnngc is com¬ 
pand ively sudden, and is caused by a change 
in the inoleeiilar constitution of .the iron. Nickel 
loses its mugiu'tie properties about 340° C., 
eohult at ulMiut 1070^ and magnetite at 580° C. 
When n pioei* of steel is cooling down through 
a dull re<i heat, it smhienly glows more brightly 
and Uien iHintinues to cool; this is Icnown as 
Frmfrsmirr, and Is <tne to the liberation of latent 
heat while undergoing intemal ttBns{pnnation. 


Reealescencc lakes place in steel at a lAnperature 
of alxiut 680° C. ^ 

The Magnetic fVrcutl.—Magnetic lines of force 
form a circuit whose path, in an iron i^ng, lies 
cntirt*ly within the iron, but in a bar magnet, 
lies partly in the steel and partly through the 
ttir. Hy analogy with the electric circuit carrying 
a current, the total number of magnetic lines 
is known as the magnetic flux; that which gtves 
rise to the Ilux, o.g. a current of c amiieres 
fl<»w'ing through ?i windings of a magnetising 
eoil, |M>8sesNes a magnetomotive force of value 
0*47tur, and the diffenmt parts of the circuit 
have the pro|H‘rty of reluctance^ measured Viy 
I/;xA, where / is the length of the medium, p. its 
permeability, and A its sectional area. The 
mugnetie flux is equal to the quotient inagneto- 
niotive force -i- rcliicluiu'C.— HinuooRAeiiY: Sir 
J. A. Kwifig, Magnetic Jnduclion in Iron and 
other Aletatu; S. I*. Thompson, Mag;netiitm of 
Permanent Alagncts (.hnirnul of the Iristitiite of 
Klectricul KnginecrH, 1013); S. S. Hichnnlson, 
Magnetiftm and Klectricity. 

Magnetite, an import.aiit ore of Iron, the 
oxide KcgOf, crystalli’/.ing in the cubic system 
as (Kdahedra, but mon* eoiiimoiily massive. It 
is black and cannot be scratched hy a knife. Sec 
Iron; IsoadHtonc, 

Magneto, a type c»f eomhined dynamo and 
transformer used to generate electrical pressures 



Magneto 

A, Annature. B. Rruthea. bh, Bniah-holdrr. c. Con¬ 
denser. CD. Contact breaker. DC, Distributor contact, 
nw. Gear wheels. pw‘. Primary winding. SC, .Safety-apark 
imp. ss, Slip-ring. SW‘, Secondary* winding. T, Termind. 
nr nermiaaion of Meaan. l*he liriiish Lighting and Ig¬ 
nition Company, Ltd. 

Rtiffieicnt to jump the gap between the points 
of a plug by a spark. The invention Is doe to 
two Germans, Simms and Bosch, and ai the 
beginning of the European War the magneto 
industry»-iHv practically entirely In foreign 
hands, but the British magneto-makers by their 
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meftrch anil Its application to practical 

(leaign have produced liiatnimcnta superior to 
i^l * The magneto has a {permanent magnet fleld 
systciiH und in the air-gap an armature rotates 
which has two colls wound on it. The first coil 
is the primary one, and in this coil an ole<*tro- 
moUve force is generated, Ttie flow of current 
on the priiiiary eoil is inUirruptod by the contact 
br^^iker. At these moments a high electrical 
pressure is generated in the secondary coil, which 
is wound on the same core. This secondary 
supply is eondueled to each plug by the distri- 
buUir, the return lieiiig by the f^ie of the 
machine. The inngmdic Held must 1 m» siifnciently 
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strung to ensur<.‘ the goneratuin of a high electro- 
motive fon*<* when ninning slow or in starting, 
and to ensure et^rtainty in action at high speeds 
when working under adverse oonditions. The 
plug referretl to htis the ct*ntre-pin insiilatcsd. 
T|ie sidc’pins or ring arc in metallic cmmeciion 
with the thn'juieil pari which screws into the 
engine cylinder. The condenser is eonneeted 
across the c*onUu*t breaker to rc*dtiec the sparking. 
A safety K|>ark-gap is usually providiNl on the 
inagneto.tii allow any exceptionally high voltage 
current to pass across to earth. The diagram 
shows the eonneelions of a magneto to a four- 
cylinder engine. 

Mai^netonri'eter, an instrument or appariitus 
usc<l in determining the horixontal comtaiiiciit 
of the earth's niiignetic force. The experiment 
consists of two |>arts: in the delliNiion ex|>eri- 
ment a bar magnet of moment M and fiole 
distance 2/ is plaeeil with its axis east and west, 
and its centre at a distance r to the cast or west 
of a delicately suspended magnetic needle, 
causing the latter to be deflected through an 
angle 0 from the magnetic meridian. If the 
earth's fleld has an intensity H at the position 
of the needle, it may be shown that M/H « 
(r* — /*)*tan0/2r. In the second operation the 
bar magnet is suspended horizontally in the 
You V7I. 


place previously occupied by the needle, and 
caused to vibrate, like a compass-needle, through 
a small angle under Uie action of the earth's 
hori/mitiU force. Its fierlod T, or time of one 
complete vibration, is meaKiircit, also I the 
inoiiiciit of inert iu of the bar. Thc'se are related 
by the formula Mil 47cM/T*. Knowing the 
values of M/II and Mil from the two experiments, 
iMth M and H may be found. For accurate work 
the effects of temperature, Induction, and torsion 
of the 8ii8|)ending system require to t>e allowi*d 
for. The Kew Observatory type of magnet¬ 
ometer may also l>e employi'd to me4(sure the 
declination, or angle lietwcH'ii the geographical 
and luiignetie iiifTidians. In oliservatorUw the 
ehangcMi of the magnetic elements are uiiUiinati- 
eally rci^ordiHl by an instrument eulletl a mag- 
netogriiph. 'I'he magnetometer Is usi^ for field¬ 
work during magnetic surveys; another ty|)e 
has also l>ei*ii ciiiptoycil in which a magnetic 
field of known value Is set up by menus of a 
lairrent flowing in a Ileliiilioltr. (*oil, and the 
value of H is found from the olMerveil deflection 
of the needle. • • Itini.iooHAiMiv: Stewart and 
Gee, Praelical Vhffsir» (vol. ii); A. (iray, Abaolutr 
MfHMttrrmenh in JClrrtririttf ami Mofinethm, 

Ma^noila, n genus of triNHi and shrulNi, ty|K* 
of the niii. ord. Mtignoliiu*eH*; named from 
Pirrre 3/rjgno/, u Frcneli iMilanIst of the seveti- 
tiMmih century. The MiHvies, which rhiellv 
inhabit North Atiierieii, N4>rt.hem India, Chiiiu, 
Japan, and other parts Asia, an* ir«H*s iitueb 
wimiri'd on neisiurit of the lieaiity of thefr 
flowers and foliiig(% and are in gn^ut rtupiest in 
giinieiis. In their native eoiintriiw Home of them 
attain great heiglit, and liuvi* floweni It) inehcN 
tu'ross. The bark of the rend of M, gUiuca, or the 
l•euvcr tree, is an iin|N»rtunt t4>tiie. A/. tripeMlrt, 
(*r umbrella irct*, lias niso bailc pro|K>rtic*s. 
Af. grandiflCra, or big-iaiirel, and A/, rrmnpicua 
or Vuiant the yiilun or f.'liinese miignolia, glow 
well in the south of Kiigbuid, and arc: splendid 
ortiHiiicnlfd tree's. The yulaii is reiiiarkuble in 
that it Howem in spring l>cforc the leaves expand. 

Maffnolla Metal is largely used for lK*arings, 
for which pur|N>m: Die alloy should eontalu a 
hard and a soft consUtuent, the fiincUon of the 
fomier being to resist wear and to provide a 
surface with a low eoeflkctrnt of friction, and that 
of the latter to allow of a uniform distriimthm 
of tlie loud and so prevent local heating and 
seising. Magnolia metal generally contains 78 
to 80 of Iea4], 1$ to 10 of antimony, 5 to 0 of tin, 
and alxmt 0*25 per (xrnt of bismuth. 

Magpie, a birrl of the genus Pica or relnte<i 
genera, belonging to the CVirvldee or crr>w family. 
The common Kuropenn magpie (P, ntMtira), 
which ranges costwiud to Fomajsa, and Is also 
found In North America, is about 18 inelies in 
length; the plumage is black and white, the 

187 
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blark |;k>HAcd with green and purple; the bill 
in Hlout, and the tall is very long. The magpies 
continue in pairs throughout the year* and prey 
on u variety of fcNid, ehiedy animat. They arc 
dcterrnified roblH*rs of other birds* nests, dc* 
stroying the eggs and young bircis. In captivity 
they are eelelinited for their crafty iiistincts, 
their fxiwcr of iriiitutiiig words, ancl their pm- 
|)cnsity to purloin and secrete glittering articleji. 
Two r(‘lttted s()ccies {P, tnauritanica and P, 
nntlaUi) arc native, respectively, to North 
Africa and C^alifornia. IJlue magpies arc found 
in South Sjaiiit {Cyanopica cooki) and East Asia 
{C, cyana), 

Mahdbhdrata (literally tlic great history of 
the descendants of ]Ihunita),'Hn ancient ItKliuit 
epic of about 40(1,000 verses, and divide<l intrt 
eighteen books. The groundwork of the poem Is 
Uio Kauruvu-i’andava War (24,(M)0 verses). In 
Hhurntu two brothers cstHhlislied rival tlirones: 
Dhriturashtra, tlie elder, hod u hundn^l sons, 
eulled the Kuurava, the powers of evil; the 
Pandavtt, the |M>wcrs of gocid, were the live sons 
of raiidu, the younger brother, by his two wives. 
Uoth the Kauravu and the Pandavu were related 
Krishna, Pritha, mother of tliree of the 
Pandava, bfung aunt of Krishna. The Mnhd- 
bhdrata form un eneyciopsediu of Ilindii mytho¬ 
logy, legendary history, and philosophy. To 
Vy&sa, * the arranger is attributed the author¬ 
ship, but this simply means that ut one time 
Uic fragmentary pieces were welded together 
in a dcUnite order and sequent^ to form a oimi- 
picte work.— Biumouiiapiiy: E. W. Hopkins, 
The frrr/d Epic of India: Us Character anti Origin; 
S. Sorensen, Index to Ote Sames in the MoAd- 
bhdrata; V. Vaidyn, The MuhMtdnUa; The 
Mahdbhdrata (in Everyman's Library). 

Maholiy, Sir John Penthunl, born In Switzer¬ 
land 188V, died 1VI§. He was educated iu Ger- 
mutiy, and In 1850 entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he licoame u Fellow in 1804. He 
woa ap|K>iiitcd professor of ancient history in 
1871, and he was VulK^tcd (o.n.n.) in 1018. He 
wrote: IttrUirea on Primitive Civilization, Social 
Hfe in Oreect from Homer lo ilfenonder. History 
of Classical (irerk Literature^ Hambies and Studies 
in Greece, and Ates'ander*s AViptre. 

MahAnadi, or Mahonuddy, u ri^r of India, 
rising near Unipur, Central l^rovlnccs, and 
flowing henee through Orissa to the Bay of 
Bt'ngal, which it enters by several mouths, 120 
mUes south-west of the Ganges suuderbunds. 
It is navigable as for os Samliupur, and a dam 
at Cuttack tiippliea the Orissa canal system. 
The MahAitadi has a course length of about 520 
mllca, and dndns an area of 58,000 sq. miles. 

Maharajpor, a village of Gwalior, India, the 
scene of a dt^peratc buttle during the Gwalior 
War, when the Mahnittas under Bhn|^rat llao 


Seindhia were defeated by the Briilsh^nder Sir 
Hugh Gough (2»th Dec*., 1848). During the 
Indian Mutiny Havelock, on the march *t^ 
('awiiporc, defeated Nana Sahib here (IOU 1 July, 
1857), and eritiTcd Cuwiipore on the following day. 

Mahdl (mAMe; Ar., the Guided One), a name 
<i8»iimcd by some of the suercssnrs of Mahomet, 
particularly applied to the twdftU imam, the 
lineal descendant of Mahomet, born a.d. 8|)8. 
H<^ mysteriously disappeared, being probably 
murdered by a rival, and the lielicf was that he 
would remain hidden until the ' last days *, when 
he would rcap{M!ar, and at the head of the faith¬ 
ful spread Muhommedanism over the world. 
Many professed Mahdis Imvc appeared fh)m lime 
to time in Africa as well os Asia, the chief being 
Mahomet Ahnu‘d, the leader of the Sudanese 
insurrection (1888-5). He was born at Dongola 
in 18<t8, died at Omdurmun 1885. lie studied 
Mahommedaii theology nt Khartoum and Berber, 
and at twenty-five years of age lie rcdireil to the 
Island of Aba in the White Nile, where he lived 
in solitude for llftecn years. At the nge of forty 
his short victorious career os n prophet began. 
S<*e Egypt; Sudan, 

Mah4, a French settlement on the Malabar 
const, Madras, India, nt the mouth of a small 
river of the sumc name. The settlement is 
luliuinistcrcd by Fondieherry, Fop, (1010), 

n,ni. 

Mahmud (mU'iiupl), Sultan of Glmzni, the 
founder of ttic Muhoinmedan Empire in India, 
bom at Gliozni al>oiil 970, died 10:i0. His father, 
Suboktogin, Governor of Ghazni, owned a 
nominal allegiance to I’ersin, but was really 
iiidqiendent. On his death Mahmud put aside 
his elder brother, formed an allianec against the 
Fenian monarch, overthrew his kingdom, and 
laid the foundation of un extensive empire In 
Central Asia (900). He then turned his attention 
to India, and in a series of twelve invasions 
secured a great amount of treasure, and vastly 
extended his power. He was a patron pf litera¬ 
ture, and brought iiuuiy men of learning about 
his court, among whom was the poet Firdusi 
(q.v.). He established lurg<' edurational institu¬ 
tions at Gliazni, and spent vast sums on public 
works. 

Mahmud I, Sultan of Turkey, bom 1600; 
reigned 1780-50.—Mahmud II, Sultan of 
Turkey^ bom 1785, died 1630; placed on the 
throne by the Janizaries after murder of 
his predecessor (1808). The chief events of his 
reign are the war with Russia from 1808 to 1812, 
which qpst him Bessarabia and the provinces of 
Serbia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, as settled by 
the Treaty of Bucharest; the war of Gredc inde¬ 
pendence, which ended in the separation of that 
country, the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Navurino, 1820-28; the exterminatioo of the 
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Jani/^rifti, 1830; the Treaty of Adrianopic with 
the ItuBBians, who were on the point of enter- 
•ing Constantinople, 182U; the indr|>cndence of 
Egypt under Mehemet. Ali, and the new Treaty 
of Unkiar<Skclmi with the UusKians, 1803-it. 

Mahog'any, the wood of the Sanrlenia 
mtUutgdm, a lofty and iM^uiiifiil tree, indigi^noiis 
to CentnU Anieriea and the West Indies, lie» 
iJhging to the nut. ord* Meliucear. U grows most 
abundantly, and attains its greatest development 
between 10's. lut, and the 'J'ruplc of Cancer. It 
reaches maturity in about 300 years, and grows 
to a height of 40 U> 50 feet, dimneter 0 to 13 feid. 



iVl^hoguf-y [Suifirnui mahtigdni). i.eaves, flow’cn, sntl fruit* 


The wrKMl is hard, oonipnrt, reddisii-brown, and 
AscH'ptibIc of u lirillbint fiotUh. It is one of the 
best and nustt ornuincntfiil woods known, and is 
of universal use in the making of furniture. It 
is iin|>orted cliieHy from Mexico and IJritish 
lloiidums. That which is imported from the 
West Indies ts called * Spanish * mahoguny, and 
is tlie most valued, African mahogany is the 
wood of Kfuiya 9enegaletm$, and is brought 
from Sierra Leone. Indian maht^any is the wood 
otSoymida fchrifuga found in mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of India. Ceylon maluyiany is the Artocar^ 
pUM integriffdia, widely cultivated throughout 
the warm parts of Asia. Aueiralian mahogany 
is the red gum (Eucalypha rtfBtraia). 

Mahomet, or Mobam'med, or more cor¬ 
rectly Muhammad, the founder of Islam, 
was an Arabian by birth, of the tribe of the 
Kuraish, and was bom of poor parenU in a.d. 
071 in Mecca. His parents died early, and he 
waa brought up by his unde Abu Talib, who 
trained him to commerce, and with whom he 
journeyed through Arabia and Syria. In his 
twenty-fifth yeifr his uncle leoonuiiended him as 


l^^nt to a rich widow, named Chadidjo, and ho 
ue(]iiitted himself so much to her sat|sfht*tion 
that slic married him, and thus placed him in 
ciuiy eireumKtiim*es. She wiw fifteen years older 
than he. but be lived with her in happy and 
fuithfiil wi*illo('k. He Kn*ins hi Imve had from 
his youth a profteiisily to rt^ligioiw conteiiipla- 
ti«*ii. for he was every year areiiNfomed, in the 
month llumadun (<|.v.)» to it'riiv to a cave in 
Mount llara, near Me<*en, and dwell there in 
solitude. Mahomet began his mission in the 
fortieth year of his age by uimoiineiiig his 
hpostii^hip liO his own family. Ills wife was 4»ne 
f»f the first to lielirve in him, and among other 
inendx'ni of his family who neknowtettgvHi his 
mission was Ids cousin All, (he son of Abu Talib. 
Of grt'ut im|M>rliinou was (he iieecmsioii of Abu 
llekr, n nmn of estimable eburaeter, who slocxl 
in high rcs|M*et, luid )>c'rsuiule<l tim of the most 
t'onsidnmble eiti/ens of Mei^en to Join the Imv 
licvers in the new u|XMttle. I'hcy wore all in- 
struefed by Mahomet in the doctrines of hlam, 
(ui the new religion w'lw styled, whii’h were pro¬ 
mulgated us the gradual r<‘velations of the divine 
will, through the angel thibriel, and wore col- 
leeU‘d in the Koran (q.v.). After three years 
Moliomet iitiidc a inon* public oimounocmeiit (»f 
his doctrine, but his followers were few for years. 
Ill 021 Miiluimet lost Ids wife, and the dentli 
Abu I'ulib frK)k plaoe nlxrot the same time. J>e- 
prived of their UHsistaiw * he was eompelle<l to 
retire for a time to the eil y of Talf. On the other 
hand, he was readily n'ct'ivcd by the pilgrims 
who visi(i»d Uic Kualm (q.v.), and gniiuMl numer¬ 
ous adherents among tlic families In the nelgh- 
iMUirhood. Muhomet now iulopte<l the n'wiUition 
of eiu'ountering Ids enondeN with fonr. Only the 
•nore exaH]M*ruted at this, they formed a eon- 
sfiirocy to murder him; warne<l of the iiiiiniiieut 
danger, he left< Mewa, a<!(*ompatd<*«i by Abu lleJcr 
ulone, and (oncealed himsc'lf in a (‘hvc not far 
distant. Here he stient three days undlscovercil, 
after which he arrived safely at Me<Una, but not 
without danger (a.ii. 022). This event, from 
which the Mabommedans conunetice their era, 
is known under the name of the Hijra, which 
signifies fiight. In Medina Muhomet was well 
nx^ived; thither he was foUowcfl by many of 
his adherents. He now assumed the sacerdotal 
and regal digidty, married Ayeslia, daughter of 
Abu i^kr, and os the number of the falthfril 
continued to Increase, declared his resolution of 
propagating his doctrines with the sword. In 
the battle of Bedr (028). the first of the long 
series of butties by which Islamism waa esta1»- 
lishod over a large portion of the earth, he 
defeated Abu Softan, the chief of the Kuraish* 
He in turn was defeated by them at Oliod, near 
Medina, soon after, and in 025 they unsueiicss- 
frilly besieged Medina, and a tmoe of ten years 
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woH ajfffwl on. Wars with the Jewish tri >>08 
followetl, many Ariihian triiies Hubmitted them¬ 
selves, and ill d:io iie Ux>k |M)HHCN8ion of Mc'eea 
UH pritK'c* and proplud.. The idols of the Kaaha 
wen* deincdished, hut the suereti t<Mieh of the 
prophet made tlie hlaek shine u|$aiii the ribject 
of the dee|H*sl veneration, anil the inuKnet that 
attracts iiosts of pilgrims to tlie holy city of 
Merea. The wliole of Arabia was soon after 
ronqiierc'd, and u suinnions to embrace the new 
revelation of the divine law was sent to the 
1Ciii|K‘ror Ifera«*niis at Constantinople, the Kin^ 
of Persia, and the Kin^ of Abyssinia, Prepara- 
liotiN for the eompiesl of Syria and for war 
with the Homan Kinpire were lie^un, when 
Mahomet died at Medina (fi;i2). His body was 
hiiriiHl in the Iioilhi! of Ayesbu, where he di(*<i, 
and whieli afterwards beeanio part of the nd- 
joiiiinK inosi|ue, and a place of pilf^rirnuge for 
the faithful in all time to i^ine. Of all his wiver;, 
the first alone Uire him children, of whom only 
his daii^hUT Katiruu, wife of Ali, KurvivH hint. 
There is no doubt that Mahomet was a man of 
extrminlinary insight and deep refleetion. Thougli 
without h(H»k-lcarning, he bad a deep knowledgt' 
of man, was familiar with llihle narratives and 
ICasteni legends, and |K)6SCSHed a griu.|) of the 
el-emal ground of all religion, though tinged and 
miMlilled by his vivid poetic imagination. See 
Koran; Mahomntrtianimn .— Bini.iooiiAPiiv: ^V. 
Muir, Ufi of Mahomet; 1). S. Margoliouth, 
Mohammetl and the Uinf. of Islam; K. Sell, The 
Life of Mohamtned; The Cambridge Mcditevul 
Ilisiorn (vol. ii). 

Mahommedanism, the name commonly 
given in (Miristian eountru's to the creed cstah- 
lisheil by Mahomet. Ills followers rail their 
en‘rd Islttm (enlirt* Huhinission to the deerwH 
of (hnl). and their eoinnioii formula of faith is, 
*'Then* is no god but Allah, and Mahomet is his 
prophrt The dogmatic or thcortaieai part of 
Mahoniiuedanisin eiiihraces the following points: 
(1) llelief in God, who is without begiiming or 
end, the sole Cr«*utor and Lord of the uni erse, 
having alMolutc |M>wer, knowledge, glorj*, and 
perfection. (2) Belief in His angels, who are ini- 
jH'ecahle Iwiugs, creutiHl of light. (B) Bi'licf in 
gisid and evil jiiui (genii), who are created of 
HinokeJi'ss lire, and are subject to dSeath. (4) 
Belief in the Holy Scriplures, which arc His 
iinertMitetl word re'*enled to the prophets. Of 
these' there now exist, but In a greatly corrupted 
form, the PmUtiruch* the Pwlms^ and the Gospels; 
and in an iiiicorrupted and incorruptible state 
the Kura/i, which abrogates and surpasses all 
preceding n'velations (see Koran). (S) Belief in 
(kMl's prophets and apostles, the most distin- 
guishccl of whom arc Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, .Tesiis, and iMuhomet. Mahomet is tlie 
greatest of them all, Uie last of the prophets and 


tlie most excellent of the creatures of (tod. (0) 
Belief in a general resurrection and Anal ju^* 
inent, nnd in future rewards and punishments, 
chiefly of a physical nature. (7) The belief, even 
to llu' extent of fatalism, of (tod's alwoliite fore¬ 
knowledge and predestination of all events Ixitli 
graal und evil. 

I'lic practical part of Mahommedanism in¬ 
culcates certain observances or duties, of whi^ 
four arc most ini|>ortunt. The first is prayer, 
including preparatory purifications. Prayer 
niUHt l>e engiiged in at Ave stated |>eriods each 
day. On euc'li of these o<*cnsions the Moslem has 
to offer up ct'rlain prayers held to he ordained 
by and others ordained by His prophet, 
liiiriiig prayer it is rcet'Nsary that the face of the 
w’orshipiier la* turncNl Hiwards the kebta, ilmt is, 
in the direction of Meern. Prayers may be said 
in any clean phuK* but on Friday they must be 
Huid in the iii(»sque. .Secoiul in iiuporlancc to 
prayer stands the duty of giving alms. Next 
coiiioN the duty of fustir.g. The Moslem must 
abstain from eating and drinking, and from every 
indulgcnt'c of the senses, every day during the 
month of Uumadaii, from the first appearance 
of daybreak until sunset, unless physically in- 
eapac'itated. I'he fourth paramount religious 
duty of the Mosleir is the perronuunec at least 
onoi* in his life, if possible, of the pilgrimage 
(el'Ilajj) to Mecca and the Hill of Arafat, 
after whieli he hceoines n Itajji, Circumcision 
is general among th..'* Mahoinmethitis, but Is not 
absolutely obligatory. The distinctions of clean 
und unclean meats are nearly the same ns in the 
Mosaic eiHle. Wine and ali intoxicating liquors 
are strictly forbuhlcn. Music, games of ehance 
and usury are (*ouderune<l. Iiiuig<‘s and pictures 
of living ereatures are contrary to law. Charity, 
probity in all transactions, veracity (except in 
a few cases), uiul modesty arc indispensable 
virtues, .■.rter Mahomet's death Abu Bckr, hia 
father-in-law, bc'came Ills siieeessor, but disputes 
ininiixliately arose, a party liniding that AH, 
the son-in-law of Mahomet, w'os by right entitled 
t<» l>e his imnuHliatc sui'cesmir. This led to the 
division of the Mahommedans into the two sects 
known us Shiites and Sunnites. The former, the 
lielieveni in the right of Alt to be considered the 
Arst successor, constitute at present the majority 
of the Mussulmans of Persia and India; the 
latter, considered as the orthodox Mahomm^ans, 
are dominant in Turkey, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
Africa. The total Mohonunedan population of 
the world is estimated at fiilly 221,82B,000 (1022). 
See CaHpk; Shiifes; ^umiiles; 

Mohon'y, Francis Sylvester, known os * Father 
Prout*, bom at 0>rk 1804, died at Paris 1860. 
About 1684 he began the contribution of an 
amusing Oeries of articica known as the Protrl 
Papers to Fraser's Af^osiae. In 1846 he became 
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Roniaa jDorreHpoiHlent to The Daily Sewst Iim 
lettera Deing aftrrH-anls n^nibltshcd iinilrr the 
title of Facia axid Figures from Italy » For the 
•lust twelve or fifteen yeare of his life he wns 
Paris correspondent for The O7o6e. Heliq^^es of 
Father Proui were published in 18:i6 and 1H«0, 
nn<l Fitial iie/i^ues in 1870. 

Mala, in Greek mythology) one of the Pleiades, 
l|iu daughter of Atlas and PIcionc, and Uie 
mother of Hcriucs (Mercury). 

Maidenhair, the name gt%'cn to the Adiantum 
Cajnllits-vendtis^ a fern with a creeping sciily 
rhi/oinc, niid bipinnute fronds, the leiilleU of 
W'htch arc )H;twcen rhomlioida] and wedgc>Nhup<*d, 
margined w*ith oblong sori, and more or lc*s8 
deeply lobed. It is found growing on nK*ks and 
walls in some parts of Hritain, and possesses 
dcinuln nt and mueilaginous pro^icrtics. 
Maidenhair Tree. Si^c Oinkgo, 
Maidenhead, a municipal borough of fU‘rk- 
sbirc, Kngliiiid. Its first charter dates frcmi the 
I'cigii of I'klwurd HI. J’op. (IIVJI), 10,741. 

Maidstone, a municipal borough and muiity 
•own f»f Kent, on the Meilway. The church of 
.\!t Saints was formerly attached to a college of 
'b.it name built by Arehhisbop Courtenay in the 
r- ,tin of Iticlianl II. and suppr(*Hsed by Kdw’ard 
^ 1. Tlie archicpiscopal palm*c was also built by 
' iMticnay. Fait fax tiM^k the (own and sup* 
l>i>ssed a Hoyulist rising in 104H. Maidstone 
* atlopicd ' Montaubaii, France, in 1021. 'i'hc 
town is in the hopdieht area, but has also inaiiii- 
.V.i'turcs of r.iper, beer, ahd agricultural imple- 
w ills. Pop. (1021). :i7.44H. 

Malmntisingb, a district of the l)a(*eii 
.liviston of iCastern Ileiigal, better known as 
N'lsiri'ibAtl (q-v.). Pop. 

Malinonidcs (ml-moiCi-dc%), proficrly Afose 
Vfea Maimofi Urn Joseph, .lew'ish scholar, Ixtrn 
at Cordfiva alMiut IPtI 0, dUxI alHUit 1201-0. 
1I<* rcerivcil an exc*cllciit education, studied 
.Icwish amt Arabic literature and Greek philo¬ 
sophy, attemled the lectures of the Arabic philo- 
Mtpherii, and studied nieilieine. He Kystemati/tM. 
tlic wlmle miiSM of .lew'ish tnuUtion, and demon¬ 
strated the prineipleH on which Judaism is based. 
His laiokK were widely eireiilatcd in Kuro|)c by 
means of l^itin translations. His best writings 
in Arabic aro: The Guide of the Perplexerl^ an 
cx|) 08 itton of Judaism; a Compendium of D>gic\ 
‘.i Commentaqf on the Afishna; un FepoaUion of 
the 6J3 lARvn of Afoarn; Ae. Ho wrote in Hebn-w 
a complete system of the Talmudic Judaism.— 
>l:nE.io<;iiAPnY: II. GraeU, HUUmj of the Jrtcnx 
I). Ycliin and 1. Abrahams, Afaimmidesi m*c also 
M. Friediaiider, The Guide of the Perplexed, 

Main (min), a river of Germany, whi<*h rises 
In the Fiehtelf^liirge. flows fii a generally westerly 
direction for n distance of •HX) mites, and joins 
the Rhine a billc above the town of Mainz. It 


is navigable for about 240 inih^, and has l>cen 
iniproveii so as to admit the largixit Rhino 
steamers (vt'WH^ls of KMM) tons) to Frankfort, 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, English 
jurist, liorn 1822, died 1888. Front ChrisPs 
Hospital he went hi Pembroke Polity, Cnin- 
bridgt% where he gmduutcd in 1844. He was 
upiNunted regius professor of civil law in the 
same university, 1847, and reader in juris¬ 
prudence nt the Middle Temple, 1854. From 1882 
to 18011 he was law iiiendM*r of Ihc Supreme 
(.kmneil of India, ami on Ids return home he was 
cIccIihI Corpus professor of jurispnidenee at 
Oxford. In 1877 he beeaiiie master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. His chief works are: .-InrtVnl 
Loai m Connection with the A^trly HiHiory qf 
Swiety, and its IMation to Alodrm ideas; Village 
Communities in the Fast and llVxf; 7hr Karly 
History of Jnstilutinns; /Hssrr/nfmws mi Farly 
/..me and Custom; The ll‘Anir// hectares on 
international /.me, tlclivercd bi^forc the Diii- 
versity of ('iimbridge, 1887. His works place 
iiim in the very ffoiit rank of modern philoso¬ 
phical jurists. 

Maine, a north-eastern maritime state of the 
l^iitiMi States, bordering New llruiiHwick and 
QucIkh’. (^innda, with its KcalNiard nr25(K) miles 
on the (bilf of Maine. In the north the iHmnlry 
is hilly (Mount Katahdin, .1885 feed), and ho ’ 
clalxiratc lake system is the result of erosion bv 
the l.uun*iitian gliu'ier. 1 l>e island-studded eo ist 
is dis'ply imleiited, and ) i e state Is traversed by 
Kcvcral navigable rivi is, principally the Pcnol> 
scot atifl Kennebec, lull all of them are barncssisl 
for (Kiwer. l.umbrriiig is iiiifMirtanl in the 
affon*HlH norlhern district; agriculture, quarry¬ 
ing, and llsheries are geiicrnlly tia* priiu'lpal 
ofsuipations. Oats, niai/.c, biiekwlu'ai, isitatoes, 
.ind buy uro*tbe chief agricultural prodiiets. 
I'licre are few minerals, tclsiiar lieing the only 
(MIC of any eomnierejul itn|)orluiiee. Tlit* State 
university (founded 1888) js located at Oroim, 
iirifl there arc also ixjlleges at Hruriswlek (founded 
171)4) and lx!wision. Augusta (q.v.) is the .Slate 
capiud, but P<irtlaiid, the sea|K)rt, is by far the 
largiwt city. Maine covers an area of 88,044) ik|. 
miles, and has a (>op. of (1020 ) 788,014. 

Maine was foiindctrl in 1022 by .Sir Ferdinando 
(iorgcii, who, with John Mason, was granted land 
by the Government of New England. Eventually 
the state la'caine part of Massiudiusctts (1802), 
tmt nt last was made an inde|K*ndetii state and 
uilmitted into the ITniun (8rd March, 1820). 'flic 
present Govertiiiiciit c^ouipriM^s 11 legislature of 
two Houses, the Senate (51 niemlK'rs), and the 
House; of lU'prcseiitHUvifs (151 meiiilicrs), Im» 1.U 
sitting for a liipitcel ixTlrNl of two years, but for 
local govcminent tlic state is divided into 
sixteen ccaintics, siilxllvlded inlij towns, cities, 
and some uiiiiicoiqiorated plocxai,- - Uiiii.ioci HAtui y: 
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Jf. S. Uiirrui(c, Hrffhmiiigs of CoUmial Maine\ 
II. I*;, lloliiifs, MukcTH of Maine, 

Maine, ri |in‘-l{(‘voIt]tioimry province of France, 
lying JiiiiDodiutcly south of Normandy, and 
cfiiiiprislng the modern departnicnts of Surtlic 
and Maycrinc witii parts of Ornc unci Kure-et- 
Loir. Um Mans was the capital. When Henry 11 
ascended the throne of Knglund in 1154, Maine 
piiNsed to him from the Flantugencts. It was 
wrested from Joliii hy Philip Augustus in 1204. 

Maine de BIran (inan-de-hcrttn)* Francois 
Pierre (^onthier, French philosopher, born 1706, 
(lied 1M24. ills chief philosupliieid essays arc: 
Injlucnct dr Vhabiludr, Sur la (UcompoHitUm 
de Ui pam^Ct Sur Vapererption immMair, and 
JinpporlH du physttpir ct du moral, Maine de 
liiran's iinportuiice as a philosopher is (’hiedy 
due to his giving the direrlioii to philosophic 
H|HM;ulation afU'rwards developed in the school 
founded hy Victor Cousin. 

Malno-ct*Loire, u north-western dc]>artfiient 
of Fnin(‘<*, part of pn'-llcvohitionary Anjou; 
area, 2811 N4|. iiiilcN; pop. (1021), 474,786. It 
is generally hilly, and is truversei] centrally frcmi 
cost to west hy the Loire, which receives within 
the depurtnient the Maine, comprising the united 
■Ireains Loir, Sjirthc, and Mayenne. Other rivers 
ure Ihe Aul-hioii and Luyoii. Quarrying (slute, 
fn*estoiu', and granite) is an extensive jiulustry, 
slate heifig confined to Ihe distrii't around the 
capital. Angers ((j.v.). Agrit^uRurully the de- 
purtmeiit pnaluec^ flax, beet, wlteut, and oats; 
the vine is also cultivated. Angers is the chief 
town 00(1 railway centre; Haug^, Suuinur, Cholet. 
and SegiV are of iiiiportaiu*o. 

Maintenance, in law, an unlawfiil iiiter- 
incddling in a suit, hy assisting either party witfi 
money, or otherwise, to prosecute or defend it. 
This is prohibited by the hhiglish law. A man 
may, however, maint4un the suit of his near 
kinsman, servant, or |H>or neighlHHir w'ith im¬ 
punity, luid any suits in which he has an actual 
inten'st. The law seeks to prevent only himih 
and vexatious Intermeddling. 

Malntcnon, FrKn^oise d'AubIgn4, Marquise 
«lc, smirul wife of Ixmis XIV, was Ixirn in 16^)5, 
and tiled in 1710. She returned to Fraiux'^ from 
.>Iar1ini(|ue In 1045, and prcmiptiy married (1651) 
the aged and deformed but celebrated wit and 
poet Seari'on. On his death in 1060 sne was Ictt 
in htraitenod ein*amstiui(! 0 tt, and although aided 
by Aniie of Austria, the ‘ widow Scarron os she 
w'BS eontrmptuoiisly calitxl by her enemies, was 
glad to at^i't'pt the post of goubemante to the 
children of Louis XIV and Modarne de Monte- 
span (1660). Mainlcnon playtxl her cards well; 
Unloved l>y her charges and admired no less for 
her wit than fur her beauty, she was created 
.Marquise iit 1678, and from that time w'os known 
tts *Madainc' dc Maiiitenoii, In 1680 Louis 


diseurdod Montespon, his mistress, and yiM>n the 
death of the queen he was secretly ma^ed to 
Moinlcnuii (1685), who became his adviser, and 
was indispcmsable to him. She was a dqvout,' 
bigoted pro-rfrrtea/, ambitious and resolute, and 
the |>cTiud of her influence coincides with an 
unfortunate increase in religious persecution.— 
Cf. C. C. Dyson, Madame de Maintenom her Life 
and Time.’/, ^ 

Mainz (Fr. Maymce), a town of Germany, 
in the Hepiiblic of Hesse, on the llhinc opposite 
the mouth of the Main. The Rhine is bridged, 
and Mainz is connected with Kastcl (CcisIeUum 
MaUiacorutn oi the Romans), on the op]X)site 
bunk. The tow^n bos u lively shipping and general 
river trade, and is an impoitant railway junction. 
Mainz Fathedrid was founded in a.o. 078, but has 
lM'(*n many times burned and restored; it has 
three choirs and six towers. The ancient castle 
of the IClcctons, built liotwceii 1627 and 1678, 
houM's both llomuii and Gcniianic antiquities, 
and the Gutenljorg Museum (1001). Mainz was 
the Homan Mofiuntiacumt and was founded hy 
Drusus (16 ii.c.), to whom a coiicrcle tower, calUnl 
the KigeKstriii, whicli stands in the citadel and 
on the site of the ancient Homan camp, is said 
to have iK'cn erected. In 747 the town was made 
ail urchlashopric uiuicr .Saint lloniracc, and 
Mainz was lung the first ccclesiiistieul city 
of (lormuny, of which its Archbishop - elector 
ranketl us the premier prince. Mainz w'us ceded 
to France in 1801 (Feace of Luiu^ville), and in 
18U3 the archbishopric was abolished. In 1814 
the town was retaken and dclinitivcly ineor- 
|H>rate<l in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse (1816). 
Oiu'c highly forlifled. Mainz is one of the German 
fortress towns dismantled under the Treaty of 
Versailles. Top. (1010). 107,030. ^ 

Maitland, Sir Richard (Lord Lethington)* 
Scottish }>oct, lawyer, and stuUsiman, born 1400, 
died 1586. Ift* studied at St. Andrews and in 
France. In 1551 he took his seat on the Bench 
us un extraordinary lx>rd of Session. In 1560 he 
became blind. In 15€1 he was np])oinied an 
ordinary Lord of Session, and assimied Uic title of 
Z.iord Lcthinglon. From 1562 to 1567 he held the 
olllec of lx)rd Privy Seal. He mode a celebrated 
collection of early Scottish poetry. Ancient 
SetiUiah Forms, selections from Maitlund^s col¬ 
lection, were published by John Pinkerton In 
1786. The Maitland Club, named after him, 
published a volume of his own poems in 1880. 

Maitland, William, commonly known as 
Secretary I^thington, a Scottish statesman, 
eldest sun of Sir RiehiuM Maitland, bom about 
1528, di^ 1573. In 1558 he was appointed 
Secretory of State by Mary of Guise, the Queen- 
Regent. In the following year he joined the 
Lrf>rds of Congregation. On Queen Mary's 
arrival In'Scotlond he was chosen one of her 
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principA# ministers. After Damley's murder he 
conspired to effect Mary's escape from Loch' :vcn. 

fought against her at Langsidc, but the Regent 
Moray, suspecting his good IMth, had him 
arrested in 156U as an accessory to Damley's 
murder. After the assassination of Moray he 
became the life and soul of the queen's piuty. 
In 1571 he joined Kirkcaldy in Edinburgh Castle; 
HUS proclaimed a traitor by the ParUoincnt, 
and nttainted with his two brothers. Jle dic<i in 
prison in Leith. "I'f. E, Uusscll, Maitland of 
Lelhington: a Study of hin Life and Times, 

Maitland, a hiwn of New South Woles, 95 
miies north of Sydney, on the liuntcr Uiver. It 
comprises two distinct numicipalituii, Kasi. 
Maitland and West Maitland, i*onnceted by rail 
and tram. It was situated in a very fertile agri* 
cultural district, which is now devoted to coal¬ 
mining. Pop. I'^ast Maitland, *1100; West Mait¬ 
land. UMOO. 

Maize (Sp. tftaiz, from Iluytiun mnhiZt the 
native imme of the plant), Indian corn, a genus 
of plants corninonly cniltivutcd in the w'anner 
parts of the >\orld, wlu i'c it miswers a pur)H)HC 
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similar to that of wheat, in more northern ooun- 
tries. The common maize or Indian corn is the 
Zea Mays of botanists, a moncccious gross, of 
vigorous growth, with sUTiis'iKit more than 2 
feet high in some variidirs, and rea.'liing the 
height of 8 or even 10 feet in others. The grains 
are laigc, compressed, and packed closely in 
regular parallel rows uking the sides of a re¬ 
ceptacle many inchiw long. In large varieties the 
car or co6 is often 1 foot long and 2 or n inches 
in thickness. Maize is extensively cultivated in 
America, where it forms almost the only bread 


eaten by many of the people. Its flour, though 
exceedingly nourishing, is not ghiUnous, and 
must Bcoordingly be mixed with wheat, tye, or 
other flour before It can be ludeed. In Amertea 
large quantities of unri|)e grain are roasted UU 
they split, and are then eaten under the name 
of pop-corn. From the green stems a syrup It 
expressed, which is fermented and eonverted 
into u kind of spirits. l*aper has been made from 
maize flhres. It is also cultivated throughout a 
great part <if Asia and Afti<^a, and In several 
countries of the south of KuTO|>e, os Spain and 
Italy. The grct*n Ktems and lea\‘eft form nutritioua 
fiXHl for catllc. and in (Ireat llrflfdii it is sown and 
cut green for this purpose. Z, Curagua^ a smaller 
spei'ies, is the Chile maize nr Valparaiso corn. 

Majesty (l.at. tnaJrHtas)^ a title Wlonglng to 
kings and qui'cns. In ICnglaiul Henry VIll first 
adopted the title, and at present all emperors 
and kings arc addit^ssed as * your majesty *% 
The former kings of Fruiice were aildrcsscd as 
Miiost ('liriKtiaii majesty', the kings of Spain 
as * most Catholic majesty *, the former kings of 
Portugal ns * most faithful miijeiityand the 
f<»rmcr kings of Hungary as ' a|NiNt<ilic majesty \ 
The former eiii|K*rors of Ormuny and Austro- 
Hungary had the title of * imperial-royal 
majesty *• In ICnglund the full title Isi Ms moni 
iiracioHS Majesty, 

Major, ill the llritish service, the coi<i- 
missicaicd rank next ImU>w that of Heuteuant- 
eolonel; the junior gi;cV «f flcld-olllrer. The 
origin of the word Is lairious and is as ffdlowi. 
In the Middle Ages, wlien fighting was a pro- 
fesskai of some profit, and troops were raised as 
mpiind for a purticuiar servi<*e, the commander 
of any given iKuly was invariably a knight, and 
the rank and flic (if n tiKMleni expression be 
|M'rinittcd) w'cre engaged to serve him personally. 
Out of these penujiial retainers tius knight, for 
cotivciiicm^' of etmimnnd, selected certain men 
tis his assistants or ^servientes' (sci^ennls), to 
wliom he issued his orde». In c^iurse of time a 
HU|)erior rank of * servlente * or sergeant, known 
us the sergeant-major, grtrw up, who oetcil as the 
link l>etween the knight or coinnmtidcr and his 
subordinates, the sergeants; to other words, the 
siTgeaiit-iiiajor became Uic scx'ond-ln-oonimand 
rif the unit. In time the prefix sergeant was 
dropixY], and the secoDd-in-conimaiid liecame 
the major. (The prcsciit-day sergeant-major Is 
a warrant-officer, and as such senior to all non- 
cximinissiortrd officers). 

Major, in music, designates in general a larger 
in ixmtnulistinction to a smaller interval of the 
same denomination, called a minor interval; 
thus a major tone Is the interval l>ctween two 
tones having the proportion to each other in 
iiiimb<*r of vibrations of 8 s 9; a minor tone the 
interval between two tones in the ratio of 9 1 20; 
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a major third ia an intcr^'ul of two tones (major 
un<l minor); a minor third an interval of a tone 
unci M;iiiitonc. The major mode is one of the two 
rceo^nizrei iiHKleni modes (or fonns of the scale), 
in wiiirh tlic first third in the scale is a major 
third, in oontrudistinction to the minor mode, in 
which the first third is u minor third. 

Major'ea (Sp. Mallorca), the ancient BalearUt 
Mnjor^ a Spanish MeditcTruncuii island, the 
lur;((*Ht of the Balearic group; area, 1825 sq. 
miles. Divided by u mountain chain running 
from nort.h-cust to south-west, the island rises 
steeply from the sea on the w'est ami north; 
elsewhere llie ecjasts are low and shelving. The 
cliniutc is teinpiTate, and, since tlie drnitmgc of 
tlie malarial Albiiferu Morass at Aleiidia, the 
island has been fairly healthy. Oranges, hgs, 
wine, and subtropical cc*rculs iin* produced; 
(*fial is mined, slate and marble Jirc c|iiurrird, and 
precdmiN st-ones arc found. Palma, tlie capital, 
is ill raitwu}' coiiimuriicuiion with Manaeor, Inen, 
lai Pmdila, Aieiidiu, and Kclanit^. Po|>. 2'I8,<KK). 
See lialearic Jelanda, 

Muk6, a (own of (’sunml, Hungary, near the 
Maros Hiver, on the frontier line of Hungary, 
Yugo-.SIavia, and Itoiimuniu, 10 miles cast by 
south of Szegi^lin (S/egtrd). Pop. JU.OIH. 

Mulabur', a iiiaritime distriet of Madras, 
India, on tlie west eoasi; area, 5705 sq. miles. 
A gn*at |Kirlioii is i^unparutively low*, inter- 
seeted by narrow ravines, eovcreil with forests 
and junghs and wateretl by iiiiiiiniiTahle streams. 
Tlie annual rainfall Is over UMI iiiehes. Uic'i% 
eoffi^c, niblH'r, and eoeo-imts arc pfiKluoeil. The 
prinelpal tow'iis are Palieiit (the lurg(*8t), ('uiiu- 
nor, and 'IVIlieherry. Pop. aUait 8,tN)0,0(K). The 
name Malabar is often applk'd to the whole 
extent of (*oust (siiintry as far north as llonibay. 
Mulayalam Is the language* of the wast. It is 
Druvidiaii, and an offslKHit from Tamil, dating 
haek to the ninth I'cuitury. 

Malabar Plum. See Iloite-npple. 

Malac'ca, a Hrilish iiiaritime territory in 
the Siruits S(*tl lements, lying U'twHH'n Singapore 
and Penang, and extending for 42 miles along 
the shores of Muluccu Strait, tlie channel sepa¬ 
rating the Malay Peninsula from Sumatra. 
Aren, .VN) sq. miles. The seutiourd is low-lying, 
and the uiinuul rainfall is hca\*y. Richer is the 
staple product. JV>p. about 100,(KM). 

Malacca, eupitiU of the above territory', lies 
4 »n Malueea River, and has a railway connertion 
with Tunipin and the Federated Malay lines. 
'I'he town is one <if the oldest Ruropean settle¬ 
ments in the liust. It was taken by the Poitu- 
giiese in 1511, held by the Dutch ftom 1041 
until taken by the British in 1705, and restored 
to Holland in IH1H. It was regained by Britain 
in exchange for lleneoolen luid Simiatra in 1824. 

Malachi (inal*u-ki), the twelfth and last of 


the minor prophets. Nothing is knoiyfi of his 
history, and it is even doubtful if Malachi 
(Messenger of Jehovah) be a proper name or &i^ 
assumed epithet. The book evidently belongs 
to the latter part of tlie governorship of Nehc- 
miah, alxiut 420 B.c. It contains denunciations 
of the sins of the Israelites, and predicts the 
coming of the Messiah and the conversion of the 
Gentiles. » 

Malachite (mal'a-klt), a carbonate and 
hydroxide of copper, CuCO,. Cu(OH)t, of an 
emcruld-grecn colour, and of a laminated, 
flbnnis, or massive structure. The finest speci¬ 
mens are obtained from Silicria, but It is found 
ill many places all over the world, and in films 
in nearly all eopper-iiiines. Fibrous malachite, 
w'hen finely pulverized, is used ns a paint; 
massive malachite is made into boxes, knife- 
handles, tablo-sluhs, uikI other ornamental 
articles, and is siiscHqdiblc of a lioautiful polish. 
The allied iiiincnd uziiritc contains a larger 
proportion of <‘<>p|KT carbonate, and is blue; 
the two minerals an* HometimcH associated in 
nltonmting zones. 

Maiacop'tcri,or Malacopterygll (-t^r-ij'M), 
a nutiie given to those osseous fishes which arc 
distinguished by all the rays of tlie fins being 
soft (cxfTpt ill a few individuals), exhibiting 
minute arlieiilutions, and often divided into sniull 
ni>n*s at their extremities. They an* divided 
into two suborders, the Malac*opteri (proper) 
and the Aiiaeaiithini. 'I'hey ineiiulc the ear)>, 
salmon, pike, herring, r‘<Kl, turlKit, and other 
flat-fish, and the eels. See ichthyolofiy, 

Malacos'traca, u sub-class of crustaceans 
divided into two primary groups, sessile-eyed 
and stalk-eyed, the latter inclmlirig the shriiiqis, 
lobsters, erulm, d’c., and the former tlie wood| 
lit*e, sandhopiM'rs, &e. 

MaTaga, a inaritinir province of Southern 
Spain, on tho short's of the Mediterranean, and 
n part of ilu* uiieient Kingdom cif Granada. It 
is traversid in all dinvtkuis by spurs qf the 
Sicrni Novailu, and is therefore exceedingly hilly; 
but the oliiiuite is warm and t*quable, and eercato, 
muscatel grafies, oranges, figs, almonds, lemons, 
and sugar-beet are abundant in the w'cll-watercd 
valleys. Iron and lead arc found, and there is 
a largo coastal fishery business. Area, 2812 sq. 
miles; pop. (1020), 527,248. 

Malaga, capital of above province; a seaport 
at Uic mouth of the Giiudal Medina, and on 
Malaga Bay, an ami of the Mediterranean. The 
Giiadiil Mccliiia (Ar., * river of the city') dries 
up in siiuimer, but is a raging torrent during the 
winter months. Oranges, figs, almonds, melons, 
)>omcgranates, and lemons abound in the vicin¬ 
ity, and with raisins and wine are exported finom 
the commodious, mole-piotcctcd harbour. Of 
immemorial antiquity, Malaga is the oldest and 
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most fonyms soupori on the McHlitcminciin. It 
was founded by the l’hi»nicians, iind was the 
anSient Malnca. Seipio mode it a munict/n'irm; 
Leovifpld, King of the Vuigothis, took it from the 
Byzantines in a.d. 571; and Tarik witb his 
Bcrbcra conquered it in 711. Malaga was one 
of the flnest seaports of Granada in the thirteenth 
century. Ferdinand and Isabella captured it after 
an» obstinate siege in 1487 (war of (iranodn). 
Pop. (1018), 141,040. 

Malaria (ague, remiltent fever, jungle fever) 
is a specific fever of protozoal origin, the infection 
of which is transmitted by tlic anopheliiie mos¬ 
quito. It is ehuraetcrized by the periodicity of 
the attacks, enlargement of the spleen, and tlie 
rapid response to <|iiinine treatment. It has 
been known since early times, niul rcfertmcc is 
made ill old Imliaii medicine to fi^vcr spre4id by 
mos<']uito<*R, while HipfMK'.nitcs and other ancient 
writers have deserilied seveial ty|>c!i of the fever 
and emphasized the relationship between malaria 

and marshv districts. 

% 

The bite of an Htmpheliiie j'/ isqiiilo, tiifcetcfl 
by the panwite, causes innlarin {ii p4*rs»ris other¬ 
wise unexiNised to the disc'iise, ami, once infeeteii, 
a person may have recurring altiu’ks for an 
if.dennitc |>eruHl. 

The disease is whlely uli over the 

tropii's and sublnipical r<‘gi<viis. aitil is also found 
in many parts of liie ieinp^rute /.oi.ei,. 'rhe 
incubation perim! is general!)- • ight to t«*ii days, 
but may vary ronsid<‘ral)l)/. The patient may 
feel out of sorts for a few days oeforc an uf.taek, 
or there may be no pnalronial symptoms. Ho 
suddenly feels very cold and soon )M*gins to 
shiver, with chattering teeth, blue lifjN, and 
coldness of the extrcinitkrs. 'fins * cold * stage 
|!*sts from ten to thirty minutes, and gradually 
the chill diminishes, to replaced by a fci'Jiiig 
of warmth, which sixm lieeonies a burning heat 
W'ith much discomfort. This * wiinn ' stage 
lusts from four to live hours, and is followeil by 
profuse SM'cating and ifuisiderablc prostri4tion. 
In the tertian tyiMt of the disease, at the cmi of 
forty-eight hours another attack dcvelo|»s similar 
to the lirst, and in the quartan ty|K* the m^oorid 
attack occurs on the fourth day. In the nialigiiant 
type the feverish iH*ri(xl lasts about twenty-four 
hours, and is more seven*., while ii may reapfM'ar 
after only twenty-four hours rcmis'doii. 

Various atypical forma ore d<»erilHHl, in some 
of which the patient is fsimutosc, in others 
delirious, while almost any organ of the bmly 
may be spp<‘iul)y alTeelcil, and the symptoms 
vary accordingly. 

Nearly all cases respond rapidly suitable 
quinine treatment, and the dnig should be con¬ 
tinued in decreasing doses for at least throe niontlis 
after the lust attack of fever. Beyond the ad¬ 
ministration of quinine, suitable nursing ami 


dietetic treatment are indicated, and any of 
the siiceiul symptoms that may arise should be 
trealH. Prevention is primarily anti-mosquIto 
measures, and secondarily the preventive ad¬ 
ministration of quinine. All the pools and ponds 
near houses, com|M, Ac., should be oiled with 
crude i>et.ndcum in order to destroy the larvRt 
and mosquito-nets and masks shouki be used in 
dwelling-houses. The preventive use of quinine 
is not BO im|>ortani os the anti-mosquito measures, 
but the two should be carried out together to 
ensure the efftvtive eontrrd of the disease. 

Malatia (ancient MetltCnS), a town of Kur¬ 
distan, Asia Minor. Pop. nlioiit 112,(M>0. 

Malaya, the iMiUtieal iiomciiclnturc applied to 
the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago generally, 
but bH'hnieally only os inclusive of the Straits 
Settlements, Fnlcrated Malay States, and the 
protcctiMl but unfedernUHl states of Johore, 
K(*<lHh, Keluntun, Pertis, and Trenggamt. 

Malatf i’etimstibi, the most southern extension 
of eontint*ntal Asia, stretching south and Uien 
sinilh-eust to SingiiiMin* from Slum and lliirmahi 
to which the Kra Isthmus connects it; extreme 
length, 7(M) mile's. The inUtrior is Lniversed by 
iifToreNted mountains, of wlileh several |>caks 
nltain 7(NK> feet altitude (Uiitu Teriiengnr, 7(120 
feet; Korbaii, 71<MI f(*ct). Teak, sandul-wood, 
and elnmy arc yii'IdiHl by the fortwis. TIh 
c*oaKts nit*, low and Noio**what swampy; tin' 
cliinate is gciuTully hiiiuid, but cqimlile and iu»t 
tiiiliculthv; the rivers ni< iiiimcrotis but short. 
Wcilfnim and coal an. found; r<»co-riiits, rlct*, 
and sugar are prodiurd; but the staple (Nxiu- 
pntions of the native Malays are tin-mining and 
rublicr cultivittion. The Malay .StaU*s (lovcm- 
ment railway system extends throughout the 
;K'niiisulu, and affords railway nmnecilon with 
iiic SiaitK'se rail ways at Ootupno, and witti 
Bangkok, the Siamese eupitut. Only the southern 
and larger half of the iM'iiinsula and a cnastal 
extciiKioii of Biiniiah on the Huy of lleitgal arc 
British. A projection of Siiuii sepuraUsi Isiwcr 
Bumiah from the (bilf of Skuri on the east, and, 
by expanding U» occupy the fK*c;k of the penin¬ 
sula, <iivid(M it from Uritisli .Malaya in the south. 
The iiihaliitants are mainly Malays and Mulayo- 
Miumese, with some hninigrarit (’hiiicsc and 
Tamils who liilKuir in Uie plantations.-A. I-l» 
Keane, Mainy PeninmiUi, 

Malay Archipfla^t the great Island group 
which sepiirittes the Parific from the Indian 
(k'caii in Hh* vicinity of the Malay J'eninsula. 
The l>iiU‘h iKMM^fons are U^nned IMUeh fC/ut 
IndifM (q.v.). Timor is in pari Portuguiwe, who 
also hold Pulo C!ambing and the territory of 
Anibino, the whole being known as 'flmor. 
Among products arc coffee, sandol-woiKl, and 
wax. Hilly (Delhi) w the chief port. Pop. of 
colony, ulxiut :i77,1>f)0. 
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Federated Malay Stalea^ a fedcmUon of four 
NtatcH of tlie MuJuy Peninsula, comprising Perak, 
Selangor, Negri-Sembiian, and Pahang, each of 
which is ruJc'd by a SuUan advised by a British 
llerddcnt. I'he combined states are supervised 
by the liritish High Cornnilssioner, See Perak, 
Malay Staten ,—l*lie states not hioludc^d in the 
Kcclerution are as follows: 



Area. 

Sc|. Milcfl. 

Populatjon. 

lohtire. 

7500 

iKo.ooo 

Kelanlnn 

SoHo 

287.000 

K«d«h .. 

3S00 

246,000 

TrensKiiiiu 

0500 

155.000 

Perlit. 


33.000 


The itihubiliints arc Siuincsc, Malays, and 
iHiiiieNc. Uubber, copra, la?tc*bimt, rice, coc'o- 
nulH, iapiocu, sugur-cune, tuuizo, feuk and valu¬ 
able wood, tin, wolfram ore, and some oHkt 
inliirniis urc^ prcMlucc'd. Mnhomnicdunisin is the 
prevailing religion, and trade Is cdiiefly with the 
Straits ScUlcincntH.--lliiii.ioouAriiY: \V. A. 
Cirulmni, Kflnnlan\ II. ('. Hohinson and ('. H. 
Closs, The. Sutural UiHtoty of Kedah Peak, 
Malaya, a rac^c c»f people* inlmbiUng Malaya 
and the whr>le Asiatic Arehi(><*lago from Mada- 
ga8t*ar to the Philippines, nuinlN*ring upwards 
of .50,<HH),(NM). Tiiey are of Mongoloid sb^c’k, 
and elaiiii to have originated in the highlands 
of Suinutru. 'riio lungunge, of the Malayo- 
Polyiiesiun family originally, is agglutinative 
ill eharueter, and is the lingua frattca of the 
ICosUtii Art*iii}H*lago. li^eiitially a maritime 
ftunily, they have never scttU*d inland except¬ 
ing in primeval Siiniutra; they arc impassive 
and easygoing, but of execptional nullvc intel- 
ligcnee. The pr(*vailing religion is Sunnite 
Miihonimedanism. Pliysicidly the Malays are 
rather under middle height, light-brown in colour, 
with straight, black hair, black and slightly 
oblitpie eyes, and high cheek-txmes. The beard 
In Hennty or noii-(*xistcnt. Sec Madageucar, —Cf. 
W. \V. Skeat, Tribes of the Malay Pe«m.w/<i, 
Malcolm, the name of four kings of Scotland 
(q.v.). 


included in Charlestown, but was ingorporated 
in 1049 and became a city in 1881. As a miyiu- 
facturing town the industries are many and 
varied. Pop. (1920), 49,100. * 

Malden Island, a British island in the Paciflo 
(4*’ 8. lat., 155° w. long.), of coralline structure, 
with coco-nut trees and valuable guano deposits. 
It is under the jurisdiction of the High Com¬ 
missioner of the Western PaciOc. Area, 85«q. 
miles; pop, 108,—Cf. W. T. Brigham, Index to 
the lilandn of the Pacifte, 

Maidive Islands, a chain of nineteen (politi¬ 
cally thirteen) coral islets In the Indian Ocean, 
400 iriiies west of Ceylon, to which island their 
Sultan pays tributi'. The Sultanate is elective, 
and the administrative centre is Mal4 Island. 
The larger atolls arc richly clod with coco-nut 
palfiiH, and pmdiice millet, fruit, edible roots 
and nuts, and the waters abound in bonito Osh. 
Tiic natives arc mainly engaged in fishing and 
trailing. Mnhoinmedunism is the recognized 
religion. Pop, 70,(KM). —Cf. J. S. Oardiner, 
Fmom and Geography of the. Mnldive Archi- 
jielago, 

Maldon, a tnunteipal borough and river-port 
of Mssex, Englaiul, on the Hlackwater estuary. 
During tiie DaniNh iiivusioim Maldon was a 
Saxon strongliold, and was twice taken (921 
and 998). It received u (diarter from Henry 11, 
and returned two members to Parliament from 
Kdward HI until 1807, Near the town arc the 
niinK of Bceleigh A^bey. Pop. (1021), 6589. 

Maldonado, a maritime <tepurtment of Uru¬ 
guay facing the 1.a Plata estuary. It is flat and 
agriculturally pn>8pen>us. Sioek-niising Is exten¬ 
sive. Area, l.'iK? sq. miles; iM>p. (1910), 41,88.5.— 
MaldumadOt on the (*oaHt, cast of Monte Video, 
is capital of the department. It pi>s8csse8 a fine 
harbour. 

Malebranche (mhl-briinsh), Hicolus, a French 
philosopher, Inun in died 1715. He studied 
tlieology and philosophy at the colleges of Ln 
Marche and of the Sorbonne, and at the.age of 
twenty-two he was admitted into the congrega¬ 
tion of the oratory. In 1073 he publish!^ his 
treat isc De la recherche de la v&it^. The doctrines 
of this work arc founded u|X)n Ciuicsian prin¬ 
ciples, and ore in some particulars Platonic, 




Surname. 1 

Reigned. 


Malcolm I., 
Malcolm 11 
Maicoim 111 
Malcolm IV 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

.. . Mactlonald 
.. MacKcnne*ii 
.. 1 Canmnre 
.. ; the Maiden 

1 ^ 

043-954 

1005-1034 

1058-1093 

1153-1165 

Son of Donald VI. 

Son of Kenneth til. 
Son of Duncan 1 . 
Grendaon of David 1 . 


Malden, n dty of Massachusetts, ITnJted Malebranche conceiving ideas to be the Imme- 
States, ill Middlesex cxiunty. It stands on diate objects of perception. Among his other 
Malden River, and is a suburb of Boston, jWrni writings jgtnt Conversations nUtaphysigues et 
which it is 5 miles distant. Formerly It was ehr^ennes, 7>aitd de la nature,^ de la grdee. 
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MMilaiionf m^iaphyitiqurs ci rhn^iettneit, and 
Traits de moro/r.—Cf. I!. .Toly, Maltbrmcht, 
^alesherbes (mAl^zerb). cWUcn Gaillatitnc 
de Lamoignon de, Fren<^h iitatesinaii, the son of 
Guillnume dc l^noignon, Chancellor of Kranoo, 
was born at Puria in 1721, died 1704. Aided by 
Tronchet and Desdze, he acted as leading couiincI 
for Louis XVI at his trial before the Convention. 
Act# of loyalty far leas dtH^lded were in that day 
' the sure road to destruction. He was condemned 
to death and guillotined. 

Malherbe (mhl-crb), Pran^ois de, French 
poet, l>orn at Caen 1555, died 1028. Hu was the 
prot8g4 of Henry IV; wrote light lyrics, odes, and 
epigrams; and so far as form is concerned he 
may be considered the father of French cIiiHsical 
jxwtry. 

Mttllbran (inA-Ie-brap), Maria Fclicitn, one 
of the greatest singers <if the iiinclc<‘nth century, 
born at Paris 1H0H, died in 1830. She nnulc her 
d<^hut in 1825 ut the opera in l.<»ndon. Anicmg 
the oivras in wlii<*h she jdayod wcr«» O/AW/o, Tht 
iiarber of .SVTt7/c, J)on Juan^ and Homro and 
Juliet, She cxt'cncd both in tragic and comic 
parts, ainl was no less acconiplishcd as an actress 
than she was as a singer. 

Malic Acid a dibasic acid found in 

many fruits, particularly in the apple; hence the 
name, from Lat. tnalum. It is most easily ob¬ 
tained from the fruit of Vyrntt Attcuptiria (iiiimn- 
tain-ash or rowan tree), iininediutely after it 
has turned red, but w'hile still unripe. It is 
very soluble in water, and has a plciisunt acid 
taste. 

Malice, in law, u formed design or intcnlion of 
doing mischh'f to another, <'allrd atmi vialice 
prepense <»r ujorethoupht. Jt is fj* 7 >r<'ss w'hcn the 
i(»^med design is evidenced by eeitain eircuin- 
stunccK disiniveriiig such intent iuii; and implied 
W’hen the act is done in such n dcliluTutc manner 
that the law pn'sumes malice, though no par¬ 
ticular enmity can l>c proved. Alaluwwt mis- 
ehief is the committing of an injury to public 
private pmp(*rty from bluH:r wuntrmnes^ or 
iu*hec. Tills ofren(*e is punishable with great 
M< erfty. A malkioiu jnosecutum is a prosecution 
'light against a person iiiaUciousIy and without 
reasonable cause. Fmn tlic mere want of 
probable cause malit^c may be inferred. 

MaUnes, or Mechlin (the mediaeval Mach- 
llna), a town of Antwerp, Belgium, on the Hyle, 
with large railway workshops and some manu¬ 
factures, notably of lace. It is an important 
railway Junction. In 1540 the town was tiia<le an 
arclibishopric, the holder being primate of tlic 
Netherlands, and at Hr* present time .Malincs is 
the ecclesiastical capital of Belgium. The 
cathedral of S. Roinixdd (1812. rebuilt fourteenth 
to fifteenth century) and the Cloth Hall (1820) 
aic the most imjxirtant lUstorical buildings. 


During the Kurofiean War MaUnes was boni- 
banlcd by the Ormans on tlirec dlsUnet occa¬ 
sions (.\ug.>-^pt., 1914) and greatly damaged. 
Pop, (1029), 68,800. 

Malleability, the proficrly of being aus- 
oeptiblc of extension by rolling or licating; almost 
restricted bi metals. The following Is the order 
of malleability of the metals: gold, silver, 
iduniinhun, cop|)cr, tin, plnUmun, load, sine, 
iron, nickel, lluetilily and malleability are 
nearly alli«*4l, but they are selduiu possessed in 
the same pm|H>rtion by the same metal, 

Malleco, mi inland province of Chile. It is 
an agricultural and stock-raising district, but 
luiiilM'ring is iilsn e\U>nsivc. Angol is tJie capital. 
Area, :U)08 fu}. inlles; {Hip. (1919), 18v,10(|, 

Mallow (Slalva), a gi'nus of plants of the 
nut. ord. Mulvuccic, 51. nyhieHtria (the common 
mallow) is a common and widely difTtiscxt species. 
When fresh the Itowers are reddish-puqde, but 
on drying tliey iK^'ome blue. The mueilitginous 
and (icmul<*<*nt propertii«s of the plant make it 
tiMdiil in pharmacy. The dwarf mallow (Af. 
rob/nrb/o/fVi) is also a native of Britain. Its 
Niems arc short and simple, spn^odbig widely 
from a long, dwply burUni rmit. Its leaves are 
of a haridsoific, round, heart-8ha|X'd form, 
somewhat IoImhI and erenutc on their edges; 
the ftowerH white, vkdel-white, or purplish. 
The musk mallow (M. nwtiehdia) is also found in 
Britain; it lias hantUMoiit', deeply cut leaves, 
^tliicli diffiise a plcosiint cui .ky <xlour, and large 
roHC-cf>loi]ml flowers. 'Plic llbre of M. criapu is 
siiflk'ienfly tenmaous to lx* used in niakiiig 
(*<irrlagt'. 

Mallow, a town of iVmnty Cork, Irelanil, on 
the Hliwkwaicr, lieinains of the ancient strung- 
liohl f>f the bjiris of Di*sinoiid (ilcslroyisl 1841) 
u> Hi ill extant. It is a railway Jiiiit'Uon and 
agriiMilfiiral centre. IVip. 4;i(M). 

Malm4dy, a ilihtriet and town of Belgium, 
f(»rttierly in liln'tiish Prussia, on the Wurebe, in u 
buhin Niirroutidcd by hills. The district was ceded 
tf» llclgium in ucx'ordatioe with the Treaty of 
Vcrhuilles (1919). Pop. of district, 87,0181, 

Malmesbury (milm//lx!'ri), a town of Eng¬ 
land, coiinly of Wilts, on an emlnenoe, 28 miles 
N.K. of Bristol. It is well built, and has Uic 
remtiins of an al>lx>y founded in the sixth century. 
U wiu a pariiamenUiry Ixuough till 1886. Pop, 
(]U2>), 2495. 

Malmesbury, William of, an English liis- 
iorian, Ixirn pivdmbly in SomerseUhire alxiut the 
year 1075, die<i iilxiui ]143. He re<x*ived his 
education at the H4’iicxli4*t.tni* AblK*y of Malmes¬ 
bury, and sulsu.x]uently Ixsamc librarian and 
pnxicntor of the nblxy. His Ik (ieaHM ib^um 
AnyUrrum is a general history of England from 
the arrhal of the Saxons in 4‘I9 to 112H; he 
also wrote a history fr«>m that year to 1148; 
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Dc (ienth Vontijirinn Anfilorum; ari<l Anthfuitiea 
of (tlfiM/mthurt/, 

Malm6 (infit'inru). n M’upoil. and third town 
of Sweden, Nituuti;d on Tlie Sound op|M>Mitc 
('oiHMihagen (10 inilcN diHliint). Mulrn6 wiis the 
etiief eornniereial Uiwn on The Sound in iriefliarvul 
tiineit, i)ut deeltiied in the Hixteenth'M^ventcenth 
erntury owin )4 to the fuihire of the herring hnhery 
mid tlie ^rowiiif; iinimrtmiec of (Viponhu|(en. 
Tlie foundation of the new hurlMiur (1772»-H) 
r(‘»tored the town to itH fonner mniinereial 
iiiiportanee. J*op. (1020), IM.IKiO,—The Jiin of 
Afaltniihun Ih the Hoiithernriiost county (Ittn) t»f 
Swt»<ieii. Muhiih i.** tie* capital. Area, 1H7I hi]. 
rniles; jH>p. 

Malone', Kdiniiiid, a eoininentator and editor 
of Shiikc*M|H*ar<*, wan iMirn at Iliililiii in 1741, died 
1812. lie puhliNliefI an edition of Shak<*>»|MMire 
with notcH in 171HI, Unnarku on thr Umvtvff 
((^hatterion) ('ontrmnrMif^ and an tm/uirif into 
tfif InhmU Shakes {if nrian l•'otfirri^•s, 

Mut'ory, Sir ThoinuM, iMirii probahly almut 
I'VMI. lliN (*oii)pilatioii, the Mortr *rArthur^ was 
fiiKt prinU*d hy Caxton in Malory m Hup> 

|N)sed to have lN*«*n a WelMhiiiati. lint all that w 
known of him in that he wax a knight, aial liniMhed 
Ute iMHik alMMit 147(1. 

MnipilthI (mal-|H'''ge), Marcello, Kalian phy> 
Nieiaii and anatoniiMt, iMirti 1(128, dunl KHH. lie 
wiiN Nueei'Nsively profi'MHor of nuNlieiiie at ltoli»gna, 
l*iHa, and MeN.sina. In KHM he IxHUiine pliVNieian 
to i*o|M! Innocent XII. Hist workx relate to 
unatoiiiy, filiyKiology, and vi*getahle anatomy. 

Miilpi{lhlace», a <‘onMiderahle natural order 
of poly|H*lalouH di('otyl(*donM eonsi»tiiig of 
(ropieal Mliriilw. triM*N, and eiinilK*ni. (dandiilar 
Nepah, clawed |ad.uts, and a triloeiilar ovary with 
oblique Hymnietry are among their dieitinetive 
featur«T!<. The type-gt'inis in Malpighia; the 
friiiU of At. urenH <narba<loH I'herry; are eaten 
in the West liidies. 

Malplaquct (initbplit-kA), a village in the 
Kreneh tlcpartmenl of Nord, on the liclgiun 
frontier. 20 miles .s.i-:. of Valeneieiint*N, «x*lebrated 
for the defeat of Hie Knuieh under Villant by the 
alited Hritish and Austrian trinipet und(*r Starl- 
borough and I'rinee Kug(*nt*, Ulh Sept., 1700. 

Malt, grain, usually barley, Ktc*eped in water 
aial made to geniiinatc, the starch of the grain 
b<*iiig thus ixmveried into sae<*iiuHiie matter, 
after w'hieli it is dritsi in a kiln, and then used 
in the brewing of iMirter. ule, or l>r<*r. and in 
whisky distilling, tine hundred parts of barley 
yk’ht alsHit ninety-two parts of uir-dritHt mall. 
.St*e liravitifi. 

Malta (un(*iont Mellta), u Hritish !^le<liter- 
rnneun island. Home .'M link's lunilh of Sicily and 
180 miU^ from the eoast of Afrieu, forming with 
the luljaeriit islaialtt of Uoko (ancient iitwlos) 
and t'omino (practically uninhabited) a Crown 


colony. Malta proper is 17 miles long; area, 
f>l) tir|. inilea. Gozo has an area of 26 sq. miles. 
The ti>tul urea of the colony is 118 sq. mile8,*and 
the population about 225,000. For .Britain 
.Malta's chief value is strategic. About 0000 
trrKips arc constantly in garrison. It is a naval 
base, a eoaliiig-station, and a fortress. The chief 
town is Valetta, which a railway 8 miles long 
connects tii the old capital, I'ittu Vceehia. 
Maltese arc of mixed extraction, and their 
language (lingua Maltese) is a eorniptcd jargon 
of Arabic intcnn}X(*d with Italian. Knglish is the 
oflii'iul language of the colony, hut Maltese is 
IHTinitti'd in clemeiitar>’ sehemts, and Italian is 
tin* hngua franca of the law i*c»urts. The Malteses 
lire invarialily bi-linguiil or polyglot. The staple 
industry of Malta is agrieidtiire, and U|xui a thin 
soil oil a mere r<M*k rising steeply from the sea 
oranges, lemons, iniindarlneH, onions, cumin- 
seed, (*orii, ami eotbm are prmlm'H in profusion. 
The lem|H*ruture varies from 01'^ F. in January 
to F. in August. I,aec, cotton, filigree, and 
cigarettes an* fiiamirurtiired. Then* i.s a .State 
university tit ValetKi, a Homan ('atholie iitsii- 
tution under (■overimi<*nt eontntl. 

Malta was eoloni'ml siUHrsNivelv by the 

l’hu*nieiaiis, (>reeks (75P u.c.), and ('artha- 

giiiians (KKi ii.c*.). from whom it w*as taken in 

218 ti.e. by the liumunN. In a.h. (it St. I'aiil 

was sbipwrcf'ked on tlie north coast of 

Melitu {Acts, xxviji. 1- 11). Malta was in turn 

(*onqiien*fl by the Vamlals (454), Goths (4ltt), 

Kelisarius (5:id). McVirs (870), and Count Hoger 

of .Sicily (10181). The Km|M'ror CharUai V in I.VM) 

prt*sented it to the Knights of St. John, then 

ex|»elU*i! from Hhodes. The knights defended it 

against the Sultan Suleiman IF from 10th May 

to nth S4‘pt.. 1505. Na|Hdeon took Malta (17th 

.Fiine. 1708) on his way to Kgyiit. It wu* rccBi>- 

tuml by the British in Sept., 18(8), and deO- 

nitivelv ulloeatecl to C«rcut Britain in 1814 
♦ 

(Treaty of Haris). .An elected legislature with 
<*t*rtiun * reservations * c*ontn)ls purely local 
ufTairs. The SeiiaU* eomprises seventeen mcm- 
la*rs and the Ia*gislutive .Assembly thirty*two, 
but the res|8insible ministry has only seven 
memliers. The * reserv’ations \ e.g. imperial 
interests, t*oinagc. treaties, are controlled 
by the Governor and commander - in - rhief, 
assistc*d by an Executive Council (nominated, 
not eleeteil) comprising the Lieutenant-Governor, 
n legal adviser, and three offlrers representing the 
army, the navy, and the air forre. — IIibli- 
ookAiMiY: H. H. Bradley, Media and the Medi-- 
trrrtmeun Hacti T, A, Kehle, Malta: its Charm 
and B'arfA. 

Malthus, Thomas Roliert, Knglish political 
4*oonomist, iHini 17lg), died 1834. lie studied 
ut Jesus i^lcge, C'lunbridge, became Fellow of 
his cxilk*^*, took orders and held a small living 
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in Surreys In lj)05 he was appointed pmft^or Mrhomet All caiisod a fp^ncral mnssaoro of thorn 


of bistor>* and |K>liticaI eooiioniy in the 
ludta Company's collefp* ut llalleylMiry* an 
oflici' which he held till his death. In 1798 he 
Drat publish<*d tin' views wiUi whieh his tnuiie 
is OHSoeiiited in his Essay an thr Principle of 
Population ns il Affects the Pulure Improi^- 
ment of Society., It was iniprovetl in BulNM*(|uent 
editions. His leading principle is tliat (Ktpula- 
tion» when unrhe<'kcd, goes on iriercttsing in a 
higher ratio than the means of Hiil)siHtenfv run, 
under the inost favourable eireunistaiiees. he 
made to increase; that the gr<‘at niiturai cheeks 
to exiH*ssive inercusc* of |Mipuhition are vhv. 
miseiy', and moral restraint; and tlie gr<Mit 
business of Uic cnlighteiieil legislator is to 
diminish the Drat two and give every eiieourage- 
ment to the lust.—Cf. .1. Honar, Malthas and 
his Work, 

Malva^cem, the mallows, a large natural onler 
of poly{H.'talous diootylcflons, having momnleb 
phouH stamens, iiiiiloeular anUiera, valvule esti¬ 
vation, and often an external calyx (epiealyx) 
or involtien!. A large pro(Mtrtu»n of the order 
consists (»f herbamuis or aiimial plants, inhabit' 
ing all the milder parts of the world, but found 
most plentifully in hot c'oiintrit's. S(*veral K|MX‘ieN 
arc of essential servicH' t(» man. As emollieiils 
they are well known in iniMiieal pruetin*. The 
hairy c'ovrring of the sc'cds i»f the various siHvies 
of Gossypitiiii forms row eutton. The inner bark 
of many sfKM'ies yields fibre of c'onsidcrable value. 
Many 8peei<'K of Althaea, Sida, and Hibiscus are 
Bplendhl Dowering phmts. .See Malloiv, 

Malvern, Great, a faHhioiiablo wat('ring'pla('<* 
and iiealth'resort of ICnglund, county of Wor¬ 
cester, on the euKtern siile of the Malvern Hills, 
crAbracang Malveni, Malvern Link, and Malvern 
Wells. It has many mansions, large hydropathic 
cstu!)li.shrncnts, several mineral springs, a chiireh 
onot' part an clcveiith-ccmtury Hcnedictine 
priory, and Malvcnt (>>llege, one of the great 
public schools. Pop. 17,800. < 

Malvern Hills, u range of Kngland, on the 
borders of WoreesU'r and Hereford shires. It 
extends north and south for alxiut 0 milcw, and 
attains an attitude of 1005 feet. 

Malwa, a group of native states, in tltc 
Central India Agency, producing wheat, hemp, 
sugar, some opium, and native ocreal foodstuffii. 
Area, 2727 sq. miles; pop. about 380,000. 

Mam'elukes, the former mounted soldiery of 
Egypt, consisting originally of Circassian slaves. 
As early as 1254 they becune so powerful tbal 
they mode one of their own number Sultan, this 
dynasty continuing till 1517, when it was over¬ 
thrown by Selim I. They siiU continued to be 
virtual masters of the country, however. They 
suffered severely in opposing the French at Uie 
end of the eighteenth eeiitury, and in 1811 


throughout Kg>id.. 

Mamets, a village of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of SMiniue, near AIImtI. During the KiirO’ 
IM'aii War. Maine1/.'l'>ie«iurl. formed a sinuigly 
orguni/ed iKisitioii taken by the Hritisli (7ili 
division), Ist .Inly. HMD. Tlie wimkI. (Hx*upylng 
ulxnit 22U nrres and truverst'd |>artially by a 
<>emian light niilwny, was eiiptiiredon 10th-12t.h 
July, IIIKt. In the German offensive of Mandi, 
1918, the iKwitlons were again lost, but were* 
I'venLiially retaken. Mamet/, was * uilopUxi * by 
Llandudno. 

Mamma'Iia (Lat. mmmmi, a bnaist), the 
liiglu'si elass at uiux* of the Veriebrata and of 
the animal kingilom. iiiehidhig Hump warm- 
bkMHled aniinalN we familiarly ti'nn * ipiodru- 
(xnls \ the whales and other Dsli-like fornui, 
and man hiiimelf. Their distiiK'tivo ehnriui4*r- 
istie is that the female stickles the young on 
a seorelion |K\‘uIiar to the eltuM, Airalshed by 
the iriaiamary glands of the mother, and known 
as milk. Teats art' pn'sent ex(*i‘pt in Monolrentes. 
Tilt* skin is always iiiort* or i(*sH cHivercd with 
hairs, whitli are foiiml in many forms, frttm the 
ntu*st wtail 4>r silky tlown to largt' coarse ItristlcN 
arifl f'vt'ii spincYS. The eavily of the thorax or 
(‘hi'st is iMiiintleii by the rilsi. wliit'h vary greatly 
ill ntimher. hiil geiieruliy isirri94|Mtnd Itt that ot 
the lhnrar‘i<‘ vertrbrm. Th skull fonns a single 
pit'ce <‘oiti(Kw<'d of Ikiiics <''imovably imiUsI to¬ 
gether, to whieh is artieuiuU'd the lower Jaw, 
eoiii|N»sed of two halves (riiiid) Joined ut the 
chin. Tilt' skull is articulated t(» the vertebral 
<*01111115 by iiieufiN of two (HHidyitw which Dt into 
the ringdikt; Drst (‘I'rvieal vc'rtebra (atlas). The 
M'cond eervi(*al vt'rtebra (axis) |xiMKeHw*s a |M'g 
I Mioiitoid |)ro<'c‘Ks) on whi<*h the* heiul and atlas 
c'ift rotuit'. 'riit' front linilw are invarialtly pn*- 
sent, but III eetiu*euiis and such ullitMl forms im 
the diigongs ;inri fiiMJiatet*s the hinder IJmIsi iin* 
either roni|>Jetely HUppr(*MK4’d or present only in 
a riMliiiieiitary stale. The limlw are generally 
well deA'elo|N'd, and are most ('ttinmonly luiapictl 
for l<*rrestriiil progression; some are sijiU;d for 
burrt)wing, others for elinibing, thtsie tif the 
<*etaeeans anti seals for sHdinming, while some 
(the biiU) have the Ton; lindM develoiMxJ into 
a kind of wing. Teeth are present in most 
iimiiiiitals; but tbey are only represented in 
the embiy'o in the whule-liorie wltaies, atul ore 
entirely alsa*nt in the ant-eater, pangolin, and 
echidna. The tei'tii are lodgctl in alocdli or sockets, 
and are mit fused with the jaw-bones as in rep¬ 
tiles and amphibia, Muinmals which have cmly 
a single set of teeth Uiroughout life arc temied 
monophyodmi; those which Imve the Drat set of 
teeth (milk or deeidumis teeth) replaced by a 
second siirt of |)crniuncnt teeth are tyillod diphyo- 
dont. The pemianent or settond set of tiicth arc 
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referabU* to four ip'oiipM, which difTer in form, 
poHition, and function: incimrt, efmine$, pre- 
moiorii. und molarx. I'hc chtrfft or thorax is 
scparuff'd frorti the aiKloininiil <*iivity by a com- 
picic iliaphrttfim or * riiidrifT*, which ccmstitiitcs 
A fcrcnl OMiM’iilar partition with u i4*fitnd ton<Jori 
iadween thcM* cavil i<*M, and ulsr> forms the iriOKt 
ijn|M>rtant Uf((‘nt in effect in|{ the ni<»VPiiicn(s of 
hrciittifiiK* Within tlic thorax the iioart and 
lunj^H arc conluiiicd; whilst tlie nlHlomcn and 
its }(‘SHcr ))(‘lvic cavity (‘<»tituin the organs relat¬ 
ing gc'iicridly to digestion, excretion, and repro¬ 
duction. The sloiimcli, gtmcrally simple, may, 
ns in some niniikcyN, in the kangansM, and nitist 
of ail in the ruminants, exhibit u division iiit(» 
etiiiipurtincnts. A liver and panennis are pn^ent 
in all Muniiiialia. The lungs agit'e in essiuitial 
struetiire with those of man, as also does the 
heart with iU four ehainlK*rs—right and left 
auricles and right and left venlricles. The n'd 
corpuM'les of the IiUmkI arc fion-iiac/ra/ed, and 
arc* eireular in shape except in the ease of the 
camels. All nuinimuls with the excerption of the 
iiicuifdrcinc's arc viviparous, hut there arc* con- 
sidcrahlc* difTcrenrev in the n*lalions siihsisting 
l>ctwc'c*ii mother and young iM’fon* birth. (Sec 
VUwmta.) All iiiummalH |k»ssc*s 8 niurniimry or 
milk glands, whicdi, howc*ver, may differ in 
nuiiilM*r tend |H>Hition throughout the c*liiSH. (Sc^ 
MtmmaTfi UUmtis.) In the dnHHificutUm of this 
iiti]K>rtant group the following orclers arc UKualty 
distinguishc'd: Man, Apc*H, Monkeys, and Leniiirs 
(i*riniut(*K): the Hats (riiiroptcra); the Insect- 
caters (liisc*ctivora): the I*’ksh-eat(*r8 ((’arni- 
vora); tlic Wlmlc*H and l)c»lphins (Cctarcu); the 
Sc*a-eows (Sirc'iiia); the lIcMifcd Mammals (Pn- 
gulata): the (ariawers or Uodeiits (Kcidentia); 
Hie hklcntatc's (hkIcMitata): the Marsupials or 
l*ou<ii-lK*aring Miuniiuils (Marsiipialia); and the 
Monolrc*mc*s (MonOtreniata). - ' Hitii.icMiHAeiiv: 
Klowcr and Lydi^kkcr, Introduction to the Study 
of MamiHtds; U<*ddard, MwntmlM (Camhridfte 
Natural lliittory): Atlalo. Salurat Uiatory (IVr/r- 
itratca) of the llfiHah istes; llritish Museum, 
(iVnfuro/ Hiatary); various Guides and Mono- 
grri/dw 

Mammary Glands, the milk - producing 
organs, the distinctive mark of the mammals. 
These structures present in man ni^ essentially 
Mndar slrueture. The lobes are divisible into 
Sf nailer which coiuist ultimately of groups 

of vesicles which o|>cii into ininutc ducts con¬ 
verging into hitgor ohanneis which lead to the 
milk reservoirs at Uic nipple. The nipple itself 
is eom(Mist'd of uiistripcd muscular flbrcfl and 
areolar tissue. It also possesscia erectile powers, 
and bUNMl-vc*Miels are in consequence freely dis¬ 
tributed to it. Those glands, save in exceptional 
instances, rrmuin in a rudlineiitary cx>nditk>n In 
the male. They arc olwu)!! in pairs on some 


part of the ventral surface of the bc^y, but lo 
number and position they vary much in^ihe 
various groiifM. • 

Mammce' Tree, or West India Apricot 
(Mammcn amcricdtia), iiat. ord. (lUttiferac, a tall, 
handsome tree lK*anng a fruit alsmt the sixs of 
a (*(H*o>niil. This has two rinds enclosing the 
pul|>, which is firm, bright-yellow, and has a 
pleasant taste and smell. The 8i*eds, wliichvare 
large, are used as antholininties, and a gum 
distillc'd from the hark is iiscxl to destroy chigoes. 

Mammon, a Syriac word used in Mtdi, vi, 
*J 1, as a iH^rsonatioii of riches or >vorl(ilim*KS. In 
LukCt xvi, 11-11, it is UM*d literally for riches. 
There doc*H not appear to have. Ia*cn any idol 
in the Hast r(*(Tiving divine honours under this 
name. 

Mammoth, a sjwcies of extinct elephant, the 
fiwsil rc'mnins of which are found in Kuropi*An, 
Asiatic, anti North Anicrienn formutams. (k*o- 
logically 8{>caking, the mammoth, or Elephas 



Skflrton of Mammoth t*rimiiiemiis) 


pHmigmiua, dotes from the I*oht-plioecne period. 
It stirvix’od the glacial c|)och, and lived into the 
earlier |>orti(ai (d the hutimn {>criod, its remains 
having b(*en freipicntly found associated with 
rolk*s of nian*s activities, and carvings represent 
it with its curvcfl tusks and its covering of hair. 
It appears to have l>ecn widely distributed over 
the northern hemisphere, os far soutli, at any 
rate, as S|anii and Italy, and future discoveries 
may extend our knowledge of its range. Tlte 
bones and tusks have been found in great abun¬ 
dance in Siberia, and are exported as h’oiy. An 
entire carcass, which hod l)een preserved in the 
iec and ttiawed out, w’os discovered near the end 
of the eighteenth century on the hanks of the 
River Lena, in such a perfect state that the flesh 
was cutqp by dogs, w'olves, and bean* Its skin was 
perfectly preserved, and was seen to be clothed 
with a furry wool of reddish colour, interspersed 
with black hairs. The skeleton and other parts 
of this aplmal are preservTd in the Petrpgrad 
Museum. Similar finds have been made at later 
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dates In the fh^zen soils of the Asiatic tundra. 
The mamitoth crossed fhnn l**iiglun(1 ti> Indund 
at •time when our islands were connected with 
other li^iropean areas hy the delta of the Rhine. 

Mammoth t^ave, an crioniums cave in 
Kentucky, near tjrccn River. ulM>ut HO miles 
8.H.W. of l^ttiiitviUc. It is one of u large scrU*s of 
. ast caverns here formed in the Uincvtonc rock, 
an^ found over a very wide area of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Intliana, It has Iteen penetrated 
along tortuous passugca for ninny miles, anti 
these ramifying water-ways of ancient times have 
l>een for the most part mup|Md. The walls and 
floor are mostly diy, and the remains of its 
stalactite and stahigmltc fornmlioiis are dusty 
and dilapitlatiMl; consequently it is mor<* re¬ 
markable for its extent, the sixe of its halls, ami 
height of its domes, than for the variety or 
t>cuuty of its st'cncry. It contains sc'vcral small 
lak<*s or rivers, the lurg«*st, Kcho River, iK'ing 
more than half a mile l<»ng. It ris(*s and falls 
necordihg as (*recn River Ik in fliNid or otherwise, 
then? iK'ing an undcrgrouml (xmiicf^tion lictwtxMi 
them. The animals of the cave include blind 
wingh'ss grusshopiicrs, licctlcs, rats, &o., luid the 
viviparous blind flsh Ainblyopsis. 

Mammoth Tree. St*c Srffitma, 

Mamor^, a river of Rolivia, rising In the 
OK*hal>tiiiiba Mountains as the Rio (vramle, and 
uniting w'ith the licni at V'illu Della to form the 
* Madeira. The Madcira-.Mamoi^ forest railway 
was o|H‘netl for traflU* on 15th July, 11)12. It 
runs from S&o Antonio, on the Maileira River, 
to (iujura Merlin on the Mainor^. and was (*nn- 
stnicted hy Brazil under the tcniis of the Treaty 
of IVtro(KiliN (l(M)a). 

Man, the most highly organizcfi niemlicr of 
the aniiiuil world. The endeavour has often Imth 
made in classifleation to mjmrale man from the 
hrutc creation. One Hysteni, expnwstng a vast 
gup l>etwe(rn the Quadrumanu and man, i'lassifles 
man in the order liimanu (* two-hande<i *), the 
highest division of the ManiiniUian class; and 
relegates the monkeys and apes to the Iowct hiid 
distinct order—that of the Qtiadrumanu (* four- 
handed*). The more recent arrangements, 
however, classify man and the monkeys in one 
order, making man the highe^t family or group 
of this order. From the purely anatomiciLl p<#int 
of view the diffcrcaces which separaU* the 
anthropoid apes from man arc in some res(HX'ts 
leas than those which separate these higher njios 
from afics lower in the scale. But the mental or 
psychical endowments of man oblige us to re¬ 
move him ikr above the highest (juudruinana: and 
even the cbaraciera by wMch he is anatomically 
•eparatod from the highest apes form a very* di*- 
tinot and appreciable series. The Ant grand 
charactcristie of man is his rreri /mstfion and Id- 
pcdal prvigrrasion. The kiwer limbs, with the feet 


braad and piantigrade and the well-developed 

hetd. are devoted exclusively to progression and 

suptMirting the weight of the lio«ly; while the 

iipiNT Hmhs have nothing to do wiUi progression, 

but sulNwrve prehension <*ntirt*ly. The bones of 

the in miin lio noi prt>j<*el forwanls, whilst 

they are eloiigali'tl in a downwarti direction: and 

ilie fact* and forehead are in the more civilised 

races situated nearly in the same plane, so that 

the face immetliately underlies the hrain. Slmt- 

larly the development of a distinct chin Is also 

a )>eeuliarly luimiui feature, and one which In 

tile highlit varielUxt of mankind Imxxiiiu^ most 

inarketl. The gn'at rraniat eopaidiv of man, or 

the greater size of the cranial «>r hrain iNirticm 

ns e<»inpared with the facial |N>rtion of the skull, 

forms another ludeworthv and distinctive char- 

• 

a(*ter of the human f«irm. The brain eonvoluti<ins 
also an* more miinerons and (simplex tluin Is 
the ease with any other mammal. The R'cth of 
man are arranged in a ('oiiUmioiiH series*, mid 
w’ithout any diastnna or interval. The develop¬ 
ment of hair t4Ni is very partial. The gorilla pre¬ 
sents of all the a|N‘s the nearest, approach to the 
hiiinati ty|M* taken in its eiitindy; hut it dHTers 
in tlie relative iiuiiilH^r of vertebra* (Ifl dorsal 
and 4 lumbar. In 12 and 5 rtnt|M*etively In man), 
in the order of dental Niieeessioii and in the 
presence of the interval nr diaslema, in tile less 
prominent miisetilur develnfiMient of file buttocks 
and (Tiives, and in oUtcr nuror differc'tiees. The 
orangs mnst eloscrly apprt ./h man's Htruetiiro 
in the luiinher of ribs and in the form of the 
(*er(d>niiii. whilst they exhibit tin* grcaiiwt 
difTerem'es from him in the relative h*ngih of tlio 
UiiiIhi. The ehimpanzc'cs an* most anthropoid in 
the sliafH* of the cranium, in the arraiigenient 
u>id suee4*Msion of the t(x‘th, and in the length of 
ti ' arimt lut roinpar(*fl with that of the legs. Of 
tir* higher a)»eH the gibUins an* those* furthest 
refnu\ed froni the human ly|ie of struetun*. 
(']ii<*f among the psychical fentures, or rather 
among tin* resulU of tin* o|>(*ruiion of the prin- 
('iph* of tnittd, w*e note the |irmN<wNioii of a well- 
developed in^iral srrisr of Hfihl and rerong. The 
IMwsessifin of an articulate language, hy wldc^h 
In* can ('oinmunieati* his thoughts, is also the 
«*xeliiNi\e |N»sM*sHion of man, and draws a sharp 
line of M'paruthin br*twe4*n him and all other 
ariiiiials. With regiird to the gcxiloglcal history 
of man, the earliest trii(*es y<i. illiieovered liclung 
to tin; Fost-plioeene dcpoHlis In oonjunetion 
with existing stn'cnii of shells and some extinct 
sp«x*ies of mammats. Man’s advent ufion the 
(Mflh is (v>nsequcnt.ly referred to u period much 
anterior to that which fonner limits and theo¬ 
logical ideas prescrilied. Among tlie modem 
th(*ories regarding the origin of man may l>e 
noted tInsM* of (I) Darwin: that man is directly 
descended from an extinct form of anthrofioid 
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np<‘. M'itli a tail and f>ointod ram, arlmrral in its 
halWtH and an of the Old World; 

fiirthtT, that iiiun haa divf^r^ed into difTerc^iit 
rurc'H or hut that all thr riir<*N ugnte 

in fMi many unitn|K»rlaiit dH.ails of htriirlurr, 
and in no iiuuiy iiu'idal (M'riiUariticN, that thry 
(•an In* art'oiinUil for only Ihroiiglt inh(‘rit.an(*e 
from a roiniiion firofi^enitiir. (^fS) VVallarc; alno 
aniriiiN thr original unity of inari, and filuceN 
him apart aa not finly the head and oiilminuliiiff 
IMtint of the grutid Hcri<*8 of orKunie nature, Init 
iiM, in Kuine iIcKree, a new and diKtinet onler of 
lH*inK: iiuiintaiiunjt that a su|icrH»r intelliKenre 
liaN tpiidetl the devehiptneiii of man in a delinite 
direelion and for a R|K*eiul piirpota*, jii8t un man 
KUtdeH the development of many animal and 
ve^etatiie f(»rmK. («l) Curl V'o^t holds a plurality 
of the ra<*e; mlnptN DarwiirN idea of natural 
Heleetion aeeountiri< for the origin and endow- 
inentN of man, but rejeeU Wallurc'N Idea of the 
higher f*nntrolliiif( in{elli^eiu*r. (4) Mivart pr<»- 
poundH a theory of a natural evolution of man 
nn to his liody, iH)mbincd with a Niii>crnatural 
(*reutioii tm to liiH ndiiI. S<*e alwi Kthnohfiij: 
A n thropotofiff; A n ihrojtanul rv, Are. 

Man, laic of, an island of the IriNh Sea; 
areaU‘Nt length, aa miles; maximum bread! Ii, 
V2 miU*fi; area. TJ7 Hq. miles* The Crilf of Man 
(H<M) uen*H) lieM juNt off the main island, of whieti 
it foriiiK a part. A raii^e of hlllM exleiuls tlinai^h' 
out ulmoHt the entire len^tii of the island (Snae- 
fell, 2I!14 feet). Dairy - tanning is praetised; 
wheat, nuts, and barley or here are raised, and 
lend, zine, elay, gravel, snnd, and limestone are 
produ<‘e<i. The herrin|{ flsherics were formerly 
of eoiiHaterable im|iortnn<'e. IV1aniifu(*tiireN are 
(xmiparativety rare. Manx, the native Ccltie 
dialeet, akin to .Seols and Irish Guelie, is pra(*ti- 
eally exlinet. The ehief towns and their ap* 
prtiximaU* impulatkiiis arc: DotiKhis {capital. 
ai.IttKI), llumsey (-WflO), iVel (aTUO), and 
(*ustlet4iwn (UOOU). The IhIc of Man (renerally, 
and Dtaislas in particular, is annuiiUy the (day- 
Kfouiid of a vast numt)rr of plerwure-seekerN, and 
the entire island is prnetieully laitl out to attract 
vUitoni. Customs dues are mainly rt'sponsible 
for the revenue, of which £IO,(KH) is contributetl 
annually t<» the ini|H*rinl exelu'qucr. There art? 

niitcfi 4»f eleelrie and 40| miles of steam 
railway tlm*s (*onvcrging oti Dod]^hw. Top. 
uUnit varying ns i\w season. 

The Isle of Man was known to Ca.*snr os A/ona, 
and. o<*eupied hy the Welsh (517), it was taken 
by tlie Norsenien (lOOH), cedcnlby Magnus II to 
Alexamler 111 of Scotland (rititt), and eventually 
posstHl to Kngland (IH44). It was held as a 
friidid sovereignty by the Stanley family, Karls 
of Derby IWun 144m (Henry IV) until 173«, when 
the dirtvi male line iN'came extinct ami Man 
|>asMed to the Dukes of Atholl, fh)iu whom it 


was purehase<l for the British Crown in 1704, 
and, finally, in ]H‘J0 the duke's remaining privi¬ 
leges were ecMl<fl by purchase for £417,000. The 
island is not Iwiitid by Acts of the Imperial 
Carliament uni(*ss specially fiientioiied, and is 
governed by a Lieuteiianl-Govenior and * Tyn¬ 
wald \ (sunprising a LN*gislativc Council and the 
House of Keys (twenty-four members), 

Mana'gua. Sec \icar(tgua» 

Man'akln, the name given to small pereliing 
birds forming tfte family Piprido*. They arc 
generally of briglit pluiimge, and are mostly 
eonfliied to South Anieriea, a few R|^>erics lieing 
found in (‘eiitral Ameriea and Mexi(*o. The 
typif*al genus is J*jf>ra, in whi<‘h the fiiales are 
britliantlv ixdoured. The sexes are alike and of 
Higher hue in the related genus Ptilm'hlorinus. 

Mana'meh.or Mena'meh, eommeroial capital 
of the Hahreiti Islands in the Persian (bilf, oti 
llahrein, the ehief islaml; w'ith n trade in 
|N*arls, grain, and pulse, isitton goods, c<»free, 
ami dates. 

Manages, a nuNlern city aiul eapital of 
Amazonas Ntat<*, Jtra/il, on the Hio Negro near 
its eonfluenee with ttx' Amazon, and UNKt miU'S 
fnaa the .Atlantic. 'J1ie ImrlNUir is modern, and 
is an ini|K»rtaiit call for ocean-going liners from 
I'nited States ami ICuropc. The town is n (*cntre 
<if the niblKT industry. Pop. JiO.OtH). 

Mnnaa'seh, (1) eldcsl s«»ii of .loscph, Inirn in 
Kgypt. His deseendaiits foniie<l a tribe, whieh, 
in the Promised i^aiid, was settled lialf east of 
the .Iordan ami half tt» the w*est of this river. 
(2) King of Jiid.’tii, son of Ilezekiah, whom he 
sui-eetNled at twelve* years of age, UU7 li.r. He 
iKramc an open idolater: was taken ra])tive to 
Hubylon; ultimately rc|H'ntetl and was restored 
to his kingdom. lie reigned for fifty-live years. 

Manatee', the sra-r*ow or lainuntin, a gre¬ 
garious aqiiulie mammal <if the gc*mis Manfitus, 
nnt. Sirenin, foumi on the .Atlantic cxiosts of 
South Ameriea ami Africa. They generally 
frequent the mouths of rivers and estuaries, and 
fre<l on .Mgxr and KU«*h littoral lami vegetation as 
they <*aii rea(*h at high title. Their anterif>r limbs 
or swiminiitg-paddlt's are fiirnisbed with nails, 
by means of whieh ttiey drag themsolvea along 
the shore, llicy are large awkward aiiiinals, 
attaining a length of g to 10 feet os a rule, but 
sometimes growing to 20 feet. The skin is of a 
greyisi) colour, 8;>urscdy covered with hairs. 
Their fl(*sh is exeellcnt, and they furnish a soft, 
clear oil w'hieh does not become rancid. There 
arc several species, the principal being the 
American manatee (.H. amenVdnMs), which 
inhttbiti the shallow waters of the east coast of 
South Amerira, and the African manatee (itf. 
srriegalrfisis). Tlic dugong (q.v.) belongs to the 
siuiie order. 

Manctta, La, on ancient province of Spaiiw 
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now incluiled nininly in Ciudiul Real; the I'W^n 
Quixote fount r>‘. 

^Ktanchc, La. a nmriliiiu* depurtiiifiit t»f 
North^i Krutite. with its foast-tiiu* on the 
Kiii'linh i’luinncl (Kr. /«« Manfhr); purl of pn*- 
Jtcvoliitioiiurv Noriiiuiidv. I'he Mirhue in hiliv 
niMl wfU-wateretl (Rivera Vire. ]>»uve. Seluiir, 
&f<): pfura. tlux, hrinp, eemilii. niitl oilier appleN 
e*ra{truwit, and hurai's art' ruiKfd« (tranite is 
extensivi ty worki^l. St. (eiipitol) ami I'lior- 
l)Otirg are the prineipul towns. Area, *J47:i m|. 
iiiihsi; {N)p. 42.‘i..‘ir2. 

Manchester, 11 I'ity and county of a city, 
munieipal. ootinty, and purliainentnrv iMinaiKli 
of I/tinoiiNhirt*. IHM intleH n.n.w. of IahuIou liy 
ntilw'ay. The major part of the town NtandN 
on a level plain with rihin^ ground on the north 
side. The ilark. vUisnis watera of the River 
Irwell divide the city from Salford, a royal 
Imrou^h, whieh, although it |M>Ni»e.4Hf‘.H a M*|Nirate 
niiinicipal entity, in nnilly part of the same t<iwn. 
The river is HpaniU'd by a nnnd>er ot bri<If<t*H in 
its progress to jcnii the River Mersey, Tran8|M>rt 
faeilith's are essential to a eotnmiinily de|K'ndin){ 
so larjtely <mi e\|H)rt trade, and, in adilition to its 
(‘<uineetionH w'ith the western (;roup of railwayN, 
.ManehiMer has iIk Ship t'anul, making the city 
a ]>ort in tiauh. through iUs liiKsi of MteaiiiKhipN, 
with the seufforts and Iradirif; eentn's of the 
world. The old tow’ii has Market. St |M*rhiipN 
the most eoni^ested street in Kiirope, as its eeiitrt*- 
line. No attempt was made in old .ManeheNter 
tj> follow* a rettular seheme'of ((trei‘t>planiiiii|t, 
but ever\* endeavour bus made in modern 

limes to remedy Itiis by o|»enlnK up throuf^h 
trairie>relieviii^ streelK parallel to the main 
IhormitfhfareN. The irnlre of the eify is entirely 
»<^'Upied by btisiriesK premiHi*H and plaeeM of 
umusenienf. The fa<-torieN and workshops are 
mainly on the eastern side of the town and in 
Trafford Rark, w here an industrial area of <roii- 
siderubh* im|M>rtaiue has iK-en develo|M‘d beside 
the Ship (*uual. The houIIi side iN the inokt 
favoiins) resMential distriet, and silhalorn is 
extendiiiit hiwanls the iKiuiidar^* of t'lusihire, 
ill whieti eoiintv there are manv residential 
tow'ns. Mam'hester has n very is»sriio|>olitan 
fKipolation. with eoloiiies of nationals of every 
csuintry, Jews, and Anrienians. The 
town pni|>er him a suioky atiiHNiphere of just 
Nueh a elinnu’tiT as people who* wantonly waste 
their fuel nswmn'en dcstervr. 'Hie •iirnmndin^s 
of the eity arc not devoid of rural t>cnuty. Tliere 
are many piihlie buildinjpi of note. The Utwu 
hall, an example in the Gothic style of the work 
of Alfred Waterhouse, was finishcil in 1877 at 
a total cost of £l,tM)2.000. The catheilral wiw 
built AS a parish ehureh in 1422. and was raise*! 
to its present status in 1847, when the bishopric 
Was established with James R. I^ee ns the first 
VoL yiL 


bishop. Tlie Royal K\ehan|tc was built in 18A9, 

and Krt'utly eiilarKed, at a **oNt of £8tNbtMKI, in 

1921. when it w‘as nHiiwiuxt by Ktn|{ Georitc V. 

'Hie unixersity buildings, witli the ManeheNter 

.MiiM'iim, Whilwortli Hall, and i'liristie Library, 

an* ill t)\ford Str<*et. The university was founded 

with £UKb(NMl left Ity John Owens in 1840. I'he 

Munieiiud t'ollegr of TcH’hiiolf»a>*« in Siu'lcville 

Street, tH*rhatYs the lar)n*Nt and lK*Nt-e<|uip{KHi 

iimtitiition c»f its <*hura<*ter in the eountry. is 

a «‘onstituont eolle^e of the iiiiiverNity. The 

Hylands t.ilirary w»is )(ifletl to the <»ity, with 

a |K*nnanent immune of JtIJl.tNN), hy Mrs. John 

Hvlaiids UN u iiieiitoriiil to her huNlmiid. The 

liltrary (smtains many hisUirieal iniuuiseripts 

and early eilitions. inehitlin^ the /\ltlior|i ('ol- 

lei'tion purehiis<‘d from ICarl SpeiUN'r. TIu* Art 

(>}dleru*N c‘ffntalii a liir^* and reprt*NOUtutive 

(Mtlleetion in a huildinj; whieh is totally inade> 

<piale in si/r. ('hethunrs Hospital W'us founded 

liy the will of lluiiifn^y Chethmn in HiAil for 

the cdiieation of |)<M>r Isiys. Then* an* mimeroiis 

derKuiiinatioiiul colleges, many iif whieh are 

asHoeiated in tlie faeiiltv of divinity of the 

« 

univerNity. Tiic Rri*e Library, estuhlislKMl in 
1851, has, siiU'C the old huilding in King Sln*et 
was sold many yf‘ani ago. lN*en housed in tvni- 
]M>rary wikmU'ii IniiMings «*ii the (Htrner of '• 
vaeant plot in Rieeiulilly. Then* are niimeroir 
N<‘jeritiile, literary, rutisie.d, and phiioN4»phi< d 
soeieties, some of them 0 ) •'(itisiderable stundinu. 
There an* many piihlie parks, of whieh the ehief 
an; Ifraton Rark (092 aerrN). RIatt Rields, 
Whitworth, Alexundrii. and <^iieen*s Rarks, in 
some fff whieh there are imiseuiiiN and art 
galleries. Reel Riirk, Salford, has tin exi'etlent 
ouseiim and tc*ehnieal institute within its UHimls. 

< rnong the publie inoiiumeiils, the AllM*rt Memo¬ 
rial In front of the t4iwn hall, and thid. of Queen 
V'irtoria in RuH'adilty are the most noteworthy. 
The tevtile iiiiliistry eentreH in ManelH*Mter, but 
ttirre an* also ('hemieal-, engineerings, leather-, 
and rutilter* works, (bis* and eleetrjeity>su|iply 
tire rnunieifad enlerprisi*s. 'I'lie wider*siippiy is 
brought by the f^ir|Kiralion fnmi the lstngf*iidale 
\'alh‘y mid 'riiirlmen*. 'I'he elef*trie tramways 
and Uie extensive murkels of the eity are also 
under the eor|)(»mUoii. Tlie hisbtry of the t4twii 
is rtcpieled In a series of rn'seiHw by Ford Moflox 
liniw'fi in the U>wn liiifl. Mam'hester is the 
Mancimium of the ftomans. lU history is 
Jegenrhiry down to the tenth ecntiiry, when it 
was devastaU*cJ by the Danes. In the twelfth 
c<*ntury the wradten iimriiifiMrtijres tx'gun to 
develop, and In Lffl] it n*<s*ived mtinielpal 
litMTties fuul privileges. During the Llvil War 
the town sufferctl much at the hands of fmlh 
parties. Tlie ininMlm'tion of nuiehinery in 
(sdton-spf lining towards the end of I be 4*igli1*s*nlh 
cerituiy gave |s>wcr amt flin'idion to the trmie 
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of inodc'm Manchofilcr, and Itfl prof^oRR siimm* 
lioft Ihtii exiranrdinnrily rapid. It hus playe<i 
nil iiii|N»rt.nfit part in Uif* |>oliti<*nl hiHlory of the 
f*oiintry, rsfa^fially in I'oriiirclioii with the 
tioii for imrliiiirU'Mtary rtTonii and the CHtahliRh- 
inriit of free-trade, A teinf>orary etieek re¬ 
sulted from the ('ivil War in Anieriea, whieh 
led a cotton faniiiie in 1802, eausini; tlic 
d<*e|M*Ht distresH in South lainraHhire. Stncr 
lUIH MariehCMler retnrnM ten ineinberH to Purlin- 
rneiit, while Salford hiiH three inein)M*rs. Pop. 
of Mniieheitter, of .Salford 

~ (T. (>. K. II. Saiiibjhiiry, MancheHtcr: 
a (\nicifte IliMtortf. 

Manchester. See \nv Ifampshire. 

Manchester, The Victoria University of. 
Sec lUftoria (UiiverHiiif, 

Manchester CoUci|e, a iheolo^ieal institution 
estahliNhed in 1780 at ManehcNter, MiilauHiuently 
removed to York, then haek to ManehestiT, 
next up to London, and in 1H80 to Oxfonl. 
ItH main olijeet In the tea(*hin^ of tlundoKy 
apart from the doetriiu« of any partieiilnr sect. 
It hiiN mainly bmi Kup)M)rtcd hy I'nitariniiH. 

Manchester Party or School, the name j^iven 
to an Kn^lish fMilitieal party whoHe exertions 
were partienlarly dirt*et(Ml to the development 
and eiirryinu out of the prineipleN of free-trade 
and itiism’z-fairf. The iminediaU* ol)je('t of attuek 
was the ('orn l.awR, and the Anti-('orn Law 
Leu^iit' was estuhllNhetl in 18*lil. It had its 
ehh'f Neat in ManeheNter. and rohdt'n and 
llriaht were the priiieipal leaders. Krr»ni its 
advoeatin^ ii<»n-inler\ention in fon*i^n affairs, 
iirul arhitratioii instead of war, it was soirie- 
tlnu*s railed the ‘ fM'aee-at-ariy-pricN* * party. See 
/'Vfr-frnde. 

Manchester Ship Canal has a len^h of 
mift's, tlio seaward end beittf; at Kostham 
on the south side of the Mersey estuary, wliere 
tJiree Inriirc locks have lM*en const meted. IxM'ks 
w'ert* als<i made at four other places, namely, 
Latehford, Irlam, llurton, and Mode Wheel, 
Manehestrr 0(1 feet uixtvc the sen-level. 

The c’anal hus converted this inland town to 
the third lnr|{est llritish seniHirt. The barge 
canids <if Kngland and all the rallwuy systems 
have ismiieetions t-o the Ship Caiiul.^Tlie avera^ 
width of the canal at the lop is 172 feet, while 
the ininimimi depth is 28 feci. There are large 
docks at. Manelu'ster and Salford, of 71 and 
JWi acres area it*sp<H.*lively. The canal was 
opt'iied by Qtimt Victoria in 18(l4, and altogfdher 
cost alsnit 20.000,(Nto, the Manchester corimni* 
lion l>eint; largt' shnrc'hnldors, with representa¬ 
tion on the Ixtard of directors. The opening of 
the euiuil has had a large influence on the indus¬ 
trial development of the town, tlie use of Traffonl 
Park as an iiutuNtrial estate with over one 
hundriMl works, some giving cmplojinent to 


thousands of men, l>eing a natural ct|nsequcnce. 
The tonnage and n'veiiue have shown continyous 
inereaNCN since the o|)oning date. The revenue, 
whieti was £04,050 in 1804, £201,784 iA 1000, 
£555,7.'l.'> in 1010, reached £2,4>iN,S48 (gross value, 
ineiiiiting rr'venuc from railways and the Bridge- 
water Cunal) in 1020, of wliich £1,401,000 is the 
value of the trufllc receipts. It Is interesting to 
note that the flmt navigable aqueduct, tha. at 
Harton, crmstnieted by «Tamcs Brindley, had to 
he rsmverted to the first sw'ing aqueduct by 
Sir K. Lf'adcr Williams, the engineer who de¬ 
signed the Ship Canal.—(T. Sir Biwdin I^orch, 
Hinton/ of the Mancheater Ship CanaL 

Manchuria, n ('hinese territory occupying the 
riorth-caNt csirncr of the nqniblic and abutting on 
.Siberia and Korea. It In divi<ie<l into three pro¬ 
vinces: Sheng-king (Kcng-tien), Kirin, and Ilci- 
lung-('hiang (Amur Province); total area, aliout 
004,000 sq. miles. The Manchus fonncrly had 
their home in Manchuria, but of late years their 
country hus Imtii a colonial settlement for vast 
luirnberN of iinmigriuit Chinese, and the indi¬ 
genous |K>pulntion has suffered ax a I'onscqucncc. 
Maiu'huriii lies around the Sungari basin, and is 
one of the richest agricultural <listriets of Kastern 
Asia. Tin* principal food-crops are millet, wdieat, 
and rice; alH>ut .5,n00,(KN> aen's are eiiltivnted 
for soya Ih'uii; inineruls an* abundant. The 
Trans-Siberian Hallway nms to Harbin, wdiero 
it forks for Vladivostoek and Mukden. At 
Mukden branches diverge to the Chinese (^vern- 
ineiit. Korean, and Port Arthur lim*s. 

Frt>in 1041 until 1012 the Munohii dvnnstv 

» • 

reigned over ('liina, and the Muik'Iui language 
was oflieial for iMdh court and state. In 118NI, 
follow'ing U|)on the Boxer outbreak, Hiissia 
otsaipiod Manchuria. By tlic Murulnirian Crn- 
vention (1002) she was expected to evaeuatc 
thf* occupied territor>', but fnilcil to do so, and 
war ensniKl l>eiw'een Hussin and .Tapan (Feb., 
1004), whieh resulted in the restoration of 
Manchuria to Chinn. Pop. of the territor}*, 
prubutily 20,000,000, but variously estimate 
at from 5 to 80 million.- --Cf. A. Hosie, Man* 
churia: Hu People, /fmiurrM, and Recetil History, 

Mandseans, Nasonaans, Sablans, or St. 
John^H Christians, a religious sect which 
existed in Babylonia and Mesopotamia from the 
Iteginniiig of the Christian era. Known os 
Sabians (from sabhot to baptize), and a« Mantiaye 
(gnostikoi), they art' the only gnostic sect whose 
sacred writings are still extant. Their religion 
is a form of gtKNrtieism with elements of Judaism, 
and Hindu and Parsec philosophy. About forty 
years ago (in 1880) the number of MoncUeons 
was estimated at about 4000, but at present the 
followers^ of the Mandftan faith are but fl^, 
and may be found in some cities on the I»wer 
Kuphrates and the Ixiwer Tigris, near Basra 
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and in K||U7lRian.—ninLioaRAFHV: W. Drandi, 
/>■# mnttfkiisrhr. IfWi^'on; and article in Hastings' 
Mt:cycjppiT<iia of ICtJtirs and itetigion. 

Mandalay, a city and capitid of Hpi^r 
Diinnuh; n rivcr-|M)rt on the Imwaili, -MM) niih^s 
north of Hangoon. From 1857 Mandalay was 
capital of Ilumiah, but in 1885 King Thecbaw 
wi|8 <tc|KNKHl by the Hritish and his dominions 
aiihcxtNl to Ituriiiali. In 180*^2 tht* old city wrui 
partly ticstroyed by lire; u new one was built, and 
the ancient, mpmn'dmitt. walled, and towenst 
ritv is ntnv known as Kent niifTcrin. Tliecbaw's 

ft 

palat'c and the pageslas of the Tcniplc of Kiitho* 
einw arc unique. Pop. 188,IHMI. 

Mnnda'mus, in law*, a comnmmi or w’rit 
iKsiiini; frean a 8U|M!rior court, directed t(» any 
pcntfin, eoqmratioii, or inlVric»r csiiirt, rr(|iiiring 
then) to do some a<*t therein K})c('incd which 
np|>erlains to their olTicc and duty, us to admit 
a |>erson to an oflux* or franchise, or to deliver 
papers, 5re. 

Mandarin Duck, a iM'autiful species of duck 
{,iir Salfriruhtia) from lOtistern .\hia, the mules 
of which exhilal a liighly variegated pliinuige f>r 
green, purple, white, and chestnut, the fcnialeH 
Ix'ing I'ohiurcd a more sober brow*n. The male 
foscH his line plumage in summer. 

Mandate, in law, is *’ that (smlrnet by whieh 
a pcrsiin enipiovs his friend to manage Ins 
afTairs. f»r any branch «>f them". The parly 
granting the maiKlaU' is termed the ' mandant *; 
the party undertaking t<i^ earry it out, the 
^mandatary*. A inamiatc may 1 m* cNpn'ss or 
irntdu’d; general nr speeial. An example of an 
inipii(*d mandate is tlie authority whit'h a wife 
has to pledge her husband's ennlit fcjr necN'twiiries 
for the household. A special inaridaU* csA'crs only 
n*parti(Milur act and falls when that Uf*i has be<‘ti 
performed. The rmuiflainry must carry out the 
mandate* with the rare which he would rxercise 
in his own alTaini, and generally be eanrmt 
delegate his authority, lie must a(*eofint to the 
mandant for hifl intromissiona, and the latter 
is bound to reiinburM* ony ex|)cnse*s which hr 
hat pro(><*rly incurred. A mandate may In* 
renoiineod by the nmnelatary or ri'vokcfl by the 
mandant; terminated by the death, bankniptry, 
or insanity of e'ither parly; or exliaustesl by 
fiilfliment of the pur|)Ofic for whieh it was 
granted. ^ 

A recent application of the term is U> the 
authority granteel by the league of Nations in 
the various Allied Powers under the Treaty of 
Vcmaillet to administer territories eapture<l from 
Germany and Turkey. 

Man^devHle, Hemurd de, poet and philrsio- 
phical writer, liom ifi Holland almut 1070, <lied 
in 1708. His most c'clebroted prmluction is The 
FabU of the Been, or f^rivate Pices PiiWie BmrJUit, 
the first part of whieh appeaml in 172;i, and the 


second in 1728. It created quite a sensation, and 
colled fortli replies from Bishop Iterkeley, William 
l«aw, and oUiers. vXiiiong his other W'orks art*: 
Fret Thouehts on Ifc/tgioit (1720) and f>rtgin of 
iliwotir (]7:t2). 

Mandevilie, Sir .Tohti de, the nmiie amumed 
by the uiithor of a famous iKMik of trawls, Thr 
IWage and Travaiir of Sir John Afoutnitnafe, 
A'ntgA/, which was originally written in French 
l»etwi*en i:W7 and 1871. This was one of llie 
nuwt iNtpiilar iMtoks of the Middle Ages; it was 
translated int«) elexen laiiguagt^. and over lUMl 
mamimTipts of it are still extiiiti. The 7VmWs la 
p(*rha|>H the miH»t wonderhil literary forgery In 
the worhl. Mandevilie was aeelaim(*<l as Mlu* 
Father of Knglisli Prose*, when Mlm Father of 
1.i<*s ' would have lM*en a man* uppropriult* title. 
The IxN^k enjoyed a wortd*widc fame for five 
(*etituncs iN’fort* it was dlH(*oven*d that Sir John 
never HvihI, and that the author of the Ttawle 
never travcll<*<l, but mit in bin well-sto<*kcd 
library luid drew bis material from inimmeruble 
soiir<*i‘s, s^mie as ohi as Pliny if not as <*ld as 
llofiier. .\ei‘ortling to the VVaiWs, Mandevilie 
xvas Ixirn at St. Albans iil>ont l<*MNl, Ntart<*fl on 
his travels in 1822, retiiriHfl in 1857 owing to 
an attack of arthritic g<ait, and settled at laeg4*, 
where he \^rote his Itook to puss the time diMti.;^ 
altaeks of his inala<ly. a d when* he eventiioby 
ili(‘<l and was burled. 8 b' real author of the Inn))! 
is not known with eompk-te (XTlalnty, but strong 
cumulative evidence* points to one .lean fi'Outre- 
meiiM*, a voluminous writer who lived at l.i^ge, 
tlie siipiKised site of .Sir j4jin*H death and burial. 
The authors from whom ' Miiiid<’ville' lN*rrr)wed 
most are MImtI of Aix. wlai wrote an umnint 
'•f the lirst PniNiKte, William of Holdeitsele, 
uiai, alN>ve all, the travels of a FraMclNeiiii 
missionary. Friar Odfira* of Pordeiione (18tM)). 
Mtniftrvilir's Truvrlft is r(u{le f'lie of the most 
dcligliffol of the iKKfks of the Mklflle Ages; 
it w'as om* of the earliest IsMiks to Ih* writ ten with 
no other aim than that <if entertainment. Many 
w'eibknowii stitries and legends owe their firiglii 
to * Muiuleville*, J^restcr John and the (treat 
Cham, the Kart.hly J*arii4Jis<*, the |ori<lNtoiH* 
mountuins. the rounlain of youth- tlK*Nc and 
such like are the Niibje<iJi of bis rimrx'clJoiis 
Tlic Knglish traiiHlation, charming in its mifor/if, 
is one <if the Usit stieciiiiens of proM* of its time. 

Mandinft'oea. See Bantbroic, Barra, 

Man'dollne (It. ^nantlnlina^ dim. of mandoin)^ 
a nnittical instrument of tho gulUir kind. There 
are m*veral varicf.iea, each with different tunings. 
Tlic Nea|>olilarj has four strings iunixl like those 
of the violin, («, I), A, K; the Milanese has five 
dmiblc strings (ciuJi pair in unison) tiiiusl 
(v, (', A, I), K. A plcf^truin is uwsl in the right 
hand, the fingers of the left stopping the strings 
on the frc*tted fliigi*rdKiurd« 
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Mandrake, the |K>piiiAr name of planU ut 
l.lie ^riiiiN MHfulni}<dra, fiat. fird. Solaiiacea'. 
nalivrs ofMaith aiiil east of Muro|M' arid VVcjftcrii 
Asia, and not iiiK'niiiiiioii in HritiHli ^urderiK, 
ujjivinnrnm has lar^f* ta|*-rfKitM; the haivcK 
radieui, Kcssile, nvalr, eiitiro, uiid waved. There 
iM no hteiii; Init the lUiwerH, whieh are while 
wilti a hf'll-Ntiatx'd enrolhi, hIuiuI iJ|Nfn Eirnple 
NlaikN. The fruit ih a larf(e twn-iidled berry of 
an oraii^i* (‘ninur, enntainiag iniiny kidney* 
HhajM'fl Need.H. Tlie ri>ot (kwih^'s iiureotie 
<|tialitieH, mid from itN oeeuHiunal roM*inhtaiiee 
to the hiiiiutn figure wuh fonnerly Nuppcuied to 
IMMseMH an inferior kind of miiiiial life, and to 
Nhriek when torn up. It w'oh iM'licvcd to have 
niany iiiagieal virtueN, and to t)C an aplinxIiHiae 
and a eiire for hnrreiineHH (f/rn. xxx, 11, 10). 

Mandrill, a H(>eejeH of huUMin {(UfuuvephflluH 
niormo/i), wliieh ih diMtingiUHhed by the nhort 
tail, by the elongated dog-like iiin%/.le, and 
iiy the preM'iiee fd biitbiek ealloNili<‘H whieh 



nre generally brightly eoloimal. Mamlnlls ait* 
natives of WeHtern .Africa, when* fl»*y nM»MK*iate 
in large troo|)ft. h'uU-gmwn niaU*H nieuHurc altont 
r> feet; they tm*eMaNslingly atrong and iniiMnilar, 
and iicrt*e in dU|Mwition. They hnw eluH'k protu- 
In'I'uihh^ fsdoitrc'd with vtripes of brilliant red 
and blue. • 

Ma'nex, ninong the llnniariN, the rouIs or 
ghtiMtH of the dead, to whom were prt*8cnto<l 
oblali«)iiR of vietinui. wine, milk, garlands of 
Howers, Are. The offerings were made at Aincrnhi, 
luul at the f*arrHia/ia, or f*rra/i<i. eiminiemoratlvc 
cTretnonieH held by the Konmns in Kebruar)*. A 
similar worship of ghosts or aiUTStrol spirits 
prevails among many rui'es,—Cf. W, W. Fowler, 
iiamim Ftsfivith, 

Man'etho, an t^yptian priest and historian, 
who lH'long(*d to the town of Scbcnin'tus, in 


Ixtwcr Kg} 7 )t, and lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Sofer, alHitit Ihc lH‘giniiing of the thinl century 
v.c. His hiiitory wiu divided into three ^>oktf, 
and beginniiig with the fubnlnuK or in^'thological 
history of ICgyfit, <-nd<Hl with the iMUh dynasty, 
wtien I'^pt fell under the rule of Alexander the 
Great. The history itself is lost, but the lists of 
the dynasties are preserved in Julius Afrieauus 
and Kiixebius, and in the W'ork of <>eorge S^n- 
eellus of llyzantiuni (a.i>. 71)*^), and sonic frug- 
iiients of the work are to 1 m* found in Josephus 
{Against A pirn), 

Manfredonla, a Rca))ort of Foggia, Italy, on 
the («ulf of .Munfredonia, an arm of tlie Adriatu*. 
The town lies south of Monte Garguno (•'tliiO 
feet). The fisliertc.s 0 (*cupy the inlmbitantM; figs 
and almonds are cx|M)rled. Manfitnlonia w'lis 
foiimled liy King Manfred (12HI-00) aliout 12<gl, 
was destroyed by the Turks (U120), and sulisc- 
(jiiently n*l)uilt. Two miles west of the town is 
the eathcKira) of S. Maria di Si|Minto, forming 
part of the renmins of Homan Sipontitm, founded 
11U n.e. Pop. alioiit 

Mani^alore, ii Kt*a|M»rt and hcud-<|iiurters of 
the Smith Kunara district, Madras. India, on 
an open madstead suitable for siiiali eraft. 
There is a Jesuit c<»llege alliltat<'d with the 
l>niversi(y of .Madras, and a Jesuit mission 
(fuuiuled 1880). Cofr<s‘, tiles, salted fish, and 
Hpict's are the principal c\tM>rtK. The town was 
taken by Tippoo Sultan (Sahib) alter a siege 
lasting from lUth May, ITHM, to 2:trd Jan., 1781. 
It iH-eaine British in 17011. Top. iS.tMNi. 

Mun'^anese (symbol. .Mn: atoiiiie weight, 
«'>1*0«*)), a inelal of a rc'ddisli-wliite eobiur; it has a 
high metailie lustre, is harder than initi, and melts 
at 12(M>' ('. It does not reailily tiirnisli, does not 
«leeom{M»se water, tint reuets n*udily w’ith moM 
dilute aeuls. The eonnnon ore is the dioxide, 
black oxide, or |M'ro\ide (MnO|), the pyrolusite 
of mineralogists, a siibstanee largely employed 
in the preparation of chlorine for the manii- 
ra<*tiire of blea(‘hing-fN>w<ler or eliloridi* f»f lime. 
It is employed in the iiiatiiifaeturr of plate-glass, 
to (H>rn*et the vellow* I'oloiir whieh oxide of irmt 
is apt to impart to the glass. It is also used in 
making the blaek enuinel of {Mitteiy*. Other 
o\id(‘s art' th«* proUixide (MnO), sf*M]UU)xide 
(Mn^Os), the nxl oxide (Mnj 04 ), ami |>enimn- 
ganie anhydride (Mn,Of). From the lust is 
derived the weil-know'n compound potassium 
{lemiangonate (KtMn,0«). Metallic manganese 
U obtained by r«*dii<*tion of the oxide by means 
of aluminium powder. It resembles iron in 
iipt>eafttnce and properties; Its salts are con¬ 
tained in many mineral waters, and are employed 
in meilieine. In steel ntanufoctiire H is used in 
(^rtuin pro|M>riions with advantage as regards 
the dueiffity of the stetd ami ability to withstand 
forging, and in other manufacturing of>erations 
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it forma%n iiii{»ortaiit element. It ia added to 
ated in the fonn of spiej^eleUc'n, an alloy of iron 
(lontaininff about 20 per 1*0111 of mangaiK'ac 
made in blaat-fiirnaccs, or aa fcrro-mangancBr, an 
alloy containing about 80 per cent made in blaal- 
or electrie-fumacca. 

Manlianeae Bronze, eop|ter-zinc ulloya which 
<*mitain a amull qtwntity of niungumwc, and 
wiiich have {‘Xceptionol qualitirs in the way 
of atrength, hardness, toughness, Ac. Varioua 
qualitic^s urc manufactured, each suited for 
certain sfiectal puq)oacs. The usual alloys 
contain ccjpficr, !iS to 00; rJn(‘, 30 l<i 41; man- 
guiu^se, tract's tn 2 pt'r tvnt, and often alxait 
1 per cent of tin, iron, and uluniiniuin. The 
nuingaiim' is iirlfled to the (*op|M*r’7.jnc ullny in 
the form of enpro<tnangiiiM'KC or as ferm^inan* 
'gaiK'sc. Tlic alhiys are strong, and remain 
htning at liigli tcm|HTHtlire's, ami are suitable 
for Klcaiii-vaK<*s, Ac. They resist tlic iwllori 
of iH’U'Wutcr, ami are ummI fur projicllcni^ rudders, 
Ac. 

Munttnnltc, a black priKiimlic mineral, one 
(d the ores of niutigaiiese, Mii<)(<)1i), tiuit ia. 
It is also called ^Vrei/ A/rmgn»rse- 
(>rr, ami is used as a tiet'oluii'AiT in the manu* 
fui'liirc of glass. 

Afungc, a parasitic skin discaHC afrecting 
liorscH, f'altic, and dogs; kitonii as .vrrdi in Die 
case of shi'cp. Two iiiitcK I'ansc lMKly>inangc 
Isarcoptic and pN(>rr)ptic), wliieli art; coiitiigioua 
ami iioliflablc discaM's; diorioptio, aynibiotie 
or leg mange (*hicny afTccts horses, and is not 
riotillahle. Trcntiiicnt is difllnilt, hut a pre* 
liminary scrubbing with hot water, soap, and 
so<la rcrnovi'S dirt and A<*ulrH, and pn'parva for 
washing in a soliitimi of c'oabtnr <ltKinf(M*Uin^ 
6m)ml day). Sulphur, 1 part, and Iraiiwul 
n parts, sliniild lie applied on the third day. 
Disinfection and isolation urc caacmtial. 

Mangel-wurzel (Mangold), a large-rcMiicd 
siH'ciea of (arct (Ihfa vulfifiriJt macrorhU/i) exten¬ 
sively eiiltivateii in ftritaiii and on the (.'Antinent 
/or feeding cattle. It rr'fpiirca a aiiiiny climate 
and lilM’ially tnaiiiircd geiieroua soil, which in 
fuvotiru))le circunistanc«*s may grow from 70 to 
HU tons per acre. 

Mango, the fruit ot the rniitigo tn-c (Man* 
f^i/ira indiVo;, ruit. nrd. Anaciirdiai'ca*, a native 
of liopical Asia, but now widely eiillivutcd 
throughout the tropica. Fine varieties prwlucc 
a liisc'ious, slightly arid, and rrainouit fruit much 
prized for ilcssert. The large Hut kernel of the 
fruit is nutritious, and has tu'en cooked for food 
in times of scarcity. The fruit forms a fli'shy 
dnific olMut the size of a hen’s egg or larger, 
Bomewhut kidiiey-shatK^l nnd yelkiwish or rwl* 
dish in colour, spottivl with bliu'k on the outside. 
The fhiit is much used for making pah Ira, 
ehiitnev'S, and curriw. Dried, it forms a exm- 


sUlenible article of commerce. It yields by 
disUllatkm a spirit said to be not unlike 
whisky in Havoiir. The tree grows to a con¬ 
siderable size, with uii criTl trunk, and yields 
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a tiirilicr that is iised for pur|K»scH for wldch 
line ti/niKT is n<»t rc(|uln‘d, as for jmcKi ig- 
Ihixcs, <’ountry carta, rough fiiniiliin', and house 
car|M‘iilry. 

Munstoatcen', a tree of fhc ICasl ImlMw, 
(turrinia A/f/NgosMrt«, md. ord. tliittifcnc. Tlic 
tr<*c gn>ws Ui tin* height of IK feel, ami the fruit 
is alnnit the Ki/.e of an oraiigf*, and contains a 
juicy while pulp of u dclieiilc, nwccI, suh-acid 
lluvotir. It is cHteemed one of the most de¬ 
licious uiul wlnHesoinc of all known fniilN. 
The thick Hrsliy rind has aslringeiit pro|H'r1ies, 
and hence is used inefliefnally in diaiThti'u and 
dysentery. 

Mangrove (Hhizoplidni), a gt'itus of plants 
(ly|R; of the family lllilzophonieea*) rsmslstfiig 
of trtx*s or shnifjs which grow In tropical cyiiin- 
tri<*s along the muddy l>c*iu'hi*s of low coasts, 
where they form iiiiiienelrahlc Imrrieni for long 
distances. They throw out nuiiierous r<H»U 
from the lower part of the sU'in, and aim* wnd 
down long slender r<N)U frmii the liranelHsi, like 
the Indian banyan tree. The sc*edB germinate 
in the serd-virsM*l, the young M*edling iilllmiiU’ly 
foiling root forennist and thus planting itself 
ill the mud. By retaining mud and vegetable 
mutli'r among their nmU, inaiigrvivca often help 
in the gaining of land from the s(*a. The wcmmI 
of li, MangU is dark-n^il, tmrd, and durable, 
and tbe bark Is iuhmI for loniiing. The fnift is 
said to Ifc sweet and edible, and Uio ferment'd 
Juice is miuJc into a kind of light wine. The 
name is also given t<; the genus Avimmia of 
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the verl>cim fairiily, which occupica luTf^c tructa 
of ahoru in tropical counlricfl, extending us far 
(fouth uM New i^'uiunit and TaaiimniH. 



Manhattan Island. See Snv York, 

Maiticlneans (iiiiui-i'ke'uii/.), or Manichocs, 
an Orieiiliil rclighnis seel founded hy Munielueiia, 
Maiirs, nr Muni, 11 iVrKiun of (he third (HMitury 
after ChriMt, eduetded in the religion of Zor<iu.ster. 
^ Ilia nhjeet wuh jncor(K>nitc Z<troaatriun dualism 
with (‘hristiaiiity. (SeeZfm>fi«/er.) In the fervour 
of his fatiiiticiKiii he gave himself nut to ht; the 
l*uraelet(' prniidstHl in the (ioapel of John, by 
whirh he tindersUKHl, not the II<dy OhoNt, as 
many had erroiicoUNly imagined, but u temdier 
eoiimdsMiuned to diffuse and (KTfrct C'hristiaiiity, 
and free it from the vile porniptionH of the evil 
gtaiius Ahriiimn (4.V.). Manes appeared as a 
rtdigiouH teaehcr under Sa^Mir 1. As u man of 
tmtlLirarious uet'otiipllahmenl he attnietrd great 
attention: but the hostility of the magi fonnxl 
liiiii to a s|HHHly exile, lie wandered into distiiiit 
csmntries, still pursuing his mission, and in the 
bwist his eontaet with Buddhism gave new shu|>e 
and tinge to his eeleetie, views, yn his return 
to IVrsia llormisdas itx.'civi'd him with welcoine: 
but under his suettesHor Varaiies, Mimes was 
apprehetuled and (luyi'd alive, while his skin 
was stuffed and hung up in public. Itis 8>'steni 
SfirtMid over various fiorUaiis' of the Christian 
Chureli, and Augustine was for a season fasei* 
nated hy its Niavtilalions. 

Manila, a eity, ehief sca]H>rt, and eapital of 
the Philippines, on tlie south-west (.*0081 of Luxou 
and on Mtuiila Bay, an arm of tke China Sou, 
forniing the thiest harbour in the Far Kast. 
Tlic eity is divided into a northern and a southern 


half by the Uiver Pasig, at the mouth of which 
it stands, the southern being enclosed by a 
sixtcr*rith-ccntury wall, and the noitbeni,:foiiif- 
ing the modern suburbs. There is a cathedral, 
and u university (S. Thomas) founded by the 
Doniinieuns and Jesuits through an authoriaa- 
tion grunted by Philip II of Spain in 1585, 
The modern university dates from 1857, and 
is conducted on American lim.*s, with faculAcs 
of medieine, phannaey, engineering, law, philo¬ 
sophy, and arts. A mint is established in Manila, 
where the Philippine coinage is produced. 
Cigurx, eigarettes, tobacco, and Manila hemp, 
ships and Imuts, and textiles are iimiuifueturcd, 
mid copra, sugar, tobacco, and hemp arc cx- 
jMirtiHl. 

Manila was founded by Spain (1571), was in 
British occupation (17U2<^), and w*as annexed 
by the United States during the Spanisli- 
Amcrican War (1808), w'heii Admiral Dewey 
dr»itr<»ycd the Spanish licet under Montijo in 
Manila Bay (IsL May, IHOH). Pop. (11)18), 
U8.‘l,(;i;{ (of which :i.‘j7,;i58 were Filipinos, 17,850 
Chinese, 1011 .lapancsi*, 0124 Arncricuiis, 1055 
Spaniards, 00.5 British, 100 Krencli, and 05 Sa ins). 

Manciple, in the Hoiiuui Catliolie and boiiie 
other C'hurchcs, one of the sacred vestments, 
being an ornumeiit worn by the priest uliove 
the left wrist at the celebration of the eueliarist. 
It is now of the suiue width and colour us Uie 
stole and the vestment or ehasiiblc, fringed at 
the cikIh, and gcncnilly alxnit 1^ yards in length. 

Manipur (-|H)ri), a native state of Norlh- 
Kastern India, in Assam. Area, 8tKK) sq. miles; 
pop. 840,000; capital, Imphal. 

Manitoba, the iiiobt nistcrly of the tlirec 
pniirie-provinecs of i'aiu.du: im^a, 25I,H«12 sq. 
miles (10,18)0 sr|. iidles an* water), it is 
extensive plain truversc'd by the Nelson, Assini- 
iMiiiic, ilayiM, and lied liiverN, and cHmiaining 
).ak(*s Wiiini{K'g (850t) sq. miles), Winiiipegosis 
(lOUO sq. miles), and Manitoba (1820 sq. miles). 
Among tow'tis arc lVmiii(M*g (the capital), 
Brandon, Pas, i'hurehill, and Port Nelson. 
Miuiitoha is esscntinlly agriciiltiind, producing 
wheat (Manitolui ^No. 1 Hard' is the world's 
standard), oats, barley, t1a\, r>'e, aral fKitatoes. 
LivC'Kloek and dairy-fmiiung are popular (dairy 
pnMluels value ]0,8(N),000 dollars in 1019); 
llshing and lumbering arc carried on, and vast 
de|xisits of gold and oop|)cr have been found. 
Winnipeg is the focus of all the Canadian Trans¬ 
continental Railway r^^stems, and the l^viooc 
is tra\'erscd by 4468 niilcH of track (1820). The 
capital also contains the ProWncial Agricultural 
College and hfomtoba Uni\'er8ity. 

The nucleus of Manitoba was the Red River 
SetUemeot, founded by Lord Selkirk in 1812, 
and annexed to tlie dmniniun in 1870. In 1012 
the provincial boumlarijs were extended to 
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Hudfon JL*y at the cxpoiuc of Kcevratin, A 
Lie);teruint-(«overnor is assisttHl in loeul (pivem- 
nsrnt by a l^rfftKlativc Asseinbly of flfty-flvc 
members, eleetett every five years. The provintx 
sends six nientl>crB to the Senate and fifteen to 
the Conunons of the Dominion PurUament 
(Ottawa). Pop. (estimated mixed, 

buj mainly of British deaeent.-'-C'f, 11. T. B(Mim 
and A. G. Brown, Tht l^airie Prwinres oj 
Canaila, 

Manlxalea, a city of (^Jornbia, South Aiiieneu, 
capital of the deparlinent of ruMaa (hit. .V 3' N., 
\onfi. 7.V :WV' \v,); altitude, TOW) feel. It is a 
tnidin^ i^ntrc ex|>i»rtintt fc<^ld, and c’lteoa. 

Pop. (lOlH), JlO.n-t:). ralihtN has an area of 7il80 
sq. MiilvN, and n pop. (1018) <tf tSH.lfiT. 

Manna, the mw<h^L eoiiendc juit't* which is 
obtained by tneNotis nnoie in the stem of a 
s|)ceieN of asli, fr/Mlriiis (hritfSt a native c»f 
Sicily, ('alubriu, and other |)artK <tf tlic soutli 
of )'airofH\ T'he manna of eonimer(*e in eot|r<>t<‘d 
in Sieily, where the iiiuinta-iiMh is eultivatetl for 
t' purpose in p'^ular pluntaltons. The Ix^st 
!. t' t is in obloMif pieecH or fiakes of u wliitiHh 

f :i(e<yeilow enlour. li^ht, friable, and some- 

at tniiiKpurent. It has a slij^ht peculiar (Miour, 
n.nd ii Hweclisii taste iiumhI with a slight ilcjjisH! 
of bilteincss. and is cniplovcd as a gentle laxa¬ 
tive. Other r.w'ietish .v'cretioriH exuih’it by some 
other plants growing in warm and dry climates, 
08 the Eurah/ftfus nunmijfra of AiiHtraltii, the 
7V/won.e nuttmif**ra or g«/bV/j t'f Arabia and 
Syria, aic eonsidcrcd to fie kinds of iniinrm. 
Small <|U:intitHs of nianna, known under the 
name of /ffitw utn i/nm/oi, arc obtaine<i from the 
coiiiiiion larch In Script lire w*c are told that a 
Hubstanec i manna was miraciilousiy tut- 

n'.sioNl UK e 1 X tiu tniehtisi ill their jouriM * 
tlirrtag*! * .t.f*- . «".* <»f Arabia. .Some identity 
it with lla i. cli.i’a.e Mibslanee yielded by the 
7'iftnoriu »/: 

Mannhtdin a-a.. biin), a town and river-}H>rL 
of Baden, on le Hhine. It ts Hiirround^sl t>y a 
promenade on the site of the nneient ramparts, 
Olid in ronnected by a bridge* witli l.ndwigNbafeii 
(Huvaria) on the opiMadtc bank ot the Itbine. 
It bail extensive hurlanirs, and is the (‘liH'f <smi- 
mereiul town on the rp|)cr llhiiic. .Mwliiiiery, 
sugar, ctienib'uls, and Udm^ssi an* nmnufaetiircd. 
The palace was built by the KIcetor Palatine 
Charles Philip, 1720-0. Mannheim was foundeil 
in 1600 by the KIcetor Palatine Frederick IV, 
was dc^lniycd in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
passed from Bavaria to Baden in 1802. Pop. 
(1919), 229..»7«. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, Imm at 
Totteridge, Hertfordshire, 1808, <Jicd 1892. He 
was educated at Harrow and Baltiol College, 
Oxford; rector of I^ivington and Graflham, 
Sussex (18M-40); Ardidcacon of Cbiehcstsr 


(1840-51). He took ait active part In the 
Tractariaii movement, and in 1851 Joined the 
Church of Home and was ordained priest. On 
the death of Curtiinal Wlsetnoit he succeeded 
him as Archbisliop of Westminster (1885), and 
ten years after he was made cardinal. Social 
and philantlirnpic questions reoeivett much of 
his attention; he whs un ardent sup))orter of 
total nbstiiiein*e, and he was a mem!>cr of eom- 
iiiiasions on the housing of the |x>or and on 
inlucution. Jhwkhw sc'rmons, he wn>te: Thr 
Trmjmral Ptmrr of thr Thr True tStory qf 

the I'tttu'fM Counril, and The Four (ireal Kufhr 
of ti$e /Mi/. -’Cf, S, Ix-slie, Nettry KthcarU Mwi- 
tiiogi: hia Life and J^ttxmrx, 

Mannite, or Mannitol (C^Hu^t)* ^ hexo- 
liy<lnc alc^uliol eloM'ly r<4uteti to the sugars. It 
o(‘(*iir8 in iiiuiiy plants and in some f(*rinente<i 
juirH^H, e.g, lMH't*nH>t jiilei'. It inny Ik* otitaincxl 
from manna by exiraeting with at(*obo1, firom 
whieh it erystulii9:<*H in eolotirhws needles of 
melting-point Ififi” C. It is remlily soliilde in 
mhl water, iaboluble in ether, Inw u sw'oel tiwU*, 
and on oxidation yields the sugar iiiiuiiuitK*, 

MnnoDUvrea, u rn'rliw of excrt'isiw }H*rformed 
by ilects or large lMMlic*M of tniops of oil iirnm us 
a ineHiiN f»f providing eoinbim^tl Inrticiil training 
for w*ur. In war, however, no rcNtricUons esUl 
as to the use* of ground other iliuti thcMie wlm It 
can Im* )iii|N>sid by eiMMny agency, while, iicder 
tnaiirrm re eomliflon.M, i ihw ami restrictions us 
Ui when* troo|is may pass or may not puss are 
endless and vexatious. As u rule, ail private 
pn»|M‘rty is * out of iKMinds \ and Is so ntarkcHl on 
(he munreuvn* nia|m, <*ntiMing tniieh i*onrusioii to 
tr(M>|>s o|H'ruUiig In that partieular tieiglilKiiir- 
luMxl, and adding i8iruildemhly to the dilUcuIties 
of the din*etiiig stuff. 

Of t'oiime the <’Jiirf disMiinihirity tM*twtH;n 
iiiiimi'uvn*H and war, and the one which alM>ve 
all tends t4> msike sui'h cqM'nilioiis unreal, is the 
alstcnee of bullets. The ilntisli soldier - liusaii- 
parable in war—><|( m*s not take kindly to the make- 
iK'licve variety, and, from his fsiint of view, it 
must lie uilinitU'd that it would ref|uin? a very 
highly (hrvelo|)ed scnisc of duly Ui cause Mr. 
Atkins—or for the matter of that a jutikir 
n'girricntai odU'cr—1<» curry out iiKivemeiiU and 
actions required (»f him in the same manner and 
with the same ex|K*ndlture of physical energy 
he would (ISC in war, knowing full well that 
failure to do so would in ihi ease cause him any 
actual physical hurt or Injury. But when we 
<‘omc to etmsider the staff-* botli general and 
odininistrativo-dlie issiition is quite different. 
The staff Is eoneemed either will) tlie moving 
of the trrK>ps, os one moves pieces on the <'hcs»> 
board, or with their supply ond administration 
before, during, and after movement, and the 
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of htilU'tft uiid other iiiifMiles In the 
eiiririy'H f^inH and rifU'R docK not ho much affect 
the riucHtioiiR t<» he dealt with. It is therefore 
op<»n to f|ueHlif)ii whether, frean tiic point of 
view of actual tactical training, iimnccuvrcs are 
not of iiKire value to Ntuff and senior regiiiicntul 
oUtcerH than tr» Junior oiru*<*r8 and rank and file. 
ThcMC luHt twf} catc({orleH do no doubt K^in sonic 
CX|)erien<‘e in tlie A II C of active service <*oii* 
ditioiiM, and un far iih it ftO(‘s this ih of value. 

It is prolmhie tliat when murifeuvn^s on a scale 
such UN was planned for the autiniin of 11M-4 
tiftuin take place in Krififland, many of the mctlKKls 
dcvclopcrl during the ]’hiro|x;an War will lie 
simulated; thm will tend towards realism, nnd 
will make tlic o|>erutioiiH more int<‘rcHtin(t to 
the rank and file of the army, and incidentally 
may help bi solve the difneultics of the directing 
and umpire staff in dealing with prohilatifl 
arenas. I'lnpircH an* a iic(THsary evil on inaiiicii- 
vrcN; they arc preHumed to rcpreHeiit the t*oii- 
trolling ildliiemr that in war would Ik* the 
proviiu*c of tlie hulletN and shells of the enemy, 
and. In onler t<i |K*riiiil of this lH*ing done, tiiey 
arc veHU*d with authority to control movements 
of troops in aetuul eontaet; occasionally, also, 
they Re*‘ve to give away the position to be 
utlu(‘ked by aptieartng on the sky-Unc. 

Manom'eter, an instriinient iiseti to measure 
iluift pn'Hstirrs. In its simplest form it anisists 
of asiin]>le U^tulie in which 
th<* pn'Ksurc is balanced 
hy a (*ohtmn of water or 
mercury ac'ling with or 
against the atmospheric 
prcKsiirr. A tube similar 
fait with u closed arm is 
unotlirr form, the com* 
pression of tlu* enclosed 
ntr heing iise<l to uhlain 
tlie pressure. A )>aroiiieter 
is iiIno u ty|>c of iiiuno* 
inetcr. 

Man'or (Fr« monm'r; 
l.at. frianrrhn;i, u dwelling* 
phav, fmiii munrre, to 
dwell), originally u piei*c 
of territory heUI l»y a lord 
or grt'at |H*r8onug<*. who 
oeciipicd u |ukrt of it, as 
timeh us was necessary for 
the use of his own iiiuiio* 
ciiate fundly, and gnintcd 
or leased the reniaimter to 
truants forstlpnlutod rents 
or scrvii'<*s. .Mamirs were 
also enllnl harouies, ns they still are lord* 
Kliips, and the Ion! w*as etn|>owcmi to hold a 
donu*stie iMiurt eiilh\l the rourf 6rtron for punish* 
iiig inisdeiiteamnirH, ftcttUng disputes,&c., within 


the manor. No manors, with all thci| incidents 
and franchises, have been granted in Engird 
since the reign of PMward III. « 

Manre'sa, an ancient city of Barcelona, 
Spain; the Uonian Munnrita, capital of the 
Jacetani; on the Curdoner, which Is spanned 
by a Koiiiait bridge. The city is 40 miles n.n.w. 
of Bur(*cloitH by rail, and is a railway junction. 
Cotton, woollens, and paper are manufactuajd, 
There is a Dominican convent, and a church 
osHoeiated with I^oyola. Fop. 24,000, 

Mansard, or Mansart (man-sllr), Kran 9 ois, 
Krc'iieh uit'hitect, liorn in Paris 1508, died there 
1000. Among his principal works arc part of 
the ch&tcau of Blois, and tlic ch&tcau of Maisons. 
Bast'd on the study of classical antiquity, his 
buiklings show a characteristic dignity, clcguiicc, 
and logit* in t*t>nstniction. His nephew, Juica 
Hunloiiin, wdio assunicd his mime (1045-1708), 
w'lw less gn*at as an artist, but achieved much 
wtirldly siiet't'ss. Tlie Palais de Vcrsnillcjt, the 
llAtcl ties liivalkltrs and the Place Ycndoiiic 
in Paris, and ottit*r works of the reign of 
Isnits XIV, are from his designs. 

Manse, in Scotland, the tlweIling*housc tif u 
parish minister of a rural parish. Every minister 
of a rural ]iarisli (r/utKid omnta) is enlith'tl to 
have a iiuuise cn*cU*4l and upheld by the heritors, 
but the ministers of royal burghs Imvc propt*rly 
lit) such right, unless where there is a land¬ 
ward district iK'loiigiiig tti the parish in wdiieh 
the burgh lies. The term is soiiietimes loosc'ly 
upplif'd to the ddelling-housc of dissenting 
iiiinisters. 

Mansel, Henry liongucville, a logician and 
thetilogian, Isirn at ('osgrovc, Northomtiton* 
sliire, 1H*J0, died in l.umloii 1871. lie. became 
professor of nuirul and inetapliysieal philostiplii’ 
at Oxford in 18.70; fimfesHor of ec*elcaia8lical 
history 1H07; and Dean of St. l^aurs, London, 
IHOH. lie was the ehief ex|)onent of the pliilo- 
sophy tif Sir William llaini1tt>n, and eollalioruted 
with Professor Veiteh in etliting Hamiltoirs 
iK'ctiinw. Among Ins publications are: The 
Phihmphy of Kant (1856); The Limits of Ar* 
liiiious Thought^ being the Hampton Futures for 
iSf'iSx and A/r/n/iAf/sirs, or the F^hitosophy of 
t'tmHciouxne^ (1800).—Cf. A. W. Bonn, HisloTy 
of Hatimalism* 

Mansfield, William Murray, Karl of, the 
fourth son of David, Lord Stormont, was 
l)om at Scone, in Sc*otland, 2nd March, 1705, 
dietl 20th March, 1768. Educated at West* 
minster School and at Oxford, he entered 
Janeoln's Inn and was ealh*cl to the Bar in 
1731. In 1742 ho was apfMdnted Solicitor- 
General, and obtained a seat in Parliament 
about the some time. In 1754 he was Attorney* 
General,' said in 1756 he was ap|)ointcd Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, and made Baron 
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Mansfield^ In 177(1 he was advam*ed to (hr 
di)(«iity of carl. On the trial of WiKMlfiUI for 
p(iblis|tiiij{ The Letters of Junius, and on sonic 
otlier occasions, he showed himself the acaloiis 
supporter of tlic Government, niul f^ave ofTenec 
to the fiopular party. During the riots of 17N0 
Ids house in lAmdoit was burned down by the 
mob. In 1788 he resignt^d his oflire of (’hief 
Jiittiee, and the remainder of his life w*as s}K'nt 
in retireiiiciit. He was a great lawyer, not 
merely in a technical sense, hut as one who 
could dire(*t the practice of the courts tiiwards 
broad principles of jurisprudence. Many dc> 
imrtments in the inen'antilc law of Kngland 
and Scotland w'ere created by him, and luiiong 
others the law of murine insurance was made 
and Nysteinutized by his lieeisions. 

Mansfield, a town of Nottinghaiiishirc, Kng¬ 
land, on the Maun, served by the (vHMit Central 
and Midland Huilways. Then* are eollierieH in 
tiu* vi(*iniiy. Thread, hosiery, lace, aii<l IkhiIk art; 
iiiuimfai'turcHl. Tlie ('ourta for ShcrwmHl Fon'st 
were held at Manslield till 171JS. K(»p. (1i)*,£l), 
•11,HH, 

Mansfield (iOllcfte, a theological college 
ehtablislied at Oxhird for the ediieution of 
men for the NoiMfuiformist fiiiniHtry, anil 
opened in 1H8U, Th<* college is not. incor|M>ralc<l 
with the iinivcrhitv. Its students must be 
graduates of Mitnc n*eogiiiz4*d uiiiversity, or 
undergraduates of Oxford who have passed 
MiKlcmtions. ^ 

Mansion House, the nonienclniiirc ap))lii*d 
to the otlieial residence of the Isird Mayor of 
l.A>ndon, and freiiucntly iiseit in dcMTibtng other 
riiayorul n*sirleri('eN, e.g. at Dublin. The f«oniton 
building is hK'ated at the far end of I'oiiltr}'. 
Its was rn*etecl by Oorge Dunce Ix'lwren Oct., 
17**IU, and 1758. The principal room is the 
ICgyptiun Hull, where banquets arid balls are 
given, and which is a reprodii(*tion id the 
Kg^'plian Hull des<TilH*<l by \'itnivius. The 
City |K)liei‘-eourt is held in the iMiM'ineni! 

Manslauf^hter is the erititc of unlawfully 
killing a human lieing without malice afore¬ 
thought. It is essential that there should Ik* 
want of preimditatiori to kill. Knluwful pre¬ 
meditated killing is the graver crime of munler 
(q.v.). There may, however, Iw prcmeilitatioii 
in the eyes of the law though there was no n;al 
intent to kill, e.g. when death m caused by any¬ 
one while committing a felony, or w'heri an sic‘t 
is done in the knowledge that death w’ill prob¬ 
ably ensue and it dcM's. Manslaughter may 
vary from eases in which fugligf*riee alone is 
the cause of death, oh when one, driving lU'gli- 
gcntly, runs down and kills another, Ut roses 
nearly approaching murder, as when one kills 
another in sudden passion under great pnivo* 
cation, Muiuluughtcr is punishable by iienal 


servitude, imprisonment, or line, according to 
the degree of eul|>ubility. See Ilomieidfm 

Mans, Le (16 miliO* a town and eapital of 
Sartho, Kraiuxf; the Uonmn Cenoitumf; on the 
Sarthc. The catliedrul of St. Jiilloii (partly 
eleventh and twellth centuries) and the eJiurrh 
of Notre Dame ilc la Couture (twelfth to four- 
tix'iith ei'iituries) art* historically interesting. 
Ik.* Miuis was the birth-place of Henry II, ftmt 
IManiiigenct king of Knglaiui; It witnessed tho 
final disfirrHiiin of the Veiidean insurgents by 
Mureeuu (171KI), and the defeat of the Krencli 
army under Chanzy by the Gernmiis under 
Prince Frederick Cluirk*s, Jiui., 1871. l*Op, 
alKHit 4m,.VKl, 

Mansfl'ru, u city of Ikiwcf ICgypt, at Uic 
jiinelion of Die Nile (Dainietta branch) and a 
eaiiiil running tti l.ake Monzala. It is a coin- 
mcreial tM*iitre in Uie Della txitbui district. 
MuiiKtlru was fuiinded in 122*2, and was attaeketi 
by the CmmulerM nndcr IkiuIs IX in Pi.KI. 
IxMiis was dipt lin'd and his army defeated. 
l»op. (ini7), -n»,2;iH. 

Mantegna (iiian-tetCyA), Andrea, early Italian 
painter, iNini at J^ldl|a bFIt, dietl at Mantua 
1.10(1. AIkhiI I'kIO he went to Vf'rona, where 
he painted a magnifh*ent allar-pjeixi In the 
church of St. 7k*iio. AUmt 1400 he rerii<of<| 
to Mantua, and the n^st of his life was pasM'U 
there, with the rx<K*)>tirut >f two years at liofMC, 
At Mantua he o|fcneii . hcIkniI, and painted 
among other iiiqMiiiaiit. works the Triumph of 
Juliun evr^or, now at Hampton Court. One of 
the latest and liest of this artisCs works is the 
Maflontia lirlhi yntorui, now in the iKiiivre at 
Paris. 'J'lnTc are oDtrrs of his works In the 
jKiuvre, in parlienlur Wi/itiom vtwtpiiHhinft l'7/v*, 
tid a mytholngiriit work, PartuuiitHM^ Miiiitegnu 
• veellrd in |M'ni|N*elivr, wliieh was Dieri a rare 
merit: he also excelled in engraving, and Intro* 
cliiedl tlic art of engraving on eop|>er into Dp{x.*r 
Italy. 

Mantlne'a ((•r. Mantiuria), a city of ArcuAlia, 
uneidit (•recce, the scene of the victory and 
death of Kpiuninofidus (Theban victory over the 
Spartans, 802 li.o.). 

Mantis, tt g(*iius of orthopterous iiis(*etii. 
They fre<juent various plants, and Uie forms 
and enlotim of their IxMlii^s and wings arc so like 
the lcuv(*s, twigs, and flowers which surround 
them us to make them very hieoiispfeuous. (Sec 
Mimirrjp) Tlic Af. rWfgiOsa, or pruySng-iMaiitis, 
has received its name from the fieciiliar {losition 
of the anterior pair of legs, reaemliiing that of 
a tMTHon's hands at prayer. In their haldts they 
arc very voru(*iouN, killing iriseets and eiitUng 
them 14> pieecw. llM*y arc nativisi chiefly of 
tropical rcgkuis, but are also found In France, 
S|>ain, ami Die warinej' fmrts of Kiiro^tc. They 
are very pugnu<*tous, and are kept by tlio 
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Chini'M! for fho purpose of watching them fight. 

Man^tua (It. AfanMi^n)^ u proviric*c of 
hardy, Italy, traverwd by the IVi, Miiieio, and 
Ogluj. It is low-lying, level, and produces riee, 
silk, vines, aiul eerculs. Area, sq. milcH; 
|»op, (cHtiriiutH), ;itU),r>lM). — Mantua, the pro¬ 
vincial <'upital, is a fortresH city oik the Mineio; 
with l.egitgiio, Verona, and IVsehicra it fonned 
the AiiBtrian Quadritait^ral. The church i>f S. 
Andn'u, licgmi 1472, waa designed by AU>erti, 
and eontaiiiH the tomb of Mantegnu. Thu 
twcifth-eentury cutht*drul (S, JMetro) and the 
ducal puluT'c of the (bmzugas (IJ)02) ore historii'al. 
p'otiiHled by the KtrUMcuns, .Mantua (.l/n/es or 
Fictolf near by) wiui the birth-phu'C of Virgil. 
From l.'l'iH to 1708 the House of CfOiizaga (q.v.) 
held sovereign power over Mantua, first as eap- 
taiiiN, or irianiticMHt's, and afterwards as dukes. 
Stormed and HU(‘kcd by the AimtrianN (Ifi:t0), 
Mantua was forfeiti'il to the Knipin* (170;i). It 
NufTcred during the Nu|H>k‘onjc eainpaigns, and 
was eeded to Italy in 1806. I’oji. (cstiinated). 

Manures. See Soih mat iV/nnurrs. 

Manuscripts (liUl. manu Hcripiuit, written by 
tbe hand) arc writings of any kind, wladluT on 
paper or other material, in dislinetion to printed 
mutter and inseriptions. l*r(‘vious to the intro- 
duelioti of printing all literature was (contained 
in nianuseri|)ts, and Uic deciphering and proper 
use of tlnrsc fonn nn important part in the 
seieiiix' of palaeography. All the existing aiieienl 
iiiaimseriptM arc written on parclmieiit, vellum, 
leather, papyrus, or pa(HT. Tiu^ most €‘omMion 
ink is the Itlaek, wldeh is V'ery oUl. Hed ink of 
dazzling InMuity is also found in ancient inaiiu- 
seripts. With it were written the initial letters, 
the first lines, and the titles, which wen* Iheiiec 
ealled rutfricH (l«at. rubrr, red). Hhir, gteeti, and 
yellow inks were more rarely used. <)*» run* 
(KH'asiotts gold and silver inks were UM*d, though 
from their <*4ail Mu*y are oftenest confined to 
initial letters. With rcsj>cct to external fonn, 
inaiiiiseripts are divided into rolls (iio/uminu), 
and into stitehed laioks or volumes {codicex). 
Among ttie anetents the writers of maiinseripts 
were inninty frecibnen or slaves. At u later 
|H*riod the monks were largely engaged in the 
pnahiction of uk(uiutM*ripts. In sElt the prlneipal 
inonuHteriea was a senp/ortum. In whieJi Uie 
sm'p/ur or scrilie could pursue his work in quiet, 
generally assisted by a dictator, who read aloud 
the text to Ik* <‘opic«t; the manuscript was then 
n»viswl by a oMrechir, and afterwards handefl to 
the wiaiVdor, who added the ornamental capitals 
and artist ir designs. Ttie most ancient manu¬ 
scripts still prt'served are those written on 
(Mipyrus, aiul found in Kgyptinn tiunlsu A 
iiunilwr of thest* ore of date lung before the 
Christian era, tuid one in 1^’ptian writing 


dates from perhaps 2.'>00 b.c. Valqpblc MSS. 
of Greek writings have been found in Kgypt, 
some of them containing works suppo^ to 
have been entirely lost. They go back to about 
800 B.c. Next to them in point of age are the 
Latin manuscripts found at Herculaneum. 
Among manuscripts of the imperial era of 
Uoiiic arc the V’^atican Terence and Septuagint 
(fourth century), and the Codejt AlexandriuuM of 
the llritish Museum. Few Biblical manuscripts 
are us ol<I as the third century, one of the most 
famous lH*ing the Codex SinaiHem, discovered 
in a Sinui convent and belonging to the fourth 
century. Among those* of J^tin authors may be 
noted that of Virgil (fourth ecntuiy), in the 
Luurcntian Library at Florenw, and a Livy 
(tifth eenturj') in the lmp<*rial Library of Vienna. 
'I’hc ehurueters used in the older mnnuscriptK 
>ver«* gem*rally of large size, often whut wc 
should call capital letters, these and oth(*r large 
letters being called majuncuUn and unciaU, as 
contrasted with minmnden or smalt letters. U 
was eominoii in the Middle .Ages to enksc writings 
on parehmetit, and to r(*-itse the inaterial, inanu- 
st'Hpts ho treated tx'ing called palimpneHts, 

The art of itlumiiiating inunuKeripts dates 
from the remotest antiquity. Tlic Kgyptiun 
papyri were ornamentc'd with vignettes or 
miiuaturc's altaehcd to the r'hapters, either 
designed in black outlines or painte<l in primary 
colours in distemper. 'I'hc oldest ornamented 
(■reck and Koman, iimmiscripts that have sur¬ 
vived are the Dioscoridcs of Vienna and Uie 
Virgil of the Vatican, both of the fourth century, 
tiiai liaving vigiietUw or pictures in a Byzantine 
style <»f art. From the eighth b) the eleventh 
i*entnry the initial letters in use were eom|K)scd 
of figures of men, quadruperls, fishes, birds, Ac. 
Ttkc initials of the twelfth century arc mode up 
<»f akosscs of conventional foliage interspersed 
with the animal figures of ttie preceding ct*nturic8. 
Coiitinuous Ikordcrs, with vignettes, tail-pieces, 
^ , were also prevtdont in later times, and some 
inanuBcripbi arc urnninented writh very artistic 
designs. In the sixteenth century' the art of 
iihimiiiatkon be<*ame extinct. Some attempUi 
have Ikvii tnwh* to revive it by adorning i>aper, 
parchment, and %'eJlum with designs in colours 
or metals.—^B iblioorapiiy: T. J. Wise, Hejeraicc 
Catidogue of Briivth and Foreign Autographs and 
Mtmuscripis; J. H. Middleton, JUuminated 
Classical and Medieevat MSS, 

Manu'tlus, Aldus, or Aldo Manuzio« HaUan 
printer, born aliout 1447. died 1515. In 1488 
he <%tablishcd himself os a printer at Venice, 
but the first work wliieh lie finished was not 
publishcil till 140't. In the course of the ensuing 
twenty vears he printed the works of the extant 
Latin'and Greek authors, as well as those of 
his contemporaries. He was the inventor of the 
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Italic or oarshx charactcr» hence called «41d(fic. 
Hi# business was conUiiiicd by liis son Paolo 
Blhnusjo, bom 1512, died 1574, a man distin¬ 
guished as a cliMsicttl scholar no less than as a 
printer; and by his gran<lson Aldo, burn 1547, 
died 1507. See Alditu! 

Manzo'ni, Alcssuiidm, an Italian |>oet and 
novelist, bom 1785, died 1878. His chief works 
anf the inoi Sacri, a scries of sacred lyrics; H 
Cinque a (towcrfid ode on the death of 

NaiM>]eon; tlic tragedies II Conte di Cartnitgnola 
and Adelchi\ and his great n4)vel / Promrssi 
(The Uctrothed). Munzoiii 
strove earnestly to iiiiike 
the Florentine dialect uni¬ 
versal in ItiUy. As a |x>ct 
he outrivuilcd all his 
tciTi]N>riirU»(, and his novel 
is one of the llnest wcirks 
of its kind in the langimge. 

Map, or Mopes, WuUit, 
scholar an<i poet of the 
twelfth (vntiiry, a imlive 
of the Welsh Miirrhes. is 
suppoM^fl lohave been b<irii 
in ilereronUliire uboul 
IMO, and to have died 
ulMiiit 1210. lie wtiH the 
uuthur of a eiiriouN Ntuk, 

I)c *V«g/4- Curiaiium, a 
iiotelMHik of ttie e\eiiU of 
the day and of ei>tirt gcrNKip; , 
und to liitii is atlributed a 
cuileetioii of rhymed Lntm 
vcfM*, in which the abiisch 
of the Church arc hit off 
with vigour and humour. 

.finotig the most rcm.irk- 
ulde of these arc the satiri¬ 
cal Apocalypsf anrl the 
Cotifesfititm o f Stinhop (iolioit 


With the earth as it is, a nuip may have either 
of those valuable quallUca at our discretion, but 
It cannot ha^'e both, and in some important pro- 
jiHiions it has neither. Of ortlKiiiinrphic projeo- 
tions the liest known Is Afemdor's pnjecHmt in 
which nieridimiN and imrallels are straight lines 
at riglit angles to eiu*h other, Uie nicridians 
ladng corrci'tly k)>ucc<I at their equatorial dls- 
tuiiees. KvtTy fairallcl is of the saiiie length, so 
that the scale is much exaggerated in high 
latitudes, and tlic map is luiehss near the ixdes. 
A straight line on the map representa n rhumb 
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which contains the famous dn* «;».siing bi-tdn- 
niiig with Mrum eftt prrtjtu.st{u>t in ttiffrrnh ,u(r*i. 

Map, a representation of lb* h-aHires of one 
surface on another. The rnon? '.ro^Htrlaiit iim* of 
the W'ord is in application to th ‘ earth. In a 
map of the earth, flic ‘lysteni '♦»» which the 
mcridiuiiN and parallelK (see 
arc drawn, or the ruic* on the 

nmp with jiOhiUon im the earth, U cuIIihI the 
projection. If the earth «'rr<( u devrhpftblr siir- 
Iwi*, so tliat like a <*ylii>der or eoiw it c'<«ild la: 
unrolled upon a plane, iiiii|>-fnaking w'nuld lie 
an easy mstUT. A map would simply Ik* a copy 
of the unrollcil surface on a i-edur'ffl scale. The 
map would be orlhoMorphief ix. a kiiiuII area 
would retain its shaiic, or tlio scale of length 
would be the same in all dircctkuis round a 
point; it would also l*c equal-area, i.c. tlic stale 
of areas would be the same all over the map. 


linr, i.r. a line nittliig the mcridlaiiN at u con- 
Hi ant angle. A ship kwpirtg a txinsLuit (vainu* 
must therefore follow a straight liri%; on the 
map. On liccimnt of this tvinvenictit urofN^rty, 
Mercator's projection is still urtivrrKiilly usi:d at 
scNi. Another imptiriant ortlioinorphie projection 
is tlie sfrrrnigrapAic. This is a true pnijeciloii in 
tlic geometrical sense (sec Orometry), tlie i'enlrt* 
of projection tieing a {xiint on the surfats:, anti 
the plane of fuojeetfon the tangent plane a<. the 
anU|K>dal point. In n conical projection^ iticri- 
diatis are represented by straight lines con¬ 
verging to a erntre, and parallels by the con¬ 
centric eirr;les at right angles to Uirse lines, fn 
the simple conical prujeciitiii, the scale is etirreet 
along every meridian, and also along one slaiulartl 
parallel. This projection emi lie motle nearly 
tnic to scale over a fairly wide region, and it has 
been used a great deal for atlas maps. iIonne*§ 
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ptdjcriion in u irntdificatioii, in w)iR*h the purulle]* 
ure fjoiirentric oJrclfM, all divided tiuly, und the 
intTidiuriN are ctirvcH formed by joining up 
corrcN}N)ndiiig poinU on Ihc porallcU. ThU 
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Miip uf I'umnc <m timplr C*onic.il ProiiCtiun, 
willi Dfic auniitird ptiralii'l 
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o ihoUiKC apsirt of mcruluna im ataiuluni itarallci, 
0*11*'; UiHtancc ii|>uit uf parulU'lN, O‘i7"-o-i7,s''. 

priijrctinn is rf]uabaroa, and Iihh hpcn uhp<I in 
ollitiai HiirveyN in KrmuT, ScHitlaiul, und Ireland. 
Another iiiodifU*<l C’cmieul projection ih the 
ortluiniorphie with two Htundurd parallelM, usually 
called itiimberfH wnmd ftroJrrtwn» The inupN 
used by the Allies in hVaiu’e in the later stages 
of the ICiiriipc'an War were of this ty|)e. 'I’he 
Sf7ii//oi/, or azimiiihiU projrrtitm is a eonh^al 
projcH'tion in which disti^iUTS from the ecuitre 
are gi\en to seide» and uiigh^s Ik.! ween central 
radii are sliown of their true sixe, whereas in 
(*onieal projections in general the complete urea 
round the )K>]e is sliown us u sentor of ii circle. 
A zeiiUhid projection nmy have its c'cntre or 
/erdth at any (M>int, not iiecc^ssurily nt the north 
or south tH>lc as in conical projettinna in general. 

The (tu)iee of ii pmjeetkm depends on the pur- 
)M>He of the map. If distribution atutlstiea ore 
to lie illustrated* an eqiiaNurea map is obviously 
the one to choose. If distances an^l>carings from 
a c'erl4un point are wanted, a zenithal map with 
that |Hiiiit as cx;ntre Is best. For arena of no great 
extent* however* the reaiilta gi\’en by the ordinary 
projections are hardly distinguishable from caeh 
other. The Intemational Map Committee, 
I^nndon* 11K19* recommended for Uic projected 
limp of the world, on the scale 1/1,000,000, the 
poh/coiiie projection. In which the central 
meridian is divided truly, and the parallels are 
eireli's also divided truly, not concentric, but 
with the radius of each a certain sUnple function 


of the latitude, it has been calculalcd that on 
this projection the maximum error of sc^eSof a 
meridian is 1/1270, and of a parallel 1/8200; ahd 
that the greatest alteration in azimuth is six 
minutes of arc. For the early history of map- 
making, with illustrations, sec Gtt^aphy, isiee 
also Savigt^ion; .Vurrrytng.—BiBi.ior.RApny: A. 
(>eniiain, TmiU ties projectiont dea cartes XeSo- 
graphu[uea; K. A. Uceves, Maps and Map¬ 
making; A. K. Hinks, Map I*rojfctiona; Mary 
Adams, A Little Hook on Map Projection; A. 
Stevens, Applied Geography, 

Magpie, a name for trees of the gemus Acer, 
nut. ord. Aceraccfl? or Sapinducca'* '^>eeuliar to 
the northern and temperate parts of the globe. 
AlKHit fifty sfieeies are known, distributed 
through Europe, North America, and different 
parts of Asia. They arc small or largo trees* with 
u sweetish, rarely milky, sap* up|x>8ite, deciduous, 
simple, UKtially IoIkmI leaves, and axillary und 
teriiiirial ruceiiios or <x>ryiid>s of siimll greenish 
dowers. Two N|>c<‘ies urc common in Britain, 
the great maple, often inihcuUcd sycamore (A, 
Psrudo-ptatdnus), and the cxmunori iiiuplc (.1. 
rampestre). The wimkI of the former is valuable 
for varkms pur|H)NeH, us for carving, turnery, 
imiKieal instriimentH, wckhIcii dishes, &e. Another 
weibknown N|»ceies is the Norway maple (.1. 
platanoidcs), oflen planted in llritairi as an uriia- 



Maple (Affr (amtfMtrt) 

A, Male flower, s. Ovary and atamena. C, Fruit. 
D, Fruit opened* expoaing ared. 


menial tree. The wckkI of st'vcral American 
species ip also applied to various uses. Ttie sugar 
or rock maple (w4. succAartniim) is the most im¬ 
portant species; this yields maple-sugar, which 
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in many p|rtii of North America m an iniportanf 
artt4*lc of inainifiu*tim'. A tree of onlhmry 
Hiae wni yield from 15 to m of 

yearly, fn>in which arc made from a to 4 lb. of 
sugar. The kiitdted parts of Uie sugiir-iuapic 
ftimisli Uie pn^tly In'rd's-ryr mapk of eabiiul- 
mukere. Some otlicr American species arc the 
white maple (.d. dosj/fYirpum), the red or Kwainp 
maple (/f. ruhrutn), the strijied maple or iiiikmc 
wood (A. peniisylvanicHm), the mountain maple 
{A, Hpicatum)t the vine maple {A. rireinohim), 
and Uie large-leaved maple {A, macwphyUwn). 

Mftqula (Kr.). or Macchla (U.). a kind of 
dense, low, Kcnibby forest, mmpoBed of u great 
variety of Khridm and small trewi with leathery, 
usually entire, evergr#*en lein'es, ehuracterisUo of 
the Meiliterruneun lands with ewA, moist wintere, 
and hot, dry summers. It is seen to inTfeetion In 
Corsiea. The same sort of vegetation rtviirs in 
otlicr countries with u similar eliinate, such os 
Uic Tape, t'aliforniu (‘ehuppund'), t'liile, and 
tVwteni Australia. 

Mar'abou-stork, the iiame given to tw'o 
speeies of storks, the delitiile while fealliers 
liciieuUi the wing and tail of wliieh form the 
beautiful ami ornamental muralKiii-reathera, 
One siK'<‘ies is a nutivi* of West Africa 
h7«jir cruntenifrr): another is emiimon in India, 
where it is gem*r,*illy i alle<l the adjuinnt (<|.v.). 

Mar'abouts, or Marabuta, aimmg the li<T- 
bers of Sort hern .Africii a sort of miirits or sor¬ 
cerers, who are held in high cstimutiim, and who 
i-xereise in h 4 me villages a d<*s|M»lie authority. 
They distrilniU^ umiilets, afreet U\ work mirat les. 
and uit' thought to extTcist* the gift of prophecy. 
Among the Hili more than nmong the more 
Arubici/'d lIcrlM'iN (.Ichula) the Koranic do<‘> 
trfhe ar precepts arc only noniiit.illy cinhraf*<s|. 
and tla is 11 multitudinous array of marub<Hiis. 

- 'I'ne «»«»fne Muraljoiits is als<» u.h<*<I as fsitiivah’nt 
*A .Ali.o /avot'^s (q.v.). 

Maracaibo, the clticf s<‘.'i{Mfrt of Venezuela, 
provincial capita) of Ziilia, on the Hindi uniting 
the fty!o and ftiilf ut MaracailN#. 17ie harlwair 
is small and bad iK'tween 04*tolK*r and April. 
Coffis!*, ntbljer, ixhsiu, and sugar, with wane 
tinilM^r, hides, and orers. are <*x|s»rt4sl. There Is 
n wireless sbition. i'op. (t*stimaie«i), 

Tlie gran logo dc MaruisiilMi is u large Vcne/.tielan 
freshwater lagism ISO miliM long, conneeted by 
a&tniit with the Gulf of MaraeqiUk (or Venc/.iiela), 
an ami of the <!aribbc*an« The gulf was diMSivensI 
by Ojeda ui 1409, and, from the hoUMC4 c^f the 
indigenous |K>pulation lM*ing built on piUsi, be 
named the district VenecueU (Little Venice). 

Marajo, or Johannea, an island of I*arA, 
Brazil, formed by the estuaries of the Amazon 
and Variii (Tocantins); length, IfMI miles; breadth, 
125 miles. Jiublicr is yicklrd. 

MaranhAo^ a maritime state of N«irih- 


Hnstern Brazil, lioiinded hy the Bix’eni Giinipy, 
Banialiybu, and the Middle l*ur4 (Toeantiiis), 
It IK |)urtly ulToit'steil. well watered, and prodiiet^a 
VHiiilln. iolmet'o, cotton, Hiignr, limtM'r, chopper, 
and gold. Sito Liii/I n the capital. Area, 177,515 
sq. iiiilvH; |Mip. (1U*J0), 55:1,050. 

Maranta'cett« nn order of endogenous plants, 
growing in tmpieui countries; called also Cmi- 
natrtr. They are )M'rrrmlrtl herlM witli fibmiui 
riHits or fleshy cn^qdng rliizotiuHi, alternate 
siinple Icavra with Nbeuthing footstalks, and 
irn*gular rainMiiose or pnnlrlod flowers. The 
f.VFic-g^^nus is Marantii (arrowroot). 

Marat (md-rU), .loan Paul, one of the most 
radical IcndorH of the French UevohiUon. bom 
near Neiifch&M 174-1, died 170!), He stiidicil 
miHlieinc at Faris, and pn*viouM to 1780 hail 
many years in Imvol, visiting Ixindon, 
bMinburgli, Dublin, Amsterdam. The floit 
breath of tlie Itevolution, hoM'exer, brought him 
to the front, and when Dimton iiiNtituted the 
club of the (■nrdt'liera, Murat iHM'ume Uic editor 
of the PulttinAe i’aristVn, ladler known under 
its later title J/Ami du IVii/de, which was again 
ehuiiged to the Journal de la H/publitptr Fran- 
fttiir, t\ Joiinial which was the organ of that 
fRM'icly, utid WMMi lieeiinie the oriu’le of the inidi. 
It early advocated the most extreme mciiM4in*s, 
and the tone Ihmuhik* more Ajrioiis os Murat v\ ; i 
inllameil by the prosi'i'ui t<»ns of the auUioritir-t. 
His |m|M!r was isHued Tmm various places of c(»n- 
ei‘almeiit until lOth Aug., 1702, after which 
he t4K)k his utttl at thi* ('ommiine, and pluyeil a 
Iciuiing part, in the asMaNHitiaiions of Siqit., 170‘i. 
lie was a incmU^r of the t%>mniiUee of I'ublie 
Safety, and of Uie Convention, when* tieiicrul 
Dumoiiriez and the (bronUists, who endeavoun*d 
at Unit to prevent Ids taking his seat, were the 
K|K‘ciul ohjecU <»f his altot'k. 'ITie I'StiibliHlimoiit 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and of Uk^ 
riiitu*e for arresting the Htispt'cied, was uduptc^d 
<111 his motions. On the ufiproiieh of Hist May, iis 
pnsiident of the darxibhi Club lie signed nn 
acldress inNligating the |H‘op|e to an inNMricctif*ii, 
luid to iiiusNiuTe all tmitiirs. For this Murat wim 
delivered over hi the revolutionary tribtinii], 
which ucquittcfl him; and the iHxiple receiv(<<t 
him in triumph and coveriMl him with wnraihs. 
He was oMiMainaU^I shortly Hru*.r by ('harlot U* 
C'orday. His n'tiiuins were cleposiU^d In the 
Fanthenn with national honours, but were sub¬ 
sequently n^mov4xL --(T. K, B. Box, Jean Paul 
Atarai: U»e Pefiple*H Frimd, 

Marttthl (mn-riU'h^), a litngiioge of India, 
ekMely allied to Sanskrit and written in the 
Sanskrit character. It is Uic vernacular of 
some sixteen millmns of |ieoplc, nioslty in the 
North-West l>ce<*aii. It is dividr^l Into two great 
groups, the Konkuni, and the Dokhiirii, and 
csmiprisisi several diah*cts. S<*<* India. 
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Mar'athon« a villas of ancient Creeoc» in 
Atticu, filMHit 20 iriilcR north-cnitt of AUienn. 
It WHN Kituatcd (pn»bnl)ly on the aitc of the 
nHKiern Vrarui) on a plain which extenflfi for 
niHMit 0 inik'K alotij; Ihi* NC‘u>Mhore, with 11 breadth 
of from i j to .*i inilcN. It Im fuinoiM for the over* 
throw of the PentianH by the Athenians under 
Miltiadcfl, 41KI ii.c. 

MarattiaccsB, the principal family of 
Kusporuntfiatc Kcnis (q.v.)> coinprlNirif; ulMuit 
twenty-live KpccicH of tmpi<*til ferns, with kIoiiI, 
fleshy steniN, and larf^c, leathery, usually pinnate 
IcuvcH. Tin* H|H>rangia, generally uiiltol into 
groups, are bulky and nuincmus, and the pro- 
thalliiH is also stouter and longer-livcnl than that 
of ordinary ferns. (!hicf genera: Angioptoris, 
Daniea, Marattia, Psaronius (fossil). 

Marble, the name given to ec^rtuin vnrietii*s 
of liiiiestone which sliow iirimmerital charaeters 
when iKilished, and which, l>oth from their 
durahility and the beauty of the tints <»r many 
of them, have at all periods of the world iKen 
greatly in r€M|uest for purposes of art or orna¬ 
ment. White statuary inurhlc is a mass r»f pure 
granular erystuls of calciU*. Marbles have bt^'ii 
divided inlo many varieties, siielt as marblrn of 
a uniform colour^ eomprehending solely those 
whieli are either white or hluek; xutrirffatfd 
mnrhlfs, in wlueh the S|x»l8 and veins art* inter- 
la(*ed anti dispost^d without regtilnriiy; shrll 
inarhleH, in which the fossil shells prtn ide an 
(trnttiiientul feature; cipolUno marbles, w'hieh are 
veiiUHl with mica; and breecia marbles, whi(‘h are 
foririetl tif angular frfigiiierits of various marbles 
unitHl by a <*emenl of some tUffcrcuit t'olour. 
Illaek miirtiles are coloured by a siimll per- 
rt'iitugo of earlNui; red by iron hydrt)xide; and 
grt*cti by chlorite, green mica, or, in some huntl- 
stime eNumples, by scr}H‘ntine. Hy nn.'iV/ur 
marbles is tintlersItKKl those kinds made use of 
by tlie ancients, the quarries of which have in 
tM*\'<*rat castes bt^en rtsiptuu^d by niotlcrn enter¬ 
prise. Tlu^se include Parian marble, Peritelie 
iiiurlile, f'arrara marble, rosso antico, gitUh 
tmlira. verde anlieo, &e. 

Marburg, a town of llesse-Nossau, Germany, 
on the l.uhn. Among Its buildings are tiu* 
thirtcrntti-ceiitttry castle of the Landgraves of 
1U*ssc, the iiniveTsity (1527), anePthe ehnreh of 
St. KU/.ul)eth, built by the Teutonic Knights. 
Pop. 2n,(MH). 

Marburg, a town of Styrin, Yugn-Slavia, on 
tlie Drnve. There Is a sixlecmtli-oenttiiy cathe¬ 
dral, and a bishop's palace. Railway mlling- 
HtiH'k uiMt IxKits ore manufactured; trade is 
giMHl In wine and agricultural produee. Pop. 
2H.0<HK 

Mar'caalte, orthorlKMnblc iron pyrites or 
bisulphide of inm. It fat of a paler colour than 
<inlinary iron pyrites^ the cubic pyrite Iteing 


nearly of the colour of tin, as is seen when It is 
<‘lefinod with hydrochloric acid. It aecomppses 
oil cx|K>sure to the atmosphere more readily tlmn 
pyrite, and fosaiJ remains replaced or inffllcii by 
it comnionly go to pieces in eoUeetions. 

Marcetlus, Marcus Plaudius, a lioinoii general, 
five times consul (222, 215, 214, 210, and 208 
B.C.); the first Roman who successfully en- 
cfiuntered Ifannibnl in the second Punic War; 
and the conquemr of .Syracuse (212 B.C.). He 
was kilk*f] in a skirmlsli with the Carthaginians 
in 208 ii.o. 

March, originally the first month of the 
iiomim year. Till the adoption of the new style 
in Knglund (17.52), the 2.5lh of 5fureh W'os the 
first day of the legal year; hence .Tamrnry, 
Pebruary, and the find twenty-four days of 
March have IVoquently two years appended, as 
Ist .lanuury, 170J, or 1701-2. Si’Otland adopted 
Jaminr}' os the first month of the year in 1500. 

Marchantlales, a family of Liverworts, dig- 
linginshed by the flat, kiln'd tliulkis, usually 
fleshy and with eotnpliented internal Rtriietims 
ami the sesKile or Kliortly-stalked capsule, which 
hursts irregularly. Tlie type-genus is Miirehuntin; 
A/. iHiUpnorpha is n very eormmm plant. 

Marches, the frontiers or hounitaries of n 
territory. The term is most familiar as applied 
to the iMninduries between Kriglaud and Wales, 
and Kngland and Sr'otlaml. l"he latter vrere* 
divided into three fiortkms, the wcsteni, the 
eastern, and the middle mar<'hes, each of which 
had courts |H*euliar to itself, and a kind of 
president or govenair, who was cnlleti Warden 
of the Marches. What is known as riditig the 
marches is u practice still observe<l oe<*nsionally 
in some of the burghs (if Scotland, the original 
objiH't lielng to preserve ii: the memory of Itfie 
inhabitants the limits of their property. In 
obscr\*ing this pnictiee the magistrates and chief 
men of the town, iiuainted on liorM'baek, ride in 
prrx'ession oliuig the iKiuiidaries of the town 
propc'iiy, and |M*rfonn various ceremonies. 

Marches, a maritime eompartimento of 
North-Kastern Italy, lying Ijctwcen the Apen- 
tiines and the Adriulie, and comprising the 
pnivinees of Pesaro c tJrbino, Ano<iaa, Maeerata, 
and As<*oli Piecno. Formerly a Pa;>nJ ]K)sscssioii, 
Marches was annexed to Italy by Victor Km- 
mntuiel (1800). Area, 8741 sq. miles; pop. 
(estiinated), 1,183,205. 

Mar'eion, the founder of an ascetic Gnostic 
sect, called after him Marcionltes, was bom at 
Sinope about the beginning of the second century 
of our era, his father being Bishop of Sinope. He 
went to Rome about a.d. 140, and founded a 
system which assumed the existence of three 
original principles— the supreme and invisible, 
whom Mari'km called the Good; the visible God, 
the Creator; and the Devil, or iwrfaaps matter. 
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the source of evil. Marcion could not percei\*c 
in jiature.*or in the Old Testament, the same 
Iq^'e which was in the the Oosih^I <»r Christ. He 
accordingly made the Creator, Uic Ood nf the 
Old Tcstjuiicnt, the author of Kiiffering. .Tcsiik 
was not the Mrasiuh proitdscHl by this Udng, but 
the Son of tiic unseen (^od, who t4xtk the fonii, 
but not the substance of man. Marcion denknl 
ih% rcsurreidion of the l)ody: he eondeinntHl 
marriage, thinking it wrong to increase a riux* 
born in subjection to the harsh nile of the 
Creator. lie was vigomuKly atta<'ke<l by Tcr- 
tullian and others, but his seel laKlod for Kcveral 
centuries. 

Marcoman'nl, or MarkomannI, the name 
of an ancient German tribe or tribal league, 
apparently originally nian'hinen or borderers on 
tlie Uheiiish frontier. They subscsiueidly 
migrated east, disphu^cd the HoH from llu^lr 
territory (the modern noherniu), and under their 
king, Murobodiius, formed a great M:ir<*omannie 
oonfedemey to hinder tlie extension of ilie 
Homan power beyond Pannoniu. Ih'ing de¬ 
fecated, however, by a rival eeinfetleraev e<nn- 
]Kmed of the CheniHei aiul llu'lr uHicb. they 
t'litercd into more or Jess frit'udly relations with 
Home until the time <if Doiiiilian. whom they do- 
('ea*/d. Trajan and lladrinii kept them in ebeek, 
hot in A.n. l(»t» they invadecl i*Hnnoniii, and 
fiieiieed titehmg .tfr/rromnan/r liVfr. Anrelins 
d}< >' *hrin hue};, and (oininodus |itireliase<l 

pet*' nil them, but tliry <‘ontiniied to make 
inro.’itU do Hlmdiii nnd Ntiruuni, aiiel in the 
reii»» Aurelian penetraled Italy as far us 
A.*' and t*veii threat«Mied Ibniie itself. 

^ er that, however, thi'V praetieully puss out 
of *')story, 

•Vnrco'nl, Giigliclrno, inventor of a pnwlh'al 
system .f wirelesM telegraphy, was liorii at 
Bologna 1874, his mother I>oing an Irishwoman, 
nnd was edueatc<i at i.<'ghorn and at. Hologrui 
IJuiversify. After ex|HTiiiirnting at Hologna, in 
1809 he established w'ireless roiiniiuiijration 
across the (’Uannel, between ICngland and Fran(‘i^ 
In 1001 he establlKhcfl eorfnnunh'ation la'lwmi 
Cornwall and St. .lohn's, Newfoiindlund (2100 
miles), in 1002 lietween haigland and Camnla, 
and in the same year tKaw(*(*ii Kiiglaml and tlie 
United Similes. Mis system is now used by 
Lloyd's and the priiieipal shipping cijnipanies, 
by the British and Italian Admiralties, and at 
various land stations. In I004 the Cwfiard/iwri7i/ 
Bullrtin, the tlrst (wt^un daily newspaper, was 
published on the Cftmj»nnittt and other liners 
have followed suit. Matitmi shared the NoIjcI 
f*ri*e for ph>’sie8 in I1M)0, 

Mardio'f a town of Kurdistan, Asia Minor, 
50 miles s.8,k. of nhirbckf, on the slo|>eii <»f a 
castle-eixmned hill. It has hazonrs ami khims. 
Pop. 25,000. 


Maremma, n coastal marsh area of Tuscany. 
Italy, extending along the Tyrrhenian seaboa^ 
frtan tVolna to OrlH'tetlo, nnd inlaiwt fnr 15 3KI 
mile's. Aneienlly it was dnunixl hy imdergrtmiid 
ehiuiiiels whi<'h fell into disreimir, and itu>dcm 
atteiiipis to iiiipnivo the district have met 
with slight siK'cesN. 

Marengo, a village of Alcasandria, North 
Italy, where NafKilism defealeil the Aiistrinns 
under MetoN, 14t.li .lime, IfMHl. Ah a <!f)nsrqucnt« 
North Italy W'os mUxl to Frants*. 

Maro'a I'all (IlippOrtK), h giuius of planta 
with whorled narrow leaves and small Incon- 
hpicuoiiH flowers set in their axils. They are 
n<piidie nr marsh plants. //, eufforfs is common 
in (■rent llritain. 

Margam. tin urban district of Glamorgan¬ 
shire, Wales, II eoal-inining eenlrt*, near AWravon, 
It hiw n’lnains of ii Clstertdan abbey founded In 
1147. Pop. (1021), 17.78(1. 

Margaret, Queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the daughter of WiUdemnr IV, King of 
Denmark, Uini at ('o)>eiihiigen In 18.Vt, died In 
1412. She was iiiitrrfeil to lliuikon VI, King of 
Norway, in KKUt. The death of her husband in 
11180 pliiri*<l Nonvuy In her hamls; that of her 
son Olaf in 1!W7 enabled her to secure the thrrme 
of Denmark, to whieli she hud previously broiight 
alsMit his election; nnd after defeating Allw t', 
the Swedish king, she also obtidnefl posNes**t.>o 
of the throne <if Sweden .She. endcavouml to 
ptu(*e the union of tike three kingdoms on a 
lierrnanent biiHis by the eelebrated Acft of Onion, 
or I'reuly of Kalmar (131)7), nnd niisetl herself 
to a degree* of pow*er then uneqimlliMt in Kiiro|H* 
from the time of ('harlernagiie, 

Margaret, the daughter of ICflward, nnd elder 
sister of ICiulgur /Kiheling, after the Norman 
<'<m(|iiest t4M>k refuge with her brother at the 
(iMirt of Miileohii ('imtnore of Sridliind, whom 
she sluirily afterwards married. She is said to 
have in1rfidiii*rfl into Seed land the higher rniltiirc 
of the Knglish <*ourf, and to have effeeted many 
refunns in the Sixdllsli Church. She died In 1U03. 
Her daughter Matilda married Henry I. 

Margaret, known us Marram of AngimUme., 
sister to Francis I of France, was ls>m nt An- 
gmilCme in 1402, df(*d in 1540. She was brought 
up at the court tif Ixiiiis XII, and murrieil tiu^ 
due d'AIcn^n in 1500, liccarne a widow in 
1525, and fn 1527 was csfiouscd to Ifenri d'AI- 
brrt, oomto dc BAum and titular King of Navarro, 
Frcmi this time she resided at B^am, itssistlng 
In the development of the resources of the small 
kingdom, and making It a mitre of liberal 
Influence, Many Protestants tor»k refuge in licr 
tcTritorics; and her name is elosely linked with 
those of Rabelais, Dolct, Mand, and the lending 
men of the f>eriod. She herself )KissffsserI nr» 
onlinary cultiin*, Uung eredite<l with a know- 
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of «ix »n«J thi* authonsliip of 

Hfvi'ral works, of which the chirf were: 
Mirmr dr Ctimr priiilcsl in 1553 and 

(siridciitncil hy llic SortM>iim‘ for iU I'roUsilnnt 
Ictirleiirifsi; the UfpUuHfrm, a fsillcction of luj«*» 
ill iiiiitittion of the Drramrrtm of lhM'ea<*t‘it), and 
limt prifitcsl in 1551); and a <s>IIe(*tioii of ixaaiis 
piihlwtKsl ill 15i7 under the title fif Marjiueritrs 
tie la Maffiurrile tlrn prinrrHiteH, She k*ft one 
child, .leuniie d’AHiret, uflerwardM mother of 
Henry IV, i*f. M. (J. V’aweett, Vive FnmoHH 
t'rmchicfmen, 

Maritaret of Anjou, dauifhter of Iteni!^ of 
Anjou and Pnivenee, titular Kin^ of Sieily, was 
lH>rn in l^orraine in t•UtO, and dnsl in IlM:;. She 
married Hiairy VI of Knglaml in M-t5, 'I'he 
king^N weakness |{uvc Heo[M! for her aiiihition, 
and her |K>wer tadn^ contestcil hy tla! Duke of 
Yi»rk, a elainiant of the throne hy an elder line, 
the protriud(*il Wan* of the Hosi's eomineneerl. 
At llmt vietorioiiK, mIu; w:u* afterwards eoiopelhsl 
to llee to Seotland, iait ruisifijt an army in the 
mirth, she seeiirtsl, t>y the ImttUw of Wakefield 
(I'UUI) and St. AlhaiiN (14(11), the death <if York 
nml tha release of the kin)(. I ler army, however, 
was N<Min afterwards unnihilaUsI nt Tow'toii 
(Itni), and Kdwnitl (IV), the son of the laU? 
J)iike of >'ork, was d4*elart*tl kin|(. She siie- 
mshnl in otitiiinini; ussistaii<>e from liOiiis XI 
of Kraiin*, Knit was ntun* more defeuti'd, and 
t4Mik rt'fuK*? in Kranee. Warwiek then iKX'ume 
etiihriiiled with the y«Min^ kin^, and deUTmiii<*d 
to ri'plaet* Henry on the tlirone. hUiw'anI was 
ill turn ohli^ctsl hi eseuiic to the Continent, Imt, 
ohfuininK luwistunee fnim the Duke of liurKUiidy, 
nlunied and defeuteil Warwick at Hamel (1471). 
Murtcaret, <‘oIte(iinf{ her partisans, foU|{ht tiie 
huttle of Tew'kestiur>' (1471), hut was totally 
<lefeated. She ami her son were inatle prisoners, 
Hinl the latttT wiis killed. Henry sism after died 
or was iiiurdcn*d in the Tower, and Mar^ari't 
itNuaiiMHl in prison four years. Ijouis XI ran- 
som«*tl her for 50,000 erowiis. 

Mar'ftttrine. OU*oiuarKarine, or iiiartfurine, is 
its<'<l as a sulwtitiite for mirinal <liiirv hiitter. 
The belter varieties usually have * uhsi oil' as 
their base, and hirin a fiHid of ver>* ^mmI quality. 

Hiitter fat is a mixture of the |{ly«*erides of 
«ileii\ sitMirie, i>alniitie, luurie, nial other neitls. 
(A glyt'criilc is a eheiiiieal coinbiimtion of a fatty 
neki and glyeerul.) Since the same glyecndea 
are (mment in other fats and fatty oils, a produet 
ean is^ umde closely rmeinbiinff butter, ph>'ai- 
eully, eheiuimlly, and in flavour, from siib- 
stonttii outside the pruvinoe of the dairy. 
The iM'st fat is removed from newly kill^ 
oxen c»r sheep, washed to n^movo bK>od, Ae., 
ehUleil cpiiekly in ire-watc*r« finely slirediled anil 
n'mleri'*!, i.e. ineltctl with a little water uiid 
sodium enrUmute nt ilie lowest (ipasible tem¬ 


perature, usually Ijetw'een 65^ to (W® C, The 
pHsinel, eutliMl J^rmirr is uitoaeiff to solidify 
for twenty-four hours, when it m hydraiiUAdly 
pressi'd. and the Hoft oil obtained is * oluo oil * 
or * iileopahiiilin \ the yield Iwing 50 to 00 per 
<*(‘111 on the fat. Oil-refining can be mi carded 
<iiit tliut a eolouriess ami iusteliMi oil is obtained, 
which limy tJierefore lie easily coloured and 
tla^*ou^ed us di'sinxl. * 

Twenty-four gallons of sepurntefl paNteuri/e*! 
milk ('ontainintt a hiitter * htarter \ which is a 
eullurt* carefully prepaml in the tiaeteriolof{ieal 
lafsiratory, is mixed with enoujth ol<s> oil to 
i{ive one thousand pounds of nmrftarine. For 
the highest r|tmliiM's, 10 fsrr cent ert^ninery butter, 
or ercam, may Ik* mldefl. ( hiirritiij; tuk(*s one 
hour, and is tlone at a teiii|K‘rature of k’O'' to 
45’ the Itiwer temiKralure prm'rvin^ the 
flavour and thus ifivinj; a better prcHluet. In 
this way the Niil ' is ^hi ii tla* smell and taste 
of butter. A<‘<‘ordin )2 to the ^ruile d<*Kired. 
neutral hinl, (steo-nut oil (the substitute for 
butter used by ve|(*‘tarians). eotloo-sred, earth- 
nut. palm kernel, H(*s:ime. r»r other oils may Ik* 
laidett, the proportions <lep«-iidin^r uptai the (h*sti- 
nathm of the prcNlin-t more ohsi mi for a warm 
climate, moie luiitral lard for a eold elinuiU*. 
For preparing lard, (lie perfectly frt'sh leaf 
of the pi^ is rt'itdered be(we<'ii ‘id' to .#0'' i'., 
producing best quality la'iitral Itinl with alMUit 
0‘*J5 |M'r <s‘nt free latt> acid, 'riiis lard is iiie<»r' 
|Niriite<t with the oU*o oil. milk. Ac. 

During; the elinmini/. laseiii and milk-sij^ar 
may In* ad<led to (‘onf< ? (he piitpertM-s of hrov.n- 
and frothirijt. its bti does wfitri melted. 

* Klaine a priMiiiet fr. yolk of nuiv 

also be udilcd. The ehiiri. -d Mii\tnr<' is rim in 
a very thin Mrcam iHtwt'en two lar^i* dnt^is 
n*volv}n); in the .snme direetimi, s<‘t el«me to- 
Itether, ami interually etMiled tit - IO' C. In 
this w'uv all in}credietd^ aie retained, the mar- 
If.iriiie is set, and a imifonn ttav<iur and texture 
is obtained. The mar^ariiii* is s<*raiK'il from the 
dnmis, allowed to ri|H*n, kneaded to ({et rid of 
e\e(*ss w ater and obliiin uiiiformitv. At an earlier 
sta^i*. salt and I'oloiiriiig matter may or may not 
have Ihh*u aiidiKl. These help to give the pro- 
«luet the flavour and np}>raninre of butter. The 
same colouring miitU'r as that used l>y dairymen 
for butter in employed, vir,. unnatto dis8olv<*<j in 
vegetul>le oil, extract of carrot or marigold, turs 
meric and alum. Ac. Sometimes an ozo dye is 
us(*d, but a vegetable dye is considered l»etU*r. 
The margarine is then moulded and |»aek(Hl for 
tnarlM*t« 

As a fiKNl, some hold Uint margarine b scarcely 
inferior to butter; but others deny this, Insisting 
on the |>animount iniiKirtaiux! of the vitonunes 
w hieh offe preM*nt in normal butter fat but not 
ill margarine. 
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Margarl'tSf a Caribbean island, separated by 
the Strailiiif Margarita fitmi Vcncaueiap to which 
it tielongs. It is mountainous (Macanao, 44t>0 
The Margarita littoral » a Caribbean 
\ pearl-flshery. La Asuiieibn (tM>p. !UKN>) is the 
\ capital, hut the harbour oim] town an; in great 

C rt ruinous. Catnjmtar is the chief }>ort. M;w* 
rita was diiie»\'ei^ by Cohmibus (1498)» and 

P tow the main constituent of the insular state 
Nuc\'a Kttpurta ((|.v.). I’op. about 50.<M.K). 

' * Mar'gate. a iiumiei|ml bori.uigh and watering- 
place. Isle of Thum*t, Kent. Kngland. servcil by 
Suuth-Kasfem Sc i'hathuin linilwtiy and in 
fcamboat (*oiiinuinieHtion with liondon. for 
ihoMi inhabitiinis it forms a favourite resort. 
I has H eurioiis grotto, cliseovereti in INilT, and 
^nny aiuusemenU. Margate was luueh damaged 

f ’ (icriuim air-craft during the Kiiro|K*an War. 
»p. (1021). 40.-175. 

i Mar^gay, an Aiuericnn uniiuul of the ent kind. 
mt Ffliit which ranges from Mexico to 

^ragnay. It is nlxMil the size of the doiiH*stio 
jj|t, iik of a pitic'fiiwn <*ol(»ur« with biin^k bands 
lip tlic fore-parts, and U'liparddikc S}M}ts on the 
linU-parts and on the iiuig bushy tail. It has 
g'cn itoriiesljeated and made very iisef\il In 
pt-killing. 

^ Marghtlan, a town of h'erghana, TiirklKtan^ 
jjtuKsian I ent ml Asia. Silk and w<Killen gij^als 
^ inuniifa4iiired, Margintaii is the tnidilionul 
|uriubplac<^ of Alexander the («mat. Cup. 
fil,320. Niue ifulrs Koiilb is Novo Margliilari, 
I Euro|>euivstylc city, uml luaidnal capital of 
lie pr(»vine«;. Cop. about 12,(Mg). 

hfar'grave (iJer.. markfiraj^ <*nunt i»f the 
murk), originallv a 4‘4»i*imancler csitrusted w'llh 
Uic pndeetioii of c aiarfr, or eoiiiitry on the 
fi^aitier. Tbr inaigraies aerpiircd the mnk of 
prburs, and stoiNl b<(w*<rn counts and dukes 
in the former (•ermnii Kmpirr.. 

Maria 'Iliercaa, tbunai of Hungary and 
lioht'triia. Arrhduetu'ss of Austria, uiid Krnpr«?ss 
of (aerrniiny. daughter of tJie Kiii|KTor Charles VI. 
was iK»rn at Vhnna 1717. and died I7d(t. Jn 
]7tlfl she tmirrieri Francis St<*phcn. duo de ].or* 
mine. On the death of her father in 174(1 slic 
ascended the throne of llungary. lloliernia. iumI 
Austria, and a little later declared her litisband 
joint ruler. Her accession was in occfirduni'c 
with ilie Prfiginutic S^UKiion. but her claims 
were at once <*unt<s(tcd. (Sec AwKhia^llungary*) 
During tile time of )>eacc wiiich followed Uic 
Treaty of Aix-laA'ha|)ctle (174rt). Maria Theresa, 
with tlic aid of h<T liusbMid and the nilnUtcr 
Kaunits, made great financial reforms; agrieui* 
ture. manufactures, and commerce flourished, 
the national revenue greatly Increased, and the 
burdens were diminished, Tt»e Seven Years* 
War once again mluccd* Austria to a state of 
great exhaustion and destitution. Of the six* 
VOL. VII. 


teen children which she bore to the emperor ten 
survived her. one of whom was the unfortunate 
Marie AnUiinette.— RinuooRAFifY: M. Moffott, 
Maria TArresa; »T. F. Bright, Aforfo TAmrsa. 

Marie Antoinette (An-lw'A-net; Marie An¬ 
toinette Joseph Jeanne dr lx>rraine), Areb- 
duehciM of Austrln and Queen of Kranee, the 
youngest daughter of the Kni|ieror Fronds 1 
iuhI of Alaria Theresa, was bom at Vienna 3nd 
Nov.. 1755; gulllotimNi at Paris Ifllh Oct,, ITfiil. 
Marrki! at the age of flficeii to the Dauphin, 
afterwards l^nils XVI. her inanncm were ill* 
BtiiliMl to the French court, and she made many 
l^owerfiil eiieniU^ by her ocmienipt h»r iU oere- 
moiiies. The ufTnir of the diaimuid necklace, in 
wJiich file i*ardliial ls>uis de Hohan, Joseph 
Balsnino. comic de ttaglkwtro and tlte comtcsce 
dc Luinotte (q.v.) were Uks chief actors, cost a 
stigtnaon tier, and Uir canniUt subsccpiently laid 
every public disaster to her charge. There Is no 
doubt site liad great lnUu<uu*o over t.he king, and 
that site coa<ituntty opposed all measures of 
rc*fomi. The enthusiastic rcoerition given her at 
the guimls* ball at Versailles on 1st Oct., 1789, 
raiseil t ho gentrnil liutlgnutlon to the highest pitch, 
luut was fitlloweil in a few days by the hisurreo- 
tinn of women, and the atUiek on VersaUlee. 
AVhen prncaleully a prisoner in the Tulkiries, 
it wfw the queen who advised the disastnuja 
flight of the r(»yal fondly (June, 1791), On KMJi 
Aug., 1793, she heard b^tr buatwnd*a deposition 
pronounetsl ijy Ute l^i.dalative Assembly, and 
a(xx)mpan{cd him to the Temple Prison, where 
in Jan., 17IMI, they were |»arted after I.ouls*s 
(‘onilenifUition by the ('oiivcntion. In August 
she was r(*rnuvcd to the Coneiergerir*; and in 
Oct4)b<*r she was eharged liefore Uic levoluUonary 
tribiiniiJ with having dissliiatnl Uic fltiaiuxw, 
exhausted the Treasury, <'ori«spoiidcrl with Uie 
foitdgn cueiidcs of France, and favour(«d the 
doiiU4itie hna of the country. She defended 
iterself vigorously, aiul heard Utc sentence of 
death pronoum^ with a calmness born of 
hopehwi resignation, wlib^h did not forsake her 
wiicn the sentence was carried out the following 
imiruing.»l)iauoaBACiiy: The best modem 
iKKiks are Pierre do Nolhae’s JMorle^/fnlofneffe 
Siauphine and Im Keim Marie^AnioitMe, 
(Tlie author Is <ionscrvat<ir at Veisaillcsi.) 

Marla de Medici (ma^rA de med'l-cbA), the 
daughter of Francis II of Tuscany, was bom In 
1573, and died In 1542. She nuirrled In KMIO 
Henry IV of France, On the assassination of 
Henry she became regent, but proved utterly 
InocMopetcat to rule. Her partiality lur unworthy 
fovoufit4ai caused her deposition and Imprison* 
ment. She escaped, and after wandering through 
several countries died In misery at Cologne. 

Marie Galattle, a French West Imliiin iMlaiid, 
one of the five dcpemiencies of Guadcloufie, It 
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pnirlitrcM Htigar, o(>ffco» tobacco, indigo, and 
cotton. The mime Marie rhilnnte in that of the 
Ahip of f'oliimbuft. who riiitc'ovcrcij Uic iaiand 
<1411:)). I'op. uImhiI 18 ,INK). 

Marie Loul&e, mccoiuI aife of Nut>«»lcoii I, 
Ixirn in died 1847, eKU*Mt daughter of the 

hiiiiiM^ror FruiK’iH 1 of AuHtria. Her marriage 
with Nii|Hiii^>ii t(M»k place in 1810 after the 
dlvfiree of .loHcphinc, and in 1811 nhc liore him 
a Mon. Aftt‘r his ovcrthrYiw nhe received in 1810 
the JhichicK of Furnia, Piacenza, and GuoKlulla, 
which Nhc governed till her dcutii. At NaiM)ln>rrH 
death she iiiiidc a morganatic marriage with her 
clifunlierlain. Count NcipjKTg. 

Marlenbad.or Marionake l4izne,Rincc imm 
nit inland wutcrtng-plot'e, formerly of Ihdicmia, 
AuHtriu, hut now of Czeeho-Slovukia. It waa 
oft.<*n viHil(*d by King Kdwanl Vll* Pop. ntK>ut 
CMMMI. 

Martenburg, a town of Kiut PnisHJa, on tlie 
N(»gat. There an* ruw-, cotton-, and flour-tnllla. 
Marienburg w'aa the Ht*ut of the Grand Muster 
of the Teutonic Ortler from UIOW. The town 
puMM’d to Poland In 1*157. The enormoiM cunIIc 
of the Knights is stitl extant. J*op. alxait 
I't.tNMK 

Mar'igold, a name of several composite 
plants. The fxmimon marigold (CttientHUa 
oJJU^iriMiii) in a native of France and c»f the more 
Noiithern parts of Kuro|K’. It is an annual, from 
1 to *2 fi'ct high, with large def‘p-yellnw flowers. 
It is UN prolifle ns any wml, iind w'us formerly 
usetl in liridhs and soiifMi, partly to give colour 
and partly ns nil aroinath* iM*nsoning. It had also 
many iiicdicinal virtium assigned to it. A mirnlier 
<»f Npeeu*H of this genus are indigenous to the 
Ca|M* of (haul no|)e. Tlie Ho-e4UI«‘<I African 
marigold and French marigold, common in 
fUnver iMinU'rs. are both Mexican s|XH«ii*s, and 
have brilliant flowers. They Ixdong to the genus 
Tug^tes. 'riic ('orn-mnrigohl is r/ir//sani!A^/ium 
Hrfiitum: the flg-marigold Is a 8t)ecics of Mrs- 
fmbrytmthrmum; the marsh-marigold Is Caitha 

jMiuHtrli, 

Marlnduque,' one of the Philippine iHlunds, 
diriH'tly south of Luzon, ami a division of the 
pnivinc'c of Taliuyns, Copra, rice, hemp, nml 
<*«K’(»-mitN, with some tol>ae(x>, are product, and 
rattle are raised. It is well wooded. Boae is the 
chief town. Area, 852 sq. miles; p8p. 55,00(K 

Marines, the name umxI to designate certain 
lMKiU*N of troops raised and organized for the 
dual piir|Mxir of serving elUter on shore or afloat 
cm ItiH M:ijc«fy*s fddps. In tlie*days when troo|Mi 
were raised us requlml for s|>ecJal campaigns or 
uiulertakings it did not much matter whether 
tht*y fought on land or at sea; in either cose it 
was largtdy a matter of hand-to-hand rnrounters, 
ntul iHHiies of trc*o|M were used Indiscriminately 
either on hind or on boanl ship. The ttnrt record 


of a body of troops being raised especially for 
the sea service is in IG04, when Chailbs TI—no 
doulit with the idea of somewhat increasing^||i 
standing unity while at the same time 4iooa- 
winking the Parliunient by calling it a sea-regi- 
iiicrit -g^vc orders for tiie embodiment of * 
Duke of York and Albany's Maritime Regiment 
of Foot*, to consist of 1200 Muiid soldiers*. 
This maritime regiment was first dressed *in 
yellow coats with scarlet breeches and stockings, 
but this uniform was very soon changed to scar¬ 
let coats, lininl yellow, with dark grty breeches. 

For the next ninety years the fate of the 
maritime regiments was identical with that of 
most id her regiments of the |>eri<Ml; that is to 
say, they were raised, disbanded, transferred to 
the line, or ruiscHl again us necessity arose. The 
present Ist Kost Lancashire, Ist Kast Surrey, 
and 1st Duke of Cornwairs Light Infantry uU 
started life os marine or maritime regiments. 
Then in 1755 it was decided to raise a iieritmiient 
force of iimrineH, which was to iHuisist of fifty 
eompuni(*s foniicf! into thri*c divisums, with 
heud-fpiarters at Chathani, Portsmouth, and 
Plymoiilh. The uiiifonii was red with white 
facings. Then*after, w'herevcr there was fighting 
or naval activity, the marines held their own, 
and in 1802, in rec*ognition of their servaTs, were 
di*sigimt(*<l * Royal * and their fui'ings altered 
from white to blue, remaining so to the prefK*nt 
<lay. In the follow'ing year certain artillery com- 
piiiiieN providisl by the Royal Artillery were 
nituehrd to the ef>rps, and in the 'flftii*s of lost 
is'iitury these were deflnlU'ly incorporated In 
the Royal Marines, which UH'ume m'parutid into 
twodistiiiet divisions, know'n as the Royal Marine 
Artillery and the Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
And so they remain, the unir(»nn Ix'ing blue in 
the fli>t and sc*jirlet in tlie scH'otid, in ea<*h ease 
with the Royal Murine budge, the *glol)e and 
laiin*] *, and the motto Prr Mare per Terratn, 
The Royal Marines an; ndministeretl by the 
Admiralty, and the ex|»eiise of the fon« is a 
charge n^nst the Admiralty vote. Men enlist 
for twelve years, with power to rc-engnge to 
complete twenty-one; selected men may be 
|)ennitted to continue to sen e Ix-yond twenty-one 
years. When serving ashore the Royal Marines 
are subject to the Army Art, when afloat to the 
Naval Dlsidpline Act. 

Mario, Giusepiie, Marquis di Candia, a famous 
tenor, liom at Turin In 1808. died 1883. In Paris 
in 18:i8, umler the assumed name of Mario, he 
accepted on appointment as first tenor of the 
opera, and a year later was aeeured for the 
itiUien. In 1838 he made his first 
oppearanee In Ixmdon, and for many seasons 
sutwequrntly divided his time between London, 
Paris, on^. Russia, lie took forcwell of the 
Ixmdon'stage in 1871, and retired to Paris, 
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aficrMrardfl Rome; but suboequenUy lost hi« 
larip fortune by speculation. 

•MariottUt Kdnie, a French iimtheumtlcian and 
naturA philoiM*|iher| bom In Burgundy 1020, 
died in 108*1. lie inncle many important dis- 
covrrini in hydrostatics uiul liydruiilK^. Sec 
BoyU*9 iAtw, 

Maritime Province, tlie geographical mmien* 
clotupc indicating proximity to the sea or ocean, 
e.g. the Maritime Proviiiecs of Canada—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Kdwiird 
Isluiul. The imme (Hums. Primorakttya OMnst) 
is |»artioiil»rly uppliid to the narrow Siberian 
eonstol twit extemling northwards to Ayiui 
from the Kon'o-Monehurian froiitiers. Tliere 
is ugruniUurf* in the tM)uth. and some gold and 
(Old. Khabarovsk is the eopiud, uiul VIndi- 
vostoek the }>ort. Area, 2<Mi,48tt stp miles; 
pop. (estimiitiHl), U:}2.000. 

Marlt'za (ancient Hcbrui). a river risiiig in 
the UhodofM; Mountains (Uulgiiria) and ilowing 
through Kostern Uoiimelhi, south-cuHt to Adriti- 
iu»|>le« where it iK'nds to the south-west, and 
fulls into the .Kgenn Seu by the liulf of Knos. 
It is over *UMi miles long, and navigable to 
AilriuiKjpIc, ulK»ut 100 miles from Its mouth. 

Mariupol, a sea|K>rt of hi^cuteriniMtav, Southern 
UuHsia, on the .Sea of Azov; the tcnnlniis of a 
branch of the Kharkuv-Togiuirog Railway. 
Cereals, coal, and linseed arc exported. Pop. 
about mainly Greeks. 

Ma'riut, Gaius, a Roman general, bom 1.*17 
B.r., of obscuire imrents, at tife village of CVrciilir, 
near Arpiiium, (IhhI in 80 u.c. He served with 
distinction ut Nuriiaiitia in 104 n.c. under Seiplo 
AfricaiiUK; was maiio tribune of the |xxiplc In 
lit), and n(^|utrcd much popularity by his oppo* 
Ktllxm to the ruiblf^. In 115 n.c. he was apiKdntml 
prador, and a year later pr(»pnctor of Sfuiiri, 
which he ckured of buiidltH; .be also increased 
his influence by his marriage with .lulia, the 
aunt of .luliiis Oamor. In 100 D.c. he aocom* 
ponied the Consul Q. Ca'cllius MoteUus As his 
lieutenant to the Jugurthine War. He brought 
this war and the war in Transalpine Gaul against 
the Teutons to a victorious close; and was 
chosen consul six times. On the outbreak of 
the war against Mithridates, Marius, who hod 
long been jealous of SuUa, endeavoured to de¬ 
prive him of his command, and in the struggle 
which followed was compelled tp flee from Italy. 
AfUT hairbreadth eseaiies he landed In Africa 
amid the mins of Carthage, and remained there 
until recalled by Cinna, who had headed a suo* 
oetsfril movement In Ids fhvour. In oom|iany 
with Cinna he marched against Rome, which 
was obliged to yield, the entry of Marius and 
his fbllowcts being attended with the massacre 
of most of his chief opponenta. On the ixim- 
pkrtlon of the term of Cinna's oonsulship he 


declared himself and Marius consuls, but the 
latter died seventeen days later at the age of 
sc\’cnty. -Cf« A. H. J« Grecxddge, Hhtory 

Marivaux (iuA-if-v6), Piern* rnrlet do I'lmiii- 
blaiti dc, French dmmntlo writer and noveUst, 
bom ut 1*ariH 4th Feb., 1A8H, died 12th Feb., 
1708. After writing Utrec or four novels and 
a series of articles of the tSpeefaHtr ty]H*, front 
1720 oiiwarils he prodiuxxl a large number of 
plays, the Iwst Inaug tike JSurprist (le VAmour 
(1722), 11u* Jcu dr F Amour rt du Uttaard (1780), 
uiul Faumra Cotifithotrea (I7;I7), They were 
churarterisiHi by a certain skilfully embroidered 
phrasing which gu\'c rise to the tcmi mari- 
mudoflf. Two uncompleted novels, Afurtunnf 
and the Payamt Parvenut contain much cx(*cl- 
lent work. He was mode un Academician in 
1780.—Jean Floury, Marivawe d k Mari* 
vaudage. 

Marjoram (Orig&num), a genus of plants of 
the nnt. ord. Labiatic. Tlic common marjoram 
(Grfgdnuiii vulgdrr)t a native of Britain, is a 
perennial under-shrub, growing among eotsie- 
wo(kI in ealoureous soils. The leaves are smalt 
and acute; the flowers reddish, lu eliist(*rcil 
spikes, Swc(*t marjoram (O. Mt^ordna) is a 
biennial, cultivated In gardens. As soon its it 
blossoifts it is cut Olid dried fur culinary uv, 
being emplo>'cd os a Mi'it.NOiiing. 

Mark (A.-Sax. man: Ucr. mark), a term for¬ 
merly used In England for a money of ik<!ouimt, 
find in some other coimtries for a coin. The 
English murk was two-thirds of £1 sfi^rling, or 
18«, 4d.; and the Scottish mark, or merit, was 
two-thirds of £1 Soots, or 18|d. sterling. In the 
coinage of Germany the mark wim, Indore the 
9Curo|>ean War, u coin of nearly the same value 
us the Kngllsh shilling. In 11122 It wim worth 
only a fraction of a ikcnny, A tnork banco used 
to lie a money of acxxMint in Hamburg cxjuul to 
nearly Is. fld. 

Mark, St., the Kvangelist, o^xxirdlng to the 
old ecclesiastical writers, the iN*rsoii known in 
the Ada the Aponttea os “ John, whose sur¬ 
name was Mark *' (Adat xii, 12, 25), ff»r many 
yean the companion of Paul and Peter on their 
journeys. His mother, Mary, was generally In 
the train of Jesus, and Mark was himself prenent 
at a part of the events whkth he relates In his 
gospel, and received his Informathm partly from 
eye-witnesses. A cousin of Barnaljos (Coh Iv, 10), 
he accompanied Paul and the former to Anllo(*h, 
Cyprus, and Perga in Pamphylia. He returned 
to Jerusalem, whence he afterwards went to 
Cyprus, and thence to Home. lie was the cause 
of the memorable * sharp oonteniion * between 
Paul and Bomalios. Of the close of his career 
oothing is known; otkd It is by no means certain 
even that the various passages, on which ih<* 
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Church luM boned the* bio^pbloa] notes ntready 
cited, uniformly refer to the Mime indivlduiii. 
See UonpelH. -(T, K. C. Jlurkitt, Tiu Gonprl //»e- 
tory awl flu TraasmiHNion, 

Markhsim, Sir CleineiitH HolKtrt, 
fjCugruplitT uikI truvelier, lK>ru dic^i Ihlil. 
I«kiucute<l at Wi^Htmiriiiter Sidiool, he was In tlic 
navy from iH-14 Ui after which he travelk*d 
in IVni, uiid publmtied Cusco and iAma (I860). 
In 1805-0 he viNlled Ct^ylon and India, and in 
]807*-8 neiHuiiiMinicd the Abywinlan expedition, 
an aeeoiint of which he wrote, lie was mode 
K.iMi. irt 1800, and held Hcvcral Covernniriit 
upliointiiKMitM, Other works of his are: Life of 
the Great Itord Fairfax^ Hkttch of the Uielortf of 
/Vrsfa, Peruvian Uafk^ The War hetivcen Peru 
and VhUe, and u Life of ColunibuB. 

Marl, n natural earthy milwtance, such as the 
* ehiilk iiiiirl \ essentially comiKMccI of eulelum 
eurlmimte and clay In various proixirtiuns. In 
Sfunc marls the aripllaceous ingredient Is com- 
imriilively siiiall, while in others It ulM>uiids, 
and furnishes the prcdonilniint chnnuden. The 
most geiieritl use of marl is to improve soils; 
the etUeureous matter serves to lighten heavy 
clays, while the argillaceous matter may be 
iiMitful in rendering sands more retentive of 
water. The quicker ac*tion and Hue division 
of slaked lime, which passes promptly into cal- 
cimii <’arlKmutc in the soil, has now generally 
led to ilH substitution for marl ns a ligliteiier of 
soils, uiitl for otlier purposes for which calcium 
curlsmatc is n^quired. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, 
V'.iiglish general and statesman, second son of 
•Sir VViiiMton (Imrchill, iMim at Ashe, In Devon- 
shin*. Ill 14150, dic^i Kith June, 1722. At Uie 
age of twelve he lie(*ume page to the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II), by whom at six- 
tei'ii he was appointed an ensign. He was 
pr(*H(*nt at the siege of Tnngicrs, and soon after 
Itls return rust* to the rank of captain, fn 1072 
he iu*oompanied the Duke of Moninoutli to 
uKNist Tiircame against the Dutch. At the siege 
of Muestricht he distingalshed himself so highly 
as to obtain the public tiumks of the King of 
Kraiu^tr. On his retirni to England he was made 
llcutciinut-iMiloiiel, and through the influence of 
his sister Arabella, mistress of the J[>uke of York, 
his advaurement was rapid. He had a regiment 
of dragiHms prrsonted to him. and strengthened 
his iiillticnce at iHmrt by his marrh^pi with Sarah 
Jcimtngs, oil attendant upon the princev after¬ 
wards Queen Anne. In 1682 be obtained the 
title of liord Churchill of Eyemouth, and a 
colonelcy in the guards. On the aooession of 
James II he was appointed Ambamador to 
PranoK\ and soon after his faturn was orsoted 
Baron Churchill of Sondridge, and ndnd to the 
rank of general. The same year he suppreiaed the 


rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. On the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange he jolmx! hiiq at 
Axiiiinstcr, and was reworded by the earldom ef 
MurllKirough, and the appointment of* com- 
muiHlcr-iii'i'hier of the English army in the Low 
Countries. The folknving year he served in Ire* 
land, where be reduced ('ork, Kinsale, and other 
places. In 1001 lie was suddenly dismlsai^ 
from all liis employments and committed c to 
the Tower on the charge of high treason, but 
soon oblained his release; though it ap))ears 
that the Hiispinons against him were not with¬ 
out foundation. On the death of Queen Mary 
he was imule u Privy C'oiiiieillor, and appointed 
governor to the young Duke of Gloucester; and 
in 1701 wiu) ert'aied by King William eonimonder- 
in-ehief of the English forces in Holland, and 
also Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the States- 
(General. Still greater honours awaited him on 
the aeeesskin of Queen Anne in 1702, when he 
WOK created cajdain-gcneitd of all the forces at 
home and abroad, and sent as pIeiii|Hitentiary to 
The Hague, where he was ulro made cuptain- 
gencrtil by the States. In the e^impaigii of the 
same year he drove the French out of Spanish 
Gucldcrs, and took IJ^ge and other towns, for 
which he was created Duke of Marlborough. 
In 1704 he stormed the French and Bavarian 
lines at Dtuiauw'drth, and in the same year, in 
conjunction with Prince Eugdne, gained the 
vietorj' of Blenheim over the Froneh and Bava¬ 
rians, headed by Marshal Tallard and the Elector 
of Bavaria, The nation testifled its gratitude by 
the gifts of the honour of Woodstoi'k and hundred 
of Wotlon, and erected Blenheim Palmv for him, 
one of the finest sents in ** *' kingdom. During 
the year 1705 he eondtii .J suec'essAil negotia¬ 
tions nt the courts of Berlin, Hanover, urid 
Venice, and the new ’^mperor, Joseph, presented 
him with the principality of MinUelheiiii. On 
the victory of Uumillies, 1706, a Bill was passed 
to settle his honours upon the male and female 
issue of his daughters. In the campaign of 1707 
his antagonist was the famous duo dc Ven* 
ddme, over whom he gained no advantage, and 
on his return, found tliat liis popularity at court 
was on the decline. In 1708, in conjunction 
with Prince £ug6nc, he gained the iuittlc of 
Oudenarde. In 1700 he defeated Marshal VUIars 
at Malptoquet, though at a cost 111 repaid by 
the capture of Mons. On the next visit of the 
duke to England he found that the duchess, by 
her great arrogance, had so disgusted the queen 
that a total breach had ensued. Eariy in 1710 
he returned to the army, and with Prince Eiig^ 
gahuMl another victory over Villan. During his 
absence a new ministry, hostile to himself, was 
chosen, and on his return hli oomnuuMl was 
taken finm him, and a prosecution oommenced 
against him for applying the public money to 
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private lyirpoaes. lie repaired Iti disgust to the 
Lasr Countries in 1712, but returned a short 
time^iefore the queen's death, and on the acces¬ 
sion of George I was reinstated in the supreme 
military command. Retiring fW>m all public 
employments, his mental facuHim gradually 
decay^, and he died at Windsor I^>dge, leaving 
fqifr daughters, who married into famUlea of tlie 
flfsbdistinction. His duchess, Sarah Jennings, 
born 1600, died 1744, has b«M almost equally 
celebrated for her boundless amliitlon and ax’arice. 
The only son of Uie Duke and Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough having died while young, the title fell 
to the descendants of one of their daughters, 
the wife of Charles Spencer, ICarl of Sumlcrlanil, 
who have assumed the name of C'hurohill.— 
Builiochapiiy: William Coxe, Metnoirs of the 
Shike of Marlixtrot4gHx G, K. 1), Saintshiiry, 
Mttrlhorotif^h; S. J. Keid, John mJ •VoroA, 
thtke and IhtrhritH of Mariboroufik, J. W* 
K«rlrscu€\ Tht /in7i«A Army, 

Marlborough, a municipal borough of Wilt¬ 
shire, Kikglaml, (»ii the Keiinot, scrvetl by the 
Midland ik SoiUh-Wcstcrn Joint and Great 
WeMc*rn liaihva^s. MarllMiroijgh Ofllcge (lOiJ) 
occupif*s (he Hite of a ('tiMtie built in the reign of 
Henry 1. ’Die town w;u» a royal demesne at Uu? 
time of tlic l)onK*bday survey, Top. (1021), 
411)2. 

Marlborough, a nortli-eustern maritime dis¬ 
trict. of South Inhind, New Zimland, drained by 
the T];]v*igai}lc Wairaii tliver and traversc^d by 
the K.>^touras (Moim* '**afitiHe-iiuku, 0462 f?et). 
Shecp'fM ining is exten^ ive; w'ool, tlmlx^r, tallow, 
and hMis are exported. Pieton, on an unn of 

, Mind, and Jlh iheini are the 
chief l \ t,. 16.070, 

' MitrU’ 0 niu*;h Ho. , bondon, royal resi- 
dei;i«% o A giirfieii of .f acres extent, on the sonUi 
hide «)f Pall Mall; (greeted by Sir (.'hrlKUiplier 
Wn*ii liclw'^n ITOO ami 1710 for the first Duke 
Oi MurllMiruugh. Thi* Iioijhc h'us purchased by 
the (;ovenuiuTit in 1617 ns a residence *f<»r the 
Princess Charlof tc and Prinoc Ixxipold <1617-61), 
|>4Uwed to Qiict‘n Adelaide (widow of Williiim IV) 
in 1HJ7, ami was sticts^sivcly the r(*Kideiiec of 
Ixdh ICtlwMJtl VI I uikI George V when Priiuxiv 
of Wales. In lOlu Queen Alexandra Unik up 
lier residence there. 

Marlowe, Chruttopher, P>nglish dramatist ami 
|>oct, was boro in Cantrrb|iry on 6th Feb., 
1564, and was killed in May, 1503, His father 
wras a sbi^eriiaker by trade. He was educaUxI 
at the King's Sc'hool, Canterbury, which be 
entered in 1578, and at Bcmrt C4>ll<^, i!aai- 
bridge (now (Virfiiis ChrJsti). He matriculated 
in 1581, took hLi h.a. degree In 1584, and hk 
UJi, in 1588. Francis Kelt, the ni^ivtlc, who 
was burnt for heresy In 1580, was a Fellow 
and tutor of Bcnct CoUqrc, and nmy (icrtiaps 


liave helpetf to devekqi Marlowe's attitude 
towards religion, an attitude often described 
as aUielsUcal, but probably merely unoonven- 
Uonal. It is l^cly that Marlowe went to I^ondon 
in 1586, and that soon after his arrival there he 
joined the Lon! Admiral's Company of Players. 
His career as a dramatist must have Iwgun soon 
after his career os an actor. Nothing dtdlnite is 
known about his life in London; It was rumoured 
that he was wild and licentious. Certainly he 
worked bard, for in six years he wrote six plays, 
four of which were great sucoestes on the sUge. 
He was criticised by Nash, and attacked by 
Greene and Gabriel Harvey; he numbered Sir 
Walter lialclgh and Tliomoa Walslngham among 
his Irieiids. He was killed at Deptford late in 
May, 1598, In 192.9 an American scliolar. Dr. 
Holson, brought to light In his Death of CArfo- 
topher Marhwf some valualile Infontmlion. Mar¬ 
lowe was killed by one Ingram Friscr, and the 
olllcial cmise of the quarrel was the tt*<*kotiiiig. 
The cxaid tnith of the story of Marlowe's deatli 
is not yet aiKx^rtained, but various cxaggcniiixl 
iicxxiurds of it were used by Ihiritaideol wTlIcrs 
to i>oiot a moral. 

Marlowe's isirllcst extant play is 7*ain5fir/fi<ne 
the Oreaft which was proliably prtiduccd fn 
1587. It is in two purls, but Is vIriUMlIy one 
play ill ten acts. At the outfM*! of the pi ty 
Marinwi: with siifsTb .'^df-eorindcnee proelainis 
himself an iniwivuUH 

Vtvm jigsing vein* ihymint moJwr-wiit, 

And auM c!<mceitft «» ckiwiust k««M in psy, 

Wt'U lend yoii lo the •tstsly tent of wir. 

IVhcre you hImII lioir tite .Scyihinn*rNmi>urtiiino 

ilirceicning the world with ktrii Mtounding terme. 

With all Its faults of violence and iKiinbnst, 
Tamtmrlaine wits bicoinimrably the la*st tragedy 
Hint had ns yet Ixx^n prtuluce^l on the Knglisli 
Htugc. U is iin|K»rtant not only for its irilrlnsie 
iiH'rils, wliicli are cfjnsidcrablc, but also os a 
piece of plomxfr work. It Is tlie first play to 
Ix! written in blank verse, ns distingidsheil from 
mere unrhymerl dcrusyllabio lines. Marlowe's 
verse, while dlgtiillcd and luajtwlic, is much 
more supple and Inbnllety less inoiiotAinoiui 
than that of imy of his predecesMirs. Tam- 
Ifurlaine k obviously a young man's work, but 
its exaggeration coiitribuUxl to its sueeews, and 
its influenoe on Englkh tragedy was very great. 

The Tragittd Hiehry of Doctor T'awdue was 
produced In 1586. It k not a welt-constructed 
piny, being a scries of dkoonnccicd scenes rather 
tlian a coniMHiieil whole. lU text k not in a 
satisfoetory (xirulitfon, and Uie cotiile stxuics, 
wideh omttaln extremely poor fooling, an*, it is 
beliavod or hoped, by onoUicr hand. Yet llocfor 
Ftmetme k a memorable play; Um* speech of 
Kaustus, addressed U* llokn, and the concluding 
socnea of the play and soliloquies of Faustus are 
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iirnonK thr Im hI not only in Mnrlowe, but 

111 all iCiiffllNli druiiiu. Cioistlic tmid of this: ** How 
fcrcutly it i:j all planned!'* and thought of trarm- 
lutiiig it. In the great work of his life he ex¬ 
tended and embroidered the Kuust legend almost 
lK>yoiid reiMgnition; but it may be doubted if he 
wrote unylliiiig that arouses so much pity and 
termr os the cunelusion of Marlowe's play* 

The Famom Tragedy of the Hick Jew of MaUa 
was prfKltKrd in 15H1). It is a play of very un¬ 
equal inerits; the first two acts arc written in 
Marlowe's b(*ht style, and the last three; arc 
fnidde and tnelodrainaiic. Borrabas is scurfYly 
a inure life-like (Igiin; than Mr. Punch, whom he 
n*Neinbh*s in his taste for atrocities. lie tlniilly 
perishes by means of ** something lingering willi 
iMiiling oil In It" which he h^ prepared for 
Hoiiieont; else. In spite of some ulMurdities, this 
play has many passages of noble po<*try in it, 
nutuhly tin; ofienlng soliloquy of the Jew. 

Kthvard H, which was pr^uced aliout 1500, 
is the rnuMt flawless of Marlowe's plays, though 
not the most magnitteent. It is his greatest 
work us u draniatot, but not os a {x>ct. It la 
obvious that Shakespeare hud this play In mind 
when he was writing itichard //, but ho did not 
improve on the earlier piny. 1'hc deatli-seene in 
Marlowe's play is one of the nM»st moving scenes 
in all drama, ancient or riuKlcrii. 

Marlowe's other two plays arc of coiiqmrniively 
small iniportiuiee. Both have Ik^ii preserved In 
u mill Hated and inungicd state. The Maasaere 
at /Viris is notnhie for little except its strong 
mili-Clatiiolic tendencies, lii iJtc/o, <^4<m of 
Carthage, In which Nash collnlioratcd, Marlowe 
failed inuitdy bmuisc lie adhcTtxl too closely to 
Virgil, regnolless of the different mccUuiii in 
whieh he was working. 

As a |MN*t Marlowe stands almost lilghcr than 
as u dramatist. His versions of Ovid's Amorca 
and of the llrst lM>ok of Lucan's PharsaHa are 
eommoiiplnee, but in his Ifero and Leondrr, 
whieh is a nnuiting rather than a |amiphrasc of 
the poem of Muskrus, be has written wlmt may 
elaini to l>e the greatest as well os Uie most 
inniieiitial of ICliroilicthiui poems. Pmiis and 
Athmie, clearly un imitation of it. Is pale and 
eolotirU«s in compiirison. Among Marlowe's 
Kliorler fHicms Cotiu! five wUk me ana be my love 
is, as Walton eiUteil it, " choicely good ", 

Marlowe, although he died so young, was great 
not merely In promise but in perfonnancc. He 
tinted blank verae, fbumlcd English tragedy, 
luid wrtde mituc of the finest passages of dramatic 
()oetry hi the lHngti.agf. He Is incomparably the 
greutrAl of Shakus}»eiure*s predeecssots, being as 
much iilxm* Grvcnr, Kj-d, and IVele.as Shake¬ 
speare is iiImivc Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, less than thwe months older Uiaii 
SlmkinitiH'urc iu aeliud iige, he waa')’eailB older in 


development. He was Shakespeare s negater, and 
Shakespeare docs not pay any other oontoni- 
porary a eompliiner.t like that paid to Mi|rlowt} 
in Aa You Like lit iii, 5, 82. To no pioneer do 
English poetry and drama owe so much.— Bib¬ 
liography: J. A. Symonds, Shakepere'^a Predr- 
ceaaora; V, S. Boos, Shakeapeare and hia Pre- 
deceaaora; J. II, Ingram, Chrialopher Marlowe qytd 
hia Aaaociaiea; A. W, Verity, Influence of Chfiko^ 
pher Marlowe on Shakeapeare'a A'arficr Style, 

Marmont {inhr-m8o)» Auguste Fr^d^ric Louis 
Viessc de. Due dc Ragiisa and Marshal of France, 
was bom 1774, and died in 1852. He became ui;- 
quainted with Bonaparte, who chose him for 
his nidc«dc-c'nmp. In Italy he gr<*at]y distin¬ 
guished himself, and after the buttle of Marengo 
attained the rank of general of division. He 
olitained the title of due dc Hagusa for his 
defence of llagusan territory against the Uiis- 
sians and Montenegrins, was pre^sent ut Wagram, 
and after the tru(« of Znaim was tnuile lield- 
murshal. He afterwards governed tlie Itlyriaii 
Provinces till 1H11, when he sueeerded Mnss^na 
as commander in Portugal. In i*oiijurH^)oii with 
Soiilt he raiseil the siege of Badajos, hut was 
ultimately badly iicaten at Saliuiiunea hy Wel¬ 
lington. Ill the campaign of 1818 he held the 
command of tin army (*orps in (>crmaiiy, and 
fought In the battles of Ltitzen, Bautzen, and 
Drc^en. In 1814 he fought u Anal battle under 
the walls of Paris, hut, opposition np{>euring 
fhiitless, he surrendered to the Allies. 

Mar'mora, or hlarmara. Sea of (ancient 
Propontis), the sea separating Asia Minor from 
Europe. It cominunientes wdlh the Black Sea by 
the Bo8|M>ni8, and with the ^Egean and Medi¬ 
terranean by the Dardanelles; length, alxnit 
177 miles; bn^adth, 50 miles; area, 4500 sq.milc^i. 
The name is dcriml from Marmora (ancient 
Proronnfsus), the largest Isluitd, noted for its 
marble and ululmster. The Treaty of Sevres 
(1020) plaeed the control of the Sea of Mamioru 
under an Allied Commission. 

Marmoae, a marsupial quadruped resembling 
the opossum, but smaller, being atxiut 0 ineluB 
ill length exclusive of the tail; the Didclphya 
murina of Cayenne, D, doraigira of Surinam. It 
carries its young about with it on its back. 

Mar'moset, or Oulstitl, a name of several 
small Central and South American monkeys, the 
smallest of the monkey tribe. Tliey are agile In 
ilieir iiiuvements, possess long, non-prchcnstlc 
tails, and have a thick woolly fur. They bear a 
close resemblance to squirrels in general appear¬ 
ance, iobd upon fhiit and Insects, and occasionally 
upon the smaller birds and their eggs. The 
maniKiset fhmily (llapalkle) is gcncndly divided 
Into two genera, Hapftie and Midas, of which 
the moA familiar spedes are the common 
marmoset {iiapale Jacehvs) with its vorkUcs 
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//. peniaikiia^ U, &r., and tiic romnion 

mr ncgra Uinmiin (Midd* wmi/iM). 

• Marmot, a burrowing rodent nianiinal of the 
genus AreUimys, belonging to the squirrel 
family. They are thiek-b<Hlicd^ have short tails 
and ^ort U^gs, and live in burrows, which are 
generally excavated in inoiintaiimus situations, 
wd iwiutist of a series of gtdierics in which whole 
mainiunities reside. During the winter they lie 
dormant. The marmots inhabit Kurope, Northern 
Asia, and North Aiiirrien. The Alpine or Kiirr>- 
pean Mannot (.-Irr/dmys marmaha) is fotiriil in 
plenty on the Al|is, and is aliout the size of n 
rabbit. The Sil>ertun marmot (A* bobac) ranges 
into Rastern KurofK*. One of the fbur North 
American h|iccic8 is the woodchuck «nima.v) 
of the middle states. A close relative of the 
muniiots is the prairlc-ilog, prairk^munnot, or 
wistonwish, of Nctrlli America {Cifti&myit Ludth 
vicidnux). Hatllesiiakes and ground-owls {Sjtrth 
lyto cuttict4Uirijt) live tu the burixoivs of this 
animal. 

Marne (unrieiit Matrdna), a river of Kraiu'c, 
tributary' of the Seine, rises in the IMati'an de 
Langrt's (llantc-Marnc), and joins the Seine at 
Cliarciitun, 2 miles soiith-ea^t of Paris; length, 
d20 Its tributaries arc the f)iir(H|, Saulx, 

and Orimiii on the right, and the Gnuul Morin 
ami Petit Morin on tlie left. Navignide to 
Dizicr, it forms part r>f the Marnr-Hliine t'unal 
system. The Ilaut4'-Manic f'aiiiil from Doiijctix 
connet'ts the Mamc with the Safnie. 

Marne, a department At Kranrt% part of the 
pre-Iievuliil ionary provimv* of rhiini|iagiie. tra* 
versed liy the River Marne and by the Alsne* 
Marne, Marne-Hhinc Canals. It is a wine¬ 
growing (C'hariipagiic) distriet, with sniiie moiiu- 
<acturcs of marble and chalk-quarrkw. Ch&lons- 
sur-Mamc is the eapilal; Rhcinui, Sle Mcnchould, 
and £pernay are im|K>rtant. Area, 5107 srp 
miles; )Kip. 5A6,75't. 

Mamc, Battles of. Set* Kuroprati %Vnr. 

Marne, Haute-, a dt^parlment of Frunee, part 
of the prc-llevoliitioitary provlnct^ of ('hani- 
pagne. The Marne rises in the hilly rrgkiti, ami 
traverses the department. (Vreals are ruiitetl, and 
the vine is extensively cultivaUM. Chaumont Is 
the capital; l^angres, St. Dlzier, Nttgt*nt, luid 
llourbonnc-lcs-Bains (watering-place) are im¬ 
portant. Area, 2420 w|. miles; pop. 108,505. 

Mar'onltea, a sect of IfaMiem Christians, 
whose origin was a oonseqiicnoe of the Mono- 
thetite controversy. (Sec MtmotbeHUM.) On the 
eondemnatkm of the Monothelites by Ariastasliis, 
esriy in the eighth centuiy', the remnant of this 
party survived in the Aiuronifrs—ao named from 
thdr founder Maron—a society of monks in 
Syria, about Mount Lebanon, which Is men¬ 
tioned as early as the sixth century. They 
became a warlike mountain people, wbo de¬ 


fended their political and religious Independence 
boldly against tlic Mahonunedaiis. Their poH- 
tieal eonstitulioii is that of a military ixmimon- 
wcalth. Since the twelfth eentury tlwy have 
sewral times siibinltted to the l* 0 |)e and joined 
the Roman Cuthollc Church, withwt giving up 
their own peculiarities. Their head is canci.1 Uie 
Ptitriarch of Afitioch^ although his resid«ni>e is 
in the momusiery of Kanohlii, upon Mount 
l^*baiion; and he gives an account every ten 
years t4> the IVqM* of the (*oiulition of Uic Maronite 
t'liunh. Since 1584 Uien* hus Iktii a MAmiilio 
(‘ollegc estahllslied at Rome Ibr tlic odiuratlon 
of clergymen. At present tlic Marunites are 
supposeil to number aliout 180,000.'—4;^f. F, J, 
RliiM, TV /tehjgkms of Modem /Syria artdi*alrsfinc. 

Maroa-Vaaarhely. See OsorrW. 

Marot (mA-rO), Clement, a Frciieh epigram- 
iimtist and wrltcT of light lyrical pleees, bom at 
t'uliors 1405, died ill I54i. He wrote VJCt^er, 
a satire; and a imKlemized edition «>f the 
ibmutncf of the Pose, His translation of the 
PsaltHo, mmie In oonjiinct.|oii with Roza, was 
long use<l in tiu* PmtiwUtnt ebun*hcs In KroiiiH*, 
though Ills own life was miirkeil hy eoriiplete 
religious Indifferemv. The (*omhlmilion of 
satirical humour, naTvrl^, and dt^Ueaey ex¬ 
hibited ill Ills works is kiM>wn as the Styie 
Maroliqur, of whhdi l^i Fontaine ftirnlMlicN 
liest sulme<|uent cxiiiiq/ifw. 

Marquesas, a island-group in the 

Southern I’aelAc, tioiih of Uic Pauiiiotu, and 
udmlnlsU^nHl hy Tahiti. There an* IhirUvii 
islamls; seven are InhablU^d; NukiUilvu and 
Iliva-oa arc the largiwt. The Inlerlora are 
hilly, and tlie ooonIji rise steeply fniiii the sea. 
('•opm and p(*nrl-fthcll are the chief priKluets. 
The Marquesas were dlwsjvered partly by MestaAa 
(1505) and |mrt1y by Ingraham (1701), who 
iifiined them the Washln^iin Islands. They 
were annexH to Franrc; In 1842. I'otal 
480 s«|. niikw; |)op. 5424. 

Marqueaa, or Marquis (Fr. man/uht; It. 
marrhffic; Or. mirkiiraf)^ a title of homiur 
next in dignity to that of duke, first given to 
those who commandeit on the man!liiw or fron¬ 
tiers of eoutitrics. TIte title was first intrcMliiced 
into Kngland by King lUcliard II in Uie year 
1587, Imt felt into disuse until the reign of 
l^wartl VI, who created the ManpiciHiatc of 
Wtnebester In 1551. 

Mar'quatiy (Kr. marqueterie)t inlaid eabinei- 
work In which thin slices of differrnt-colounxj 
wood, sometimes of ivory, pearl, shell, or metal, 
are inlaid on a grmuid usually of oak or fir, welt 
seasoned Ui prevent warping. At one time 
figures and landscapes were represented by 
means of marquetry, but It Is now chiefly dis¬ 
posed In regulsr geometrical figures. 

Maniaga is necessarily the basis of social 
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firgotiixtttion. Whether or not the original 
uriioiig niunkiml was sexual promis¬ 
cuity or a nioriogainous association of a more 
or less pennaiicrit kind Is a problem which has 
fM*cn hotly dispulrd for many years. But, 
although the eiidetm^ for coining to a deflnite 
(Minclusioii in this mutter Is not available, the 
fuets revciUeil by primitive human societies, lui 
well os com|>arison with the sexual habits of 
anthropoid apes, sceni to suggc*st that monog¬ 
amy may have been the original form of mar¬ 
riage. DcNi^eiit was originally matrilincttl, not 
merely because of the mother*s ftinetiun of 
feeding and controlling her children, but also 
because tiie facts of paternity were not uppre- 
olated until a relatively recent period In man's 
history, when he acquired the physiological 
knowledge of his share in the production of 
offspring. ITiitll this fact was demonstrated 
women were rcgonlcd as the obvious parents, 
aiifl all descent was reckoned nmtrilineally. 

Whether originally marriage was iiionognmous 
or nut. the |ieciiUaritles in the usage of family 
iiumcs among primitive peoples suggt^st that a 
condition of sexual conununism was a very 
early and widcMprcnd custom. In accordance 
with tills system sexual itdiiUons were regarded 
as oitluKlox and proper lietwcen all the men of 
one social group and all the women of another 
(HH'iul group, without any particular woman 
lieing regarded os the wife of n given man. 
rerhajM os an outcome of this system a wklc- 
•prend practice grew up of regarding it os 
improper for a man to take to wife any woman 
of his own clan or Mwial group; he had to obtain 
a wife from another group, to which in many 
ctuMM he transferred his allegiance and that of 
his children. This practiee is known os eicggamy. 
In 0001011111111411 where such marriage customs 
prevail it Is iificn regarded us Incestuous, and 
os such strh'tly tahoofxl, to marry within one's 
clan. Hut among other peoples the oitivKiox 
fi»rm of niurriugc is endngamoMs, i.c. wHhin the 
clan. Many varied fomui of marriage oustoni 
an* fomul among different peoidcs: po/j^j^comy, or 
plurality of wives; pofyandry^ where a woman 
has scxTrul |iiisban<b, usually broUters, at tlic 
same time; and cross-cousin fiMirWqge, whi^ the 
ortho<iox union is for a man ttr*inarry the 
daughter of his mother's brother or of his 
fatlicr'H sister, being some of the most widely 
rci'ognixt'ii varietkii. In some regions marriages 
are regarded as proper which lit other places are 
regarded us investuoos anil most strictly for¬ 
bidden. Not only so, but in some places it was 
considered im|)eratlve for kings to eater into 
alliances, say, with their osrn skrters or ^ugfaters, 
which were forbidden to other members of the 
community. The most dUverse views are heid 
by different peoples rrtpeeUog ehasyty in a 


bride before marriage. Among some peoples, 
like thi* Arabs, lack of the evidence ol^'lrglnify 
at marriage is a suOlrient ground for nulUfica* 
lion. Other people regard sexual gratifl(4tlon 
on the port of unmarried girls not merely as 
a imtural procedure, but even as a necessary 
preliminary to marriage. For an account of 
the intimate relationship of these varied form 
of marriage to sociology, see W. H. K. Riviw, 
Kinship and SocUd Organization (1014); for an 
encyclopaedic discourse on the manifold aspects 
of ttie subject, see K. Westermarck, The History 
of Marriage (1921). 

Marriage lAwa. Marriage is the * voluntary 
union for life of one man and one woman to the 
exclusion of all others *. As a rule such union to 
be valid must l>c entered into according to the 
law of the place where H is contracted, and, 
generally, a marriage contracted in a foreign 
country in accordance with the fonuK prevailing 
there is valid in England if It does not cxmtravcnc 
English iuw. Marriage is u contnicl, and with 
sonic siicciul exceptions the rules applicable to 
contract apply. Hut it cannot lie entered into 
or dissolved at pleasure, and during its sul>- 
slstencc the ix'rsoiiul rights and duties of the 
spouses arc regulated by law. 

By English law* a marriage cannot be con¬ 
tracted by A male under fourteen years or a 
female under twelve, and until majority the 
consent of parent or guardian is required, 
(('oiitmst Scots law, under which a minor 
(q.v.) may marry Without such consent, and 
French law, under which the parents* consent 
is necessary though tlic parties arc of full age.) 
Neither party must be bound by a subsisting 
legal marriage, be physically incapable of con¬ 
summating the marriage, or be insane, but 
a marriage entered into during a lucid interval is 
not invalid. Lastly, the parties must not be 
within the prohibit^ relationships, namely, as- 
4'enduiits and descendants ad ipfinituntt brothers 
and sistem, and lyillaterals where one stands tn 
foco jHirenfii to the other uncle and niece), 
half-blood rrlalloiiships, ami the corresponding 
relationships by ofllnity (excepting, by recent 
enactments, the case of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister or a dcc'cascd husband's brother) 
being prohibited equally with the foU-blood. 
.\ fiiarriage may be invalidated by duress or 
friiud, but, generally, not by misrepresentation 
as to character, drcumstaiices, or positioii. 
Specific iK'rformance c»f a promise of marriage 
will not be ordered by the court, but damages 
may br^awarded for the breach. 

Certain preliminary pioccdure Is recpiired by 
law before a marriage can take place: (1) pubU- 
oation of banns for three sucocosive Sun^ya at 
divine oeiWIoe in the parish (or in each of the 
two parishes) in which the partlca have resided 
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<br the pgereding fllleen da^'s, the murhme 
talclpg place in church within three inontha 
the, loot publication; or (2) notice to the 
■upcrintendent registrar of the district in which 
each party lioii n*8idcd for the pieceding seven 
days, a certifleate being issued twenty • one 
days later and the rnarrioge taking place in 
^1*45^ (with consent of the elerg>inan) or 
dis^ming place of wonhip or registrar's offleo 
wKhin three inontlis; or (8) issue of on ordinary 
bishop's licence after application by one party, 
who must have resided in the parish for fifteen 
days, the marriage taking plat^e in church within 
three months; or (4) issue of a s]>cciHl licence 
by the ArchliUhop of ('anterbur^', no previous 
residence being necessary, and tho marriage 
l>eing crlebnited at any time and place; or {&) 
issue of a licence by the superintendent registrar 
after twenty-four hours' 00111 %, the applicant 
having fifU*en days’ nsidenee in the district 
and the iiuirriagc taking place in a dissenting 
place of wttrship or registrur's ofilrt*. 

In Scolluiid a inarringc may Inr * regular* or 
‘ irregular A rc'gulnr marriage is one 4ylebrule<! 
by u clergyman Iwforc two witnesses after pro¬ 
clamation of banns or notice to the registrar. 
Fifteen days’ residem^ 4>f at k^ust one party 
when the procc<iurc is by pitKdainntioti of Imniui, 
Slid of b«)th parties when it is by ttotii'C, is neces¬ 
sary. An irregular marriage, rairistitutcil by 
present interchange of corwent, by promise sub- 
sequttUc ro/mbi, or by cubabitatiou witli habit 
and repute of marriage. wiiAoiit any ceremony, 
is equally binding, but the first-mentioned form 
requires at least twenty-one days* previous 
residence of one of the parlies. 

Ill the Ikiitcd Slates and Canada a liocnoe Is 
nc^-ssury as a nilc, and the iiiurriagc must take 
plncv before a minister of rcligifin or (in l?iiit4‘td 
States) a magistrate. See/hwn'r; ifuf$band attd 
JudiHal Separation; Ac. 

Mar'ryat, Frederick, Knglish novelist and 
naval oflloer, tx^ni 1702, dinl at l^anghom,'Kor- 
fnlk, 1H4H. In 1808 be entercMl the navy us mid¬ 
shipman on board the /mptWruse, I'otimianded 
by Cochrane, afterwards Lord DuiiclonaM, and, 
having served with distin<d,ion and attained the 
rank of captain, he retired in 1880. His first 
attempt in literature w'as made in 1820, by the 
pnbli(»tion of ^Yonk MUdmay. Ita success M to 
on extensive series of works of the like kind, 
including; The King's Oim, PeUt Simple^ Jacob 
Faittdai, Japhei in Search of a Faih^^ NewUm 
Forsfer, Midshipman Kaq/, The Paeha of Many 
TaU$f The Poacher, The Phantom Ship, Snarky-^ 
Yam or the Doy Fi^, Pereivai Keene, MoMterman 
Heady, Poor Jack, arid others. He was also the 
author of a Code of Signals for the Merehanl 
Service <1837). Captain Manyat's novels are 
LCDiafkablc Air btoad humour and fidelity of 


description as regards sra-llfe, but he oannoi tie 
said to lie a great master of plot, 

Mara, the Homan god of war, at an mty 
period identified wiUi the Greek Ards, a deity 
of similar attributes. Like Jupiter he was 
designated father, and was rirgorded in par^ 
tieutor as the father of the Uouian people, 
Homulus and llcmus licing the fruit of his inter¬ 
course with Hhea Sylvia. Several temples at 
Home were dedicated to him. His servioe was 
celebrated not only by partieutur yiamtnes de¬ 
voted to him, but by Ute College of the Halil, or 
priests of Mara. The month of March, the first 
month of the Homan year, was sacred to him. 
As the tutelary deity of Home he was colled 
Qtiifinwt, in his character as the god of war 
GrodEouj (the striding). Ares, tlie Greek god of 
war, was the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Hera 
(.Tuno). He is represeuted as terrible in battle, 
but not as invulnerable, slnee he was wounded 
at various times by Ilcfacles, Dkimedes, and 
Atlu^na. He Is represented us a youthfiil warrior 
of strong frame, either naked or clothed with 
the chlainys. The chief vents of the wonhip of 
Arcs were in Thrace and Scythia. 

Mara, of the sujwrlor planets that which 
lira nearest, tlic sun, or next beyond tha orbit 
of the earth. It moves round the sun in 888'U5 
of our mean solar days, at the average distaiif* 
of 141,500,CMMI mfies, greatest and leit«(i 
distances lating 154.Tfyb(H)0 and 128,800,808 
miles; Its orbit is inclin<*d tr> the ceUptlo at an 
angle of I** 5r 0'^; Its dlstam% from the earth 
varies frifni almut 110,000,000 to 244,000,000 
miles; it rotates on iU axis in 24 hours 87 minutes 
22 seconds; the inclination of ita axis, or the 
mgic betwfvii Its equator and its orbit, is 28'’; 

' H diameUr is about 4200 miles. Mara shines 
ivith a reddish light, due to the fact that most 
of its surface has an ochre hue, and doubtless is 
in an arid crmdJUon n^acnibling our deserts. 
Consideralde portions, however, have u Idiilsh- 
gr(%n colour, and vary doddeUly in lint with the 
seasons. There seems inmh rrasfm tc» supfMsKt 
that such changes arc caused, in part at least, 
by recurrent growth and decay of vegetation. 
The |x>lar regions exhibit white caps, |iroliubly 
of snow, which melt in the summer season of 
the res|iective hetnlsplieres, amJ extend in the 
winter. At times snowlkUs appear to occur 
suddenly over vast areas. Linos seen iraveraliig 
the surfikoe have l>een ienned canals, and by 
some authorities have been supposed to be the 
work of intdUgent brings, and designed to 
Irrigate the planet's surface by tapping the |wUr 
snows. The inferring of such artificial origin is, 
however, mere eoni^ujv. la 1877 two satel¬ 
lites, both very »naU twdics, were disooveied by 
PrrtfcMSor Hall of the Naval Observatory, 
WaihiAgton. The outer one, 14,01X1 miles distant 
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from the c'cntrct of Mors* revolves round the 
|)kiiH*l ill u |H‘rtod of 80 hoiim 18 minutes; the 
inner one, 5M00 miles from the centre of Mars, 
JiuH u iMTiod of 7 hoiin 80 minutes. 

Marsu'la (uiieicnl Lltybfleum), a seaport of 
Tnifiani, Sicily. 'I'lie name is of Saracenic or4(in, 
i.e. MaTHa-Alit the harbour of Ali. Marsala is 
the centre of the wine^growiiii; district whhdi 
protliices Marstilu, a light-coloured wine of Uic 
sherry ty|>e. Garibaldi landed at Marsala 11th 
May, INCH), urul iiiiuigurntcd the campaign that 
ItlKTutt'd Sicily from the Uourbons. Pop. 0.1,000. 

MurscUlaUe Hymn (iii&r*sc-l&zOi the w'ar- 
song of the French Kepuhlic, The words and, 
as is generally lielievcd, the riuisic were written 
in 1702 by H<iuget de l.isle, an officer in garrison 
ut SlriiNlMHirg, on the rM^asion of a laMly of 
vohiiileers leaving that city for the war against 
Austria and Frussia, and the fMicin was entitleil 
liy him iluint dr gnrrre de Varm^e du Hhin (Wur- 
Nong of the Aniiy «>f the Hhinc). It was ealliNl 
MurseillaiHe Imtuusi* first sung in Paris l>y volun- 
b*ers from Marseilles, The song was sitppitrssed 
under the First Empire and the liourUms, but 
the Hc*vohjtioii of 1880 trailed it up anew, and, 
ufler iK'itig suppresseil under the Sce<in<l Empire, 
it is iu»w again the rMugnizcd national hymn of 
Fran<*e. 

MarselUes (aneiont Maasllla), second city 
uiul chief HcafKirt <»f Fmiu*c, capital of the de¬ 
partment of llourh<*8-du-llhAnc. It stariJs on 
I la* Hay of Mana'ilira (Gulf of Idoiis), and lies in 
the form of an amphitheatre round a natural 
hiirlsairage known us ilic Old Harbour. The 
principal thoroughfare, la Cannebi^rc, is con- 
salered one of the ffiu*st In Euro|)e, Although of 
uiieirnt hniiKlalioii, the t(»wii is ixmiimratively 
iiaKlerii, uiicl inehairs no buildings of genuine 
unlicpiity or urdiiteetiirnl rarity. Soap, mala 
and ehemi(*ul pnalucts, oils, sugar, inai*hincry. 
euiidlcN, glass, and coirthenware are manu- 
factiinsl, and there is a large transit trade in 
soap, oil, hid(*s, grain, tobart*o, wool, inm, and 
ml ton. The port was entered and cleared by 
and 2,-US0,f)00 tons rc8])cetive]y In 
lOlU. it etimprises a sciica of docks extending 
along the sliore luid protected by u mole, and is 
strongly fortitted. Sheltered by the lie Raton- 
neuu is the (Mteau dTf, immortalized by Dumas 
ill Montr-CHelo, Pop. (19U), 550,010. 

Manteillcft was found^ by Phorsean colonists 
(<UH> n.c.), who entlrd It Massilia. It espoused the 
cause of Pom|H»y, and was taken by C*.«sar 
(•k» n.c,). On the decline of the Roman Empire 
the town fell 8u<*ce!«tively to the Goths, Burgun¬ 
dians, and Franks, was sacked by the Saracens 
in A.u. 788, and, having been taken by Charles 
of At^oii in 1230, U was united to France (with 
Provence) In 1481. AH its ancient privilege were 
abolisluHl by Louis XIV (1009). During the 


European War (1914-8) Marseilles was the 
principal centre of Mediterranean cftnunu 4 lca- 
tions, forming a convenient base for Indian 
troops in France and for Allied troops in the 
Near East. 

Marshal (Kr. Mar^efud), a word of German 
origin signifying originoily a man appointed to 
take care of horses. A similar terai is the Firaeh 
ctmnAable or constable, from Latin comes etStuli 
((oiiiit or master of the stable). He hod to 
superintend the ceremonies at the coronation of 
the emperor, and on other high occasions. Until 
the Revolution of 1018 there was a marshal at 
the head of the households of German sovereigns. 
In France marMal de France is the higliest 
military honour. In Germany grw<T«/-7?c(d- 
niarshal is the highest inUitary honour. In Great 
Rrituiii yiWd-mors/iflf is the highest military nmk. 
'riie air-rnttrehal is an offioiT of the Royal Air 
Fortr, and the third in rank in the Hcrviec, The 
|)ost wjis errated in Aug., 1019, and is equivalent 
to the rank of viec'-adminil in the navy and 
lieutenuiil-general in the army. Another English 
title is earhtnarahnl. (St'c Field-marithtd, AVir/- 
marshal.) Marshal also signilles a |M*rsfin who 
regulates Uie eereinonies on c*eriiiin solemn 
celebrations. In the thiitcd .States a marshal 
is an exeeuttve officer (resembling the sheriff) 
eonnoeted with tlie United States <*ourU. 

Marshall Islands, a Pueifle arehi|>elago, in 
Micronesia, comprising two chains of lugoon 
islands—llntok (18 islands) on the east, and 
Rutiek (11 islands) on the west. There arc 
plantations of eoo(»-pahii: phosphates and (*opra 
arc ex|K>rted. The Marshall group belonged to 
(jk*rmany from 1885 until It was oeeiipied by an 
Australian force, 12th Sept., 1014. It is od- 
ministerrd by Japan under n League of Nations 
mandate dated 17th Dee., 1020. Juluit is the 
administrative centre and chief island. Majeni 
(pop. 2000) is the most populous. Pop. 0008, of 
which 102 are .Tapariese and 5 Kurofieans. 

Marsh-harrier (Ctrnis wruginoaus), a nearly 
exterminated British bird of prey alxuil 2 feet 
ill length, brquenting marshes, and living on 
water-birds, mhic, rats, water-rats, frogs, and 
Osh. It is sonictinies called the Moor-btasard, 

Marah-tnaliow (Aiihtra officindiie)^ a common 
Euro|)can plant, growing in marshes, rspectully 
near tlie sea, in great abundance. It is perennial, 
and has a white, fleshy, carrot-shaped root, 
which may be used as food. The stem is from 
2 to 3 feet high, both leaves and stem being 
covered with a soft down. The flowers arc Hesh- 
oolodred. The hollyhock (^4. rofcu) Is another 
species. 

Marsh-marigold (CallAa paiueirie)^ a plant 
of the npt. Old. Ranuneulacew, a oommon British 
plant fImiKl in meadows and by the sides of wet 
dhehes. It has kidney-shaped, shining leaves. 
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and yellow fluwrn, and like the other 

plaaU of uic «ainc order it U hitter U> taste. 

*Ma|ah-aamphlre, a Icaflcwi. inucli-branchedr 
jointed, siicculcnt plant, Saficomia krrbacnat 
found on muddy or moixt luindy shores, and 
fretpicnt in Kurland and Ireland. It is eaten hy 
cattle, and makes a good pic’kic. It is also named 
Olm^ort luid SalttcorL 

AArsUiaccflB, a family of Wuter-fenui or 
Hydroptcridea: (<|.v\), allied to 
The only Rcnera are MursHia and I*ilulariu. noth 
have thin creeping stems, but whereas rilniaria 
(Pillwort) has quitl'Shu|Kxl Jcu\’cs, those of 
Marsih'ii rcsemhle a four-leave*! clowr. The 
KiN>rnngia (*»f t»o kinds) aw,* cncl4ifK*d in roundish 
{aaMik** stnicturcs (»|>owKar|M). 

Marsipobranchii (Hr. tmirsipos, a |MMieh, 
and hrflorAid, gills), tin* gnHt|> of verU'brates 
conipriiting tlie hug-Hshes and lamprey's, with 
|>ouch-likc gills. Tlii* orgiuii/alion *if Uitwe 
animals is of a very low gnotc, iw iudiralt'd 
chiclly li\' the prnfistnit not4K‘lion|, the alw<*iufe 
of an*, uuccs «>f iifiilHi. I he uI>m*ihs* of a mandible 
and of lih-. arn! the stnirture of the gMls. 

Marston, .fohn, Knglish druiiiiitUt luid 
satirist. is txirn in 1.^75 or 157(1, lUid dii*d in 
1(U)4. ll's father was a Jwdiirer of the Middle 
Temple, and his mother was the <luiighter of 
an Italian physician. Munttoii's Italian bUHtd 
explains some of the iieculiarities of his t-emiM^ru- 
menl; for, ultlutugh he den's not <s>mplct4'ly 
illustraic the proverb “ In^fesc Uallanato t* iin 
diavolo ineamato his youth was a wild and 
unbridled one. He was etiuoiib'd at lirammosc 
t'ollege, Oxford, where hegniduated U.A. in 1594. 
He l>rgfin his lileniry career us a satirist, and 
then tiHik to the 4'«im|>osition of plays. He did 
riXt write anything for the stage after 1907, and 
at Home unknown date, probably ulxmt HMM or 
1000, he bM>k holy orders. In lOKI he was 
pri'sented to the living of Christchiinh, in Hamp¬ 
shire. w'hieli he resigtieil in 1051. His works were 
published in IO<Tt, and he died in the frtlibwiiig 
year. The MrtamorphiMu of Pf^tnatiorCa Inm/^r^ 
a satire, ap|K*ar( I in 1509. Awdibislmf) Whitgifl 
ordered it to be burnt. Another satire, The 
Scourge of VUlnny^ appeared in the same year. 
Antonio and McUidti, an ill-ccmstnieted and 
lioiiibusiie tragedy in two parts, was published 
in 1602. The Malconimi^ a better tmt far froin 
perfect play, appeared in 1004.* It was dedicated 
to Ben Jonson, and w*as probably intended as a 
peaoc-offrring after one of the tnany quarrels 
between the two dramatists. The IHdch Courtemn 
(1005) is a coarse but lively play. Rwdumd tin 
(1005), in which Jonson Chapman collabo¬ 
rated, is a splendid play, and contains one of the 
best pictures of city lifSe in all Elizabethan drama, 
Marston*s exact share in H Is unknown and 
unknowable. It nearly got its aiiUiors into 


serious trmiblc (see Jmiwm). /'orasifasfrr, or the 
Fattm (1000) to a good comedy; iVaptomfsba 
(1600), a trugt*dy on tlie theme imiiWMtaliscd by 
Jemmy Tlmmson in 1760, to a feeble and inelo- 
dramatie play. You Witt (1607) borrowed 
Its title fWim the sub-title of 7Vee{f1A 
Other plays in whi<*h Marston had a share oret 
The ineaiiaie Counteim (prolwbly in part the 
work of William Ibuksle^), Jack Onim't i^nfer* 
fofnmeitf, and //fsfrtomnsftof. 

Marston etui hardly bo olussed among the 
greater Klixabethan druinattols. He had, wlUiuut 
dfmbt, very great abilities, but he did not moke 
tlie iiwist. of them. Fustian language and un¬ 
certainty of taste mar much of his work, though 
now utui again short passages and siiiglo lines 
occur that completely disarm the most cpieruluus 
eritir. Maivtoii hml imi high opinion of hto own 
work, and said of it: ** He that thinks worse* of 
my rhymes than myself, I scorn him, for he 
cannot; lie iimt ildnks better to a fiMtlr ’*• Me 
dedicated hto early satires To everiuNtiiig 
oblivion and ** To his most eiitectnrti and liest 
l»elovc*d Sr]fe'\ In leaving the stage for the 
pulpit he showed Uiat the days of hto youth were 
over, and that hto true Iwnt did imt lie in dra¬ 
matic cDmfKMiltlon.—BinuouMAruv: J. II. IVn- 
iiliiuui, The War irf the Theatree; 11. A. Small, 
The iVbigr-Qiunref hrhcmi Hm Jonmm md rh 
M-eaUed Ptjrtaatete; A. C\ Hwiiibiime, The .ifi* of 
Shokenpeart, 

Maraton, T’hillp Ibairke, English jinet, son of 
Westland Marston, Uirn in l^don IH5(>, died 
1HH7. He became blind in hto fourth year, and 
to this the intros|K*rt.ivc and morbid ehiiructer 
of much of hto work must be aitribnted. Ills 
poems were (*ollceted at various times In tlu* 
obimes cntltlod HmxgAide (1870), AU in AU 
(1875), and Wind Voiceg (188;i), 

Maratofi Moor, in Yorkshire, near V'ork, a 
locality celebrated for the buttle la^twei'n the 
Iloyoltots under Frince Hti|H!rt and the troo;is 
of the ParUiimeiit under Fairfax and t‘roiiiwe|| 
(2nd July, 1644), 111 which the latter were viu- 
torious. 

MftnupiaUa, or Mamuplalt (bat, mar- 
eupium^ a poucli), an extensive order of inarn- 
niats dtotin^tobetl by the poMosslon of a ;NHt(th, 
in which the teats are sHuaUvl, and which fM;rv€*s 
as a shelter for the young, these laring Ihwii in a 
very Imperfect state. The order to Intermediate 
betwoea tbe primitive egg-laying niammato 
(FfotoUieila or Monoiremata) and the higher 
forms (Eutheria), which Include the great 
majority of the class. The opossums and opossiini- 
rat (Camolestes) are American, Init all other 
living mariupiato are native to the Australian 
region, where. In the abseime of cmnipetiUon, tliey 
have evolved along many different lines, oeeupy- 
Ing places In the economy of nature elsewhere 
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fllterl by niciii}x;» of the higtier ordciw* There 
Hre two «ul>>ordcrH, divided into varioiw faniUies 
M followN. Sub-ortlcr 1—l’olyprotf>dontiu, 
chiefly llcMh* or inMCf-'t-CHtlng Kpec^ics; (1) Oasy- 
uridic, Ute daftyuren; (2) Didelphyidir, the 
opOHMuniN; (■')) i*crumclidir, the i>andicoot«; (4) 
Ntitoryciido!, Uie pouehed mole. Sub»ordcr 11— 
l)l|>r(»todoiitia, berbivoroiM N|>ccic9: (1) Macro- 
IKMlIdo;, kangar(x»8 and wailabicit; (2) Ptialan- 
gcriila', the phnlatigen; (3) Kpanorthidae, 
o]K>fwum rata of Colombia and Ecuador.—Bin- 
mooiupiiy: F, (1, Aflalo, Natural lliaiory of 
Atuaralia; Oldllcid Thomaa, British Musewn 
CfUalague MarsupiaHa; F. £. Beddord, 
Mammals (in The Carahrit^e Natural History). 

Martaban, Gulf of, a Burmeae arm of Uic Bay 
of Bengal. The city of Martaban waa for ceii- 
turiea the capital of the Kingdom of Pegu. It is 
now a Hinall t4>wn, and was taken by tl>c British 
in 1H24 and 1852. 

Marten, the name of acveral carnivorous 
ninniiiiiilN of the genua Must81a, family Miuh 
telldie (weiiacis). The body of the marten, like 
U\ut of the weasel, la elongated and slender. 
The legs are short, tlie feet Indiig provid«*<l with 
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live toes, armed with sharp claws. In habit the 
martens differ fhim the weasels In being arboreal, 
these forms oliuibing trees with great ease. The 
pine-marten {M, ahietina),'which has a wide 
range in ttie northern hemisphere. Is the. only 
species indigerkiius to Britain. The beeoh-marten 
(Af. fouia) is closely related to this. Hastens 
feed on the smaller wAd animals,, stioh os rata, 
mice. Ae., but also altaidt birds and devour 
eggs. The pine-marten possesses h yellowish 


mark on the throat, and Its Air Is I|rgcly wed 
for trimmings. It burrows In the ground. rflTie 
famous sable marten (M. zi&effina},, whibh 
Airnishcs the valuable sable Air, Is nearly allied 
to the pine-marten. It Inhabits Siberia. The 
American sable Is fumlsbed by the Af. amerieana; 
and Pennant's marten (Af. pevmanff), or the 
fisher, os it Is popularly called, is another well- 
known species. ^ 

Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialia), Roman 
epigrammatist, was bom between a.D. ^ and 41, 
and died about a.o. 102 or 108. His home was 
at Augusta Bilbilis, in Spain, and he became 
acquainted with his fellow-countrymen Seneca 
and l.<ucan. They were more or less his patrons, 
and he followed them to Rome in the year 
A.D. 64. In the following year Lucan and Sencen 
were implicated in the conspiracy of the Pisos, 
and compelled to commit suicide. Martial was 
left to his own devices, and fur almost thirty- 
flve yeiuv he followed the precarious career of 
a man of letters at Rome. He relied for his 
livclihooil mainly upon his high-born patrons, 
iliough when his reputation was cstabliHhed he 
had a certain Inccnne from booksellers. He Imd 
flrst a flat and then a house in Home, and a 
small country house nt Nomentum. He returned 
to his native town in a.d. 98, and soon after 
was presented with a small estate by a lady 
named Marcella, thus seeuring independence for 
his declining years. In Rome he had cherished 
a theoretical love for the country, but at BU- 
bilis he felt a keen regret for the bustle and 
pleasures of the capital. 


Martial's works consist of fifteen books of 
epigrams. The earliest of his extant works 
is usually incorrectly called Li6cr speclacutorumt 
and is a collection of epigrams Ufion the shcAvs 
provided by Titus and llomitian, (wpeeiully 
those given in t'lc Colossctim, This book was 
ptibiished in a.d. 81. The two Ivooks of epi¬ 
grams called A'mta and Apophoreta, and nuni- 
liered xlil and xiv by editors, were publislard 
at Christmas A.n. 84. All the epigmms in these 
books arc distichs intended to accompany 
Christmas presents. They have ik> im>re literary 
value than modem crackcr-muttocs have. Mar¬ 
tial's reputation rests upon his tw-oive books of 
iniscx^llancous epigrams, the flrst of whidi waa 
published in a.d. 86, and the last of whidi was 
sent from Spain to Rome, and published soon 
before Martiol^s death. These twelve books 
contain over eleven hundred epigrams. 

There are some features In Martial that arc 
repdlwt to modem readers. Some of his epi¬ 
grams are outrageously indecent. They are, 
however, gross rather than prurient, Rabdals 
rather than Ovid, About seven-eighths of hli 
work is Are Atmi this foutt, which may be due 
to a literary convenUon as much as to may 
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depravity in Martial. What offends some 
rca^rs aluost more is MarUal*s jcroas flattery 
o( Domition. This can also be fo?;inven if we 
Judge*Martial by the standards of his time, 
itustonm have changed^ but not so long ago. 
Some of Ben Junson's epigrams and the Dedi¬ 
cation of the AuUiorizcd Venion of the Bible 
are just as offensive at Martial in this respect. 
It*Jianiore profitable to consider Martial's good 
points, fie was a good friend and companion, 
and was fond of children. He had a real gift 
for oceasionol verse, and in some of hit epigrams 
he has managed to write charming poems. He 
has dhiwn a splendid picture of Home during 
a reign of terror, lie lias gix-cn Um: ntversc of 
Juvenurs picture, imd shown tliat there was 
a lloiiic wlirre the ronuNly of Ufe oouhl stUl l>c 
played. U. h, btevenson hus well said of him: 
** Martial is a poet of nu good repute, and it 
gives u man new tboughls to read hU works 
dispassionately, ami fiof) in this unseemly Jester's 
scrj<'U:> passages the image of a kind, wise, and 
S'-P-rcsiHH-tiiig gcutinoan. U Is customary, 1 
HuppoNc, in reading Martial, to leave out these 
ple^aut verses; 1 nr*vcr heard of them, at least, 
lintil 1 found them ftrr n^vsclf; and this partiality 
is one an>i/>g h thmisuiid things that help to 
build up our disi.»rt('d and hysterical oonoeption 
of the great Homan Kinpire" (iloofts tchich 
have influenced me).— KiaMOORAPHv: W. M. 
Lfndsuy, The Ancient KdUiims of Martial; U. T. 
Bridge and E. D. C. l^kr, SeUrl Kpigrame of 
Martial; 1^. Fricdliindcr. SiKntgeechidUe Rome, 
Martial Law. This must not be conftised 
with military law ((pv.). Mng, as it fs. of an 
entirely different navure. The tenn may ooin- 
mutuy l>c useti *n 1 senses: (a) the method 
of governing an eoi led enemy country by the 
will of ll.c tH nrpi . known to English practice 
os iniliiaty merit; {h) the government 

(tol -il or pan of any |M>iiion of tlie Home 
Countr>' or lha. mhms by armed force in times 
of expfHdi J ' VBH.ju, riot, or insurrection. In 
cose <it; the d t iM to govern an occupied 
countr* is p the conqueror by the laws 

of wai. um. u officer may, In order to pre¬ 
serve ircHto dty and to protect hit troops, 
give such oroors os he may csonsider necessary, 
Ui-'.t fs, he n t;. -vbobsh the native courts entirely, 
or he may curtail or increase their powers. In 
case (6) there are two varieties differing some¬ 
what the one from the other.' According to the 
strictest and rorjst accurate interpretation of the 
term, it means the entire sn^iension of the 
ordinary law of the land and Its supers e s si on 
by niUitary government; in such a sense martial 
law coukl be put in force only by an Act of 
Parllameni. In the second and more usual 
variety the power of invoking marUal law M 
based on the common-law right of every Govern¬ 


ment to meet force by force. 'Hiis power wilt 
prolmbly be tidccn by (ilovertunent by means of 
a ' proclamationwhich is merely a statement 
on the part of the Government of its intention 
in avail itself of iU legally ixuistltufrHi forces 
to assist Uie civil laiwer lu keeping tlie peace 
in <iasc of riot or insurrection, or of etiftiroing 
military precautions in esse of Invasion. In 
either cose no greater area of country than is 
necessary will Ixi placed under martial law, and 
the boundaries of such an area will Its defined 
in the pmriamution; flirtlicr, all reBsonable 
nets done by oflieers and soMicTS In carrying 
oiii Uieir ihiUes will be covered by a subsequent 
‘ Aot of Indemnity *. 

Martin a name applied to several birds 
belonging to the swallow fkmfly. The one 
beat known is the CheHdon vHAca, or liouso- 
martin, a fomllhir British bird, which builds 
a rounded mud-nest uniler the caves of houses, 
or in the upper angka of windows. In habits 
it resembles the chlinney-iwallow, but its tail is 
less niarkedly forked tmd the throat is white, 
while its nest also differs, that of the chimney- 
swallow being cup-shapcd. The lighter-backed 
sand-martin (Ooffle riparia) excavates a burrow 
in the foce of a cliff or Iwnk, and makes a hKW 
nest of gross and feathers. Hec SwedUm* 

Martifi, St., or St. Martin of Tours, u ts 
born of heathen parents in I’annonla about t lie 
year a.d. 810. He S8rvi-<t under Constantlus and 
Julian, and went to Gaul. Among other virtuous 
and benevolent acts, he divided his cloidc with 
a poor man whom he met at the gates of Amiens 
(Ambianum). The legend says that Christ ap¬ 
peared to him in tlie following night covered 
with the half of this cloak. Soon after this 
vision Martin was baptised, in 887. After 
living many years In retirement he vislU*d his 
native place, and converted his nioUier. Aliout 
the year 875 he was chosen against his will 
Bishop of Tours. In order to withdraw him¬ 
self from the worid he built the famous (Convent 
of MarmouUers, and Is sold to have dicsd about 
the year 400. He was the flnt saint to whom 
the Roman Church offered public adoration. 
His foitlvat takes place on the lllh of November. 
—Cf. J. G. Caaenove, NUary qf Pottiera and 
St. Martin qf Tours. 

Martto, fit., one of the Leeward Islands, 
lying close to Anguilla, and divided between 
France and Holland, the inbabltafita speaking 
English. The Dutdi (south) portion has an 
area of 17 sq. miles: pop. (lOflO), 2552. It Ss 
included in ttie colony of Curapso (q.v.). The 
Fiendi (north) portion It a depetulency of 
Guaddoupe (q.v.). 

Marrtnaau (mar'tl*n5), Harriet, English 
authoicM, of French Uugvicsiot flescent, bom 
at Norwich 1802, died at Amblcslde 1878. 
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Hit workii Ineludc; Deerbrook; The Hour and plied by the Christian Church to those penons 


the Man\ Kasteni Life, Poet and Prenentx and 
11 ilhtmy of fJngtand during the Thirty Years' 
Pefirr.—CL K K. Miller* Uatriet Martineau, 

Martlneau* l/'niianuii minister urul 

lililloNophiciil writer* u younger brother of llarrU*! 
Murliiieuu, wiis lx>rfi at Norwich 1805, died 1000. 
ife w>is educated at the Norwich Grammar 
School. Dr. l.ant C^irpciiter’s school at Bristol* 
und MuiudK'Ntcr New College, Voric. After 
lioldiiig ministetrial appointments in Dublin and 
Mverp«)ol* he bt^eaine in 1841 profoutor of mental 
and moral philosophy In Manchester New ('oh 
Icgc. In 1857 he removed to Ixindon* and was 
minister <»f Little Portland Street i'hapol from 
1N.J» to 1H7!2. From 1800 to 1885 he held the 
principulKhlp of Manchester New College (which 
from 18.57 had lieen in Ix>ndon). Among his 
works urr; The tUUinnaHe of ReligfauH im/utn/ 
(1880). Kndem)ouTn after the ChrisHan Life (2 voIh., 
184.8-7), Miecetlanien (1852), Studies of CAn's- 
tianity (1858), Ksnays Philosophiced and Theo- 
higical (1808), Modem Materialism (1870), Hours 
of Thought on Sacred Things (2 vols., 1870-80)* 
A Study of Spinoza (1882)* Types of Kthiral 
Theortf (1H85), A Study of Religion (2 vols., 
1MH7). Ac. -Cf. J. II. Hertz* TAe A'lAiVoi System 
of James Martineau, 

Martinique, u French island of the Wind¬ 
ward gnmp, West Indies; area, 885 sq, miles. 
U is of volcanic origin, culminating in Mont 
IVIf^c (4548) fi*et), other volcanic peaks being 
PitoiiH do Carlict (8055 feet) and Vnuclin (1050 
feet). Sugar, mm. and cocoa, with some coffee, 
tohucco, and c«ottoii, nrv. the chief produetiorui 
und c\|M>rts. 'I'here nn* one hundred und twenty- 
six rum dislilteries and llfteeii sugar-works on 
the isluiul. The Airtner eommerelal capital, 
St. Pierrt*. was diwtroyed by an eruption of 
Mont IVh^e (May, 1002), and Fort-de-France 
(pop. 20,800) hiui taken Us place. Tliere is 
u law Hchool at Fort-dc-Fraiu*c and a ]yc4e for 
ImvN. Pop. (1010), 108.087. 

Martinique w'lyi the birth-place of Josephine, 
and the home for a time of Mine de Maintenon. 
U was discovered by Spaniards on St. Martin's 
Day (141K1), being then peopled by Caribs, In 
108.5 it was settled by the French, who exter- 
iiiinated the Caribs. It was twiog taken and 
held by the Brithih (1704-1802, 1800-14). The 
pr(*ftent Government comprises a Governor, a 
(h'lierul CouneiUond eleetive munhdpal councils, 
and fhe colony Is represented In Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies.—4^. II. Monet, La 
Mnrliniyue. 

Martoa (ancient Gedoflia Auguata Owialla). 
a town of Jacii province, Andalusia, Spain, with 
A trade in grain, oil, and wine. It was taken ftom 
the Moors by Fenttnnnd HI (1325), Pop, 17,000, 

Mnrtyrs (Gr. for * wltResses*^ a name ap- 


in particular who, in the early age^of Claris- 
Uanity and during the great persecutione, 
suffend ignominy and death rather thin re¬ 
nounce their faith. Festivals in honour of the 
martyrs seem to have lieen observed as early os 
the second century. The Christians offered 
prayers at the tombs of tlie martyrs, and tlmnked 
Ckxl for the example which they had givuiAo 
the world. The rite was concluded with the 
snemment of the Lord’s .Supper and the distri¬ 
bution of alms. Eulogies were also delivered, and 
accounts of the lives and actions of tlic deceased 
rciul. 

Mar'vell, Andrew, a political and nilsecl- 
lancous writer, Imm at Hull in 1821, died in 
Txmdon 1878. In 1035 he went to Trinity College, 
('umbridge. After travelling for four years on 
the Continent, he was appointed assistant to 
Milton in his office of Ijitiii seen'tury. In 1880 
he was chosen memlier of Parliument for his 
native place, which he represented to the end 
of his life. Besides a small handful of Onely 
tiuisieul (MX'ins. he eoinposi‘d miub humorous 
and satirical verse, and was the wTitcr of several 
|)olitieal pamphlets. 

Marx, Karl Heinrich, Gcmiaii «'(Hmoiiust and 
founder of a school of Sociulisrii, Ixirn at Tr&vos 
(Trier) 1818, died in l^ndon IHH'l. lie* studied 
history and philosophy at the L’niversHics of 
Bonn and Berlin. After living at Cologne and 
l*aris, in 1845 he proeeiried to Brussels, where 
he Mrrote his Misirenle la Phiiosophie, In 1847 
he drew up, in conjunction with Kngels, whose 
acquaintance he had made in Paris, the famous 
CommuntsI Manifesto, a u^tcament which em¬ 
bodies the creeds of the Socialist-re* oliitlonuries. 
He UK)k part in the Revolution of 1848 In tW: 
Rhine country, und in 18'18 he settled permanent ly 
in London. In 1884 he was at last able to realize 
his plan of organizing the working-men of the 
civilized world, and on 28th Sept., at a meeting 
in St. Martin's Hall, he outlined his scheme and 
(bunded the International Working-Men's As¬ 
sociation. The first volume of his great work 
Das Kapital appeareil in 1887; the se .>nd 
volume was completed by Engels and published 
in 1885; and the third volume appeared in 1895. 
As an economist, Marx carefully anol^med the 
* theory of value and the nature of capitalistic 
production. The measure of the value of an 
article is, according to Marx, tlie amount of 
labour necessary to produce it. The labourers, 
however, produce more than they consume, but 
under the capitalistic r^me lose the sur¬ 
plus vohie, i,e. of what they produce over and 
above their wages. The eapitatist Is therefore 
the enemy of the labourer, and it Is in the latter's 
interest AO emancipate hhnself from the regime 
of the former. Marx thus preached class-war. 
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}Ie also traix^ the growth of the workicig- 
clasaec, or^e proletariat, and mainUined that 
** tfSh emancipation of tlie working-c-laaaea mu»t 
acoompliahod tlirongh the working~elasM^ 
thcmaclvea ", That there in no mom for indi¬ 
vidual liberty in a soi'iely orgnnlr.<y{ acconling 
to Marx's doctrines is evident enough. One has 
only to look at Hussia, where Bolshc^’iun and 
tho ^dictatorship of the proletariat' arc based 
ut»Ai and governed by Marxian principles,-'- 
BiBLiocaAPUY; B. Croce, Siimrirat MaiernUtHm 
atid the EmwmicB of Mar^; J. Spargo, Karl 
^farar: ki» Life and /JOrfrine; R. B. Avidiiig, The 
Student'* Marx. 

Mary* The Virgin, the mother of Jesus, 
according tn tradition ernliodled in the a|H>- 
eryphul g«Mpets the daughter of Joatddm and 
Anna (ef. Luke, ii, Rti). The story of her life so 
far as it is given In the New Tcstiunent bc^gins 
with her betndhul to JoM.'-ph {Luke 1), oml the 
narrative of the birth of Christ. She is Ihriec 
mentioned during Christ's public ministry {John, 
ii; Malt, xii, 47; John, xlx. 25 -27), and once after 
his death {Acta, i. 14). A tradition asserts that 
she Iive<l a*'il dhnl at .TcriMrderii under the cure of 
John; another Unit she dietl at l'4|diesus, to 
which she tuirl John hail wlired fn ' the siege of 
Jerusalem. A later tradition asserts hat on her 
grave iM'ing opent^ thrt*c days aftc. her burial 
only the gravc-elothes w*crc found in it. The 
devotion or tuloration paid by Homan l^lholies 
and others to the Virgin Mary is i*ondcninf*d by 
i*rot««tunts IP general, Hlignititirx! it ns 

Mariolairy. The title Mary to adoration did 
not be*eome a tenet in Mie oHIkkIox I^itin ('himdi 
till the sixth oertury, when the Christian Chuff'h 
began to ctOebraic festivuls In her honour, of 
wloeli the PurilU-atum, the Annunciation, ami 
tlie Visitation (the visit of Mary to Klizabeth) 
urc still retaiiK*d in Pitdcstunl countri<*s. The 
Greek an<l flrmian ('athotics, utid the sehisnmlic 
Churches in vhn Kust, observe several feasts 
l>csi<les the above In honour of the Virgiiy for 
instance the birth of Mary, and her death and 
rectptlon into heaven (by the Roman Catholics 
calM the Aaaumption). The festival of the 
Immaculate Cooocptkm is oclabrated only by 
the Homan Catholic Church.—Of. J. S. North- 
cote, Mary in the (ioapeU. 

Mary 1* Queen of ICngland, daughter of 
Henry VIII by Catherine of Aragon, br>m in 
1516, died 155 k After her mhihrr's death she 
was declared UiegHimate, but was restored to her 
rights when the socccsston was Anally settled in 
1544, She was brought up by her mother In the 
Roman Catholic foiUi, on which account she was 
treated with rigour under Edward VJ. She 
ascended the throne in 1550. after an abortive 
attempt to act her aside In favour of Lady Jane 
Grey. One of her Afst measures was the rein¬ 


statement of the Roman Catholic prelates who 
had been sut>nraeded in the late reign. |{ei' 
marriage to Philip II of Spain, uiiittnl as it was 
with a ctunplele r(*9ftoralimi of the C4it.lioiie wor¬ 
ship, pnaluml iiiiieh diiUHmtent. liiHUrreetkum 
broke out under t'avc in Dex’tuishire, and Wyat 
in Kent, which, although suppressed, funned 
siiineleiit excuses for the imprirnmnent of the 
l*rlnveHs Kli7.al>eUi in the Tower, and the exe¬ 
cution of l4Hdy Jane Grey and her huslumd, l^rd 
thiildford lludley. England was now fbrmally 
declared to lie reconcile to the lh>|w; the san¬ 
guinary laws against heretics were revived, and 
nearly AOO (Mfrisheil at Uie stake, Including 
I'mniner, laifiiner, and Ridley. Under Philip's 
iiitiuencv a war l»egan with Kram*e, which ended 
in the loss of Calais in 1556, after It hail been 
hchl by England fur aiMvc 300 years. TIds 
4liNgra<« told acttt<*ly U|Km Mary's disordered 
he^th, and she died shortly aBerwards.—CT. 
J. 51. Stone, The UiMiory of Mary /, Queen 
Knylantl. 

Mary II, Queen of England, Ixtrn In 1003, 
died 1004. She vras the elder daiighttw of James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James II, by Ids wife 
Anne Hyde, daughter of Ixinl Cliirendon, Mar¬ 
ried ill 1077 to Wlllitun, Prince of Orange, when 
the Revolution dcthroiUMl her father, slie nns 
dec'lured j<»int-pcNMK*ssor of the throne will. 
William. 00 whom all the administration of tic 
guveniment devolved. I lining the absence* of 
WilUuni In Ireland In :«hin, and during his 
%'arious viNlU to the t'oidineiit, Mary manag(*<l at 
home with extreme pnidetiee. She was strongly 
attoehcHl to the Protestant religion and the 
Church of England. See William ///. 

Mary, Qini'ii Omsort of King («er>rge V, Imrn 
at KetwiiigUm Palais* 20th May, 1807. daughter 
of the Duke of Tcck. Que(*n Mary's laipHsiiuil 
iiamcw were Victoria Mary Augusta liUiiisa Olga 
Pauline Claiidine Agnes. On tlie death of tlio 
Duke of ('larcnee (14th Jan., 1802), Ui whom 
site was lietrothed, site be<‘aine engogeil t4> (Uni 
May, 1800), and married Ills brother, the Duke 
of York, seeoiul son of King ICdward VII (0th 
July, 1800). The Duke of York, crcaieil Prince 
of Wales In 1001, ascended the throne with hii 
consort on 6th May, 1910. 

Maryland, a maritime state of tlie Uniud 
States, one of the thirteen original states. U lies 
around Chcaapciike Hay, occupying part of the 
peninsula formed by the* (hesapeakr and Ih'lu- 
ware Bays, and extending inland to West 
Virginia, bounded on the south by the Potoina<* 
and on the north l>y Pennsylvania. It has almiit 
85 miles of seabosfd on the Atlantic, the bulk 
of the natural Atlantic ooost-llne being occupied 
by PcIawBre In the north and by a detaehfMl 
portion of Virginia in the south. Maryland is 
divided into twenty-three oounUes and BuIlN 
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more City. Iltiliiiiiore in the principnl Miftport 
unit eumtnerrial centre, but Annapolw is the 
eupitol. A|{riciilLiirc is the prineipal huUistry, 
Hfid whent the main m>p, hut maise, |K>taU*es, 
ve^elubkM, fruit, and lotmeen arc ahwi riiised. 
]>uir>'iiiK and shi't^p-faniutig are <'xt<fnNive. <>»ul 
find clay are worked* and soiiie slate is quarried, 
llie fiyster fisheries are the most tmiMitant in 
the I Iiilted States. Miiiylartd is the eighth state in 
nianiifaeiuriiig importance; first in cunning and 
In feriiliser mantiffu^ture, eighth in tobaeeo pro¬ 
duct inn, second in iron and shipbuilding, and 
third in elutliing maniifuetiires. There are two 
uiiiverHitlcN and an AgrieiiUiiral Oillege. StuU* 
area. sq. miles (tjaao water, Cliesaifettke 

Buy alone occupying 12011 mp niihit); pop, (1920), 
1,449,081. 

Maryland was founded (1082) by I.eonurd 
Calvert, acting on Itehulf of iiortl Battfinorc, his 
brother, and the name is coiiinieinnrative of 
Heiirloiia Maria, Queen of Charles 1. The state 
Is now governcfl by a fvenerul Assc*inbly eiui- 
slstlng of a Henntc (27 ineinlwni), and a House of 
Ihdegatcs (102 nienibcrs). Senators m*rve for 
four years, one luilf licliig rr-electr<l ev<*ry two 
years: delegates arc electwl for two years. Two 
Senators and six Uepnwntativcs arc sent Uj 
C ongress.—t'f. W, H, Browne, AlaryUmti (.\nieri- 
cun (‘ofnrnonwfjnttli Series). 

Marylebone, St*, a metropolitan lamtugli of 
the emiiity of l*oiidoti. It eontnins the MiddlcM^x 
Hospital, I'hllhunuonle and Queen's Halls, lord's 
cricket ground, and Madame Tussaiid's Wax« 
work; ami Its area embraces St* John's Wood 
district, Cavendish uiul r»rtman Srjiturrs, and 
Harley Slnn't. Top. (1921), 104,222. 

Maryport, a iM*a|Kirt of CunilH'rinnd, England, 
at ttic mouth of the Kllen. and on the ikilwuy 
h'irth; srr\'ed by the Mary|iori and (^rliile 
Hallway. There are coal and iron mines in the 
vicinity, f(»r which Maryptiri- is the slitpping 
outlet. The main industrU^ arc shipbuilding, 
saw-initling, and iron-founding. Mary|M>rt 
(fonnerly h^lepfoot), was so named in 1780 
becauar Mary Queen of Scots landed there In 
1508, Pup. (1921), 10,895. 

Mary Stuart, C^iccn of Scots, was bom at 
IJnliUiguw Palace in 1842, beheaded 8th Feb., 
1587, She WHS the daughter of Jgmes V by hh 
queen, Mary of liomdne, a princess of the family 
of dulse* Her father dying when site was a few 
da>a old, the regency was, after some dispute^ 
vested In the of Arran* In 1558 she was 
married to the dauphin, afterwserda Fnuioia II* 
tic died seventeen months after bis aeoession 
to the ctown, in Dec., 1500, and in Auf^ 1501, 
the widowed queen retumesd to SooUand. Alary 
was a Roman CathoUr, but when she rotumed 
to Scotland she Ibund that the Infhmaoe of the 
IVesbyteijaiis ^ paramount in her kingdom. 


Though inclined to have Roman CathoHcitm 
again set up in Scotland, after a vali^attempt to 
influence Knox she resigned herself to cirditm- 
stiiiK^, quietly allowed her half-brother, ftie 
PruU‘staiit Earl of Moray, to assume the position 
of firht minister, siirivunded herself with a 
nuinbc*r of other Protestant advisers, and dis¬ 
missed the greater part of her train of French 
courtic*rs. She e\*cn gave these ministeij 4ier 
active support in various measures that ha<f the 
effect of strengtliening the Presb>'tcrtan party; 
but she still eontinu^ to have the moss per- 
f(»rm(Hl in lu*r own private chapel at Holyrood. 
At llrst her KubjerU were quiet, she herself w^as 
popular, and her court was one of the most 
lirilHarit in Europe. The calamities of Mar^' 
liegnn with her marriage to her eotisin. l^rd 
Damley (29th July, 1505). Darnley was a 
Roman Catholic, and immediately after tlic 
marriage the Earl of Moray and others of the 
Prcitestant lords oonibimsl against the new order 
of things. They were comt>cllcd to bike refuge 
in Kiiglaiul, and the p4ipulurity of Mar>' Iwgaii 
to decline. In addition to this. Damley provetl 
a weak and worttdess prolligute, and almost 
entirely alieimtorl the queen by hts (»oiu{ilirity in 
the murtler of Uixsio (9th .March. 1580), though 
a reconciliation secmisl to Ik* cffecled lM.*tw<K!n 
them alKHit the time of the birth of Uieir son, 
afterwards James VI of Scotiand and 1 of 
England (lOtli June, 1500). About tlie close of 
the same year, however. Damley witlidrew from 
the court, and ii^ the meantime the K*ari of 
Iloth%rell had risen high in the quet*it’s fa\*our. 
When the young primv James was l>nptixecl at 
Stirling Castle, on the Tfh of Dec.. 1500, Both- 
well dhl Uie honours of the iKrasion, and Dnni- 
ley, the fatlier of the prini*e, was not even present. 
Once more, however, an apparent rrconcillauon 
took place l)eiwe(*n the king and queen. Damley 
had fhllen ill, and was lying at Glasgow under 
the cure of his father, Mary vtsitod him, and 
took measures for his removal to Edinburgh, 
where he was lodged in a bouse called Klric-of- 
Fleld, close to the city wall. He was there tended 
by the queen herself; but during the absence of 
Mary at a mosque at Holyrood the house In 
which Damley lay was blown up by gunpowder, 
and he himself was afterwards found dead with 
marks of violenrc on his peraon (9th Feb., 1587). 
The drcunurtanccs attending this crime were 
very impcrfbctly investigated, but popular sus¬ 
picion unequivooally pointed to Botowell as the 
ringleader in the outrage, and the queen berseif 
was qospeoted, suspicion becoming still stronger 
when she was carrM off by BothweQ, with little 
■bow of reristanoe, to bis castle of Dunbar, and 
married to him on the 15th of May. A number 
of the 90W banded together against Botb- 

well, who miooeeded in oolleoting a force; but 
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on Carbem' Hilip where the armirfl met on the 
I54h JunOp hii army melted away. The queen 
t>roed to surrender herself to her intnir^rnt 
nohics. Bothwcll niakinir his escape to i>tinl>iirp 
then to the Orkney IslaiKls. and Hnally lo 
Denmark, Tlie confederMles flmt wmveyed tlie 
queen to Edinimrffhp ami thence to I^h Leven 
Caetle* where she was plu<x*d In the custody of 
Lddy DouKlaSp mother of the Earl of Moray. A 
few days afterp on the 20th of June, a casket 
containing eight letters and sonte poetry, all 
said to be in the handwriting of the queen, fell 
inti) the hands of the (M>nredemtes. The letlerH, 
which have eoriie down to iit only In the h»nn 
of a translation apiiendetl to lluehanan's /le- 
tfcHon, clearly show, if they are genuine, that 
the writer was herself a party to the murder «>f 
Ountley. They were held by the confederates 
to afford nnmUtakahle evidence of the queen's 
guilt, ami on (he 2tth of .Inly she was ft>rc(«d to 
sign a diwunieni renoiineing the crown of fk*oi* 
land in favour of her infant son, and iippoiiiflng 
the h^irt of Monty regent diiritig her son's 
iiiiniirity. After rcinuining nearly a >Tar In 
cnpliviiy Mary suer<Tdeil in iriaking her escape 
from 1,iMh IxA'cn (2nd May, 15(1^), amt, atwlsiH 
by the few friends who still remained uttJiehcd 
to her, iionie an effort for the ree*>vTry of her 
|K)wer. IhTeated l)y the Regent's funTS iit the 
battle of Langside (IJlh May, 1508), she flnl Co 
Kiigland, and wrote to b'llsfii>eth entriMitlng pro¬ 
tection and a |M*ri4onal interview; but this (he 
latter rcbjsfffl tr» grant mitM Mary should have 
elearcrl herHclf fnan the chargrw laid against her 
by licr subj<H*ts. For one reason or another 
Kiizidjcth nev'cr grantinl Mary an inter\'frw, Imt 
kept her in more or leas clrss* captivity in tteg- 
bHal, where her life nas pass4*d in a siieecwikxi 
of intrigues for ae<*onipllshUig her deliverance. 
For more than eighteen years she continued to Ik* 
the primmer of VJi/nlMdh, and In that time the 
plii(>c of tier imprisonment was frrf]uently 
rhangcHl, her (Inal prison l>eing Kothrrfhghiiy 
Castle, Northamptonshire. She was at lost 
accused of Iwing iinplieafed in a plot hy one 
liabingtoii against Klixalieth's life, ami luiving 
been tried by a oourt of Klir.slNdh's appointing, 
was on the 25th of Oet., J580, condemned to lie 
executed. There was a long delay liefore lUiza- 
beth signed the warrant, but this was at last 
done on the 1st of Fch., 1587. iMaiy received U»c 
news with great serenity, and was behcmlod a 
we ek later, on ath Feb., 1587, In the castle of 
Fotheringbay. Authorities are more agreed as 
to the attracUons, talents, ami aocoinplishments 
of Mary Stuart tton aa to her character. Con¬ 
temporary writers who saw her unite in iestliying 
to the beauty of her person, and the ftscinatfon 
of her manners and oddreos. She was wHty In 
conversation, and ready in dispute. In her trial 
VoL. VIL 


for alleged complicity In !labington*s plot the 
held her ground against the ableat statemen 
and lawyers of Riqtland.—Dtauooiunnn Agnes 
Strickland, i^i/r qf Afnry, I^MCfyi qf Scat$; T. F» 
llondcrson, The t'wtkfi and Jtfnrg. Qyem 

of Scout; H,G.^k!n,l4/^qfMard,i^uftHqfSeoitl 
F. A. Mttinby, and Maru Stmart; A. K. 

Hume, The Love 4ffaira qf Afiuir, 9>fswi qf iSco$»» 

Msmaccio (ma-sht'e^hh properiy Tommoso 
Ouidi^ one of ttie oldest paintem of the Floren¬ 
tine s^ool, said to have hem born about 140I, 
died at tiome about 142H. In the church del 
Oirmlne, at Flormoe, aiw some excellent paint¬ 
ings of his, Baldiniux^ and Vasari place Masaccio 
among the first, paintera hy whom the baishness 
and difficulty of the art woe diminished, and Uik 
and expression glvtf*n to it. Ills Mmhnnn and 
Child is ill the Nirtlonnl Cnltrry, London* 

Masai, an Afriinui nomad people mainly 
fhund in Kenya Oilony and Ugan^ The region 
intiabiind by them is known as Masal-land. 

Masbath, nn Island of the Philippine group, 
south of Luzon, forming, with adjaoent kdands, 
the province of Mnstmtd, The capital Is Mashaid, 
It is largely afforested and produces Umben 
HtiK'k-rainlng and fishing are the staple industrira, 
Anni, 1255 sq. mllra; (Mip. alioiit ^,00(K 

Maacara, a town of Algeria, on the ruilwt^y 
and ahoiil IN) miles tiou(h-«^t of Oran. It 
a Nlronghold of Abd-eMviutcr, who lYreached the 
holy war of 1Mi7. * dhnated at fiJJNK). 

' Mascarena Islmids, the oolleetivo name for 
Mduniofi, Mauritius, and HiMiriguex, so calU*d 
fhan ttie discovery of Reunion (Dourlion, 
Island) by the l'i>rtiiguese navigator Mas- 
oannihiis (1540). 

Maaeftcld, Jolm, IlrlUsh poet and drnnuitist, 
tjom 1H75. Ills early life he spent In constant 
travelling, ns a seaman lirfore the mast and at 
many trades in (he United 8t4itcs, but, on the 
publleatkin rtf his Nah'tenlrr ItaUadi (1002), d 
Afaiftmil /faut (1005), and hU ediik)ii of i>ain- 
pier's Fogogiw (1000), hr sfdtied down to li(.erttry 
work in England. During the European War lie 
sei^Td br»lli (n France and GiUti|»oli and pub- 
lislied the story of the Dardanelirs campaign 
(frMpoli), Ht^nard/he FoaipOlO), /t(g5| 

(1090), ami Snkavfd (1020), are among his later 
works, 

MoahonaUmd, the country south of the 
SEambeaU (South Africa), now romprising, with 
Matabeh-lond, .Souttiem llhodcsia (q*v.). HaUs- 
bury is the chief town, 

Moakt a covering for the fooe, often Muqicd 
so as to form a rude r e pres e ntation of the human 
features. Masks have been In use foom the most 
andsnt times. Among ilte Greeks tiury were 
used particularly in the processkma and oere- 
monlee attending the worship of Dionysus 
(Bocdius), As the origin of (Grecian tra^y 
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wtut i'IcMcly <‘onnc*rteci with the worship of 
DionysuSf inuNks worr ittied in it even in iU 
early <layH. The ancient muskH usually covered 
the whole head, and ac<‘ordiii|tly rcpreticnteil 
the fciitiin's, head, liuir, and ryes. They liud 
nxMtly very lur|(c o|)en nifuiths, an<l Mrrn to 
have lijul mhik* cfTtfcL In strengthenin/; the voice 
of the N(>cakcr, this heinfj required hy the iin- 
inenHc sixe of the ancient theatres. The Homan 
theatre diffend little from Uie Gr(*cittti In the 
use of the mask, whieli the Italian popular 
thciitrc, cullfd ('omnadia delP Arte, closely 
rcs<*iiil)linit the old Homan mime and panto- 
ritiiiic, still retains. The mask used at masked 
ImiIIn or nuuKpierarlcR is a eoverinft for the head 
and face mufle from a lif(ht stuff, a c^runmon 
form the half-mask covering eyes and 

nose only. 

Maakinongy (Ktiox tu>6i7for), a fine North 
Amerh'an freshwaUT flsli of the pike genus, 
inhabiting Uie .St. ]«awrenee basin, and twice 
the size of the common kind. 

Maaon-boca, a luunc given to solitary liees 
of the genus ChaliciMionia, which ctoristnir-t their 
nesU with sand or gravel, ngghitiniited tc>g<dhcr 
hy means of a visrld saliva, and tlx them on 
the side of walls. 

Muflon-aplder ((Viilxa), a spiilrr more eoiii* 
iiuMily known ns a ' Trap-door Spider * (q.v.). 

Muaon-wuap, n tuime given to iTitain 
solitary wns|>8, esiMvially species of Kuincnes 
and (klyneriis, the former nuUcIng rur\'cd clay- 
funds, and the latter Inirrowitig in sand. 

Muao'ra, or Maaso'rah« a llehrc'w word 
signifying ' tradition *, tlie name of a rollc«dion 
of nottn referring ti) the Hebrew text of the Ohl 
Tinitament, tmd written In Chaldee ehlelly on 
the margin of Jfehrew MSS. These mites art* 
varknis in their elmnuder, critical, gnunmatical, 
and exidutialory, and Im^lude an Indication of 
the vowcl-|N>ints and accentuation of the Hebrew 
text uiX'ortIJng t<i the •fewish tradition. At what 
time the aeciimulntloii of them* notes was com¬ 
menced cannot be ascertained. Aeeonllng to 
some Jewisli writers they were tx^n in the 
time of Kr.ra. A large part of them were com- 
]iiIcHl in Uie Jewish schools of TIlM^rios subse¬ 
quent bi tlie third century, and the collection 
was nut ('onqiletrd till tlio cigiith oantury at the 
earliest. --IT. 1), (Unsbiiig, Tke Jf/issomA. 

Masque, a fonn of entertainment popular at 
ctAirt and among the nobiUty in Knglond during 
the reigns of KlUalwth, James I, and Charles 1« 
The history #>f the Kngliah masque m inseparably 
wnnecled with the ivmne of "Ekn Jonson, who 
wrote about half of all the extant masques. 
The pre-JoiMonlan nitw^ue was spectacular and 
ot no hterury impiatancc. Tyfdcal spedmens 
will W found U'l Tmm\ n/ Athens, i, ^ and in 
lIo»r»i Vlll, b i. JouHonV eadiest masques 


were embedded in Cjfnihta'B Rtoeh (1000), and 
followed the old tradition. His frst court 
masque was The Maeque of Blaekneea {16tb^ 
other notable ones being The Maeque of 9ueen$ 
( 1000 ), /ywe Heatofrd (1012), Nncs frtm ihe 
Nezv U'mtd discovered in the Moon (1021), and 
the Iasi of iiis masques, Chhridia (10S1). Other 
famous writers of masques were Fletcher (none 
of whose masques has been preserved), ^|b- 
mont. Campion, Daniel, and Davcniuit, who 
wrote the last of all the masques, Satmarida 
Spoiia (1040). The Civil War put on end to 
tlie mosque., us it did to many of the amenities 
of life in England. 

The masque has sometimes been defined as 
a kind of miniature drama, but it is not a drama 
ami is not subject to the laws of dramatic 
criticism. U always had for Us central feature 
a <lanoe or stories of dances. The dancing-master, 
who was paid £.50 for his M'rvhxw, was more 
inqiortant thiiii the librettist or even the dc* 
Btgticr of sc<>ticry, who were paid £>10 a-pieee. 
The ma8C|uers w'cre eight, twelve, or sixteen in 
iiumticr. They were noble lords and ladies as 
a rule, the kitig and queen soinetiimw taking 
part themselves. Tlieir sole duty was to Icxik 
inqHifting and to tlanec; they did not s|H*uk or 
sing. Their cxMtiiincs were elalNirutc and costly, 
and they reprcseiiUxl mythological or heroic* 
churacicrs. Kvrry iniuiquer a*}is accompanied 
by u lorch-licarcr. The masquers danced the 
following dnm*cs. first the Entry or Descent, 
then the Mutii Dunci.*; then they chose purtiiera 
from anumg the uiidlence and danced the 
llcvels, quick lively danc^w |M*rfonne«l witliout 
rt'hearsal. Finally they danced their going-out 
dance. It became custoniury to introduce each 
masque by means of an anti-masque, whl'*h 
Jonson defined iw ** a fnil or false masque . • • 
not umqitly (*oiuinrting with the current and 
whole full of the devkT It is chiefly Jonson's 
skill In writing nntl-niasqucs that gives his work 
the pre-eminence; some of his anti-mosques 
(e.g. in tove HetUored) contain excellent dialogue, 
llie acton in the antl-maMiuc and those who 
s|»oke or sang in the maMiiie proper were fVe- 
quciitly professionals. Masques were almost 
iilwa>-x perfbrmed at Christmas time, often on 
IVelfth Night, or else at 8hrovc-tide. They 
were almost all perfomuxl in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall. The scenery, machinery, 
and dresses wen usually designed by Inigo 
Jones, the music was written by Alfonso Fem- 
bosco and by Nidiolas Lanier. The nM»que 
was the spo^ child ot the alrts—^poetTy, pabit- 
ing, and mudo wen lavished upon H, It wai 
a oostly toy; The Masgue 0 / BlacfcneM oost 
ftaOOO, and The Masque 0 / Queens £4000, im¬ 
mense tfums ot money in those days.—Bivuo- 
ORkFUT; P. Heybcr, Jm Mos^s onglois; 
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H. A. Evans, BngtM Maaqusti M. Sullivan, 
Cot$Ti MAgue$ James i; E. K. Chainbcra, 
Vhe IjfedUrotU Stafdf, 

Maaa, in thr Homan Catholic Church, the 
praycra and ccrcinonica which uccom}»any the 
consecration of the curharist. Ttic word is used 
generally for all that part of the CaUiolk* service 
ii^ which the cucharist is offered* At preariit the 
mass consists <kf four chief parts: (1) the intro* 
duction; (2) the i^triorium^ or sociiAcc; (3) the 
consecration; (4) the communion. Tliese four 
chief parts, of which the three lost are eon* 
sUlert^d the most csscntlHl, arc comiKMcd of 
Hcwral smaller luirts. each Imving its proper 
denomlimlion. Tliey cHmsUt of praycn, hymns, 
shorter and lonjjcr passaf^cs of the Holy Scrip* 
tun's, and a niiml>cr of ceremonies, which, lu 
I he csM'iiUal point of the moits is Uic sacrlftco 
of the consifit imrtJy of symbolical cere¬ 

monies fNiinmcmorative of important clrcimi* 
8ianr(*s in the Suviot]r*s life, or signs of devotion 
and homage paid u> the presence of the Lord 
In the host, ilic nnicr of these ceremonies, and 
of the whole (*elcbmtion of the man, is given 
in the iniKAal 4»r miuis-book. The rnasucs are 
modinett aeconling to many cireumslanocs, c.g. 
luftmling to the saint in honour of whom the 
iinisrt is (clcbruteii, or the seasons of Uie year 
(•oniicHcd with different events In the SavlouCs 
life, or the piir|NH(c for which the mass is sahl, 
as the missa pro dtJunHin (muss for tlie detui). 
ro/iiv man to an extraordinary mow, insteiul 
of that of the day, rcheariUHl on some siiec'tal 
occasion, /yne man Is the onlinary muss per* 
fomir<] by the priest. wiUunit tniisle. Ui^h man 
is eelebraUsI by the priest, assisted by a dcoeoii 
and sub*deucy>ri or other clergy* and aung fay 
the choristers, aecomiianietl by Uic organ aii4 
other musical instruments. Resides these there 
arc dlfTcrrnt masses aeconling to the different 
rites; the moss, the iMiin mom, the Htmum 
and UTcgarian mots, Ac.—RfBUonaAPuy: L. I>u- 
chesiie, f>rijgm«s du CuUe chritimx C, R, }f. 
Wright. The .Verpto of Me Afoss in Me Grttk 
and Homan Churchee; II. Lucas, Holy Jlfoss; 
A. <•. Mortimer, Caiholie Faith and Prarfice. 

Maaaachu'setta, a maritime state of New 
England, United States, one of the original 
thirteen states. It has a large eoast-line on tlic 
Atlantic, and is traversed by the Connecticut 
and other rivciv; the coastal plain rises gradually 
to the cast, where the Berkshire Hills ntn firom 
north to south. The nuist important rallwayi 
are the Boston and Albany, Boston and Maine, 
and the New York, New Haven, and Hartfbfd 
Railway, all of whidi have termini fn Boston, 
the state capital. There is a Boston-Cambridge 
c1e\'ated track, and a total electric mileage of 
2830. the steam railway mileage being 2127 
(1020). The state is divided into 14 oountks 
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and contains 88 ettJes and 810 towns* Although 
It has been tranaOiimcd fhun a rural to an 
Industrial community, Massachuaetta still has 
s(»mr agriculture, dair)*- and shecp-famiing, 
|x>la1i'K'S (4.000,(KNI biislwls in 1020), maixe, 
and tobacH'o Mng pnaluird. Among nmnii* 
faetiirra are IkoIs, leather, cottons, woollens, 
inm'hinery, and paper; stock-yards, atwtUdn, 
and canncriiw arc prtunlneiit.. A large foreign 
trade is carried on Uirough IktsUm and elglit 
associated minor ports, eoUecUv«dy called Massa* 
chusptts Customs District, There are seventeen 
colleges and unlversltica (including Harvard), 
three of which are seetArlan (two Roman Catliolle, 
one Methodist), and 8ve itcvcHed exetuslvrly to 
women; a Slate Dc'partment of bUiueatlon exeN 
rises a general control. State urea (Including 
Atlantic islands of Nantucket and Mnrtlm*s 
Vineyard) H200 sq. miles, 227 im]. inUcs lieing 
water, pop. (1020), 8,HA2,850. 

MoMsac'huseiU is sup|KNied to Imvo been 
visited by the Norsemen almut a.u. 1000, but 
It was not permanently Mrttled until Ute Pilgrim 
Fatbers founded Plyrnoutii (IkT., 1020). Other 
Piiritans settled Salem (1028), siibamiiicnlly 
eallrti Massaehusetu Bay Colony. Boston was 
scttlcHl in 1080. In 1002 the two original ooUuiies 
were deOnitively merge<1. The g«»\X‘miftent no r 
consisU of Uie (■enerid (\nirt of Massachusiit^, 
eomprlsiiig a Senate niemlwra electiMl in- 
niially from the 40 SKi'e Senatorial fUstricU), 
and a Iloiwe of ReprewiitAtives (240 meiiila'rN 
elected fkom 105 distrlclN, eiuli returning a 
quota based on |>npululion). Two Seimbirs and 
sixUTn lleprescritativcs are sent U» FrHieral 
Congrwsi.—Cf. L. A. Kmihinghain, A Hrirf 
Outline of the Conelitution and (ittvrmmrnl of 
UaMMachuerilM, 

Maas Action, the law of, a principle in 
physical elieiiitslry discovered in ('hrlstiania by 
Guldlierg and Wuage. Some ebcmieal reaetloiM 
take pimx! inurh more quickly than otliers, the 
s]H*e<l depending upon the strengUis of the 
reacting sulwtaru'cs. (Stildlieig and Wonge found 
that the velocity at which a it^w'iiori proeecvls is 
pro|iorUonal to the product of the strcngtlis of 
tlie jrrorting sulwLanecs; thus if a sulMlanee A 
unites with a siilwtancc B to form a siibsiaiKX! 
C% the speed at whMt the subsiancic C* is pro- 
dueeil is proportional to the product of the 

* strength ’ of the substance A 1^ that of the 
sulMrtonoe B. The strength is technically called 

* the concentration * and is usually measured 
In mole per litre, or, In other words, by the num¬ 
ber of grammes of the substance present |ier 
litre, divided by the molecular welglit of the 
subiianee. This law enables a dcftnltc mathe¬ 
matical equation to lie written down expressing 
the rate at which the new sulistance Is fr^mied, 
in trmw of the oonocntraUoiM of the rcailiiig 
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jfitliNtanr'i'H, mici 1li(' m>liitinn nf ihifl equation 
ffivfn ilie ocmipIf'U* hintory of the chemirul 
chniifTC from itH atart till the moment of ita 
cornpt<'ti<»n. On the other hand, the proftreM of 
the ehemienl «*hun^ etui rtften fie Btiidied ex- 
|M*riiitentally and fiy eoiiiparin|{ exfiorinierit with 
thefiry it Ih jKMwible t<» determine the mecdianiHm 
of the retiriion. hVir iiwtanee, w'heii anitne 
(Aftll;,) ilecont|ioH<'« into arsenic and hydroften, 
one niiftht siippcMe that, since 2AsIIs 2 As + 
aii,, tlic reaetion proceeds by the union of a 
pair of inole(*tiles of iirNine, with the formation of 
iiteudlic nnienht mid three molecules of hydrogen. 
The firogress of this reaction ran be* easily 
studied, liecttuse 1 e.e, #if arsine gives 1*5 e.c. of 
liydrogen, and lienee, if the reaction procmJs 
at constant vohniic and teinpcrature, the pres¬ 
sure riiiist rise, and the rate of rise of pressure 
In clearly a measure of the rate at which the 
reiu'tioii prmHieds. A curve can thus lie plotted 
shiiwitig the aiiuMint of hydrogen present., in 
terms of the time. This curve ran also lie found 
liy ttic law of muss action. If the react ion were 
AhII, i- AsTIf—*2As -h UH|* the rate at which 
the hy<!rogen Is fonued would depend on the 
sipiiirc of the oonoentraUon of the arsine, for it 
is profMirtionol, by the Law of Moss Action, to 
the rone<*ntration of nrsino miiUipU<*d by the 
eoiietmiratlon of arsine. On the other hand, if It 
were a niommiolmilar n*aetion, due to the 
splilting up of the indivtilual Ah 1T« moteeulcs, 
tile velm'lly of reaetion would lie simply pro- 
fmrtlonnl Ui the CfinrH^ntmlion of nrHinc (not to 
(lie Mpmrc of It). The curve giving the amount 
of liy<irog<m In temui of time on tlie latter 
nssuriiption agrees wlUi the experimental nirve* 
and hence we coiieludc that the reaction is 
morioinoUTulur. In this way the law affords 
valuable informuUim as to Uie meolianism of 
chemical changes. In particular the law plays 
a iniMt iin|iortant part in the study of nidki- 
neli^-^Uy, tlie various laws of decay of the activity 
of the radio-active siibstanees being caleulated 
by lU aid and ehceked by cx|)eriment.—Biiu. 10 - 
onAciivt W. C, Me<\ Ix^wis. A SyMtm ofPhyitkal 
Chrmkiry (vol, i); .1. H. Van’t Hoff, Leduns on 
T/irareffcal and PhywicfA CAmMry; R. A. 
l^tifeldU TtM-Hook of Phytind ChemUtry; F. 
K, r. Risaerr, Apphtd Cakidm, « 

Masaa-e-Camira, a province of Tuscany^ 
North Italy. The chief product is Carrara inarble. 
Manna, qear Marina di Massa. Hs seiMwrt, is the 
joint capital with Carrara, The pop. of Massa 
(oonimiine) Is about 89,a00. Area of province, 
OSH sq. miles; pop. about Sirr.OOO, 

Maaaaffe, See Hmtditd Ramtdm and 
illoMOgr. 

Maaaaffet9 (mns-snjV-tl^), m coHedUve natoe 
given hy the ancients to Hw nomadic iftbes of 
(Vniral Asia who dwtdt to Ihe ca^t aod north* 


cost of the Caspian Sea. Cynis is supfiosed to 
have lost his life in Sghting against th^. , 
Maaaftia (inOs-A-nO), Andr^, Marshal of 
France, bom in 1730 at Nice, died 1817, Irfms 
he entcrcfl the French anny, and became sous- 
onicier-niljudunt. During the Revolution he 
entered a battalion of volunteers, was elected 
chief of his battalion in 1792, and in 1703 made 
general of brigade. In 1704 he was appoiotpd 
genera) of divismn, and took command of the 
right wing of the French army in Italy. In 1700 
he defeat^ the Austrian and Russian forces at 
ZQrleh, and in by his defenoe of Genoa for 
three monUis, gave llonaturte time to strike 
tnieeessbdly at Marengo. In 1804 he was rreated 
marshal of the Knipire. In ISO.'S lie rei*civ«d the 
chief cninmanti In Italy, In 1H07 he was given 
the command of the right wing of the Fretieh 
army In Poland, and soon after rc^vived the 
title of duo de HIvoU. In IIMIO he distinguished 
himself against the Austrians, and at I'lssliiigen 
his constancy and firmness saved the French 
army from total destruction. Napoleon n^warded 
him with the dignity of Prim« of l^slingcn. In 
1810 he took command of the anny in Portugal, 
and forceil Wellingtcm within the lines of Torres 
Vedros, till want of provisionn eoinptdled Mus¬ 
sina to retire. Na|K>teon recalled him frrmi 
Spain, and in 1812 left him witluait a minmuml. 
In 1814 he was nia<ie a peer hy Ixuiis XVIU, 
and tlmugh on tlie return of the emperor Ike 
ockmkwlntlged hlrf authority, he toi>k no active 
part in the events oMhe lliimlred Days.—Cf. 1). 
de lk*jiuregnrd, £*e Mar/chn! AfaM^na, 

Massenet (inAs-nA), Jules, French composer, 
li(>ni In 1842, died 1012. Hr studied at tlie Paris 
Conservatoire, of which in 1878 he Itecame a 
professor. lie o«>mposed M^vcral operas, of which 
the best known arc //erodius, Dfm Cifnar df 
Baaan, and Manon Lescaut, llis Schien Pff- 
UtTftupiits arc also well known, and there is a long 
list of works hy him, including the choral works 
Maria Magda^e, Rva^ ha f Verge, ftc. 

Massinger, Philip, English dramstist, was 
born at Salisbury 1388, and died In London in 
1040, His fhther was a menklier of Parliament, 
and was attached to the household of the seoond 
Xkirl of Penihrokc. He was educated at St. 
Alban's Hall, Oxford, which he entered In* 1002 
and left, witiwut taking a degree, in 1000. The 
third Earl of Pembroke (often identiOed with 
Mr. W. H. of Shakespeare's Sonneh) was not a 
patron of Massinger's, and this hi» been ex¬ 
plained by Buppoidiqt tluit the dramatist became 
a Roman Catholic. The evidence is not ooncht- 
rive. but there are Indications In three pla>'t 
which support this theory. The Rentgado is a 
dramatist treatiw on Christian evidences. The 
Virgin Jdkbfyr is a chronicle of Christian martyr¬ 
dom, and The Jtfohf //onovr ends with Camiola 
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taking the \*eil« Almost all iiiai we know about 
MaaringA's life apart from hla plays Is that he 
^as^ften Khort of iimney. In early Uays he 
olm^ invariably ooUabmted, wmiethnea with 
Dekker, oftencr with PIcteher. Of the so-ealled 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays, at least eigbtccti 
arc believed to contain the work of Alai^ngcr. 
\Vitea Massinger died, he was buried in the same 
gMve as Fletcher. Tliere are nineteen plays 
extant which are Massinger's in their entirety. 
Eiglit other plays were extant in manuscript 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
they were usc«l for pie-covers by Betsy Baker, 
the ctM>k of .lulin Wurburton, F,n.s., who had 
{{ot possession of them. Among Massinger's plays 
may lie iiicntionod: The IMtkr of JVtfati, a flue 
triigetiy; Tht (/rrol Duke of Flurrwrti (lfl27), u 
ninNtcrpicee of dramiitio construction; The 
Pkture; The Citft Madam (lfl])2); and his best* 
known play, J .Vrw Way to pay OM iJrbia (IWlfl). 
TUv last-iianicd play has long been a favourite, 
iiml lias kept the sbigc for a long time. This is 
inuiiily on ae<*«iuiit <»f its leiuling eliamcler. Sir 
Giles Overreach, who w'us drawn from the 
itifuitions extortioner Sir Giles MonifieBNon, 
biiriislied and degraded from knighthood in 1A2U, 
This «‘hanu'lc’r gives a Icwling actor a great 
opiiortunity. Massinger's ex(x*lleiit play The 
Fatal Dtncry was shumehsutly plagiarl/4Hl by 
Nh'liolns liow«% i’lM't I^iunuite and .Sh^es|N*arean 
editor, in his Fait Penitent (1703), a play Ui 
which we owe the cxpresKion * a gay laitlwrio *. 

MasKitigr*r hi perhupN lib* Irasi ]Kx*Ueal of nil 
the early dramatists. Not only enn he not writo 
lyrics; his blank verse is |K'd<*strian and undis* 
Ui)g(iiNhc<l. If, however, he stainls low as a poet, 
us a drarnalist he stands among the Hrst. He. is 
U iiiasterly const nictc»r of plots, fkr surpamlng 
FK'tcher, Jonson, or Webster in this resfiect. He 
was a man of a far naire serious east of mind than 
most of Ilia fellow playwriglits. Smne of his 
plays arc as iiilcresting as a novel, ofliers as 
solid as tt trcatiM! on political plitkMO|>hy. The 
drama was d«*eiining when lie was wHUng, but 
ho did 'itit liastcn, tIuMigh he failed t4> delay lU 
deetiru. ife must lie placed at the head of Caro* 
line druiiiatists.—BiiuJUGaapinr: Sir A. W* 
Ward, JUMtaryof iCngUah /iramafie J^fferafurv; Sir 
Leslie Ste|»lien, ftoure in a Librofy; A. C. Swln* 
bumc, Philip Moeeingef {PorMifiittp HevieWp 
July, 1S3U). « 

MaaaliUs^aa* King of ancient Numidia. By 
the help of the Unmans in the Second Punic 
War he add^ Western Nutnklia to his own 
Idi^om of Eastern Numidia, having defeated 
Syphax, taking him prisoner wHh hSs wilie 
S^honkba, who had been promised to M ass i 
niasa. MaasinisMi now made her fate wife, but 
Sdplo Africanus, fearfbl of her influenee, claimed 
her as a prisoner of Rome. Unable to resist. 


Massinissa sent her a poteoncfl challee» of which 
she voluntarily drank. Massinissa commanded 
the Uoniun cavalry on the riglit wing at tlio 
battle of Zama, arhicit riMled the Second Punic 
War (201 B,c.)< His acquisition of a number 
of Carthaginian provinces led to the Third Punto 
War, in the second year of which he died (148 
B.C.), aged about a hundred yean. Ute grand¬ 
son was Jttguriha. 

Masson, David, critical and biographical 
writer, bom at Alierdcen 2nd Dec., 1822. died at 
Bdinbutidi 0th Oct.. 1007, In 1858 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the chair of English language and 
literature at University College, lg)ndon, and 
from 1805 to 1805 he oovupTed the chair of 
rhetoric and English llteratuiv in the University 
of h^inburgli. Ills works Indwte an elaborate 
and cimiprchensive study of MtiCon** Life and 
THmea (8 vote., 1858-80), Briliah Sm^Uate and 
their Stytea (1850), Hec^ ttHHah PhUoaophy 
(1805), Dntmmond of tiaatthtfmden (1878), The 
Three TJevila (1874), an edition of Afthrm^a Poema 
(1877), a Life (f tie Quincey (1878), and A'diri- 
buryh Skeiehea and Memoriea (1802). 

Masaowah, or Maasawa, Um cJik^f |Hirt of 
Eritrea, on an atoll in the Hed Sea, and Joined 
to Urn iDuinlaiHl by a causeway. It Is a twuri- 
Ashing centre, and has a large transit tnulc. 
A railway runs from Miissowah to Asmara. Mu* 
scat of government (74 ndlcs), with cxteoskmM to 
Keren (<K) miles) and Ai/ordat (54 miles). There 
is a wirdras station at Massowah, ensuring 
communiratloti Iwiwern Coltaiio (Italy) ami 
Italian SumalUand, Pop. 2845 (480 European, 
mainly Italian).—The eimmiaaariat (district) of 
Massowah has on area of 5(X)0 sq. miles; pop. 
47,810, Asmara (altitude, 7705 feet) has a {mp. 
of 14,711 (25CNI Europeans), 

Maater and Bervant, In legal oeceiitation 
a servant is one wlm owes hte scrv'lcei txi another 
for a Uinitol perkxl, Kervants <vinslMt of two 
dosses, namely, tliosc who engage to |icrfomi 
certain duties for rrrtain wages, and apprcnil(*i>N 
who may receive something by way of wages, 
but who have to lie taught a trade. 'Ilie cliirf 
classes of servants arc: ngriculiiiral lulsnircrs, 
operatives or skilled Ulsniren, and iiieiiiate fir 
domrstlo servants. In KnglamI, If the cfiiilriict 
for service Is for more thim a year, it must be 
drawn up in writing; If for a year or less, or for 
an indeflnito period, it may be verlsd. If the 
contract Is for a year, ahd if the servant is dis- 
diacged without Just cause during tfie'year, he 
may claim wages up to the end of the year, on 
the otte hand, if he leave without cause l>erore 
the time, he can claim no wages at all. If he 
happen within the year to foil sick, or lie hurt 
or dteshicd in the service of his master, the 
master cannot, apart from agreement, put him 
away or a b a te any port of hte wngra for that 
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t jfiir. Ill the cfiRC of a year's cn^juginiicnt, warning 
limy require to he given a quarter before the 
itervice tenaiiiates. If a yearly servant is dis« 
ehurgeil for eomluet warranting the discharge, 
all his wiig(*s may be forfeited. If a domestic 
servant b<; engaged under no special eontmet, 
a inonth'N warning or pnyineiit of a month's 
wngtrs is nil that is iicoefnury. OjicrHtivcs may be 
(iiNC'imrgcd or may leave at a week, a fortnight, 
or a month's notice, ae<*ording to the recognized 
local or trade usage. The grounds on which a 
servant may Ik; legally discharged without 
warning are: wilful disol^diencc of lawful com- 
iimiidM within the sphere of tlie service for which 
he Is eiigiigcd, gross imniomlity, habitual iiegH- 
geiiee, dishonesty, permanent disability fhnn 
illness, eoiiduet Jneompatiblc with the due 
perforiiianec of his duties, and im*om|)cteti<H*. A 
iKTvant is liable to un action for gross neglect 
of his muster's pro|>erty, and also for fraud and 
iiiisfensaiiee. In general if a ser>'fuit refuse 
to enter fiervi(*e afU*r engagement, or leave it 
without sultleient cause, he is liable merely to 
un urliori fur bretudi of I'ontruct. A master has 
iH) right to chastise a servant, whatever the 
Hcrviint's age may 1 ) 0 , but has the right of 
moderately isirrtrting an apprtnilicc under age. 
lie is also liable in eases where his ser\’unt, in 
the ontiniiry course of bis duty ami acting 
within the scsijic of implied or expressed orders, 
iiijurt*s a third party. A iniuiter con tuni u 
<lojnesiic servant out of his house at a moment's 
warning witiiuut notice and without cause on 
imyineiit of wages for the full term of the engage* 
incut, or for one month if there is no special 
iHintmry ogriTment. The de4ith of the master 
clisclmrgi's the ('ontraet: but In Scotland the 
ser\’ant euii claim wages for the whole of the 
('outructeil perioti, though he Is Ixiuiid in that 
<‘iue to ser%‘c the master's excetttors. In ease 
«»f ttie lamkruptey of the iimstcr the ser\'unt, if 
a lalxnirrr or workman, is a privileged debtor for 
wages due and unpaid for two months, but not 
e\ct'eding £25, and ranks as an ordinary creditor 
ftir the balance; if he Is a clerk, shopman, Ac., 
the |M'ri(Hl Is four inonllis, and the preferential 
limit £50; hut a lulanirer in hiislNUidry, paid his 
wiig«^ in a lump sum at the end of his year of 
luring, may be entitled to payment^ full. In 
SifiUtunl farm and domestic servants have a pre- 
icreiu'c for their full wages for the current term. 

Master of the Horae, the third chief officer 
In tlic royal household of BritiUn, whose duty 
it Is to supcritilend the royal stables and aU 
hona^ belo^iig to the king. He has the privi¬ 
lege of using the royal horses, pages, and servants, 
and rides next to the king all State ooeoshMis. 
Uis tenure of office (arniusl salary £9000) is 
ilqicndant upon the cxislijiire of his pid itka? 
luirty in power. 


Master of the Rolls, one of the judges of 

the Chancery Division of the High ^'ouit ,of 
Justice, the keeper of the rolls of all patent} and 
grants that pass the great seal, and of all records 
of the C’oiirt of Chancery. He is the third member 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, 
and ranks after Uic Lord Chief Justice of Kng* 
land. The salary attached to the office is £00t{0 
a year. Before the Judicature Act of 1873 4ke 
Master of the KoUs was permitted to sit in the 
House of Commons. 

Master-Singers (Ger. J^eistertinger), the 
name of a literary guild or association which 
flourished in Mainz, Strasbourg, Augsburg, Nflrn- 
ticig, and various other German cities, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It repre¬ 
sented the poetical cniorcfK'cnee of burgher life 
as tlie Minne-singen had represemted that of tlie 
feudal chivalry. 'Ibe niemticrs of the guild met 
and criticized one another's productions in ac¬ 
cordance with a remarkable series of cumins 
dealing with literary form. Vicdoiy in their own 
competitions carried with it the right to take 
upprentic<*s in soiig-eraft, who ut the expiry fif 
ilieir tCTin, and after singing for some time with 
proficiency', were themHelv(*s admitted as full 
masters. Among the most fainmiH iiiaMter-Hirigc*rs 
were Hans Soehs, llciiiy of Meissc*!! (Krnuenlob), 
llegcnbogcn, llndUiub, and Miiseatblut. The 
development of urtifleiiil canons in the search 
for novelty ultimately reduced Uic w'holc scheme 
to utter absurdity. 

Maatlc, or Mastlch, u resin exuding ftom 
tile mastic tree (Pintacia LetUisewt)^ a native of 
Southern Kiiropc, North Afric'a, and Western 
.\sia. The resin, which is principally produced 
ill ilic Levant, and chiefly in the Island of Chios, 
is obtained by making transverse incisions in the 
bark, ftoni which It issues in drops. It comes to 
us in yellow, brittle, traiis{)Hrent, rounded tears, 
which soften lietween the teeth with a bitterish 
taste and aronintic smell. Mastic consists of two 
resins, one soluble in dilute alcohol, but both 
soluble in strong alcoliol. It Is used as an astrin¬ 
gent and on aromatic. Its solution in spirits of 
wine consliiuics a good vaniish. Barboiy mastic 
is obtained bom the PUlacia tOlantiea, wtiich 
grows in the north of Africa and the Levant. 
Mastio is consumed in vast quantities throughout 
the Turkish Empire as a masticatoiy for cleansing 
the teeth and perAuning the breath. It was 
Ibcmcrly hi great repute as a medktne throughout 
Europe. See also Leniwetit. 

Maatlff, a race of large dogs Iband under 
varioui.munca born Tibet to Eni^aiHL The 
EnglUi mastilf is a noble-looking dog with a 
lar^ head, a broad muxale. Ups tUdk and 
penduloas on each side of the mouth, banging 
cars, and artiooth hair, the height at the shoulder 
usually ranging Ihun 25 to 29 incbca. Hie old 
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Knglish breed wa<i brindled, but the umwl colour 
nAsoine shade of buff wHh dark nmurJc 
#nd cars. The Tibet ntnsiiff, which is also a fine 
anlnial, is oonimon in 'fibet and in Uhut^ins a 
a house dog. 



Mustiff’bat, :t niirnc given lo tropical and 
Niibtropu'ul American ImtHof the genus MoIosmim, 
from u fiupisiscd rcseniUaiK^ of the head to Uuit 
of a nuiNtiff. 

Mas'todon, an extinct geiitiN of I’roboscldeu 
or elephunts, the foshil rciiiaiiis of which lirst 
oct‘ur in the Mtocc*ne nM'ks of the Tertiary era, 
and wliich iH^rsUt thnnigh Uic Plioc*enc mid 
i\>6t*piiot'cnc |M‘rio'tH uIsim Iti general structure 
the mnsUxioris bcjir u c<Uim‘ owniblmu'c the 
existing of clcphunu. Th(*ir chief |HH.‘ulh 

arilicH coiiKint in Itc dentition and structure of 
the Icfth: the generic name is derived ((ir. 
tfKMios, breast), from the prominent mfininnl- 
iatioiis on the molar letdh. 'Ihe g<?ographi<*at 
range of I he inastotlr^ns i;i(‘lude<t Arnerhu^ 
Eunjpe, and Asta^Yne K|>ertC!S. Mwtiwhn 
roafrir, having inhabit4‘d Kiigltuid, Genimny, 
Fromre, aud Italy. A N|Hn*imcn, alrmoit entire, 
ot MantoUon turicenvin, from Uie Flioccnc detiosiU 
of Piedmont, mcasiircd 17 feet from the tusks t<» 
the lail; ofid an American spei’smen meosurcfl 
18 feet in length and II feet 5 iti<rh<« In height. 
Masiodim anguatuknii of the European Up|icr 
Miocene developed tusks in imth jaws. 

Matabeleland, one of the two firovinccs of 
Southern Rhodesia. See HJu^tria, 

Mataffalpa* a dcpaitmcnt of Central Nica¬ 
ragua, traversed by the Rio Grande. It is 
mountainous; sugar, t<»lMcou, and coffee are 
produced. Maia^pa (pop. about 15,780) is 
the coital and the scat of a btshop» ooodjittor 
to tiw Archbishop at Managua, 

Matanaaa* a pmvinoe of Cuba, bOly Sn the 
tnlerior, and a swamp at the coast. Sugar, 
rice, and tobaooo arc produced. Area, 


(i^OO sq. miles; pop* (1010), 01S,TOi, The 
capital, Mat-aiiroM, is the sreund sea|KMi of the 
island, on Mntaiwas Ray, 50 inihsi by rail east 
of Hiivtkna, YcHsels Uc off in the roadstead. 
Sugar, rum, and molasses are exported. Fop* 
0*J,000. 

Matcbea. Trior to the early part of the 
ninetccntli century, the principal method of 
producing Ore was by means of the tindcr-box. 
In 1805 l'h»m*el Invented the lucifer match, 
which began to suiwrscde timier, Hint, and steel 
ttimut 1820. In 1827 matches known as * Con¬ 
greves * came into use. These ooiitaine<l the 
dangenius yellow plawphonis, but the red imn- 
(loisoiious variety was dIscoveriHl In IK55, and 
was afterwards used in Sweden hir * safety* 
ittaUhes, 

Jit all ty|x*ji f>f nmtehes Ignition Is due to a 
chemical rciu'tlon Iwtwrni oxhtlring and reduc¬ 
ing suloitaiuoi, with the resulting fumutlion of 
a floiiic, the act of striking being suillciciit to 
start the reaction. Potassium chlorate, idlre, 
rntuiganese «iioxi<le, iMitiuMiuni bichromate, and 
riMl oxidf* of lca<! arc iisctl as oxidising ugtmts. 
1'lie reducing agtmts (oxidisablc sulMiiari(*es) 
ixiinprise yellow und ml phosphorus, phtm- 
phoruM NcmpiisiilpliUle, antimony sulphhlc, sul¬ 
phur, and c*ertain thhwiilphates and sulpho- 
ryanidcM. In addition, binding materials, mh h 
HH glue, gum, and dcxtr^ic are addtxl, also iin rt 
siitistun(*cs like powdn-i^f glass, sand, and whit¬ 
ing, to increuse friction and moderate the 
itocilon. 

Matches at pnwciit in live rimy be divkled into 
two classic: Uiosc which will strike on any 
surface, ami thost; of the * safety ’ type, which 
r(*quire a s|K*clully preiHirtxl surface for Ignition. 
In the fonner class, the most satisfactory result 
is still obtained by the incortwraikm of a small 
quantity of yellow phosphorus in the mixture, 
but other materials are miw largely employed. 
In ItiflH the llclglan ftoverrimriit offered a prize 
for the licst sulisUtutc for yellow phosphorus, 
which remiiicd in the use of phosphorus sewiui- 
Nulphidc. This substance is now largely used In 
Fram^, where the mainifiuliire of inatchtsi is 
a Ch>%x*mniciit nioiiO]Ndy, and also to a certain 
extent in this <*ountry for the prodiKdioii of 
wcK>dcn matches. Tltese, h(»wever, require a 
considerable amount of striking; for this reason 
the substance is not very satisfoctory for the 
manufacture of wax vestas, whk^h are too fragile 
to stand more than a slight ainmiiit of friction. 

Safety matches are llp|icd with a mixture of 
whkdi the following is a tyidcal examples 50 per 
cent potassium chkMVte, 5 per cent potassium 
difOfnate, 5 per cent powde^ sulphur, 15 per 
cent glue and gum, and 25 per cent of filling and 
ookniring matter* These materials are carefully 
ground and mixed togetber with water to form 
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II piufti;. Tiie friction Nurfucc tin the box in made 
of ttlxiut 50 per cent red ph<Mphorus» 10 per 
cent antimony sulphide, :?5 per cent Rura or 
glue, uikI 15 {ler cent lamp-block or bnmu 
pigment os filling and colouring materials. 
FuMffMt fnr outdoor use in winds, arc coated 
wiili u large, black head containing charcoal 
and nitre, the extreme tip only consisting of 
on ordinary ignition imste. 

Muni^nrlure.—Enormous quantitiesof matches 
SIC iiuide Himuolly. The industry exists chiefly 
in cxmntrlfls where timber is readily available, 
e.g. Norway and .Sweden. England, France, 
DiiiUsl States, Belgium, Germany, and Austria 
inqMiit the timber and have huge factories. 
Titc wimkI ein[>loyed must be very straight- 
grained, and is usi^i in the green state; the 
varieties most eoiiimoiily eiiip]oye<l ore white 
Olid yellow pine and uspen. In Utis country 
the timber is sawn into rei'iatigiiiar pieces about 
4| inches king, which are sjiiit so as to yield 
splints «(|uul in length to two mutches. In 
oUicr euuiilrics u eoiitinuuiis bond or veneer 
UK tliick us a nmtcli is tunwd off the rotating 
log and cut transversely luicl longitudinally into 
mateh-sticAs. All Uicse operations ore per- 
foniicd by ingenious iiiochiiies of s]>ccia! design, 
which me capable of turning out iniliions of 
splints |icr day. The maU'h-sticks are then 
drii*d» silted, and. In llie most modem factories, 
fed on to a running belt at regular Intervals, 
Uie belt being afterwards coiled so os to produce 
a bunch of splints, each one bc^irig thus sciiorateil 
from its iieighixiur. Ikith sides of the ooU are 
dipiicil in pondllii and then In tlie ignition 
paste, lifter which they are plui^cd in the dryii^- 
room. When the head is thoroughly dry Uie 
mutches ore cut in half and automatically pocked. 

Mat6, or Yerba Mat4, the plant (hot yields 
rarogimy ten, the Ikx Paraguayautk,^ a kind of 
holly, nut. ord« AquiXoliaceic. It has smooth, 
nvate-tiuioeoittte, unequally serrated leaves, much 
bniiu^ifid nnx'mcK of ikiwem, Uic subdivisions of 
which ore smnewhat umbellate. In Brasil and 
other |»ttrts of Honih America the lca\'ea ore 
extensively used us a substituto for tea, the 
luune 5f(ilr having been transforred to the plant 
front the gouitl or calaliash In wiiieh the leaves 
ore infused. Boiling water is poured upon the 
powdered leaves, then a hinip of burned sugar 
and someUtnes a few drtqis of lemon juice ore 
otldcd. Usually the infosion is sudred through 
u tube, aometiaics of silver, having a perforate 
bulb to act os • stndnev at the lower end. It 
contains tUeiiic,' oud ovU as a slight i^tericnt 
and diureUo. 

MaterlaUam, in philoaophy, la the theocy 
which, whilst conceiving the world as a unity, 
maintains that matter U nt the basis of every* 
thing. Nothiiq; but matter enistv and all mental 


plicnomena ore only the effects of matter. Mind, 
or whut we coil mind, is a product qf matter, 
one of its nianifestations, or one of the tor&\ 
which ever-changing mutter assumes. All *pty* 
ehicui phenomena ore fiinctions of one of our 
organs—the bruin. Just as digestion to the 
function of Llic stomach, and the secretion of 
bile u fiim*tion of the liver, thought to a fouction 
of the brain; it to a motion of matter, vantolgi|^ 
with it. 

The bruin to one of the most delicately con¬ 
structed organs, and neither will nor emotions 
can exist without some corresponding brain 
manifestation, but on injured brain results in 
the derangement of mental functions. 

The muterhilist, however, docs not coiiKider 
iiittttcr as an inert lifeless musH, into which u 
suiKTior force infoscs life aii<l motion, hut iiuiin- 
biins, on the contrary, that it to cvcr-active. 
Fortso and motion arc inherent in mutter, iiiani- 
fcsiifig tlieiiisclvcs in vari«ms truiisfonnations, 
and life and thought arc the result of a complex 
comblimtion of the molecules of matter. Mutter 
to infinite iind im|x.’rtohalilc, and its luws are 
immutable. Life and thought, us Biiechner said, 
** arc nut what matter in, but whut mutter dues''. 

All cxtotcnce, including consciousness, to Urns 
rCdtic'cd to u modification of inatter. Mulcriaitoin 
denies the existence of a Divine Creator luid of 

* 

an immortal soul, ulUKuigh some Miiteriultots, 
like Dr. Priest ley, were deists. The latter 
denied the existence «jf a soul, but not that 
of a God. , 

MaU*riultom to tlu^ t1* 'hitosfiphieal attempt 
to conceive Uie world us . dty, and is found 
ill Buddlitsin, us well an in ..ic religious systems 
of the Chinese and tlic Kg>'ptitms. The clearest 
exposition of nmtcrialisiii, however, to Umt qf 
the AtoiutotH, and especially of Leucippus and 
Democritus of Abdera, who explaiiHHl matter 
ns un aggregation of atoms, endow'ed with 
inotiun. They fonnulated the great principles of 
the indestructibility of mutter ami of the con¬ 
servation of force. The theory was taken up by 
the Epicureans and defended by Lucretius in 
his poem I)e ikrum Saiura, Nothing comes foom 
nothing, and notiiing to lost, neither an atooip 
nor a molecule, but only duuiges its fomu 

Imfwnout Cowr. 4ai<l mnd runwd to d«y. 

Might stop s hd« to kew’ th* wind away. 

During like Middle Ages pkilosophets dtber 
adopted Aristotle's view dbiinguishlng between 
matter and form, or adhered to the * dkoieod 
bunko's simple and blind creed \ as taught by 
the doj^a of idigkui. But the doctrine of 
materialism was revived In England by Hobbes, 
and later on in Prance, where La Mettrle and 
Holbaofa.jjisivetloi and Cahanto were Ite apostles. 

la GeraUay matrrialtom followed osa icacUoo 
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ftgttiiwt the MeaUtUc systems of Pfc^te^SchelUoff. 
and Hegeh and the revival of natural science 
a new stimulus to uJe msterialutic doctrine. 
Its AeponenU were Feuerbai^» MokiiehnU, 
Bue^ner, Vogt, and llacckel, who adduced a 
mass of new scientiUe facts iit Ihvour of hSs ma- 
teria'istio vlewa, I n EngUuid.Sptmoer and Ilualcy 
taugnt that, whilst mental jiheiiomeoa can Iw 
re^klvcd Into phytiu'ah tl>e latter are also re* 
solvable into meiitaU and that both were the 
manifestations of an unknown and unknowable 
reality (Agnosticism). 

It cannot l>e said, however, Umt any of the 
systems of nmterialiiint are aatisfisetory. Mind 
and matter are certainly inseparably united 
within the sphere of the animal kingdom, but 
the MatcnalUts rely too much upvni eonj^'^^un:, 
iiml can iie\'er explain satisfactorily either the 
uH itnat 45 nature of the atoms or the |ilienome 4 ui 
<tt by means of motion and uloins* 

III till- (ourn* of ovoliilHiii ironMousnesK grows, 
orw'liifH. afid more complex. It is a 

fai fMf ill the evolution of nmn, and 
• '.s pit tidy (aimot Im* n prodiii'i of matter, 
' ^ tu' ;ift oKoiKr.'dHtioos. '-BniuooRAniY: 

■\. oj .Fanet and 

r- UinUinf a/ f/ic «;j vf PkiUtm»phf/t 

at<krl, 77,' JfihMur of .'ffC L^fiiwrsr; J. (jI, 
If <«. The of Vkikfiivith^ W. K. 

tt'iiKinvHi, A. S. Happo* 

p ■' .1 Primer '»f PKih^ n 

.liatbetnaM *« ofUft 1, to learn) Is 

that hrufit h <t' \v ‘wiHgu oh deals with 

iimiiber njtd o (gii .« le. malhetMiicM^ so 

e.dletl, " i. .ic logical develop* 

iiii.nl of a S'.(a*> UT fiioilaineiital abstra^ 

ideas. b> i*l - ' .*111 ropriatc s>’tnbols, Kveiy 
dviuctixe 'r'Of’.' 1:. iHt lie Imseirl on ixMtaiti 
uiidriinrft miiu |ohliiliit(W, and in ilic 

hist 4 >ry of hinec the iiinc of tlio 

(•reck tmth< tanii. tlirre have been lw«) 
cimlrasUug Ufity on the one hand Uiwards 
the ixiiiUimal i tat^tiratiou of the oonsetjusoces 
dcdui’ibie from the fundamrntal ideas and iheiff 
application to lt»e prolihuits of natural philo* 
sopby and ttic arts, aiKl ou the ofber towards 
scrutinizing the basic csnin^its and postulates, 
and reducing them to Uic simplest utid fewest* 
The extent to whxcli Ute efutM^Uoit of matlio* 
matics has Iwen carried out is rullcrtcd In sach 
works os the tCnc^fkioptidie der A/afhnncilischeni 
WirmnwhajUn^ whidi aims at* giving a com* 
picbcasive yet concise summary of tte prcMcnt 
state of mwibematirs, Hs oontHbutoes befog 
leading mailxematietans thnooghout the world; 
ar the Jteue aematriOi^^ whieh gives each 
half-year. In about one hundfod and Ally ctody 
ptinted pages, a short descriptioo, or the title 
only, id the msthrmatlnd nemeiia and aitklai 
i^peaciiy in about one hopdied and fifty 


pcriodirals (matnematlcal Jonnads and pub* 
Ushed transarikms of learned aoeieUes). 

Pure nukUiemaiies may lie dasaUM under twn 
heads, analysis and geometry, the hunner cm* 
bracing arithmetic and algebra and Uielr develop- 
menu, including tlic calculus. Arithmetic, with 
its basic concept of the series of natural utunbere, 
or integem, and the fbur fiindamental oprratkms 
of ad^Uon, subtracUon, mulUpUoaUon, and 
division (the rariofial operations), has bam ex¬ 
tended to apply to fractional, negative. Irrational, 
complex, and other more ab^use types or 
numbers, and to include the theory of powem 
and logarithms. Ccunmon algebra, frimishliii a 
set <if symbols fbr undetermined numbcis and 
fbr'thc arithmotioal ofieratloria, enonuously Ihol- 
lltates arithinctloal reasoning, and again has 
given rise to other Kyafcenis of a^pibra, such as 
Boole's Algebra of Logic, and the Algebra of 
Quaternions, Other branches of analysis arct 
trigonometry (in whidi arithmetic ami algulira 
are afiplled to geouictrical calculations), theory 
of scries, thixny of cciuatlons, tlie theories of 
oofiibinatkms and pcriiiiitatlons, of seU, of In* 
varianU, of dctcmiinanU, of frinctiotts (a) of a 
real varittl>lc, (6) of a complex variable, (e) of 
several varlabhM, and In pi^lcuUur the tliwirkw 
of algebraic, of exiKinential, of elUpte and 
hyfiereUlptlo, of splieric*at harmonic, of BesserH, 
and many other spedal friodlons* The cakuh^ti 
Is Fbunded on the notkoi of a limit («]>v*)t mid' 
indudoi difTereiitlal and iotrgmt calculus, dlfier- 
cntiiU equations and calimlus of variations. The 
calculiis of finite difTereniws belongs rather to* 
algebra proper than to * the ealculua', with* 
whieh, htmever, It Is inUirrchiUMl* 

A theory whieh has lately become pfoniinont 
. i that of integral oquatkins, an intqfral equation 
l*eing one wbkh involves an unknown function 
under the sign of integratkin. •S|N!cial examples 
were discussed by l^loce, Fourier, C^ichy, 
Abel, and Hdildmilch, ami the method was 
succcmfrilly applied to the solution of dlllhrential 
cquatloiM by Lknivllle. The rraoent great ad¬ 
vances are chietly due to Kn^llmlin, Iliiberi, and 
Vottrrra (cf* Wiittaker and WatscMi, JHodrm 
dno/ysfrr). 

WliUe analysis may be eousidcrsd as a dn- 
vclopmcnt of arithmetic, whjkh is based on the 
openOlon of * counting*, i.e. placing any as¬ 
semblage of things In ono-to-one cr>rrGS|ioiidknoe 
with the natural numbers I, tf, a, Ac., geometry 
Is based on the idea of extension or space, and 
the operation of »uperpwMon of one figure upon 
another takes the place of *4xmiit|ng* as the 
frindamental iqfieration* Objcotlom baa been 
tailed lo tim ipgical validity of thte use of Bl^N!r* 
poeiUon, on the ground that the c x I sUiiee of 
ideal rigid fifuiee which oan be moved In space 
without ehai^ hi inedmhulbir until rigidiiy has- 
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Ix cn liiul that lift dcnnttiftn of rigidity 

M {KMHililc t.iiat dm^N not involve the fallaey of 
* rt'iiwinirig in u eirdc \ Thifl logical ililfleulty is 
avoided if, loi Hiiggc^U'd in the iirtielc Geometry, 
we take the co-ordinaii'N us fumlainental con- 
I'cpts, and treat gronictry Ntinply us a brunch of 
uiiulysis. There is, however, one very funda- 
inentul branch of geometry which Is independent 
of iiietrh'ul and projective properties and co¬ 
ordinates, that which has bc<;n variously named 
eulculus of situation, to|K>logy, topics; examples 
of which are L. Euler's famous theorem F + 
V K + 2, where F, V, K, are PCSfHX'tively 
the mimljcr of fuc(*s, of verth^es, and of edge's of 
a sim|»lc |N>lyhe«lroii, and J. Jl. Listing’s very 
comprehensive g<;ncruli74iUon of it; also F. G. 
Tuit’s rcNcnrchirs on the ' Topics ’ of knots. 

In fiKMiern tirmw, since ]>cscarles, geometry 
has uiificrgone ciionnous development chiefly 
.by ttie aid of co-ordinutc! systems and analysis, 
and, in turn, analysis bus had iiuu?h light thrown 
iifMin its problems by gromctricul considprutions. 
In many practical npplicatuins of mathematirs 
•only a ci'rtain degree of approxiiiiatHin Is re- 
ipiired. In such easi*s graphieat (i.r. giM^mctrle) 
iiiethtHls are often employed where aritliineth'al 
«<»r analytical mctiiiKls would lie inapplicable, 
•or int'onvcnicnt fn>m (xmiplcxity {nee Graph\ 
A'omogrup/ii/). Mccitunieiil ahls to ciilculatioii 
<AinNler*M and other pliinlmctcrs, the integraph, 
Napier’s slide rule, equatiuii-solving machines, 
d;c.) supplement graphical iiicthoils of approx!* 
unite calculation, and arithmetical machines of 
various types are uvuthibh^ for adding, multi¬ 
plying, Ac. 

The widest held for AppUett Mathemalies is in 
connection with the various brunches of natural 
philosophy, vix. dynamics and hydrodynamics, 
the theories of heat, light, Muitid, dectrleity, and 
inugnctisni. the eoustitution of matter, and 
uHiitmoiu>. Hrigimx'ring cAlmilations by oimlysis 
and by grnphie mcthiHls also form an important 
branch of uppik'd niathematics. The theory of 
pnilxibilities is a brunch uf applied analysis 
wtiieh hiui more s|>ccial applicaUonB to statisUes 
and uetmu'iul m'icnee. 

For further information the reader may 
consult the articles on the various mathematical 
topku referreii to almve. The studgtit of mulhe- 
niatics will find in the i2oji;af Socifty Coiaiogue a 
eoiiiplete list of mathematical publicatioiM up 
1t> the year 1000, and fnr later mathematical 
liirruture he iiiuy consult the JnlematUmal 
Catulttgue of SeitnHJIc JAier^awtt which includes 
u sedion for pure mathematics, as well as 
fMH tiout f6r mechaiuos,' Ibr physics* and for 
nstromnny, which cover the most Important part 
of applHHi malhciualloB, aO claaUfiod both 
necitrrting to author and ocoording to subject.** 
iiiuuuuaActiY: i^icy^thpgdk tkr Afafkmiaff* 


MATLOCK 

gchen Wi99eniiehaflen (nearly complete, a French 
edition in progress); E. Pascal, Reperiorio di 
Matemaiiehc Superiori (translate into varwi|f 
languages, an excellent, comprehensive yet 
concise r^suiiui of all the Important theorems of 
matlicmatics); G. S, Carr, ^pnopnr of Maihe* 
matiea; H. Weber and J. Wcllstcin, EneyklopSdie 
der eUmentaren Maihematik; M. Cantor, Gr- 
achichte der Mathemaiik; W. W. B. Ball, 
iliatory of MathemaUca; F. Cajori, Hiatory of 
Maihematica; B. Russrli, The Prineiplea of 
Mathematica; A. N. Whitehead, Introduction to 
Maihematica; Revue aeme^arielle dea pubticationa 
tnath^naiuptea; Fortachritte der Maihetnaiik. 

Mather, Cotton, American writer, the eldest 
son of Increase Mather (1630-172n), one of the 
early presidents of Ifarvanl College, lM>rn in 
Boston 1663, died 1728. He graduaterl ut 
Harvard College in 1678, and in 16H4 was ordained 
minister In Ibrnton, us colleague of his father. 
In 1685 he publlslit'il Ids Memorable Provitkncea 
relating to Witchcraft and Poaseasiona, which was 
used as an authority in the jierNcciition and ('em- 
demnation of nim^tcen victims burned for 
vritchcruft at Salem In 1602. lie left the repu¬ 
tation of b'lving l>cen the greaU'st si'hotar and 
author that America hod then pnalin't'd, his 
publications, some of huge dimensions, amount- 
iiig to 382. Credulity, ]M*dantry, quaint iu*kk, 
and eccentricity are blciide<l in most of his works 
with great erudition. 

Mathew, Tlnobald, fwpularly known us 
Father Mathew, Irish apostle of tempenmee, was 
lM)rn 1700, dit*d 1850. He is ehicOy famous for 
his eelebmted tciniH'raTux* enisadc, which w*as 
so suctH^fiil that in a few months he had 150,000 
exmverts in C^ounty Cork lUonc. A similar suc'i'css 
attended his work in many Irish and Englffh 
towns. 

Mathews, Charles, English eotnedian, Imm 
in lrf>ndon 1776, died 1835. He inwle his debut 
at Richmond in 1703, and after ten years' acting 
in the provim'cs appeared in London in 18<13. 
After playing with success ut various theatres, 
he instituted, in 1818, a species of entertainment 
in Uie fonu of a monologue, which, umjer the 
title Mathewa at Home, for flve successive seasons 
drew crowded audiences to the English Opera 
House. He continued his entertainments for 
upwards of ten yean, appearing at intervals in 
the regular drama. His powers of mimicry have 
perhaps nev'er been surpassed on the stage, while 
his personal qualiUcs won him the friendship of 
Coknidge, Lamb, and many other eminent men. 

Mathews, Charles James, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, bom in 1803, died in 1878, long held a 
prominent place as a Ughi comedian. He ex- 
odied in light eccentric comedies. Many of the 
plays Ut-which he acted were written by himsdf. 

Matlock, a town of England, in Iforby- 
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■hire, on the Derwent, 17 niiks nortb-west of 
Def^, witft lead-mines wliich employ a number 
of tt^ inhabitants* Top. T055.—The vitlu^ of 
Rtatlock-Bath, about a mile and a half distant, 
is a much-fkvqucntcd watering-place, its iiicdi- 
elnal springs being efUcucious in bilious anJ 
rheumatic cases, gout, and incipient consumption. 
Pop. of Matlock-Bath and Scarthiii Nick, 1825. 

Mktonlaccn, a small fkinily of prindtive 
Leptosporangiatc Ferns, section SimpUces. The 
only living fonns arc M. pexiinaUi^ with large 
fan-shaped leaves, and M, sarmcnlosa, Ijoth rare 
Malayan ferns; but in Mesozoic times the family 
was very prominent. 

Mataumoto, an inland town of Honshu, 
Japan, on the C'cmtral lliiilway, wiwt of Tokyo. 
It has a raw-silk trade uml is a tourist centre. 
Pop. (1015), JU.IOO. 

Matsuyama, a town of Shikoku, Japan, utMuit 
4 miles from Milsii, its jiort on the Inland Sou. 
It is the (x'ntrc of a tight-railway system. Pop. 
(1818), 58,400. 

Matsys, Metzys, or Masays, Quinlin, 
Mrinisli painter, wus Ismi at Antwer|> lM*fort^ 
1 PHI, and died there Udwtrn IliUi July and 10th 
Sept15H0. 1 Ic l>ct^aiMC a memlx.T of the Anlwcr|> 
gtiilfl in 1481, and was a I'rit'iid nf Krasmus and 
lliirer. lie painte<i chiefly life-sise figures, which 
are niueh admired for their clour flesh tints aiul 
eur<*ful execution gt'acrally. Among his chief 
works arc: a Triptifch ivith l*i>/d (1508-11, at 
Antwcr|)), 7'he A/oncy-ckongrr and hi$ Wi/e 
(1518, Ixmvre), ChrM arid The Virgin (National 
Gallery), and Advocate and CUtnU (Dresden). 

Matter, Atomic and molecular theories 
of. An atomic theory of n.atter is one which 
holds I hut imiterial bodies arc not iiillniUdy 
dA’ksibhs but art! iiimle up of imlivisible atoms, 
which art* usually regarded os discrete and 
separated from each other by vneuous s|Nires. 
Such a theory' was maiiitaiiuNl by l>eni<a*riiiis 
(c|.v.) in opposition to Aristotle and celebrated 
ill the iiiagniilcent poetry of Lucretius (q.v.),* But 
it hu<l little in common with tlie modem atomic 
theory, for it wosapplied primarily to philosot>hieal 
l>roblenis and not to the expliumtion of experi¬ 
mental laws. Again, on atomic ratlwr than a 
ooiitinuous theory of matter has always l>ccn 
adopted In speculations on the nature of c»m- 
pmuiibility and solution; but the ddlnite con¬ 
ceptions which underlie modeiin cheroislry and 
physics ftrst appear in Uic explanation of chemical 
combinatioo which was fuit fbrward by John 
Dalton in 14Ni3. 

Dalton supposed that any subatanee reoog- 
nized in chcmistiy os an clement (q.v.) was 
composed of a mulUUide of atoms, all having the 
same weight characterlsUe of the dement* In 
a chemical eombination resulting In the forma¬ 
tion of a oompouod of the dements A, B, C, *.. 


n atoms of A, 6 of II,...., unite with emit oilier 
to Ainii the ultimate particle of Uie eompouiKt» 
indivisible by phyded proeeNses and dlvkilble 
only when the ehemieal (*nmbinntion is reversed, 
a, 6, e.... arc small numbers {[the greatest value 
assuimd by Dalton was 8) and are character- 
Istie of the eomiiouiid: different compounds of 
the aaiikc dcincnts differ only In the values of 
a, b, c . • •, lly this theory could be explaincit 
very simply the laws of * constant' mdUpIo 
anil * reciprocal * proportions, which govern the 
pr(»portlotui by weight In which elements enter 
into combination with ca<fh other: amt by ex¬ 
amining those proportions, values (known as 
ut4»nilci weights) could be assigned in the ratio 
of the weights of the atoms of other demenU to 
that of tile atom of hydrogen (see GAmbf/rg), 
Further, os was natural, Dalton applicti hk 
tluHiry to physics im welt its to chemistry, and 
NupiKisctl that the dtscrclc iMrilcIca ctf which 
giiscM had long l)ccn sup|H>scd to consist were 
identical with tlic ulliinatc chemical partldra — 
atoms in elements and the chemically ermibhird 
grou|iH of atoms in ctimpmiiuls. Dalioirs tluMiry 
has iiiidrrgiinc no essential chiirige. Ills con- 
clusiofis txmcc‘rnlng the vuluiw of a, b, e,.... In 
various coinimuiHhi have lieeii CfirreoM, an*l 
the liinitAtiori to small immbeni removed, 'riic 
theory has lM*eu extcmhNl by supposing tlih< 
c4un|K>utidM may dllTcr in the gcumciricul ar¬ 
rangement of the coimUtt<^<nt atoms ai well ns 
in ttidr iiumixt (sec Slrrcocherniidry), His 
physical theory k also retained with minor 
mmltflcatinns. Avugailro showcft tliat the 
densities of various gases were on tlie whole 
cfuirordant with the assumption that equal 
volumes of gasew at the same trni|)crature and 
rrssurc wiitaln the same nuiiilwr of ultiniato 
particles; but dkcrcf>anclrs appear which make 
ft nrtxwsary in riiodity the siniptieiiy of Daltoti*s 
M'hrinc if the rule is to lie niaintaiiied. Nowmiays 
tlic rule k atxxqited (for * perfcc^t * gases), and 
it k therefore concluded that the * molec'ulcw * 
of gases (ns the ultimate <lk<.*reto |>artlcl(*s arc 
calkHl) may coriskl of two or more atoms dietiil- 
cally comhined, even wlirn the gas k an dement 
and all the atoms similar, and in coiii|Mmmis 
may conskt of a multiple of the least nuinlN!r of 
atoms required by the chemical crmsUtiition. 

It bod long lieen tuspectocf, c,g. by Bernouilll, 
(1788) and Clausius (1857), that the tnolrculcw 
of gases were in motion, that the kinetic energy 
of the mokcuies nqwesentorl the thermal energy 
of the gas, and tliat their Impact on the walk 
of the oootaining veasd produced the pressure. 
But the conceptions of thk dynomfeal or kinetic 
Uieoty (q.v*) of gases were And mode ddinite by 
Clerk Maxwell (1800), who itaknilatod the 
inoilons of such moIe«julcs on the assumptkci 
that, like elastic spheres, they exercised forces 
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on cnirh other onty at coUiiiions. He deduced the 
dlflftrihutloii of the vrUx^lUes of the inolceulcii 
aU)Ut the nieaii, and eiioired that, in a mixture 
of two guscfl with niuleeulea of different weighU» 
the mean kinetic cnerjfy of a moteeuie of one 
kind muot i)C equal U} that of the other kind. 
.Since lioth in euch a mixture must be at 

the Mime teni|)crature» It foUowa that the tern* 
|M>raturc in detenuined by the mean kinetic 
ciierf^ of the luolcctile. Further, from the ex¬ 
perimental lawf of Avo^odro, Hoyle, and Gay- 
l^iimuc. ft foliuwH that Uic abeolute temfierature 
muNt l>e profiortional to thifi kinetic eneixy- 
MiixwcII'n theory explained theoc lawA (as did 
the earlier theories) and deduced from them 
the Himfdiitc value <»f the mean speed of a mole¬ 
cule; for hydro({cn at 11* C. it Is 1640 metres per 
second. But it gave also an adcqimte account of 
the viscosity and thrniml conductivity of ^nscs 
and evaluated from these tlie numlxr (and 
thco'fore woigid) and size of the imdcculcfl. The 
vnhics ohtuiiicd Uf^n*e well with those found by 
more mmleni methods (which deffcnd on the 
study of mok^eiih'M when they arc electrically 
chiirgcd), hut ilicre arc unavi>idable sourtxrs of 
error. Thus the si7.n dcfiiKHsI for tlic molecule 
driMmds on its unknown shape, and all values 
soniewhal ehimg^'d if it is afwumetl (more 
plausibly) that the molecules are not hard 
spheres, but moit* complex systems exerting 
forces on em*h other even when they arc not in 
eontat*t. Ttic following arc tlie best <lcterminu- 
lions: No. of mols. in 1 e. c. of perferd gas at (1° C. 
atxl 7(M) mm. pn*ssuFe *i'7 x 10**; mass of 
hydrogim mot, (U atoms) ^ 6*02 X 10'** gm.; 
diameter of hydrogen mol, «= 2 X 10"* em. 

The kinetie tlK'or>* has received striking con¬ 
firmation in reevnt years by the otwervation 
timt when pank'Jes very small, but individually 
viHibh\ are suM|tended in a lUdd, they are con- 
UnuAlly in Irregular motion (Brownian motion) 
with mean kinetic energies eqiml to that of the 
hy|M)tlM*tieal and inviAible mole«7uks and with 
vekn-itHW distributed in aeeiirdancc with Max¬ 
well's law. 

No theory as slnqde ami (xmiiklete as that Inr 
goMw has been put f«»rward for liquida or solids. 
Ill these states of matter Uie molecules (or 
IMiKsibly the atoms whk*h oompooV them) exert 
forces cm eaeh other continually; even if the 
loitTS were known (and tliey are only Just be¬ 
coming known in very simfde cases) the cal- 
culation of the motion and of the ptoperUes 
whleli depend on it would be very complex. 
Much progress has been made in recent yean in 
owv knowledge of the structure of cryetaHIne 
solids (see ^^alirm TAeerg and X-rwg spedra), 
fttrni which H appciin titot the prindplca so 
eucvessfhlly applied to gam may haw to be 
luodilied conridurably in their ■ a p pheatioo to 


more concentrated forms of matter: but thete 
is no doubt that all forms are atomicin the^lost 
general sense. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile attempts to explain the properties 
of atoms in terms of a structure of paftkdes yet 
more ultimate have been much more sucocsifol. 
A bare reference will suffice to attempts to 
represent atoms as singularities in a primordial 
continuous medium, usually identified with*thc 
(q.v.); for while such theories might 
explain the indestructibility of atoms, they 
could throw no light on the remarkable relations 
between the properties of different atoms which 
gave rise to ProuFs hypothesis (see isolopes) 
an<l arc mode still more striking by the PerMic 
Table (q.v.). These relations inevitably suggest 
tliat the atoms of different elements arc built 
up of common constituenU; the discovery of 
the electron (q.v.), which is such a coiiunon 
constituent, produced at once theories of the 
stnietiirc of the atom. 

Electrons l>eur charges of negative electricity, 
while nonnal atoms are cleidrienlly iieutnd. 
Accordingly the atom muHt contain, •besides 
electrons, some portion positively charged. AU 
ekxrtronic theories of the atom represent its 
structure os d(*tennioed by electrostatic (or, if 
the parts of the atom arc in relative motion, 
clectrodymimic) forces l>etwecn the etectrous 
and the positive part. Of the nature of the 
|H>aiiiw portion there was at first no evidence; 
the carlkMt electronic theories, foUowing that 
of J. J. Thomson, rispresented it as a uniformly 
charged sphere throughout which the electrons 
wore distributed. This choice, which is less 
plausible a priori than that of a pewitive particle, 
WHS dictated partly by mathematical trocta- 
IdlHy, partly by the need of introducing softie 
quan^y (e.g. the radius of the positive sphere) 
other than iltc number and charges of the 
particles, if tlic sixe of tlic atom was to be 
determinate. It had to be alNUidcNied when 
Hutlierfurd (1011) showed from experiments on 
the passage of ot-rays (see Hadio-aetMtif) through 
atoms that, in aeoocdance with a auggostkm 
previously put forward by Nogaoka, the posi¬ 
tive portion of the atom must be a particle of 
radius very small compared with that of the 
atom. The dUlkulty of indctcrmlnateaesi was 
overcome by Bohr luggeated that 

the el e c tro s tat ic laws were to be supplemented 
by quantum rdationa (sec ^bumfum Tftcorir) and 
odditloaal quantity aupplied Plaiiak'a 
constant A. 

It B now known that the positive portion or 
^nucleus* of tbeatmn is a particle about 10*** 
enu in diameter, in whiofa leridee ahnoet aB 
the ttuesjof the atom. It carrlai a charge eqnel 
and opiMuSie to that 00 N electrons, wfasse K la 
an iateger chaiaotcrlstic of the atom and ralkd 
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by Moseley the ^atcimlc number \ N U the 
or4(nal number of the clement in u erriea 
arnwed In the order of increasing atomic 
weigra, corrected in a few instaikccs to remove 
the anomaUea of the PeritKiie Table: for liydrog«*ii 
it is 1, for helium 2, for lithium H, ami so on. 
The niaM thus inercaaes f;enenUly. but irregu¬ 
larly, with the atomic nitnilier. The nuoleua is 
iUaK complex, and is decomposed spontimcously 
in radio-active disintegration, or artihoially (in 
some cases at least) by the impac*t of a-rays; 
no circunutances are known at present In whu*li 
this proccM is reversed. The eoiistituenta of 
tiie iiucleufl of the heavier aloiiui ineJude hydro¬ 
gen and helium nurlei together with * ormenting * 
rdectrons: it is |H)SNj)ile that the helium nucleus 
is itself built of hydrttgen nuclei. PlausilUe siig- 
gt»8tions c'nn he iimdc concerning the exact tom- 
IHuiltion of the various nuclei, hut not of their 
umuigcmoiit or of the principles which dcterniino 
it. 

In its normal state (which Is not necessarily 
that of most rnxpjcnt occurrence) the nucleus 
is surrounded by N elcrlmus, hut in suitable 
circuiiistaiices a few of tluw* cIcHdrons can lie 
dcUu'hcMt or a few <itheni luldcd. On the riumtier 
and distribution of these cli'ctnuM dr|>cnd all 
the propcrlic*s of the atom other than its \rcigiit, 
radio-active change*, ami effect ti)M)n a- or ^-riiys; 
in particuiar, cherniiMi nial rncclianical pni|M‘r« 
tics and <»ptical anti X-ray M|icctra so dejieiid. 
Siiux! Uic distribution of the chnirons Is deter* 
mined wliolly by Die chasge on the iiucUmih, 
iliciie pro|M*rtitM< dc{Kmfi unly on the atomic 
numlier and hut very Kitghliy on the nxtwH 
(see JaoUtprn). When chcmiixil conihinatioii 
takes plac<‘, the elccdrons riormaily surroiindhig 
tlw comhinitig nuclei arc rnlistribiitiHl, and the 
nuclei arc hchl apart by their rq^iitsion, counlcr- 
acle«l by their common attraclnui for the elec*- 
troiis. It will Ik* otiscrvcil that the nu<*lcus is 
tile only |>ennuitent anti chnract^*riMlie part, of 
the atom; the electrons can tx: fransfern^/fom 
one to anoUicr, and kwM or gain of elecrtrons 
does not cliange the clement. f>n the other 
hand, a change in Uic niiclciuc is tlmt from one 
element to niiuther. 

The general problem of tlie distrilNitlon of" 
the electrons aliout the nueJei is niit yet solved. 
According to Bohr's theory (sec Aprrtro, Theory 
if), the clcctrom revolve round the nucIciM in 
orbits which arc special members of the class 
of those possible according to classical electro¬ 
statics snd mechanics, but are selected liy 
certain quantum relatk^ns. Owing to mathe¬ 
matical diflkulties tilts principle c«m be applied 
with certainty only in the aimidest oases, namely, 
when there is only one electron, nr when the 
electrons arc ..so dose to a nucleus of large 
atomic niimlier that tlie fbrccs due to other 


electrons are insignifleani compared wlUi those 
due to the nucleus. In other worda» the theoiy 
can predict only the stnietiire of the hydrogen 
and iKMitivcIy charged helium atom, and the 
ditrtrihufion of Uktu* electrons which, in atoma 
nf greater ainiulc number, are invul\*ed In the 
X-ray K]M*cfniui. 

A lhiH>ry of a different tyfie, and to some 
extent luconttiNtent with UiIn, has been pro¬ 
posed by lK*wis and devrk>|Md by l^mgmulr, 
Herr the electrons are sup|>os^ to l^e distributed 
on shells surnmnding eiu^ niideuf whidi eon- 
ttdn, pnx^MNting outwards, 2,8, H, 18,18,82,.... 
elecifons. The iiimw sIwIIn am tilled flrsi. so 
that an atom with N »•' 18 (say), would have 
Nhrlls of 2 , 8, 8, 1 clecl4tMis. When two alottui 
ctuniHnc chciiii(*ally, the electrons arrange them- 
M'lvcs so as to (complete ns far ns possible the 
shells round the nuclei, niul those cnm|>ounds 
arc most stable in which tiiere are Just eiamgli 
electrons to fill all the shells, some electrons 
lieing common to the outer shells of two or 
mom nuclei. I'lte theory acciHinU well for 
many of the slnipler chemical compounds, hut 
is iitUmdtHl with difllculUcs in explaining the 
more complex. No reason Is liUtgvxl why tlie 
elcf'lrons sliould l>n so distrlhiiUxI, and little 
light Ih (liFown on prop<*r1.ftw other tium dieinleat. 
-•Itiiu.iofiHAiuivt d. W. Mdk>r, inorgau^' 
f.Vwmwfry; .1, Pc*rriii. /itf/mee; O. K. Meyer, 
Kinetir Theory oj Gaara-, .1, H. Jeans, liyfiamirtit 
Theory if fiVisrs; A. Si.iiuiicrfdil, dfomhati und 
tSftetirfUHuirn; Irving larngmulr, In Jimmat 
rjf ^dmeriran Chfmietil Soi'iely (1010), 41. 

Matthew, 8t., cvangcliNt uml uiKMUlr, son of 
Alphnis; previous to his call u piiblicnii or olDi'cr 
nf the Roman cuHtoins, mid, nocxmliiig to tra¬ 
ction, a native c»f Naxarcth. After the ascension 
f(f t'hrist we And him at Jenisniern with the 
other nfMslIrs. tail this is the lost holkx; of him 
in Scripture. Trmlitlon represents him ns preach¬ 
ing fifteen years in Jerusalem, then vUillng the 
Kihi<«pians, Mncedonlans. Persians, and .Syrians, 
and flruilly suffering niartynlom In Persia. Ills 
Ooapei has Iteen mtpfioscd by some critics ta have 
been nrigftiaify written in Hebrew, or ratlier 
Aramaic, tail H Is only found in Ur(x*k. The 
chief aim of this Goapel is vvidently ii> prove 
tlw Messhuik! r^iameter of Jesus. See Go$pei, 

Matthew of Weatmlnater, the name of tlie 
fictitious author of a chronicle entitled Florra 
iiiMtorkirum, written or complini in the four¬ 
teenth oentuiy by monks of Hi. Albans and 
Wiwiminsler. laiard's editkm of IRfXf (8 vots.) 
is Uie most important, and In It the true ciiar- 
meter of the ehronide, widch emlo with 1225, 
was Ant established. 

Mattbi'M Oorvl'nua, King of Hungary, 
aeoond eon of .Tohn Uunyadi, bom in 14iU, 
died in 140(1. The encniim of his father kept 
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tiifii iriipriiwmrd in llohciiiia, but in 14C8> at 
l\w af((^ of MixtiTn yeuni, he was called to the 
throiif of Hunf^uiy. He muirituincMl bifl iKwUion 
uifuintf Frrdrrirk III, rc|>cllod the invading 
TiirkN, und iMdwmi and 1478 conriiieml 

SilcAiu, Muriiviii, und hiiNutiu; hi* was also 
virtoriouN ovrr the FoIc*k, and took the f(n*H<er 
part, of Aiwt.ria, inriudiiift Vieniia, from Fn*di*rick, 
and lield all his cxtensi\'e eompiests till his 
death, lie ciK*ounif(cd seicnec and Hcholamhip, 
and eolteeted a Kn?at library (ufterurards dc- 
stroyeil by the Turks) at Huda. 

Matto Grosso (Fort., dense forest), the larji^est 
state of Ilni7.il after AiaiixonoM, entirely inland, 
and loaiiily an elevated plain druini*<l by a 
eoinplex river-Kysteni. Gold, silver, leiul, salt, 
diariioiidN, and pn*ejoiiN Ntones are found. 
Iliibtier tn^i'M abound in its vast forests, Sii^ir, 
yerba-inatt^ (l’nra|{uuyan tea), and tolmeeo arc 
eiilUvated, and stoek-ruisiiift is iin|K)rtant. 
Giiyfiisi is the eapltal; Foruinbu is coininereiaily 
ifii|wirlant. Area, 582,210 srp miles; {K>p. (1020), 
274.188, 

Mnubcu^c, a frontier fortress and town of 
Nonl, Krunee, on the Saitdin*, Metal |{oods, 
(Nireelaln, and inac*hine tiMils are inuiiiifiu'tuml, 
Muida'iifti* is the juaetioii of live railway lines 
o|K*iiiiig U|M>ii the Fraiu*n*Ilelgian coal-tields, and 
as Niieh the town Iteeunie of enoriiaitiN strateitie 
value early In the lCiiro|K*an War, It w'us de¬ 
fended by (ieneral Fournier und l«),0t»0 Freneh 
lnM)pH, and was partially invesUsI on 2.*th Auk., 
101 i; Fournier eapitiilatiMl on 7th Sept., 1014. 
.See Kuropvan M'nr (W<7mit/riw« Pop. 

(1020), 274,188. 

Maude, Sir Fmleriek Stanley, llrilish soldier, 
iMirn IHtU, died 1017. The non of General Sir 
F. Maude, V.t'., he (*amc of a fuiiiouu IlKhtiiiK 
family, niul early joined the <!olds1ream Guards 
(1HH4), with whieli he MTVc'd In the Sudan 
(IHH.'I). Dll puMHinK Staff i'olleKc he became 
liriKade-major, HriKiulc of Guards (1807-0), 
HtTved in Soiiib Africa with l4ord Methuen imd 
the Transvaal Forei* (1800-1000), was military 
Heeretur\ to the Goveriior-Geiieml of (Canada 
(HNtl -4), and AHSiMlunt-l)irt*ctorof the Territorial 
Force (UK)0-12). In 1014 Maude proeceded to 
France with the .'^th Oivlsioital Staff, was severely 
wouiideil, and, on rcH^oveiy, wn» posted to 
(‘oiiimaml the 18th Division at Gallipoli (with 
which he rc*intiiiu*d at the evacuation), in Egypt, 
ami in M<*so|iotafiiiii until his appointment as 
eonunivmler-in-chicf there in Aug., lOlfl. Kut 
had fallen, and until that thne the British 
Meso[K>tAinian eampaiKn had l>een a fiUlure. In 
Ihx,, lOin, Maude advanced, captured Kut, and 
Ini his victorioiiN army into Bagdad, IIU 1 Mareb, 
1017. At Bagdad hr conUtuHed cholera oimI 
dinl. -Cf. Major-Genera) Sir C. E, Collwrll, 
tVfiinIr. 


Maule, a maritime province of Central Chile, 
drained by the River Maule and it# afflue^. 
Cauquenes is the capital, and the seaport (^^mea 
capital) is Constitiici^n. Area, 2812 sq. miles; 
l>np. (1010). 110,405.—Maule City is in the pro- 
vliKx? of Taira. 

Mttundy-Thuraday, the Thunalay in Holy 
Wi'ck, on which manndy-Money Is given 
London by the sovereign to os many poor •Mea 
und women os the years of his age. Pennies, 
two()ennies, tbreepcnnics, und foiirpennies in 
silver are coined for this puqNwc. It used to be 
the eustoni for wnTreigns lo w'ash the feet of 
}KM)r |)ersons and make them presents on this 
day. The name is derived from the I^it. manda- 
fum, a eominaiidment, the words mfmdatum 
7im*tsm oeeiiiTjng in The (Jonprl Acrorditip to Si, 
John, xiii, 84. 

Maupassant (inO-pAs-siln), Ilenri Ren^ All>ert 
Guy de, Freneh novelist, Uirn in IH.**!), died 1808. 
He begun bis career us a clerk in the navy de¬ 
partment, and serv(*4l in tlic army during the 
Frunoo-PniHMian War. Trained by Flauliert, 
whom he t(x>k os a rmxlel in Uie art of com¬ 
position, he proetiiusl the art of story writing 
for years, destroying numerous MSS. Iiofon* 
publishing his Houle de SuiJ in Soirees de 
M^dtm (1880). lie then <*ontiiuied to etiHivate 
the short story, ami was soon rightly ronsideml 
one of the Kreat(*st writers <if short Ntort<*s in 
the nirieU'enth c<*ntury. Maiipussnnt ladongs to 
the realistic scluml, and, like (hirky and many 
other artists of this seiuKd, he studied life as an 
ol)s<*r\Tr. fie is never liidmdie, hut faithfully 
jiortraj's the n'ulity of life. His style is shar}), 
clear, and pn*elsr, his delineation of character 
sure, brief, and exact. In a few terse lines he 
|Mirtra>'s a 8(*C'iie o* a chnruc*ter. Ilis stories, At 
once tragic uiul comic, «*ven grim in their irony, 
revr.al human meannr^ and selfishness, sordid 
bnttalUy and (*nieUy. Resides his short stories 
he also wrote six long novels: Pierre rf Jean 
(1888), in the prtTaett to whicli he summariacd 
the oounseis of Flaubert and explained his 
theories on the aim of the novelist; f^ne FtV 
(1888); ncl-ami (1885); Afofti^Oriol (1887); 
Fori comiae la Mori (1889); and A'olre C<rur 
(1890). The last two were evidently written 
under the int1uenf*e of Rourgel.— Ribuoorapby: 
A. Symons, Siwiiet in Prone and Vene; R. 
Doumic, Arivainn rTAujourithui; 11. James, 
Partial Portraifn, 

MaupcrtulB (mo-pAr-tw$), Pierre Louis Mo¬ 
reau, Freneh maiheoiatieian, bom 1098, died 
1759* -The geodetic expedition to Lapland in 
1788 excited much interest, and Maupertuls as 
chief of the party acquired an extraordinary 
reputation. In 1740 Frederidc 11 appointed 
him presMtent of the Royal Academy of Srienecs 
at Berlin, llts conduct as president appears to 
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have been more of a hindrance tlian a help to 
tb^mineftt men, snrh an Kuler, o\'er M*hon) he 
«a8\frt in autliority. Maupertuia ia tisimlly, 
though on alight grounda, elletl iw the author 
of the Prineiftle of Itfont AcAion in dynaniU's. 
In hiii later ycarH he quarrelled with Voltiiin* 
who, soinewhut uiijustly, denounced him aa a 
ct^latAii. 

hfaiurice, John Krcflerick Deniabn, ft leader 
of the Hroad ('l\uroh party, w>n of a Unitarian 
minister, wtuc Imm in 1H03 at NommuKton, 
SiilTolk, dic<l in IH7*J. Ifc to<»k orders In 18:15, 
and in 1880 he was appointed rhnplain to Guy*K 
Hospital. In 1840 he Innuiiuc podiwsorof nuMlerii 
history and MngliHh literal tire in King's t'idlege, 
Ixuidon, ait^i in ISMt profesHor of ei't'lrsiastleal 
history, hut in 1858 the piihtieutinn hy idin of 
an essay on ftiture punishment n«*c^*ssituUH| 
his rt'Kigniif ion of Uith elmirs. In 1H<KI he licentne 
professor of moral philesophy iil Cainbritlgi*, a 
position which he held until his <leath. 

Maurice of Nuasau. Prim*e of Orange*, 
fitfultimtder of thi* Netherliunts, the yniiiigc'st 
son «if Williuin Itu Silent, wiui lN>rn 1587, itled 
at The Hague in 1825. lie nas elw'te^l slmit* 
holder of the provinet's of Ztsdand and Holland 
on the assassinutioii of fits father in nnd 

Kultsequently of I'treetif, OveryKscI, and (h-hler* 
land; ami uh i‘oituiiander of the nnny of Hie 
Netlierlands tie <‘:irrii'r! on war against the 
Spantunls with evtraordiitary sm'irss, ftriviiig 
them entirely out of tlie I'idtid Pnivinecs. Tn** 
\ioiis to the trufv* of twelve yeiirn, i'<»nehld«‘d in 
HMIU, when S| am Wiis e«»ni|Mjled to iw'knowiedge 
the I'liited J*rosine<‘*i its a frie n'puhlie, alMiiit 
fort% towiis and se\eriil torlrcHSi’N hiul fallen 
into his hanils. H*' hml defenicd the SpaniunK 
itw three pitrheil hiiHlr*s, iK'sides the naval vie* 
t4>ri€‘S ahieh were gatiu'd liy the vicr-adiiiiralK 
of ttie rcput>tie on the i-oiists of Spain and 
Flanders. In 1821 tne war with Spain was rc*- 
ni'wcil, hut the siii)eri(»r forec itinlcr Spinola 
coiiqielled MaurUr to wl u|K»n the defitisive 

oidv'. He was MmY'(*ede<| hv liK brother FrcMlerii'k 

« •» 

Henry. 

Mauritania, a French eolony in North-West 
Africa, with a (vaat-linc on the Atliintic, iMiumlcd 
north hy Kio de Oro (S|>anmh) and aouth by 
Senegal (Kreneh). It wan aequinvl by Franw in 
1808 , beeame a Fr«>lc<*torate in May, 1008 , and 
was 0011 %'cited into a * Civilian 'l)i'fTitory * in Oct., 
1004 . Area, 847,400 Sfi. miles; i>op, ( 10 *^ 0 ), 
240 , 144 , of whieh 144 were Kuropeuns and the 
remainder flourish Mimfulmans, The Homan 
Mauriiania extended acroim modem Muroccvi 
to Western Algeria, and was Imunded in the 
south by the Atlas range. From A,i>. 40 it was a 
Roman pmvince, nnd was held the Vandals 
from A.n. 420 to 584, paiwing in the Arabs In 
A.u, 650 - 


MauritiuOf an Ulaml and Rritlsh Crown 
Colony of the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of 
Madngfuusir. It is surmumletl by coral reeftt, and 
is mountaifioiis, two |ieaks reaching 2000 feel and 
27tM) h*rt iillitiidereit|te«*li\-rly. The annual rainfall 
is Iteavy nnd the (Jimate hot. Fort laiiiis (|Mq>. 
(ItnO), 40,imi), foriilUxt and garriNon<*4l, is the 
capital and mcu}m)Hm The bulk of tlie inhabitants 
are of Indian ilcM^ent and embraee Iflnduisni, 
but the Frotestnnt and Homan CathoUe Churc*hes 
are State aidctl. French is the prevailing Ian* 
gunge; English is usiHi in the law eourta; tlie 
(•«»verninciit dehutes are bi-lingitiil. Ttie stamtard 
of ofdnuge is the Indian weights nml 

meiuiun*s arc on tJie metric MyKietii. Among 
ex|H»rtN an* sugar (mainly to the United Klng- 
dmn), aliK* lihn*, (xa*o-miL oil, and liemp; nkamm*s, 
cold, mneliinery, and <*otl4>n graals are iiii|N»rtcd 
fn»m the UiiiU*tl Kiiigtlom. Kdiioatlon is fn*e 
but not ixiiiipultMiry, and there is a sulMldl7.«Hl 
Ibiyat i'ollege. Art-n, nlKiut 720 m\» milt^s; pop. 
(Ift2<l), <*tttiiiinU*<l at 884,408 (24H1JNMt Indians 
and 88(M» t'liiiicse). 

Mauritius was di«*ovcr(*«i hy the FoH.tiguese 
in 1505, abandoned and rr-iM*eiiplr<l by the 
DnU'h (1508), who niimi*<l it after Friiiee Maiirlcx* 
of Oraiige-NiMsmi. In 1710 the Hutch left, amt 
alaail 1715 the Kreneti tiMik iMWSeiision, naming 
it lie de France. It fell to Hie llriUsli in IHio^ 
nnd Ifccamc a llritish |H>MMHNioii In 1814 (Trt'afy 
ofl’ariN). The (toverntiH l•oltsistsof aCho'crnor 
and I'.xih'iiHvc C'4»iiiieil willi a Council i>f (oivcrn* 
lucnt ((Governor and 27 meinlK'rs, 10 elccli*il 
under a iiMMleralj* frtMM’tdM*, 8 cx-ofliclo. and 
0 iiominut<*<J t>y the fiovertinr). The ('hagos 
Islands (q.v.), HtMlrigiics (>|.v.), I''iirf|uhur Island, 
'i'mis Fibres, Six IslundH, S<»lomon IslamlN, 
^gidega, and the .SI. Hrnnfloii gr^aip arc de* 
iM'iidciicics of Mauritius. 8'otjd isip. (cxctiKling 
IbHliigiies), alNail 1870.-- Iliiii.iooHAriiv; A. 
Wnlti;r, 7*Ar Sufiar imiuMtry of MfturUiwt; A. 
Macmiltmi, Mauritim lllmlmtfti. 

Mauaole'um ((tr. mnuiKttriim)^ a sepulchral 
rnoiiiiineiit, so nJuniHl fnari 5faus0his, a king of 
C!aria, to whom his wife Artcniisia eretlcil a 
niomiment which iM’camc so fiunoiis as to lie 
eslecmftl the M'vcnfh wonder of the w'firld, ami 
to give a gffncric naiiic Ut oil suiierb siqnilclinw. 
From IMiny we team that its height was 1441 
feet. In iiualeni times tlie Htiii is applied 
gcm*rally U) u sepulchral eilifk^ ere<dcd for the 
reex-plion of a nnmuinent, or to contain iofiitsi, 

Maxen'tiua, M. Aurelius ViUeHiis, a Homan 
emperor, A.n. 800-4112, son of Maximiitiius, and 
sondndaw of tiuJerius, whom be dcqxisrd. He 
reigned along with his fatbirr for a short lime; 
was defeated by (^nstantine in 812, and in llic 
retreat drowned in the Tilier, 

Maxilla (Lat. fnaatiiU$, a Jaw), the term 
appHed in oomparotltT anaHnny to the np|M*r 
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Jaw-li'trtrd of VVrU'hralm, in contradistinction 
to the inundililc or lower Jnw; and in Invcrte- 
hrata to the mtoikI or losHer pair or poim of jawa. 
ThiiJi ill iriseetN, Kfiideni, ('runtaecanH, &e., the 
tiiHxilhr form definite unii inifKirtfint organs in 
the triliiritfion and diviHiori of fiNxl. 

Maxima and Minima. A magnitude which 
vRri**N with the time at a riiomcrit taken at 
ruialoin, either iiiereasiiig or df*ereaiiing, but at 
certain H|>ecjal moments may lie stationary. If 
it has just eeasMl to ineretuw, and is just uliout 
to deert^ave. the magnitude is mild to have a 
fna,ritnum value; a tnimimnm value if it has just 
eruHcd to decreiiM*, and is just almiit iiierease. 
In a similar way« a fiinetion ;/ of any indcfien- 
dent variuhle x Is, for a vnine of ;t not. speeially 
ehoseii, cither inereasing or deereasing as jr 
incmiM's, hut may lie a maximum or minimum 
for ciTlain values of r. Now, if y Is inercNising 
wilh *f when r - a, then dyltle (see Catndu») 
is |Kmttive for Sf ■ a; if g is dei'n^asing, dyjdx 
is negative. Ileni'i*, if 1 / Is a nniKimurn or mini- 
mum when .r n, dijjtlv iiiusi la* 0 for «s ^ a; 
the values id 4? e(irres|Mmdiiig to maxlmiun or 
minimum value's of y are thendore found by 
siilvltig I he <'(|untion tiffJiU 0. To diseiiniiimte 
lieiwtH'n maxima and mininui, w*e may (M>nsidcr 
the iN'havionr of tiyldr In res|M‘et of sign as ar 
lm*r(MiNes through n. For a maximum, the sign 
(if itylitr must ehangc from -f (when .r < n) to 
- (when 4* > o); dyUtr must therefore lie 
det'rriising as 4* iiiereaia's through a: this will 
lie ensiiml If (see Afor/iwrin’s Tht'orrm) 

Is negative (or jr * o. Similar is^ndltions hold 
for u minitnnm. Kminptfx lad 1 / ■ ll'ijc - .r^. 

Then dyltU - ■ 1115 — -kr®, ami i/*#//ii>* - — J24**. 

For a inaxhniini or minimum, it'i 0, 

or 4* 15; also tPyjdJr* is negatixT for this value 

of a*, BO that y is a for .r - 2. 

In riuestions on this snhjeel, the graph (q.v.) 
of n funetion Is always hclpfid and fMaiietlines 
|ndU|ieiisul>le: on the other hand, for Ainetions 
given hy a formula, knowknlge of the maxima 
and ndniina Is of gn^at ihu* in tnu'ing the graph. 
- (*r. F. K. I\ nisuere, Appiirtl CnlndM, 

Moxlmla'iius, Mareits Aurelius Valerius 
ItrreuUus, a Homan rtn|M'ror, who lieeame eot- 
leamie of DiiK'Ictiun in the empire A.n. 2Afl. J(e 
emlenvoured to muitler his rival«i?onBtaiitine, 
to wiiom he had given his daughter Faustina in 
marriage, and lieicig frustrated by the lldelity 
of the latter, strangled himself in 310. lie was 
the father of Muxeiilius, 

MaximlFlan t, Kintieror of Germany, son of 
the Kmiwror Fmleriek 111 anti of Kleonom of 
Fortiigal. was born at Wiener Neustadt 1430, 
dieil 1510. In 1480 he was elected king of the 
Homans, and emjx'nw In 14IKI. lie Afst lieeoine 
an indetwndrnt prince by* his marriage with 
Maty* of Jliirgiindy, the daughter of (;iutrka the 


Bold, who was killed In 1477. This match in* 
volved him in a war with Louis TA. Ki^^f 
France, in wliich he was successful, thom^ ht* 
was defeated at a later period by the Milanese, 
lie was sticf'ccded by his grand^n, Charfes V. 
See Orrtnany, 

Maxlinlltun II, Kmpc'ror of Germany, bom 

1.TJ7, died l.’iTfl. lie su(Y'cede<l liis fattv^r, 
Ferdinand I, in lAtU; was tolerant og the 
Ucfomiation, but did not joia the Protestant 
Church. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, known in 
his earlier life us Ffrdinand JIffU'imiVian JosepA. 
Archduke of Austria, Ixim at Vienna 1832, died 
10th June, 1887. He was the younger brothf*r of 
Francis Joseph 1 of Austria. In 1883 he was 
Induced by the Kin|)erc»r Na|)olenn, ami also by 
a deputation of Mexicans, to invefif the throne 
of Mexico, With this intention he entered 
Mexico in June, IHttt. Maximilian was at first 
extremely popular; yi^t he failed to eondlinte 
either the Chintdi party or the Hrfmhlieans, and 
the latter, under Jtiarer., rose in rev olt. Having 
Iwoome involved In flnant'iul and |>olltirul 
diflleulth's, Maximilian, with the approval of 
NafKileon. rrsoivni to ulxlicnte (1808). and he 
had piXK'eeded to Orixalm w'hen he was indiiecHl 
to retuni l>y the ('onservulive party in the state. 
Tlie fighting whi<*h followed euliidnated in the 
eaptiiri' and exreution of tin* einpenir and two 
of his chief generalH.— Rini.nmHApnv: P. K, 
Martin, Ma.rimUian in Mrjficn; .1. M. Taylor, 
Jkiftnmtiinn tmd Cariftna. 

Maximilian Joseph, King of Huvnria. horn 
17.10, died 182.1. He niarriiMl his daughter to 
Eugene Heatiharnais, son of NaiM>]eon*s w'ife 
J<»scpltine, and hacl his duchy raiml to a king¬ 
dom in 1800. In 1813 he joined the liOagtie 
against Frun<'e. 

Maxlmrnun, Gains Julius Verus. Homan 
emperor, the son of a {teasa. . of Tliraee. He 
entert'd the Homan army under Si'ptimus 
.S<*venis l>rfon* 210, and gnidiially rose in rank 
until, on the death of Alexander Sevrrtu, he 
mnwxl himself to lie proc laimed ein|>en>r. a,u. 
233. He was successful In his Geniian eoiiipoigus. 
hut hts luis of Imrliarity and tyranny provokerl 
nil insurnvtion, in tlie attempt to quell whkh 
he was assassinated by his own sokliery, a.d. 238. 
Ttw emperor is represented as being of immense 
stature and strength. 

Maxwell, James Clerk, physiciitt, bom 1831, 
died 1870. He was educated at the aeodemy and 
university of his nati\*e town, Edinburgh, and 
afterwards at Peterbouse and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was professor of natural philo* 
Sophy at Aberdeen (IftMMKi), aikd In King*a 
eVtUf^, London (1830-3). In 1871 he was ap¬ 
pointed Hlo the chair of experimental physica 
at Cambridge, auti organized the now famons 
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CavemiiHh lalK>raU>ry. Nrvt to Kelvin, MnxwrI! 
%,*w Uie jin^atrst phyiiimt of the neeond luvif of 
ijthi e«*iiiury. He rt‘Voliilhtiii?.etl 

eltfl riviil theory, «ml llie f‘X|M'riiiu'nts whirh 
le<l to the disc-ONcrx’ of elwtrie wavt'H M«‘re 
clireetly insptretl by Iuk eUvIroiiui^iu^tie theory 
of light (iM*e Kthrr: Light), Maxwell wmtc some 
(ulniiruhle trxtiMMiks, niiil hU 7*rm/t>ir on 
Eif^tricih/ amt Mttgnrti»m, TA«irj/ of l/ni/. luul 
Matter atai Mt^ion an* latilt witlely n*a(l.—<'f. 
i., CunipbiOl niut \V. (jiirnett, Jamcji Clerk 
M(Lnvell, 

May, liflli monlli in the your, but thinl in Uie 

(»lil Homan <*nlen<iar. I'hc HoinunN rrganUxl it ax 

unliu'ky to emitnu^t inurriug«*K during itx i*min<e 

—a KU|M‘r8titioQ kIiH pn*vulrnt in Home partx of 

Kuni|>e. On the iKt of May the old tVltie |>enpU*H 

held a fefftivul culhti Hritane (q.v.). fn former 

ilavH «)ut<l<N»r uiul puKtitiied on the Ixt 

of >May Mere very (*uiiimuii, and arc mil yet 

entirely given up. They inehidtHl the ere^dion 

of a Matf-pole deeondtHi with lloveni and 

roiiiul Mhieh yoting men mid iiuiidonN 

d.meal'll, one of the latter lM‘ing ehoatm for her 

go«M| |4Htkh Its queen of the feHtivul, or * Qiu*eti 

of the Mav 
« 

May-apple, a plant, PinUiphijUum prffd/tim, 
nut, finl. Il<'rl*eri<taeeie (bariH'rrM’ti). It a 
native of North Amerii^u, an<J it.H creeping nMil> 
Kt.dk iifTiirdK an m tive entimrtie medieine known 
as fHniaphfftlia. The ylloMinh pulpy fruit, of the 
Ki/e of a pigt»)ti\s egg, is slightl) a<'id, aixl In 
H ometiine*^ eaten. • 

Mayas, a rare of Indians irdiahiting Yueatuii 
mid the a<ljaeeril regions of Mexu'o and Ontral 
Ameriea. In’lieved to Im* the deHeendantM of 
those who built the gn'ai ruined eiti<*M of thoiw’ 
fiarU. in aiK lent tiiiir*s, and esiK'eiully from the 
third to the tenth eeiiliirieK a.ii., the Maya 
|X‘ople were the most highly riviliEed fMMiple in 
Amerieu: and th^* < tilturr of the rest of Ameriea 
in pre-('olunihi.in timcH was dcriv'iMl directly or 
indinn'tlv from them. • 

Maybolc, a ladier burgh, .Xyrahirr. Scotland, 
on the (ilaagow A ScMillf\Ve«lrm Hailwny. It 
wiiAthccnpha! of t'urrir'k, and weloHcly niwrK^uitcd 
with the Kcrinniyii, now reprencfiicil by the 
Maniur'iM of AiUa. whose Neat, Culxcan Caatle. 
in near MaideiiK, in the vieinity. IhiotJi and 
agricultnml iinplcmentx arc manufacturcil. l*op. 
(IftkM), 44 : 1 ft. 

Maycnnc, a dcp{irt.tnent of North>WeMt.ern 
France formed from parU of the pirdicvobi- 
tionary prrjvirie<*H of Maine und Anjou. It in 
travcnKcd north to lamth by the Mayeiinc, which 
rises in the department of Ome and falls with 
iU affluents, the Joiianne, Colmorit, and Oudon, 
into the Sarthe (tritmta^ of the Maine) near 
Angm. Stock arul cereals are raised; <4drr 
apples are produced. Laval is the capital; 

Vak VIL 


Mayennc (pop. OOftO), once (lATft) a scat of 
i'harlm, due do Maycnne, mui of the duo do 
CuiiM', IN im|xuinnt. Arc^a of detatrlinciif, 1686 
s<|. miliM; |Kip. Uft*i,4t7, 

Maynooth, a vithigc of Kildare. Ireland, 15 
iniU*s N.w. of Dublin^ on the Midland (areiit 
WcNleni Hailwny. There arc ruins of the ancient 
st rongliohi of the Ck^rnlilineM of Kildare, pmlmhly 
built by Miiurhv KllKgeruld (11711), a follower of 
Stronglaiw. I'lie ('olh*g(* of Mayiamth, foiimled 
ill 1705, exislN for flic ixtucution of eaiidldales 
for the Homan i'alholie pru^NtltocKl. Kroni its 
ineeptioM until IHftU it was State siibNidixetl. 
The t'omplete course takea from st'veii to eight 
yeiini. 

Mayo, a maritime county of (*animught, 
Ircluml, the third laigrst of that iHMintry, wllli 
ti long, irri'giilar, islarid-studdtxl eoasi-llne cm 
the Atliiiitie. It is druhu'd hy the Moy, Owen* 
more, and other rivers, and eoiilaiits I<oughs 
Musk, Conn, and (’arrowmore. TJie western Hide 
is moucitninoiis (Slieve (*or, gftftfi feet; Nepiiin, 
^ft'Kl feel; MnilriMi, ^ttHK fivt). The Midland 
Orc'Ut WcNtern and the CrcNit Southern A 
Wi*stern Hailway systeniN tnivemr the roiinly. 
Stock, oats and ;NdatiN*s are raised, and there 
is some llsliing, t'aMlehar is the eouiity town; 
1V(’Ht|»orl. New|K»rt, and Dallina are <»thrM, 
After the I'.ngliNli c-iiiMpK^si Mayo was the po • 
|M‘iiy of the lloiirke (ittirgh) family, A>oa, 
1 ,M*Ut,ftrift ueres; |H|p. sb- ui ltft2,.’!gMI. 

Mayor (l.iit. major, gr<*atcr), the chief niagis* 
tratc of a elty or eor)»orufr loaui in Kiigliind, 
Ireland, the Hritisli lolonies, and the Ihiiled 
Sfiit<*N: in Sc'otland called prmmut. The mayor Is 
rleetcnl hy the aldermen or eouneilloni, and 
holds offlee for a yeiir, Imt he muy Im! re-eie(*tc‘d. 
'i'hc Mayors of bondon, York, Dublin, and other 
etfies an* c'ldhHl * loni mayor'; the Lonl Mayor 
of liondon having alMi the title of * right honour* 
able', lirst. allowed in lft.Vt by Kdwurd Ill, 
Miiyors are ex ollleio justices of the |a*uee during 
ImUIi their year of mayoralty and the following 
<»ne. See Sltmuum ttounr, 

Mayotte', or Mayot'ta, an island in the 
Indian ibs*un, one of the ('oninros, at. the north- 
ciist entrance the Mo/.ainhique (!hanncl, and 
a Krc'iieli <*olony. In the valleys the soil Is fertile. 
The chief ex|sirts arc sugar and rum. Pop. 

Masamet (inA'r.&-mA), a town of Tam, 
Krunce, on the Arnetic. Ji Iiim fiiuniifucrturcs of 
eonrsf* w<a>ilcjis, flannels, mid moleskins. Pop. 
14.7m). 

Mazandorao, or Maaondaran, n province of 
Persia, lioumled on the north by Uie Caspian, 
Along the rospian Sea the land is flat and ftrriile, 
but southward it rises ra|ddty into the spurn of 
the Klbnia Mountains. Kiigar-eane, Her, cxittori, 
atal mulberry trees grow luxuriantly. The 
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cfipitiil in Sari, thr populniion of the pro- 
is f'Htiiiiiitrd at 

Mazurin (itm'/.U'ran). .fiilcR, or fj'iii/io Mittfi- 
rini^ lirst niiniHlrr of Ijouis XIV' niut c’unliriHl, 
an Ihilmn hy iirff*in, Ix^rn 14th •fiity, dh'<l 
f>lh March, lOhl. lie woh rdiicutcd at. Home by 
the .IcHuitK, ttu'nce proo4*c(lc*(l to the IJniveniity 
of Alcala in Spuici; entered the Po^ic'h inilitAry 
wrvice, and dlMlirtgiiiHlM'd hiniM'lf by diplomatic 
ability, for which he wan rcwardi‘<l with two 
ciinonru'M, and the ap|Kdritnicnt of luineio to 
the court r»r Krufice (ItKM ti). Here he gained 
the favour of KielM'lieii; uc*eepted i!kTvl<*e frfan 
the king, and la'canic u iiaturulizcd eiti/en of 
bVance; won made n eardinid in rccr)gnition of 
hill iliploniatic HerviccR in Savc»y: ami in 1042, 
when Hichclieu <li(Hi, Mazariri pmiiiptly huc- 
eeeded him. On the death of I^niiH XUl the 
(|iiecn, Anne of AuMtriu, beeaino regent for her 
yfiung Non, l^crniN XIV, und it woh thought that 
Mu/.ariti wfiiild Ik' <liNtiiiivied; but instead he 
gained over the <|tiren*regent, and ina<le hitiiself 
nuiHler of ttio nation. Two purticH in ttie State 
reladted agniiiHt this UNurpatioii of mipri'ine 
|H»wcr by the canlinal. The rarliament of PariM 
denonnecd hm increaiiing taxatltin, while the 
nobilily di‘ea4le<i hU Niipreiiuicy, and the coin- 
btiialion <»f them' rnaleontentN r(*Hulted in the 
civil war of (he Knnale (cpv.). Ak the imiuiHliate 
n'Niilt <d the eonlliet, Mjizurin ha<l to go into 
exile, but by the ineutiN of intrigue he fornuMl 
a pow'crful royal party in the State, gaimnl 
Marshal Tnrerine t<* iiiN eause, and thiully ndunied 
to luH iMwilhiii at (Hiiirt in I luring the 

NiU'etHMltiig eigiit years be retnaiiu'd ulb|Hiwerful 
ill Krainv; ptirsneil the |H>liey of Uielielicu in 
fon'ign ntTairN; inade an allianee with i'roinwell; 
linaight the Ithine provinecN tinder the headship 
of KramT; and in the Treiit\ of the l^Tenet'H 
hiininialed Spain, and gainrcl iinieli of French 
Flauileni. Just as his fort'ign |M»licy wain tiiie- 
I't'iwrul. so wiiN liiH home |Hdiey ilisaNtnaiN. He 
did nothing f«>r the |>eople but increase tbeir 
taxed to till an Impiiverishcd exehr(|uor. Vet 
wlicti lie ditxl Mazurin left an enornious fortune 
to bid nir<x*N. %vhoin he hu<l inarrieil into the inodt 
|a>werful ramilies of Italy und France.- lUnuo* 
cm\eiiY: Aiihnr llusdall. .Uiisnrin: Mrs. l’oh|U- 
houn («rnitt, and • 

Mtizep'pa, Ivan .StephuiiovUsh, llctiniin of 
the (‘oKMicks, iKini atMPut died in 1700. 

lb' Invanir |tage to the King of Poland, lunl 
U'liig detct'tcxi ill an intrigue with a Polish lady 
of high rank, Muzeppu was tMUind naked u|K)n 
an untained hone hy her hiidhand. and east loose, 
lie wad foiiiul and rrleasetl hy fiome projiiints, 
and aftcrw'imis jtiiiuxl the CiMiMieJcs, where his 
skill, Hikgiu'ity, and Ktri'iigth |»roetirr«l him the 
IdtHition of hetman m 1087. He gained Uic 
txmlidenee of PetA*r the Grt'at, who made him 


Prince of the (*kraine; but having entered Into 
o trcuMinablc intrigue with i'liurh^seXll, 1)0 
Kuffered defeat with Ihc Swedish iiiunart'h 
tuvu, and tied Ui lleiider, wiierc he died. He is 
the Item of u |>oci]i hy Hyron, and u droinu hy 
Pushkin. 

Mazzini (mfit-He'ne), (iiiweppe, Italian patriot, 
iMjrn at (bmoa 1N05, die<l at Pisa 1872. Hjs 
futlicr w’lis a physician and n professor in«the 
unix’erdity, and Mazzini stiiilii^i w*ith a x*iew 
to following this prufc'SKion, hut'.uftcrwards took 
n new Ih'iiI and gradiiut^xi (1820) in law. VV'hile 
he was an advocate he turned his attention to 
literature, his first signilicaiit essay lieirig 
/>8V of Country, As his writings grew more 
distinctly liberal in their |M>hti(*s the Government 
Huppressed the Jndicalorf GVfiotYse and the 
ImiicuXint /^iromesr, the |>a|>eni in which they 
up|H‘ured. He afterwards joined the Cartmiiari, 
and was inipriHoned in Savona for some months. 
On his release (I8.TJ) he wiis rxih'<l to Marmulles, 
hut was eofii))€'lle<l by the French Cbivertirnent 
to ri'tire into Switzerland. During the followung 
five years lie planiu'd and rprguniztxl various 
iinsueet'sKftil revolutionary moveint'nts, until, in 
1887, he was ex)N‘Uc<l by the Swiss authorities 
and mitight refiigt' in l«<>ndon. During the revohi' 
iintiary movenieiits of 1848 he priN'mled to 
Italy; serve<l for a time under Gariiiahli: and 
when the Po{ie ilcfi from Home he liecainc 
president of its shortdived repiiblie, and made a 
heroic defence of the rapibd against the Freneti, 
until <sii]i|»elled to stirn'iider. From that time 
be r«mtiiiued to orgnni/A' various risings in Italy, 
and the KucH'OSsful Sicilian cx|H‘ditioii of (»ari- 
Imldi in INUU was due largely t-o his Inluiiini. For 
some time Mazzini was nssoeiat^'d with Karl 
Marx ill the first Sotialist Internutional orgue** 
xation. When Italian unity was aeiHimplishcxt 
under a monarehy, Mazzini aecH'pKxl the n.'sults 
with rt'mTve. The latter part of his life was spent 
chiefly iK'twtrn lauulon and Diigano. Mazzini 
W'iks u man of gn'at and varied uequiremenU, 
and w^rote Uith in French und Kogtish with 
cU'gance anti facility. lie w*ns buried at (ibfnoa. 
—llinutMSHAPitv: k. A. Venturi, 5faz* 

sifii; a Mfwoir; l.inton. WeroWrrti'on* of Mtisziri 
mui hist Frimds: Holton King, Life of Mazzini, 

Mazzola (niM-sAia), or Mazzuoll (mAt-sv- 
Ai^), Girolamo Francesco Maria (('uUed if Ponru- 
giono, the Piimiosiui), a painter of the Lombard 
aehool, Inirn at Parma 150.1, died 1540. His 
earliest works were in the style of Correggio, 
but in his twentieth year he w*cnt to Home, 
whrrrvhc came under the influence of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, and was patronized by 
Clement VH. .After the sack of Rome in 1527 he 
went to Hologna. His paintings are numrroua 
Imth fiiMco and easel, among the tiest known 
lictng the rirgtn and Child tcilh SainU (of which 
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arc »evernl ions), I of St, Jftomft 

mMcing a ttfm\ IhipHsm nf f'/tW-vf, Moitra 
ttAm-'ing /A*' Ttthtfs of thf I^nr (fn'Mnl, Af. 
Jlc WHS llu' carliost Italian I'trln^r, ami many 
uf Kin cnKruviiign yet exist. 

Meadow-sweet, n weIKknow'n HritiRh plant, 
Spirita I'tmaria, nal. onl. Hosikhmi*. It i^mwn 



\1 


on the luinks of KtreaiiiK iimJ in damp phu'oti. ban 
pn.nato lcuv<s, and stemn 2 ftM*t hitth bciiriii^ 
otjrymba of while fraffrant (loweni. 

Measles (.MorhilH: KiiIh-oIu) U an neutc rxin- 
inaiotui (IlHC'iiKe eharuet^TiscxI liy eatarrh nf the 
iip|»cr Penpinilory piMwaKes and a hlotehy irregnliir 
rash. It ift the fninimnnoiit of alt infect iotls dis¬ 
eases. and is widely diHirilnitr<l throughout the 
world. It is more prevalent In towns than in the 
fxaintrr; iffid, though it may <iccur at any age, 
if much more ofimmon in chtldhoiMl. It Is esti¬ 
mated that hy the age of flflceji at lc*HNt 0.*} |»er 
cent of the |>npulation have t>een att.ficke<l. The 
Incubation (HTlod is alioiit fourteen days, and 
the principal symptoms are llntt catarrhal signs 
with rise of Uanprrature, followed in thns* or 
four days by the rush, at Kmt Imhind the. ears 
and on the ne<>k, and later spreading to ilic h*ee 
and all over the body. Along with the appear¬ 
ance of the rash there Is an aggravation of the 
ratarrhal symptoms and iorreaacd fever. Tficrc 
is always a certain amount of bronchitis present 
and tn severe cases it is marked, causing c<ui- 
siderabk* respiratory flislress. Tlic imsrt hatIous 


cx»mpHcuth>ii is brtmeho-pneumonia, which oc*curs 
most fnxpicntly in chiidn'ii iimtcr thnx*, and 
Hc<H>iints for Til i*t*nt «>f the drutliM fhuii 
im'UNlc«i. Next to hronrht>>piiruiiioniu the most 
serious c*oiiiplictitioit is diurrlsi'u due |4> cntcrltiN, 
luul this uKiiatly iiris<*s in iIcbititHtixt iitul weakly 
infants. Other e^miplUMtUoiiM iirv* touKillilis, 
laryngitis, gastritis, hut none of these is nearly 
si» foNpient. tir so Marions as lir^ineho-pmaimoiiia 
and enteritis. Throughout, tin* illiu'SH gn*al I'lirc 
Khoiiid Iw given U» tiealment of the eyes and 
ears. IIS iiegleet of this may lead to weaki'iieil 
eyesight or ehrotiie ear disease and deafness, 

Measurcnioni In Knftlneerlnft. S<*e Tolrrunrr, 

Meatlii a <Kamty id l<citister, Ireland, with 
a short ixmM-line to tin* Irish Si^a. If Is travcrscil 
by the iio>iie and the Illarkwiiter, and Is lurgtdy 
flat oouiitrv. The Midland (I'reat Western and 
(•rent Northern Uailw'uy systrniH mtvc the 
eount.y. is the county town; Navaii niicl 

Kells lire important. t'liltle and sheep are 
raised; outs and (Nilatoes arc grown. An^i, 
A77,7«*}5 acres; pop. alMatt ikT.lMHi. Meath was 
one of the klngdoiiis «»f Inland, and Incliidcnl 
Meath, Lcingfonl, West Meath, and parts of other 
eoiinties. It was divided np in the sixtceidh 
cenliiry. 

Menux, ii town of SchUM't-Marne, France. 
on the Marne. The eiithedral of S. I^tiennr li 
noluhle. Meaiix was lH-*><<ged hy the English in 
irriO. During the Km< | 'uii War the Oerinans 
reaclusi Mraux (Si jd., 11114)*‘their nran^st 
approiich t4f Paris. Pop. 14,fMN). 

Mecca, a eity of Arnliia. eapital of the King¬ 
dom of I Irjar., and, us the hirtli-plaeei>f Mahomet, 
the holiest of all Mahoniincdaii cities. It lies in 
a SfiUfTr-like vidicy among tow hiHs, 70 miles 
■asl of .hxidah, its |M)rt on (he Hed Thou* 
saiiHs of pilgrims unnnailv perform the hujj 
(pilgririmge to Meeea). eneompasMing the Kaalia 
(t|.v.), running seven liriK's iNdwcf'ii the hills of 
Safa and Merwa, and listening fo a mtiikhi on 
the hilt of Arufiit in onter bt uttain the digidly 
of a hfijji. To iion-Miisliiris the city is cloiHsi. 
Pop. nominally KO.lMtO, but rising fnKpirntly fo 
1H0,(NKI during the hajj. See Afrdina; liolff(*arprt* 

Mechanical Drawinit, the sysleiri of ortho¬ 
graphic projection of plans, elevations, anci 
si«etions iiMxl in rngiiieeririg-works to show the 
exact ronstnietkm m my iiim'ldnc nr stnietnre. 
The ni]rnla*r of views rcfjuir«*d is nxluced by the 
use of the emiventions <if showing the hidden 
parts in dott4?<l or tin»ken Uncii, and p<»rtjorm of 
views in section. Detail driiwings an* tnmJe full 
sixe <ir U» siiiiu; large sr*ale. freneral itrawings urn 
mode to scales of from aU>ut | inch b» 1 hieh 
to a IckA. Standard parts (*an, to some cxU'iil, 
l>e used in a range of niui hines, in whii h exuic 
they are shovi’n in d<iail In the drawings, lait 
reference is rriadc to tta^r Jderitineation ami 
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M.orr niiiiilM'rH in u tahU* at the hUIc. A ntimU^r 
of foiivi'iitintm arc iiM-d. siicli *w Nhowiiij? Mt 
thn-a^lH l;> thick anil thin panillil litirM; rivrtii, 
IhiHh. uimI hinds liy Ihi-ir i-rntrcj* only; and 
tiHdhrd whrcls liv their pitch rircic.s. All dniw- 
inf(s htioiild tic ftilly diim'imioiicd, ami nvrr-ull 
fitturch Hhiiuld la* jtivcii iiH a chock to 

the olhifM. lAaift detailK, huoIi iw columtiH, arc 
iiHiially not ntiowii in ftilU hut hrokoii; and thin 
HcetioiiK, Hiicli as holier plate and fi'inler Hi*ction», 
are hlacked in. The \ lews tiHilully hhown are 
plan, elevnlion, end elevation, and sei*liimM, 
which may Iw parti* of the other viewK. Where 



WimkI UiuiH* niui I'lmt iron. VVmuKht 

wiiK t train. Ittm. 



Strr'. ( .t.%( .Su'ii. Urnkv ork. Stonework. 



ln<ioUitiM l..iiih. i. oiii'it'iL. Wjirr. tiUsi*. 

Sli.i«tiio;H ust'tl tin nit'ch.itnral tlr.iwinii« lu inJiiAlc the 
ni.arii.iU of Ion«ination 


the parts arc* tn Ih^ littetl In Nome Konlc of liinit.s, 
a lethT is placed after the tlinu'tision on the 
drawinj; to iiidiciite the elans of tit riH|iiirt*d: 
ruiitiia^. push. Ae. (see Tolcrnncr). (VrUiin «»n- 
veiitiiuial shading and tints are iistsl to tndieale 
the inatermls of ( onslruction. Traein^s arc made 
ill tiuhan ink i>u cloth or pu)HT. l*hotO'<*opyin^ 
from traeinjpt wan intrcKiucril hy Sir John ller* 
m’hel, wfio asnl fern>>pnissiate pap(*r in 18-10, 
IMiotoKrnphie hiiio or white prints nrr made 
from (he trmin^ for iim* in the workshop. The 
lraefit)( is pliunsi uKuinsl the Kltiss of the printin)f> 
frame, isumnonly eyliiidrieul, and Uic HCfisitizerl 
pu|H*r iH'hind the trueinji is aettnl on by the li^ht 
from a risinjt and fallin^t arv lamp. After the 
printing; is isuiiplete the print is developed in 
water and drUnl. 

Mccbunica, Applied, deals with the nppK- 
eat ion of the prinoipto 9 of dynamics and kine* 
iiiatics to eii)cineerin){ problems. It may l>e 
divkhsi iid<» strength (»f nmtcrials (q.v.), theory 
of tuaehimsi (st'c Mtu'hihen^ Theory qp, theory of 
stnieliires (ms- Slructurra^ Theory <(f), and 
hydraulu*s (m^e Uyilrmitin tpui U^ahlic J/u- 


ehittertf), Tlic units employed by engineers are 
not alw’.'iys those used in pure science. /The niaiii 
difTi'reiKr is found in the unit of force. ^Tliq 
W'i*igtit of one |M)iind is the engineer's definition, 
uiui <s)UM‘(|iieiitly it diiTers in magnitude nc** 
csirding to the latitude and the heigfit of the 
plu(*e of oliservution. Tlie variatiou is not of 
gn'ut signitieaiiet*, and in many ways the unit is 
a iis 4 *fiii one. All units de|iendcnt on forer^ yjre 
dealt w'ith in the same way, ^>r(stsur(*s lieiiig 
gaiigf'd in pouiuU per septure inch, ami work in 
foot'iKiunds. 

MechitarJsts (mo-kil'a-rists), a society or 
S 4 ‘et of Annenian Christians aeknowh*<lging the 
mithorily of the I*o|)e, but retaining their own 
ritual W'ith a few' attenitioriK. They have print(*d 
the tiest editions of Annenian (*)ussies.‘ The name 
originated from hfrehitnr Du IVtro, wIh) founcU^l 
u ndigious sotiely at Constantinople for *(110 
purfMMe of dissc'riiinuting a know h'dgi* of the old 
Armeiiinn language* and literatim*. 

\fecklenbur|t"^C^wcrlii, fonnerly a grand- 
dmiiy, and Him*e 11)18 a republic of (iertmuiy. 
It is IkuiiuUmI <111 the north by the llultie S(*a, 
elsewhere f*hielly by Pnissiu uml .Meeklenhurg- 
Slrelitz; tin*a, .'MNIH sq. miles; capital. Sdiwrrin 
(|M}p. 4;i,4.'i*2). 'I'he Kurfae’c is Hat, except where 
a ridge of low IiIIIh forms the wuterKherl lM*tw'(H*ii 
the KJiH'und the llallie. ThrM*a-coast is imleiitcsl 
by K«*v(*ral inlets, ami lake's are very nuiiiemu.s. 
The streams flow* partly to the b.ltM*. partly to 
the Baltic. The chief prtHluets arc corn, peas, 
beans, |Mitat.<K*s, bet'U ami turiiit>s. Both honafi 
and cuttle art* ex|>orted. Distilling U largely 
earricei on. Mecklenburg w'as prcM'luimed a 
republic in Nov., 11)18, and the Constitution 
was promulgaUxl on 17tb March, 11)20. Cop. 
( 11 ) 11 )), 058,1)4:1. See B ixmiir. , 

Mecklenbur(*StreUtz, fonnerly n gmiid- 
duchy, ami siiux; 11)18 u republic of (h*niiaiiy; 
capital, Neu-StreliU (pop. 11,401). It fxinsists 
of two larger nml itcveral smaller distrirts; the 
former se|Minite«l by the inter))OKition of Mceklcn* 
burg'S«*hwcrin, and the latter existing in separate 
patches. The whole area is rstuimtcd at 1181 
Mp miles. Pop. (1019), 100,804. 

Mecon'lc Acid (C 7 II 4 O 7 ). an acid with wh>b 
moqduii is emnbined in opium. When pure, it 
forms small white ciysbils. Its aqueous solution 
gives a deep red colour with ferric rhloridr, and 
a bright yellow colour with silver nitrate, to 
whicli a drop of ammonia bos l^een added. 

Mecooopals, a genus of Pupaverueew. natives 
of teinperute mountains. Af. ramhrira is the 
Welsh, poppy; Al. imffiVAii is a bcautifUl blue* 
Howerrd poppy of the llim&layo. 

Medal, a piece of metal, gcnermlly in the 
sha|)e of a coin, struck or east to commemorate 
Mvme petSDA or event. It should be distinguished 
from a medtUihnt the term usually a|>plied to a 
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circular ba»*rcli<’f in sculpture; aiul fn»in n 
'laqurUe^a. kiiiuJI pUH«o of metal <Ji>i*onitetl on 
lOnc side only, fur application ua omainciit. The 
hUtoiy* of the medial is cKwicly bound up with 
that of coina|p% but at certain })erKHls it has 
had an indc|)cndcnt life of its own. H dilfers 
from a i*otn in that the iiietal used is chosen 
fmni tlie artiHtic |)«»iiit of view, the baser metals, 
svtcji ns bron7.e and lead, in fiict providing the 
lx»t material; juid, imt being inlendetl ftir elr> 
culaticHi, size aAd the amtuint of rtdief can 1 m* 
gn*ater than in a- inan. AlttuiKl invariably a 
im'flul is dccorut(*tl on lM>th MiiU*s, the <tlnrrae 
Ix'uring a |>f>rtrait, the rrtrrxr a tuNtorienl or 
heraldit* design. The latter wiw iiNiially the* 
in Ucniiuny, while the Italians favoureil 



M<* U! of tin 

Ant'. ■ *A 


a pervm.il fh'itre known ils an imprcMi, whieh 
form a kind of hastarrl hetaldry wlasw' nieaning 
is «>ften obwnre. The great age of the nieilal 
oti artistic prodtad is the Hemiissaner; and 
it adnurably rrfteets tli<' assertion of hufiinn 
|N-rsmi.4lity (‘hanoteristic <ir that |M'raMl. In 
the hflcenth cciitiirv, Italy was the <'liief indre 
of prmltirliofi, and Antonio PiNiino (HtHO to alNiiit 
145n).kno4»ri as ]*isHne|lo,w*asthe most eelebfab'tl 
medallist, llis metlals made for laHmcllo 4i*l’>tr 
of Ferrnni and for the MuUtesti of Itimini are 
unsuspaint^ in any age. Notable «*oiiterntiorary 
^ slightly later inedHilists arc MattcMi dr* Fasti 
of Venma. S|K'rrAndio <d .Mantua, (*io\annl Ibddu 
of Vrni(*r. (’nnobissa F<»ppu of Milan, Oistoforo 
di f*4*mniu <»f .Mantua, wlvi worked mainly at 
Honie, and Nic^do Ftorcnlino of,Florcn(M;. Kurlv 
meilabf were eiwt frvjni a preliminary design 
made in w'lix or similar material, whose ehar- 
ncter hripc'd the urtist to seeiire iNith unity 
and dclicai'y of detail. In the sixt4T‘nth r‘«*iiitiry 
striking from dies N^'ame the usual pntetiee, 
a mrthwl iiitH'h tisefl by Jlrtnvenuto Ccliini, ami 
by his contenifiorary f^me IxMmi of Milan, 
l^is introdu<ftfoii of a mef'hafiieal cleineni, and 
the dilllculty of making tlic die, ootnbiricd with 


tiiamicit*<l imitation of (trei'k and Uomaii eidns 
bt enutie a decline in the art of the tiUHlal. liallaii 
inHueiiee mmiii sprc'iul to Northern Uuropc. The 
imait indefM*iideiit selnml was that of C«ennuny, 
where, in inetluHl of pnKiiiction and final result, 
the inetlal n^pnwrnted 11 m* art of the goldsmith 
rather than 4>r the scadptor. The chief ctmtre 
w-iw NuriMnlM.'rg, w’hert* Dilrcr desigtuNl, if he 
did not make, M*vemt iiu*ilnU. In FraiUH* the 
Italian tnulition fountl iinm* (Hingeidnl soil. In 
tlie Ufl(H‘nth and sixlmith ociituries scuiie tv* 
nmrkiible nu*<lals were priNhiecd at hyoits, 
Vienne, aiul Tours, to eommemorute royal 
visits t4> 11u*se biwns; and, in the w*veideenl.h 
(*entur)'. (biillaiime Duprt^ and ,tcaii ainl t'laiidc 
Wariti an* notable for their technieid skill. In 
Knglaial no native selUMd ilevelo|Msl unitl the 
HC‘veiile<'nth et*ntury. when .Mimhuin Simon and 
his inon* fainons brother ThonuiN were at w*ork, 
111 later c*<*nltirtes medals weiv pnaliieiMl in largo 
<{Uaiiti(i<*s, cNiK'eially in Fram*«t for bonis XIV, 
liouis \\’, nial Ixatis XVI, and for NatMih'on I; 
but their arlislie value is siniill. Of late years 
then* has In'cii smiieuhut of a n*vival in the 
medal, when'iii Frani*e lias playi*«l a leinliiig 
part. Hiiii.nioiiArtiv; Hill,/*minr//fMiii<l .ifedrds 
of (hr Hrttaisftaurr; FornT, IUof(rnphic.(d />#V- 
Uonarif of Mrttriltijih. 

Medal, an honoiirubic dislitietion <sinfert*o 
by the No\en*igii or the Si de on thoMe who lii.ve 
taken part in a rm\:d > ndlitiiry cupiieily in 
a givc'ii euinpaign, and a n’<*4»nl of servi4*eN {ht- 
fonrirfl. The nisbaii of granting menials as 
n*w'arrls is a very ancient one, dating bark iis 
far as I he lloiiiaii era; then, iiiaiiy hiindn'd 
vears later, It was revived in Kiiglittnl by Qiiei'ii 
I'.li/ulieth, who, mm an otilwanl sign of approval, 
•tiferreil a j«*wrl and liadge on .Sir Waller 
Ualeigli, while in Un* iicNt (*entiiry t'barleM 1 
dceorated one N. Weleh with a gold ineilnl for 
gallantry in action at Ihr battle of Pklg<‘iiill. 
Tbesi* and others W’ere given for ifidividual iu’In 
whieb, no <loiibt, e|oM*iy coiM‘«‘riied the sovereign, 
and it was left t4) Olivf'r ('romwell, afl<*r the 
battle of Dunbar in lOoU, bi make the lirNt 
general issue of medals to all the Ue|)iil>lir4iti 
trfio|is engagtsl in flu* battle, (rreK|M*etive of rank 
or itidivnbial iiirnt. Aft4‘r the llf*st4»ration tlie 
iiialfi-r of ifMslals again retired into the baek- 
groiirni, and lai further general issue to IrfMifis 
w'ds riuntc till after tlie iMitth* of Waterloo, I<I5 
years latiT. I’Jiis, the WatiTloo Medal, wiw 
issue<l ill 1HI7 to all trmi|M ciigagetl, and was 
Horn with ti r<‘4l rililMiti with blue edges, the 
riblion licliig }iriM*tieally the same as that M*le4*t«*d 
w'veiity years later for the DiHlirigiifshcii .Serviir 
Drder. Waterloo, though the last batik* of the 
NafKitfMHiie wars, was itie only one for whieh 
a M'parati; tnednl w'lia awardi**! Up olllcers and 
iiicii alike, tliough, in uc<s;rdunc4* with the 
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(niHtofii of tlM* liiiu'ft, a niiniiK^r of ^ohl moduH 
htt'i Ihth pn'M'iittfii tf) hi(;h roiiiinanilora fmtn 
tiinr 1.0 t.iriic, and it. wiih litit till IH4H that H wan 
(Irridt’d to a tiifsla) dcRiKiic<i to (‘f^vcT the 

Mhoir |H'riod of the want from 17011 to 1814. 
TIum iiM'dal, koowii iw the Military General 
ServK'i* M<‘<lal« and worn with the Waterloo 
rihtaiti, wjts tu'ennliii^ly iwiiied to any Hurvivoni 
who eoidd he found, aial w'hm provided with 
* ehiNpN' or * harN ’ iN'uriii^ thtr names of the 
different eiijja^'eitii'ids eoniiiieinofatcd; at the 
Name time a Naval («eneral ScTviec .Medal was 
iNNiied, wilii a Idue and white nhlam. It may l>e 
here eonventent to ext»(ain very Imelly tlie 
ineaiiin^ id the words * elasps' or * bars'' in 
eoiitieidion with medals. From 1H17, in the ease 
of medals awarded hy the Hoveroi^n, and fnmi 
a ({ood many years earlier in the ease of those 
InnuimI hy the Uotioiiruhle ICust India Company 
ill Itifliu, it hail hedi the eiistoiii to strike a 
sepiiiale m<*da1 for eaeh liattle seleeted for 
4‘oinmeiiioriilion. (piite regardless of the faet 
that (wo or more huttleN iiii^ht have Ikvii 
iiieideiilN in (he same eampai^tn; eoiisef|U<‘iilly 
the nuiither of medals and ineidentally the 
e\|H‘nNe iiieieased ahirmini;ly, e.^. in India alone 
Nmnethin^ like (wo do/eii inedaU had lam i.ssii(*d 
lietwei'ii 17)15 an«l of whieh four w'ore 

awanh’d for the first Afghan War. When* 
Iherelore, it W'un tieeided to eoiiuiiemorate the 
Na|Mdeoni4* wars poKthumouNly, the plan was 
adopted of making one medal <lo for the whole' 
Ket of (‘aiutmi^tiiN. and of marking individual 
tmtth'S and expeditions hy a bar Miitat»ly in* 
serihed and intended to Ik* worn across the 
rihlioii in the form of a liroot'h or elasp, and this 
arrangement luis lioen eoiitimieil ever siiuv. 
In the <'ase of a ^roup of euinpai|i(iis more or 
le.ss I'oma-eti'tl iiikI exteinlin^ o\er a e<>nsUleraMe 
(iiiiiilM'rof \ears, the iiaxlul is termed u Hicneral 
SeiMee Metlal \ e.^. ‘India General Scrvlee \ 
iH.’ii (»5 (rihlMin tlm'e red uml two bine |)er> 
pe-iulit'tilar Nlri|K*s): ‘India Gi'iieral Servax* \ 
Uios onwanls (ribbon blue and ^reen). When 
the eampai^^ns are iineonneeteil with any others, 
a separate nuxlal and ehis|>s are ffixen, e.^;. 
‘ AfyhuiiiMiiii \ 1878 80 (iIMmiii ml ami tfreeii); 
•('hum’. UHM» (red and >ellow|; ‘QinxMi’a South 
Afriea*. ISIH) ItM>a (nxl, blue, amln’ellow). 

In the Guro(M*aii War four medals and stars 
have Ihx'Ii ffiven, of whieh thn*c can have Ih.h*ii 
i-ariHHl hy any one man. They are: the 1014 
Slur; the IUt t -5 Star (rihUui rixl, white, and 
blm\ wiitercxl): the British War Mtxhd (blue, 
blue.k. white, ami orattt^e): and the Vletory Mixlal, 
with riblHHi of wntrrtxi silk. Gf these four, over 
7.tM)0,tNMI were issuexi ln'lwtx*n didy, 1010, and 
Sept., tout. 

Bars to the BriU^h War Mtxlal are to Ik: 
uwunkxi in due evmrHo, mid it ui probable that 


these w'ill l)c given for campaigiw or pliases oF 
the European War rather than for htdividuiK 
battles. 

No deseription of medals can be complete 
without mention of the Victoria CroM. This, 
though strictly spewing more in the nature of 
a decoration than n medal, is, as is well known, 
given simply and solely os a reward for an 
outstanding act of gallantry in face of the en<yt).y« 
Other medals coming more under the head of 
decorations arc the Military ^leclul uiul the 
DistinguishtHl Conduct Medid, for the rank and 
file of the army, and the Conspicuous (fullaiitry 
Merlal and the Uixtinguished l^rxiee M(»dal, for 
the navy. 

In uniform the aetiinl medals are oiilv worn 
in full drt'KN on the left bn'ast; on all other 
(N'caMons the rihlKins only arc worn, the one 
(‘xeeption Ix'iiig that oineers in nieKS-dresN wear 
miniature medals and decorations. Medals and 
de<H>rations grant(*d by bireigii pi*wers are wx»rn 
in unifonn by His MajcNty's |K'rmisNioii only; 
the medal of the Boyal llufiuine Society (riblKin 
dark blue) is w*nni by niiltlary or naval recipients 
on tlu' right breast. 

Medc'u, in (fteek mythology, daughter fif 
.'iM'tcK, King of Colchis. She enabled .bison to 
obtain the <xdel>rated goldc'ii llcecc, and li>cd 
w'illi liiiii for tea years, until he dtscardixl her 
In favmir of Gluiur or (’itMisa, daughter of King 
Creon. In revenge she sent Glauce a bridal robe 
whieh enveloped her in ixiiiNiiming flume, nml 
thereafter she blew Ikt own <')i)ldreri bv .Ta.son. 
The tragedieNof the iiaiue i»f M*(iea hy rFlschylus 
and Ovid have |H'rished, but the Me(h(Ui of 
ICuriphles and Seneca are extant. The story 
has iiIno l)ecn treatixi hv Corneille mid h^' (jrill« 
purziT, and is the Nubjeet of un oju'ra by C'bevi- 
l)ini. See Jason; .Irgonnufs. 

Medellin, the second largest town of Colombia, 
capital of the department of Antkxpiia; altitude, 
4tK)U feet. It is a centre for the gold-mtiu's 
(Antioquia), has a transit trade, and is the scut 
of an urehlnshoti. Pop. 7l>,14(i. 

Media, an uiieient ctiuntry in Western Asia, 
rnrmerly the seat of u iKiwerfiil kingti«»»n,/v«rre* 
NjMuuUng nearly to the north-western 
of uuHierti Persia. An'ording to the Greek 
liiNloriumi, Ik'ioctu, 7()8-lk>5 u.r., was the Hn»t 
native king, but tlve true founder of the great 
.Medcun nioiiarehy was Cyaxares, 0.T1-3U3 B.(*. 
He extended his ^miinioii over the highlands of 
Southern Annenia and Asia Minor os far os the 
Holys, o\Trthrew the .Assyrian monarehy, and 
in cm^unetion with Nalio|H>lanuir, King of 
Babykhi, destioyetl NuicxtIi in (107 or IMKI ii,c. 
Astyages, the successor of Cyaxares and Uie lost 
king, reigned for thirty-five yean, 598 to 558 
B.C., wliiw he was overthrown or de|K)sed by 
C>TUS. Media hcaccforwoid formed port of Uie 
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Persian Kmpire, and shared its fate, ('yrus is 
‘ supposei) by some authorilies to be the Uariua 
the Moiie mentioned in the tttiok oj Ikimd as 
reignini; over Babylon after its eonqucMt by the 
Persians. 

Medical Act, an Aet for the rc^tislnitton of 
niedieai pnittitioners, pashe<t ‘Jml Aof;.. 1H5H, 
und ufuemb'd by sulxseqneiit Atts. The A(t 
^^tiiblishca a )tenenil mmneil for the Tnited 
Kinoiloni, with brunch (*«iunciU for Kiiglund, 
Scotland, iiiid^ln'laiid. Th*' iiicinl>ers arc ap¬ 
pointed by the tjown. the iiusiind and Kiirf;i(‘al 
corporations, und the uiiixcrsituni. They arc 
ap|>ointr4l for a tmn of tUc years, and arc 
rliffiblc for rc-cieetioii. The chief fuiietion of the 
unincils is to rcj^ister pei'Mins as are qiialilied 
to pjucCtsc nuilicine or Ktir^fety in tlic thr(*e 
kingtloiOH: and any fellow. Iieentiatc. or c\tra- 
liccntiate of any of the nndieat liodles named 
in the Aet, or |N»ssrs.sin^ any of the qualilieutions 
Hi'hediiled in the At t. in entitled to Ik' refjtsteretl 
on payment of a fee of I'he ifriieral emineil 
has (Niwer to the name from the register 

of any person who has been quills of eriine «>f'of 
inatprat'dres tn Ins professiioi. Purtber, any 
{HTsnii who <»bt nils le^istration by false state¬ 
ments IS Iial'le to bf“ iioprisom^l lor twelve 
nuMitb**. ainl aiiNom falselv elnimin^ to have 
taeii rt'^nsti red is liable to la* lined C20. Tlie 
^‘^ist^ar of tlie ifi nei.ti eontin) pnblislieK aiimMlIy 
Th^ Mrrhiul /bAnsfrr, ('oiitainin;{ the ii.imes of 
all persons H|<p(:irni(f on the neral rc‘f;tsfer dti 
Isl dun tn t.ieli Near. ^!bj[isien*d iieisons an* 
etiMllerl t«> iizucUm' medii me und reeoser inedaal 
fees in all fwiits i>f (}h‘ t’oited Kiii^fdom. Tiie 
cmitiei) iils«k publish Tht I*h*itttiactifuna, 

a list «if medi< itieH and eompoiindH and t!>'- 
^ Mianm r ot pn paring; them. 

Mcdicnl Jiirisfirudencc, the applimtioii oi 
medh'id know|ed>te to qms»tions of rivil uimI 
rriininal law. The eMdener obtainable fnnii 
iiiedieul praetitiomrs is frequently the m«H(t 
sijiZiiith'atit in the whole eas4-, Ttie rpieslions 
involved in this mdqeet are those of tnjtiricfi 
to the |MTs(tii. and the eivil and so* iai riidits of 
}nib\:dualh. A.ssaiittii of nil I’haraelent. fata) or 
oot fatal, raiM' letral qurstinna very difliiiilt of 
solution. In the easi* of death it m <suniiionly 
dillh'iilt to «leri«Ie whether the woundft w-eie wlf- 
intltete«], anil nic<iiral t4‘i»timony and deduetioriii 
from the |ioiiition of the IkkIv, tlie ismimori 
capabilities of movement of Imnd and arm, the 
position and line of the wounds, and the efTeeU 
tifuin the internal oiirauH are the iimltem on 
which the de4*iKi(»n is hased. t«n‘at eunnln^ has 
licen iihown by Home inurdert'nt in niakint; the 
death. npfM’iir the mult of natural euijm or 
due to Hiiiridf*. In ))oisoninK eases it in iKsrwiary 
to know the pro|urrti<i» of the f>oiM»ii uHcd and 
iU actions u(jon Uic buiiioti bcaly. The court 


has frctiucnily to drt'ide whether the |>olsoti 
could l>e token in mlsuke for some other tub* 
statute due to faulty lHl>eltiiqt <>r other negligence* 
The eauu* of death is determined by |M)st*mortem 
emuuiimUon, oiul ohenih'ol analysis of the 
eoiitetiUof tlie various organs. If little nr iiotliiiig 
is know*!) of the proiiertica of Uie (misoti used, 
oxiMTinients u|Mm animals iiiiiKt lie nworted t<o 
for infonnution. Iknlics are ftiund In water In 
which Uicy have b(*en placed after death. The 
IMist-mortem examination provides evidenee as 
to whether the eiiac* is one of drowning or not, 
by the oharm'tcristic tudioiis u|>oti the lungs and 
other organs. In questions ndatlitg to orlinliml 
miNonsibility, validity of (smtrHetJ!t, and the 
blentilloation of a living lieing or (Hir)Na* the 
knowledge of the eharaeterisUe development of 
the human frame In of grr'ut value. Stall tslieal 
records of longin'ity, and the prfvnlem*e of urul 
morUdity due to spei'ille disruses are tnniteil in 
this siibjeel, and also form the hasis of the 
ehtimates of insuraiKH* risks. 7'lie blentitieniion 
(tf iM'rHoiiN long idisent from their hoimw, perlm|M 
e\|Kmed bi hartlsIdiM, wounds, and fondgn 
eimuiteN, is of iiufKirtanee in hrtlliiig claims of 
stiei’i’AHiirn to titleN and eslab's, Marriagi* and 
parentage provide eoitiplie4d<Ht eases of rights 
to estates in which medical evidenee, Itiough 
it eaii never lx* CNa<d, provides a guide Ih . is 
eipiilable. DcvlatioriH irom a reeogidscHi iKMoml 
state have lieen liii'towl(«dged in lest* case 
ilecivioiiM. and have lb«is csiablishcd the degree 
of v.iriiition in human functions which may lie 
coimidcred reasonable. The delci'lioii of malin* 
gerittg among etuimants fnun itisuranec eotii- 
panies and puldie fiiiidM, nrogoilion of niHludies 
cKcmpting iHNiple from public diithw, and of the 
signs ot Insanity form important sections of 
this Niibjrct. t'f. .J. tdaisler, A Trxt-btiok of 
Mfdivfil ,/uris/iriif/efirr ttttd Torirohfty* 

Medici fioAMi eltf'), a noreotine fuiuily which 
roM* Ut werdth and influeiii'e by sucmsful (vun* 
iiu'ree, and whose iiieiidiers c«>tubiiif*il the career 
of merchants and bankers with the exerciiu* <if 
IKditical )HiWTr. a t>rineely display of privade 
iiiunilbriur, and a liiM^ral patronagi* of lllcratiin; 
and art. Tlie Mediej were luiMK'ialed with llie 
liiHtory of the Klorentine Hrpublic from an early 
iKrtod, bill ibey hrsL lirf*atiir promificni in the 
|M*rfM>n of .Sidvrstro, wbo bei’iimc gonridoiiler In 
PITH, (ibivanni da* MedlH (l!ttM)-142U) ainaiisrd 
gft'ut rielies l»y trade, rendered great sc-rviiTii 
to the city, ami in 1421 la'cnme gonfalonier, lie 
was Htjeeeed«*tl by bis son P4 »huio (llie elder, 
inwi 14IU), surnonieil the fathr of hi» rountry, 
Cosmo M*qiiircd iinriiriiKC wealth und iiilluciK'c, 
and laid the foiindaltoii of his rcpuiulioii by 
bis niunineent patronage of art. and IcU^rs, and 
the eofiJuiHdioii <if oonsuinmiitc staU'SiiMinslilp 
with his commc*r<*uil ciitiTtiriiM'. lie was for 
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thirty-four years the solo arliitrntor of the 
llopiiiilu; iiiicl tiio iiil\iNor of the sovereign hoiiM'S 
of Italy. Ills graiKison Lfironseo the Magnineent 
(hi'Mi lei) WON the Noeoiiti grout iiiiin of the Ilimso 
of Mi‘fliri. lie govertieil the stute in oonjiiiieMoii 
with his hniltirr (tiiiliitiio (14.Vt 78) till the latter 
wuh u.HMiis.striuleii hy the I’u7./.i, a rival Khirontine 
fiunily. h<Heupiiig from this riiussaere, he ftus- 
tuiiuMl u wur with Fenlinaml of Nii|tleH, with 
whom he sigoeil a (lelinitive |M‘aee in t48tK The 
rest of l<<iren/urs reign was pusseil in fKW'e, an«l 
in those nets of iirofu.se llherulily amt iiiiinifi* 
eent |mtronage of arts and seienei'H in whieh 
he rivalled or excelled his grandfather. He 
left thfST NOUN IhiTo (1471-15481), (.iovunni 
(afterwards l*ope l.4‘o X), and CMuliiino, Duke of 
Nemours. ]*jero siieeeeded his father, lint wils 
deprived of his estates w'heii thi* Kreiieh invaded 
Italy ill I4h4. He tinished his eare<>r in the sc'rviee 
of Krunee. Ilis eldest son Doreiizo earne to 
|K)W'er after the ahdieiition of his unele («iuliano, 
who iM-eanie Duke of IVhino. He lihxl in 
leaving a daughter, the fanioiiN Catherine do' 
Mediei, Dneeii of Criinee. After several reverses 
in the family, AleHsandro, an illegitimati' son of 
the last named l^oren/.<i, wiis restoreil Ut l''lor(Miee 
tiy the troops of Charles V, mid hy an ini)H‘rial 
deer«'e lu' wti.s deelarcul head of the liepiihlie, and 
ufti’rw'iirds Duke of Kloreiiee. The next name 
of itn|Hirtatire in the family is that of Cosmo 
* till* great in I5:i7 proi'lnimeil Duke of Mon'iiee 
and afterw'ards (iraiul - Duke of Tiisenny. .\ 
leariieil man himself, he was a great patron of 
leartiiiig and arl, 11 I'olleetor of paintings and 
iinthpiities. lie died in 1574. Kraneisisi .Maria, 
Ins son, otdained from the Km^uTor Maximiliiiii 
II, wlio.se daughter .liianiiu he had married, the 
eontiriiiation of Ins title of gruiid-diikc in 157.>, 
w'liieh eontinued in his familv until it lu'eame 
evlinet in 17:17 on the death of (hovanni (oisto, 
wlio WMs sueeeedetl l)y Craiieis, Duke of I^omune. 
Nee Tu\oinif: i'nOu'rine dr' 5/r»/»Vi; .t/unV e/r’ 
5/rf/o(. Iliiii.ioiiiiAriiY; W. II. t). Sriienton, 
Thv .Wfdh’i iiml thf //n/iViii ftfutHuanrf; .liiiiet 
Uoss. l.ivft of thf Earitf Metliri na toM in thrir 
Corn v/Hirir/earr; .Uodmi llistortf (vols. 

i, ii): Ch. Vriiirte, fVorrnrr. 

Medicine. Krmn earliest times in all nations 
theie tio-s iH'eii some metlwHl of trealitig disease, 
and whert'ver Hie art of writing wHs praethuHl 
reisirds of tlii'se imdhmbi have N*en pix'servcvl 
in some kind of system of nuHtieine. In primi¬ 
tive so4*ieti(*s the prhwt, the inagieian. and the 
inedh'ine-tniin wert* one and the aanie. Mlnek 
mugie prodiKxxl tlrought, famine, di.sease, and 
death: white iiiagie avx'rttxl tluste. In iU origin, 
nuxlU'ine was a form of white magic. 

Naturally mislieine ilid not progrea* very far 
so long UN it wiw under the sway of the sutwsr- 
imturid, but as the savage advaiKxxl u little 


hirther in the know'ledge gained hy experience, 
8|N!eial talent was developed in herb-devetoring, 
iKine-setting, and rude surgciy, and this was 
ernployiNt as a means of livelihoo<l l>y certain 
individuals. A knowltxlge of herlis and some 
Ktirgieui skill weix* |>oKsesKe<l by the inedieine- 
man of primitive tri)>es, and fbrther 

development of siieh iiiethcNlst along wdlh belief 
in tlie Mii|N‘rnatur:il niid its effeets, were largely 
the basis <»f the iiierlioal prim'lples and pmetic'cs 
of the aiieitjit eivilixations of '*'gypt» Persia, 
.Meso|H»taiiiia, India, and China. It is not until 
WT (Nmie to the inedieine of the (ireeks that we 
find a funduiiientul ehange of priiieiple, whioli 
mnoveci the study of ineilli'ine from mere folk¬ 
lore, and brmight uiNuit the fouiidationM of 
medical principles a.s they are understocKi to¬ 
day. 

Ill eoiitriLst to thesi' uneient systems, which 
were based on a iK'lief in the su|N*rnatund, the 
(ireeks laised their study «»f nuMlii'ine on oliscr- 
viition of the signs anil KymptoniN of disease. 
The earliest (treek iitedieul seliool was that of 
CimloH, a LaiTdieinotiian colony, and its origin 
reai'lu's back to 7(Ml r«.(\, wiiile a later sidirml 
iK'gan on the Island of CovS alNuit (KHt li.e., and 
IIoiiHsIksI for several eentiirif's. Out of this 
latter sel. h> 1 eanie IliptMNTates, know’ll us the 
* Kattier of Medicine'. Ills |M'notl of greuti'st 
activity was alMUit 44NI n.e., and tie led a some¬ 
what wandering life throughout Hns’ce, Iciudiing 
in vari«>iis eentri*s and leaving tminy pupils to 
curry on his inet'iodH and traditions. His metho<i.s 
liiive lM*eii f»n'S4TVc*i in the //ipporru/ir Corfntx, 
a tHdicclion of alNUit seventy separate tarnks, 
vvliii'h givi*s tlu* firineiples and sturit of his system. 
The method of the IlipiXH'iatie writers is that 
known to-day as the induetive. and tlie grrut- 
ne.Hs 4»f the man is made rvi<lent w*heti we ism- 
sider hU patient otsiervatiori of fact, his six'ttti- 
eism (*on<*erniiig the marvellous, his hesitation 
to tlio<>ri7.e l>cyoiid data, and, on the other hand, 
his ahility to genernliit.e from actual olMM'rv’alion, 
and his faithful and cfTcHive treatment of the 
sick. His spirit is w’cll shown in the famous 
' llipiHieratie oath*, still the Ideal of the pro¬ 
fession of nieilieine, and respreted by all ei\ili/-eil 
|ie«ipU*s to-day. The hist^iry of (•rtx'k iiKHtieine 
did not end with lIip|KMTules, but eoiiitmu’d 
active for more than live ixuilurics. Varuiua 
seluiobi <»f thought aixise. and, finally, though 
ttiTck inirllcet was iw creative as lieforr, a 
dis'iiy of the spirit w’hs rrtlcf’tcHl in the medical, 
ns in the literary, pnxltirts of tlic time. In 
the second ix'iiliirv of the Cliristian era this 
great |>eriiMl eiuiie to an end, but not Itcforc 
its influence had spread wcstw*ani, for it was in 
Home tlmt Uie second great figure of ancient 
iiicdioliic, (|a|cn« began to practiw, but lie early 
retired to' devote himself to study, travel, oed 
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teaching. Hw ciuTgii'?! were and 

his works ^ hii cncyclop»*dia of the kiiowUnlgc 
of his time. Along with his widospreud know* 
ledge and wonderful «>lMervatioii, hooever, went 
a doginutie niitnrt* and a tendency to Mini plau¬ 
sible exphinutions for every piiennineiioii, w'hieh 
n'sultcti in the Kimpk* id»K‘rvii(ioii and inter- 
• pretution of facts by llipiaKTiiU^ Iwing n^plaeiHl 
l>y*,U|i elidM>rutr syKt4Ma of iitedieui philosophy. 
The effect of (hiten's dognuUtsni and iiirallibility 
U|)«)n Kiirope in the cviituri4.*H to follow has U'eii 
extruordinnry, anu it may Ik* said that meduam* 
remuined practically statitaiary for fiiiirt4*cn 
centtirics after his death. With tin* d< <*ay of I he 
liofiiari Kiiipire ami the Ktagoatiim of (htvk 
thought till* progress i»r medicine eame hi a 
Miimistill, ahd it remained in astute of stagnation 
Ihnaigh must of the .Middle Ages. The Ih r.aiitinc 
(MTiod added little to medical kiumlcflge. nor 
was the |M*nod of fs»n(|iii*NL and naiversioo by 
the .Moslems productive tif advaihs*. 

Though many of the l'iUn>|N*an univcrsiticM 
were formeil in the twelfth, thirteeiitli, and four- 
tisaUh ei'ntune.s. and despite the growth of the 
( liristiari \irtiie of eonipassion, n*sulting in 
nmiiy hospitals laiog raised and the siek nursed, 
medical si'ierice made hut .slight advams* through 
the Middle Age'S, ehti'llv i<»r two reusoiiN. The 
lirst is that tlx* strife of infe'lhs’lJt wiis of ii kiml 
that tended to the sojipn'SMun of all 
ineiihil seicnee, aixl the seeniid that, by tin 
fieh«»lastie t>t>e of iiiioil. < Iaftsoiuoship was held 
in hov estee'io: heiire hOig* r\ wsts sepurale’tl 
from meeln ini' and the physieiaii ranketl as a 
man of leariimg; the Murgeon .is a harU'r. This 
separatioo diiaved prl»gre«^. and it is not until 
the iiinitis'iith isoturN that w(‘ tind (he two 
rat|ktsl ,*s ispiul. Uitli the UrnaisHancs* the 
study of loisln ine sliaretl in tlie general fnsslom 
from ais-eptid autlmrity, and progresN liegati 
oDfc more, 

men sUmrl out in tlie sixteenth isaitiiry 
.«n ai'i'oifiit of their iiiMiiems*. rariurlstvi, a 
.Swiss, was an oiiginal meilir'al thinker, iind the 
precursor of ihemieal plmriinesdogy and Uierii' 
tH'Uths). Vi*sahuN, the miwt sirtkmg Hgure in 
l*jUrofK*an nu'iliiirir after (b«h*n uml IkToh* 
Ilarsev, was of Klemish birth, but did iiiosi of 
his work in Italy, and laid the foundation of 
inntlem anatomy. I'ari^, a French surgistn, 
sltariv with llufiter uikI Idst.^r the emiit of 
tiiisiiig »urg(*ry to lU prrw'iit A'vcI. Ix’^inanlo 
da Vinci, the artist, was alao the gre.at«»t ftcieii- 
ti«t of the UenaiHsan<*e in ItiUy. 

Meilii’al praetier during the HenuiMSaiK^* wivi 
sUII largely 11 (siinbiiuitiori of sii|ii*n»lit ion, herl>* 
doctoring, uml (|unekrry, amJ the innuem-e of the 
great masU*ni w'im aeen more in the following 
•eventwMith erritury, when Uwre wan <s»nsider- 
ablc iiriprovcmcnt in Uic prau'ticx: of uicdicine, 


luul iihm gnsit adviuioc by intlividuiil Bcientillc 
ciidruvour, 

U w*iw an ag(* of gn^at writeni and great acicn* 
tiNtN. but the gn’OtcNt name in iieventerntit-oeii* 
tury iiKslieine In Williuiii Uurvey. ]l«»ni In Kent, 
lut Rtiidasl for four yeam in Piwitm, Uirn retnnted 
to Fiiglund, where, after yeani of wtildy coni* 
bincHl with praetitH*, Ih* diMsivertHl the eirt*ulH« 
tioii of the bliKHt the iiioKt itn|>ortiuit inetileal 
e\eut tiintx* the dava of (hilen. 

Throiighont tlw Ne\M*nt<'rnUi century all modi* 
Old M<‘iem*f* (olvanetnl, l>ut N|Hx*lal udvatux! wim 
made in iiiuitomy, physiology, (*henikitr>% and 
ophtliaiiiiology. In (he latter half of the eeiiiiiry 
FitgliNli medieim* was doiiiiiiiittsl by Syileiihaiti, 
tilt* n*vi\er of the llip|HH*mtie methtaiii, ami a 
man of great |N*nuinality and high |K*ni<miil 
honour. Following tlie adviimnw of the 
tc<*nUi is'iitiir), the eighteenth i^'iitiiry apf^earw 
UN a pi'ritHl of calm, ami lU in 4»ther thing* m* In 
mrtlieiiif* then* was n b'lah'tiey to formaliNiii. 
It w'lia an age of thnirh*N and <»f syNteiuN, and 
there were fewer gn'at rvrigiiiul workem, ilf 
thi*H(' the iiiosi iiotulile were: l.inmniN, the great 
.Saislish iNilaiiist: (hdviini niid Volta, who were 
the lirst workern in eliTtrieity: I’rhutley and 
Kavoisier, the two fori'mcMt eheiriiNtii: John 
liimler. the gmuUsil Nurg<s>n of the miiiiiv; 
and Ji'iiner, his pii|til, who intnatueed pr(?venti\f 
iiMHiilatioti iiguiiiHt simdlf <x. During Uie two 
previous eeiitiiriiw inede owcsl itiueh b* the 
great Neientists, ami in toe iiineUxMilh iTiitury 
this IN e(|null> t'vhient. Fonmuwt iiiiiong tlicMe 
are Darwin, ilelmholt/., and Virehow, whoue 
w«»rkN ha\f* had fiir-r(*ii€*hing effis't on nu^lieal 
advtiiifs! since their day. In the Nccsiml half 

9 

if the nineteenth i*eiitury Niirgieal priu’tiee riiiule 
ipiil Ntrhh's, due Ut the iliNcovery of aritf'Nlhelhsi 

lirst widely UM*d hy .Siiti|Hion, f»f ICditihiirgh-- 
and ti> Uie lUitiM'ptie prtneiphw of IJNter, who 
applint the w'ork of Ihuitnir, the founder of 
modern baeleriology. Tlie liiiU'overy of X>rays 
toward the end of the leiittiry hiui iininediaU* 
efTrel in greater lU'f'urat'y, iiiid otieiird up liiivii 
of tn^iiiment not yet fully devrlo|ie<l. 

The outstanding feature of tweniielJi-<*rnlury 
fiM-di<’iiir In the rapal development of Hj» prcvi'ti* 
ti\'e Nide. lliere hiui lasui great iiiert*aMf* in InwrN 
M'hiling b» piiblie heidtli, Niinitatioii, tim heiUtli 
of the irifltiMlrial workiT, and the wi<te»iprf*ail 
ewtablishfiieiit of elini<K to «siiitrol iijIaTeuloniN 
uml vrnrrcfil diMauM*, and for maternity and 
child welfare. The Iruairaniw Af*! of Great 
Itritain in Mill ha* given greaU*r opfKirtiinlty 
for early treuUnent of the worker, utid hi the 
find tttep t4fward a national ni«‘«lieiil iw*rvi<**. 
Ill line wiUi thisw, iniieh work Iuim (haie in 
regani to medical Kiathitie*, aial in biMi4*rio* 
logic*al resc!ar«*li in tlir pnahidion of pr<*vt‘ntive 
iiMM’uiation, while of laic yeam the Niudy of 
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fwy<holo^y Iiuk wicIHy drvolopc*d, 
Thr dwrovi-ry of ruiliiiiii by Mmiaint* Curie in 
liic lK.‘t(irirunf( of tiic reritury hiiN <iprmr<l up u 
new eru whicit nitiy prove iw fur^reaebiuK in 
medical Ni'iciu-r im in rbriiiiJilry. IliuuocittAPiiY: 
K. 11. CbirriHi>ii» //w/or;/ of Mrdicinr; li. \V. 
Livinj{Ht.oiM', Lrffartf of (inrev; >V. 0»ler, Medicine, 

Medina I n city of Arabia, the tenniiiiiii of the 
Ilcja/. Hallway, and, um the buriul-pluee of 
Mahoinet, tlic Hci'ond holicHt t)f Muhoiiituedun 
citU*R. It i*i alanit V2o miles nort.h<euMt of Yenibo, 
it-N |N)rt on flic )t<'d Sea. 'riie prineipul uttnietion 
IN the iiia^iiillectit itioNqiie eontainluff the tomb 
of the Tropiiet ami the burial-places of Omar 
and Abu Hekr. Medina was the seetie of the 
I'ropheCs lalaMirH ufler the Hijra (Friday, 
lath July, (rJ2). Hop. aliout 'Ml.tKHt, riAUi^r 
((reatl> during the HaJJ, 

Mediterranean Sea (fait. .Marc Internum), 
the inland ncu lwdw<*en bUirope, .\Nia, and Africa, 
alMiut milcH hm^ and l2iM) tiiiles tit extreme 
breadth. It eomiiiuiiieales on the west with the 
Atlantic Ocean by thi* Strait of thbraltar, and 
till the north-east with the lllai'k Sea thnni^h 
the IhirdanellcN, (he Sea <»f Marmora, and (tie 
JloNponis. IL is divider!, near its centre, into 
two distinct and not v<‘rv iincr|iial fNirtions, an 
ruMterii and a wcNtern. the latter lyin>; west of 
Italy, Sicily, and t ape Hon in .Vfriea. I'he other 
itn|M»rtant HubdivisionH are tlie Adriatic Sea 
and the .-Ktfcan Sea. i'he moKt im(K»rtant 
iHhindN are Sardinia. Si<*ily, t'oi-sica, and the 
JIulearic Isles. In the west division; and Cypnis, 
llhmle.s, C rete, the Ionian IhIcs. and Malta, in 
(he east riivisioii. The principal rivers which 
tliMt'lmr^e themselves directly into the Medi¬ 
terranean an* the Kbisi, HhiMie, INi, and Nile. 
Hn greatest aNcerlained depth is alHiut 
f<s*t, Hoiindetl between .Malta and (‘rele. Owiiitf 
to the \ery narrow ehiinncl which (suineets tiic 
Mediterranean with the main ta-ean, there i.s 
very little tah'; though on parts of the Afriean 
isiast, J(ie.. a rise of tinuc than U fts‘t soinetimeH 
oisMirs. The Mediternuii'an at*ouiulN with llMh» 
and also furtuMla*s the llnest eond and s(N)nges» 
It In II great highway of tralUe. 

Mcilbir, a tres.* of the gt'iiim MisipIliiM, the M. 
gfraamiVri. found wild in sex end parts of CViitnd 
and cultivated fur ilN^riiit, which is 
rtaiiarkable hw its a»*rbity when biKt galheitsl. 
U tosrN ttiis acerbity after a few weeks* keeping. 

M6doc, a wine-grt>wing dUtrict of Western 
FraiUH'. ill the department of Oiisinde, producing 
Home of the best xuricties of nst llonleaux. 

Medulla, or .Marrow, in iiniiimU, the highly 
viuieiilap i*oiimH‘lt\c tissue, iiitcrsia'rstsi with 
ndi|HtHc or fut-4vIU, which tUls up the hollow 
HliurtM or mvduUortf t'tmtih of long Ikiiics, and is 
the rhief bltMKbfocnung taiaue of tla^ body. It 
is n*s|>oiisible fur Uie producUou of oil the red 


eorpuseles of the blood In the adult, and it also * 
gives rise to some of the white bloodecorpuscles. 
In the shafts of the long bones the marrow is of 
the white or yellow variety; whereas In the 
extremities of these bones and In such bones as 
the ril>s the marrow is red and rich in blood- 
forming elements. The meduHa obiongdia is the 
upfier enlarged continuation of the spinal cord,^ 
w'hilc the tneduUa spind/is is the spinal cord jtiielf. 
In vegetable physiology the medulUt is otherwise 
known UH the pith. Sec Botany. 

Medullary Rays, in lx>tuny, plates of pnren- 
ehymattajs tisHiie running inwanis and outwards 
from the cambium tlirotigli wthkI and host. 
They form nn iin(X)rtant part of the living tissue 
of the worn!, and also serx'e for storage. The 
* silver grain * of <juk and other w‘ood is due to 
their pn^seiux*. 

Medu'sidae, the jelly-nshes or Nca-neltlos, u 
name given to (nrlcnterute animalM of the eluHS 
lly<ir<>7.ou, being free and oceanic* forms, the 
iiicmt typical of which consist c»f a single medusa 
or Hwiiniiiing-hcll, shaiK'd like an umbrella with 
u straight handle. The mouth is situated at the 
c‘nd of the handle, and leads into a cavity (suii- 
munieating with u system of canals. The um¬ 
brella is fringed with tentacles, and lK*iirs other 
Hens<‘-orguns. \ niimlN'r of the medusH* formerly 
believed to be* distinct H(K'eies have been show*ii 
to Ih‘ really the free. g(‘nc‘rative buds of other 
Ilydroroa. See /iifdrozotii ,Scffphoz^>a: Siphono^ 
phora. 

Mcd'way, n rive/ of Knglaiid. w*hich Hows in 
n winding course across past Tunbridge 

uod .Maidstone, to Hoehestcr and tlialham, 

\s liere it Npreads out into n broad estuary, joining 
that of the Thames. It is navigable U\ Maid- 
Nione; length, 70 miles. t 

Mccninc (riui'ru-ne), a town of Saxony, with 
matmfuetun*H of woollens and textiles. Pop. 
(Inut), ‘ji.nao. 

Meemchautn (mcrVhum)# n hydrous iiilicatv 
of inagfiesium, c*oiisisting of ulMiiit 0] |M*r r'Ciit 
silica, *JN magnesia, and 11 water, enrurring oi 
u tine white compact clay, cominotily in tump*. 
It is found in Kurope, but more abundantly in 
Asia Minor, csix'iTatly in (he nluviuin of F^ki- 
Sliehr, ill the pn>vinrc of Hnisa, where it is 
u.Hs«H>ia(cd with inagncwitc. It Is riinnufiicturcd 
into tobaceo-piprs. 

Meerut, a division and distrirt of the ll.ited 
ProvinecM, Indio. Tlie division has an otta of 
ll,U>4 tK|. mites; pop. nlMUit 5,800,tKMK Uistrict 
ari'a. 2.11-t sq. miles; fsip. 1,51!0.000. Wheat, 
barlyy, and the sugar-cane are cultivated; about 
u quarter of the area is irrigated. 

Meerut, a city of the United Provinces, Imlla, 
l)ctw'cen the Ganges and the Jumna. It was the 
scene, ef the first great outbreak among the 
sepoys (18J7). Pop. about 116,227. 
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Me^alJcbtbyt (•ik'tlu«), a gcnuii of fiMMil 
guDoid flslMS found iii the British coui-iiuMisiirai, 
chttiucterlzed by smooth* but iiuiiutely puiir- 
tuied* enamelled sthIos, sonic of whifli Imvc 
been found as large os 5 inches in diameter. 
The fish wns about 4 feet long. 

Meftalo'nyx* u giMius «>f large fossil <*<lcntnle 
nyunnmis, allied to the sltdh, but ndupleti for 
n terrestrial iostcod of an urboreol life* found in 
tho IMeishKX’iu* of North America. 

Megaloaau'rivi, u fossil diitosoiirinn reptile 
found ill .Jurassic 4iiid CretaetHuia strata. Its 
length hus lieeti estiiimtetl ut LH*tawii 441 and 5<i 
feet. Its iMiwerfuI, |>uiiited, and trt'tiehimt teeth 
indicate its eiirnivorous hubils, and it must have 
been one of the most foriiiidahle Hiiurians. Its 
rrmniiis were llret known from JCnglund* hut it 
hus now lieen traced into India and North 
Aiiierieu. The Amerirnu Allosuiirus is u elos<*ly 
related genus. Tin* aiitera»r litiilis «if the Mega- 
hmaurs were miieh r<*<hiced. and they walked 
liuhiliiuUy on the {M>«(|eriifr pair only. 

Megapo'dlus, u gnitis of gailinareoiis birds, 
ty|K* of till* laniily Mega}MMliichr, the Im'sI- known 
biiei'ies of Mhi(‘h is the Anslraliuii hrush-turkey 
(CtUfiVturuH a large hint remarkable for 

envling largi* niounds, (‘oiufioscd of earth, gniMi, 
unci dc^’ayed leax es, in the i*entrc of whieli it. ih** 
|M»sitK its (‘ggs, leaving Uicin to be hiit4‘h<'d hy 
the heat of the ff*nit<*iit ing vegetable innsN. 'rin re 
are lifUt'n SfM'eies tif llir ty|H'>g>*iius Indigi'tioiis 
to Australia ami some of the islands of the 
l*ueiUe, and possessing sinvlar nesting habits. 

Mc^'aria, a sin.ilf distriet or state of uni’ieiit 
Grc'cee, purdv in Northern (in.*e<M*, partly on 
the t'orinthian Isthmus. The only iin|.>ortant 
town was Mcgara. situated a mile from the sea. 
kt eontained :% l^elusgian citadel, eddied ('aria, 
on a liili north-west of the city, with a temple to 
IX'riieter, c^ilhsl Megaroii. froiii w-hK‘li the name 
of the town is Kup|Mitu*d to lie derived. Megarts 
had flourishing eoloiiii*s ut an early |M'ricHi, hut 
aflerwsirdH Inn nine atinrxiNl to Attieo. • 

Mcgaspurc. Sc-e firlfhn/Miry. 

Megathe rium, a fnsMi genus of f*dentute 
luatniiiuls, allied hi the aiollm, but having fi'C't 
:ulapted for walking on the ground, found in 
the IMcishKvnc Pamiuui dqMwilN of South 
Aiiieriea. It was abeiit H fix.‘t high, and iU body 
IS to Ig feet long. lU tveth prove that it lived 
on vq^fcablrs, and its fore-fee^, alxml a yard in 
length and anned with gigantic daws, show that 
nxiU were Its chief fond. Its remains are found 
throagbout a very large |mrt. of Soiilh America, 
and it ficnetrutcd tlic southern |)ajrt of North 
America. 

Meftiddo, a place in Palestine, in tlw filfiin 
of Esdraclon (<|.v.). It has been identified 
with the Anitagcddon wlUch k meiitiorM^i in 
Rev, xvi, 16, as the ule of the battle of the 


great day of God. During the Eumta^an War 
tl was eapluied by the British, 16th Sept., 
1618. 

Mehem'et Alt, Vi<*eroy of tCgypt, bnm at 
Kavala, in Mni'nlonin, in 1786, died 3846. He 
entered the Ttirkisli army, and srr\‘<d in Egypt 
liguinst the Kreneh: rose* rapidly in military and 
iHililical iiiiiMirtanee; hiN*ume pnslia of Cairo, 
Al(‘XAiidHa. and sul»M*<|uciiily of all Kgypt> In 
1811 he looAsac'ttd the Mamelukes to the number 
of 470 ill ('oiro, and nlHUit 1600 o\*er the country. 
He then eommeiu*cd, h^* the orders of the Porte, 
a war of six ^* 1 * 1101 ' duration against the Wahahltos 
of Arabia, whu*h w‘us hroiight to a siitxsnshil 
c’oiu'lti'itoti by hm son Ibrahim, and scc*urcd him 
tiH* iMSMinston of Ilcjor.. Ihralilin lUso aided In 
bringing a large* part of the Miidan under Egyptian 
rule. By iiienns of u vigorous dotiuwlle fMilley 
Meliemet rcMliieed the* lliiunixiiiciorder; orgatilscd 
an aroiy and 11 navy; stiituilalnl agriculture, and 
eiieourngiHl iiinitiifaetiires. Kn*m 1H64 to IN67 
he lUNiHtcxl the Sultan in endeavouring to redueax 
I hr Morrii, w liit*h Uxl to the destrurtioii of his 
fleet liy (he iilliril |'«uru|K'aM fNiwers at Nuvaritui 
(IK67). SuliKc*(pieiitly he turned hU arms against 
the* Sultan, and In his efTtuls to w*t*tire donilnioii 
over .Syria hy armed iiivasioti, he was so far 
surcvssfiil (see RntUtim that the Kuro- 

|H‘aii iHiweni hod l«i interfere* and tHim|K’l lo> \ 
to sign u treaty In iH;e* wliirh gave him toe 
hereditary pivihalie of (‘/ypl In lieu of Syria, 
('uiidia, and Ifejus. 4'i. Sir C. A. Murray. A 
Short Afew/ir of Mohamintd AU. 

Melningcffi (mf'uing-eti), a town of i«c*nnaiiy, 
Hepiihlie of Tliuriugia. formerly the eapitiil of 
the Duehy of Saxe-Meiningeti; on the Werra. 
Hie ensile of the foriiH’r duke Is of iuitii|uariati 
iolrnxtk. Pop. 17.(KKh 

Mclasen (ml'sen). an niieieiit town of Saxony, 
fmmded hy Henry I Im*Iwcx' 1 I M66 iind Ih'td, 14 
mile's w.N.w, of Dresden, at the Influx of Uie 
Triehiseh info the PJIk*. Do a tu'lghl niiove the 
b»wn stands a C^»ttlie eittludral. ereeled lielwi'cn 
I6(K( and l i.'Ki, and au extensive c'ostle in the 
late Gothie style, iM'looghig to the flfteriilh 
cvntiiri-, n'KtoH’d and decorated with fr«ww»es, 
pfuiflain fin the |N*rectiUii fiudory near the 
town) is the sUiple iisamifucrture. Meissen is tho 
se<* fif an urelihisliop. Pop. f 1610), 67,466. 

Melsdonlcr (niA-iiori-yA), •lean l^iuis Kriiiait, 
Krriieli paintc’r, bc»rn In l.yons lHt&, died In 
J'aris 1801. He went to Paris in IHHO; worked 
in tfie stndki of C-ognh^t, and exhlldterj hk first 
piettiru. 7*6e yi»itf/r», in 1864. <«rrai oc'eunury 
of dmughlsmanshlp, keen olMwrv'Mtion, and the 
sharp aeeentuatton of the lm|M>rtant rude in the 
picture distinguish all Ids works. Amongst hk 
pteturew nay lie mentioned: Tfte Stnokn (IMflO); 
i,a PtJtriie dee Routee ( 1846 ); Nn^PoUttm lit ^ 
SaifcHno (1664); The Cavalry Chatyn (1667), 
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sold fi>r l.'fO.IMN) rruiKfi; thi* piciiirc ontitlod tH07 
(1H75), rrprciKMitinK Na^mleon I in the buttle of 
Friedluiifl, Hold for fruncn; Ae Guide 

ami «/<7Jrx (IHHO), 

Mekonit, or Clambodla, the lon^tc^Nt of all 
the fndod'hiiieHe riverH, riH<*H in KumI Tiln't, 
llowH through \V(*Hterri (’hiriu, touches Hurinii, 
fH‘|>nmlc«i Siam from French territorv', and after 
ititcrKcctiiiK tlie latter cntcrM the (‘hinu »Seu by 
Mcvcrnl tnoulliH; length, 27(K) 111114*8. 

Mela, l*om|K>niuH, a Ibnnun geographer who 
ItoiiriNhcd during the llrHt century after ChriKt, 
and iH the author of a treutiNc, l)f Situ (Prbis^ 
coni Hilling a conciHc view of the Htalc of the 
world HM known to the ItonianN. 

Melumpaora, a genuN of parasitic Fungi, 
family I'rcdineie (niNt.H), mainly infcHting tn'CN, 
eN|H'ciaMy <*onirerH, (loplarn, and wiIIowh: moNt 
are lulenciiouH, ~('f. W. H.tlrove, HritUh Hu»t- 
jHUfii. 

Mclanchthon (me«langk'th<ui: fh*r. iiie^iangA^ 

ton), IMiilipp, (h‘ririan reforimT, iKirn at llndteii, 

in the Faiatiiiate, HUh Feb., HOT. itied at 

WittenlHTg null April, 1500. His father wiw 

an armourer, and Iuh original (lermaii naine wiui 

Sc)iwar/.erd, which he <treci/ed into Mclanchthon, 

or Mi’lanthon. Both itunieH denote * black 

earth \ After having •dialieil at l*for/.hcim he 

n'liiovcd to fleiilellN*rg I'niverNity, where he 

took bin llaehelor's degree, and iifterwiirdN to 

Tubingen rniveniity, where he attained the 

degnr of MiiHter, and became a lecturer. In 

l,ilK, at the imdigatton of latther and Hetniilin, 

he was invited by Fn*deri<'k, FJeetor of Saxony. 

to lill the chair of (lireek in the recently foundetl 

rniversily of WiltenU'rg. In 1510 hr ncroin- 

panieil laither to beipzig, in order to dinpute 

w'ilh Dr. Kek, and in 1521 he imblihheil Iuk 

famous AfM'i foiami/nrH, an expoHii.ioii of Fro* 

l<n«tanl dogmaties. which ran through some 

Mixtv e<litioiis in his lifetime, and wuh followtNl 
% 

by other iiitluential writiiigs, such as the Kpitomr 
thH'trimv Christinntr (t52t). There \n no doubt 
that many of the plans earritsl out by the re- 
formerH wert* the result of .MrlatirhlhotrK wisi* 
HUggestions. Ills (•rtrk sehohirKhip w’ns also of 
inestimable advantage to blither in his work of 
translating the Hihic. In Melanehlhi>ii w-hh 
at>|Htiiit<s| t<» draw up th<* gt'iiernl tVn/rssivfi 
which wfiM pri'Hcnti'tl to the cm|ieTi>r at Augs- 
hurg (hoiiec known uh the Aufinburg Cor^mion), 
and he also wrote the -Ipu/figi/ for it. Before 
Luther's death, in 154(1, u eertain difference of 
view devek>t>rtl Itself Ix'twef'n the two rc*fonneni, 
and after that event Mclanchthon had in Mime 
measurt' the iHinlldeiiee of a section of the Fro- 
tt*Ntunts, and was involved in (uUnlhl etmtro- 
versicH, licing neeuited by one |>urty of a too 
great U'aning to i'ulviniimi, by another of a 
similar letuiing to Koinunisiu.—UiHUOOAAruY; 


A. llumuek, Philipp Melanchihon; G. Wilson, 
Philipp Melanchthon. • 

Melanconlales, a section of Fungi Imperfect! 
(sec Ftmgi), distinguished by having their ooni- 
ditini-lienring branches (conidiophores) mussed 
in layers but not enclosed in cavities, lleprc* 
sentutive genus: Pestalozzia. 

Melane'sla, a diviHion of Oceania (q.v.), • 

MeFanlte, a lime-iron variety of garnet* the 
more ferriferous ty|>c of undrudite, of a velvet- 
black orgreyiNh-l>luek,(K;eurring,alwaya in crystals 
of u dodecahedral form. See Garnet. 

MeFaphyre, a euinpaet black or blaekish- 
grey igneous rock, now re(*ogni7.cd as n*sulting 
from the niterution of andesite or basalt through 
the hy<lrution of the mineral silicates qnd general 
decay under pnaesM^s of weatliering. 

Mclastomacete, u large natural order of 
tropical and subtropical iMilypetulnus dieidy- 
hulouH, nioKtIy Hhrubs or trt'cs, easily rceog- 
ni/ahle by the three or live pmmineiit veins in 
each leaf, and the |)ceuliar homed stamens 
o|M’iiing by apical pores. Sp(H'i(*H of t'entmdenia, 
llet'ria, M(*dinillu, and Tiliouehiriu arc grown 
for their handsome pink or purjile tloweni. 

Melba, Dame Nellie, Australian operatic 
singer, bum at Huniley, .MellKmme, 10th May, 
1K50. The daughter of David 51itehell. a Seots- 
niun, she married t'aptuin Armstrong in 1882, 
but adopted the professional name of Melba 
from the city' of Melbourne. She studied under 
Marehesi, and made her d^but in o(>era at Brus- 
Hi'ls, in 1887, as Gilila.iii Rifioletto. She has since 
hud a remarkably sii(‘(*eKsfiil curevr. appearing 
In Faris, l#ondori, and New Vork. In 1018 she 
WOK created o.u.k. 

Melbourne, William l.umb, Viscount, Eng¬ 
lish statesman, lairn 15lh Mart'll, 1770, died 24t!i 
Nitv.. 18 18. bUhieatiHl at ICtoii and (*niiibridge, 
he lavuine a barrister, but relinquishexl the law 
and btttiim' tiieiniH'r of Fiirliunicnt for Leo¬ 
minster. During the ministry of Fanning he 
wfiM .Sreri'tary for Irt'land: in 1830 he lieeame 
Home Secretary in the (irey administration, 
and KueeetHteil to the premiership when it was 
overthrown in 1884 on the Irish question. He 
eoiitinucHl to teiwl the W'hig imrty with varying 
suecHWH until 1841, when he reslgiut! and rctircil 
from public* affairs. He Is ohielly known fur the 
tactful way in which lie advised Queen Victoria 
on her aecnniion in 1887. 

Melbourne, a city of Australia, capital of 
Victoria, on the River Yarru. The city and its 
suburbs €K*eupy on cxtenHive area, which Is 
mostly, hilly or undulating, with the Yams 
winding through it, the city pro|»er, on the north 
bank of the Yam, being tlie central and most 
important business part of the whole. Beyond 
the city #pro|icr ore the far more extensive 
suburbs, such as CoUingwood. North Melbourne, 
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Fitzroy, Cnrlton, BninKwick, Prahnin. Richmond, 
Hawtlion% St, Kildu, Ac, Anions the |Hihlic 
buil«lin){K arc the 1 I«iiihcs of Piirliainciit. ftovern- 
inent himtio, tlu* trcaMiry, the l]t>s'-ctiurU, the 
free library, eiiiitaininjc over voIuiucn; 

the mint, the imivcnfity, with an iMliniralde 
muttcum attached; the Oriinmd Pret»hyteriiiii 
• College, and the Anitltcan and Koinun rutholie 
miMtf<lralK. Thert* an* several pnblie imrkM, a 
Imtnnieal f;anlen,aiid r:\c(*-i'oiirM*H, iiielmiinK Unit 
of KleiiiinKtoii (A|i*nM*urnc t'up). There is iicet*si« 
to the (H*ntrc of the city fi»r vcHitelii ivf eoiiHidcrahle 
size by inriiiH of the iliver Yarra. The shippinf^ 
trafie is laive. i»olh in e\‘|Mirts and itii|K)rta, the 
chief of the former iM'iri}; wiKd, of the )atti*r 
iiiannfaetur(‘<l gocxls. Ky its railway hystcniN 
MellNHirno is eonneet(*d with alt the principal 
towns of the Aiistndiaii esmtinent. The chief 
indiiHtriul prixliictK an* leather, elothin;!:, fur¬ 
niture, Hour, iU<*s, ci^arK, iroiiwan', and w<Nillens. 
The lirst scttlenients on tlie fite <»f MrliNmriic* 
w<Te iiunie in IHH.i; it n:iN in(*or|Mfruled in IN42, 
and ifoeaiiir capital of Victoria in iH.'il. A 
(Vntennial international Kvhihilion W'as held in 
1H8H in ei'lebration of the founding in l7Kti of 
the AuNtraliuii ('olc»na‘>. The i^naiiKl mI apart 
for the Kxliihitioii eovcied 'Ulj urreK, and the 
ImilditiKH :t.>| m*res. The llrM Parliatneid of 
the (‘oinnionwealth of AuMrulia was o)>enc4| in 
the Kxhiliitimi laiildin;; by the pn-(a*iit Kirij* 
((h'or^e then Duke of t’ornwull and York, 
on r>th May, ItKH. Population of city, inehisivc 
of KiihiirlfF tiniin). 74:t,IK»(K. 

Metea'iter. (*rcek iKxt and nnUmloijiNt, 
tIourUlieil alMiiit (U) n.c. TIm* exact dat4*s of his 
birth and death arc iiiiknovin. lie was liorn in 
t«adara, In Syria. fJie M*4'nc of the euHtiiiK out of 
th*' legion of d^MJj*, He wan e<|nc‘iitr<J at T>re, 
and eventually M'ttled in the Uland of ('<m, wlicie 
he die«l at a Krt'ai a^te. 11i<‘ faitiotis anthology 
whi<'h he eolh<te<l and naiiied SifftfuttiOH (<tar- 
laiid) (xwitaiMH (»iie hundred and Uiirty-fonr 
pc»(*fns of his own, ,Mi*h‘a^‘r*s rpigraiipt are 
lieautifiitly llntshed and txdisht'il. but, owinf( ti» 
his Asiatic <»ri^in, they nrr exotic and fantastic 
rather than tint*k. They are aln 10 . 1 t all love- 
twiems, many of them iK'ing oddrensnl to Hello- 
dora. l*hc ep^ram on her death is one of ttie 
most grar<‘ful of Greek cptirrains. In his iritrr>- 
durtory iroem Mclcofcer ealls his own iMKrinn, 
with exquisite iiptm^, "early while violets**. 
His Siephanon, whieh is the basis of the GrerA* 
Anthokfgy, includes i’ljignmns of all (leriods. He 
mentions forty-ei|{ht poets Iry name as Iwihk 
represented in it; the work of many others, 
whom he does not name, is also there. 

MeiMgcr, in Greek mylludogy, Uwr srm of 
CBncus, King of Calydon. He distinipiislied hint- 
self in the Argonautie ex|>cditlon ami rrskre jiar* 
tieubirly at tiic rolydonian hunt,killed the Istur, 


and gave Hs skin ns the highest token of reganl to 
his Iw’loved Atidiiiita, A cfdchrntod marble statue 
Ilf Mi'leag<‘r. found in l.ttMt, is in t-he Valienii. 

Me'liu, Ik Ninall gcniw of lret*s, ty|>e of the 
nut. onl. Meliuix*ie, niiti\«n« of tnipicul Asia niul 
Australia. A/. .isfuUraehfa^ the nw?m tn*e nr 
iiiargosn, is u native of Ihc ICast 1ndh*s. Its Itark 
yh*l<U u bitter iinimI ns a ionic, its stxxU yield a 
Valuable nit, and its trunk a tenacious gum. 
At, .lirdiiriicA, M>tnclim<*H called Persian /I'liie, 
pnVfi* 0 / intliti, ami head Irec, is a native of the 
iHkrth of India, itow* cultivateil in the I'niteil 
StatCM, ns well as in Southern Kiiro|H*. 

Mollaccw, a natural onlcr of |silyprtalous 
daHUylixlons, dlNtingniHliod by their stmnens 
Is'iiig united into a tulH*. 

Mellllte, a mineral calcium nuignesiiitn inm 
silicate, allied to hlocnue, (N*<Mirring In sniull 
Ictragonul prisms in some exivjdinnal ty|K*s nf 
igiustiis lavas |Nior in silica. 

Mellila, a SpuiiiHb m*a|sir( (»n (he Mediter- 
raiteiiii sealNiarvI of Mor(w*f*o; the main entry In 
the Uif eoutilry. It in a Spanish * iniUlury 
4*01101011x1 \ and has a iiiltilary windi'ss station 
on the Tclcrnnkeii Nys(<*iii; range, ll'.in inil4*s. 
Mxt4*nsii'e liariNiiir workN and mtrmw - gauge 
railways have l»ren f*oiislriU'tc«l. McUUa pasned 
to Spain in l ilMI. During a lull light In .Inly, 
the trilM*NiMen iiifliets’d a M*ven* <t4*f4*at i*n t}. 
SpaniNlt Inxqis. Mi*hlla w is the military and ui* 
ron*c hiisc of the SpauiHli i '«M»ps otM*rating agaiimt 
ItaiHuh during the Ih2;j woiipaign. Pop, 



C'<imm(in Mtlilol (Aff/itAtut fiffiritUtii) 


Merilot (McliUMnsh a g<’nuH of leguminous 
fdttiiU, suh • ord. Pnpiiiofimxir, dlflering from 
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the cloven* In having mi*cfnOHC flowera* The 
fvtrniiKtii yeilotv iitrlilol. {M. ojfu'intmn) ^rou'fl 
Mild ill wcmmI.s, hf'dtfi'H. and iicKlecdecI (leldM in 
f{riluiii and iiitHiL parts of ICiin»|K*. White iiirlilot 
(A/. xmtfldriH <»r leHnmtha)^ in Home 

parlH of h^urope, Ii»n i>e<‘Oiiie riatiimlized in 
llrifain. It Iuim laa'n reroniriieruied tut u fodder 
plant mul<*r the immes of Catml and itokharn 
cUnrr. 

Mellite, or MclIUltc, honey-Ktone. n niineral 
of a horu'V'yr'lhiW or hro\witsh colour, oeeiirrint; 
ill hrriwti eoal. It Iiiin the ooiii}KMitloii iiiellitie 
ai'td aliiinimi and water 4tl |>er <*efit. 

Mclobeaiii, a fteniis of llrsl Alffa^ family 
('rrraliinaeeie. The llialliis iH heavily eiieruNted 
with lime, ami formN utony or is>ml-like <* 011 - 
eretioMM on ro(*kH, &e. 

Melocac'tua, a Keniiii of pUintH, rial. ord. 
('a(*lae(‘ii\ elmraeteri/.ed by the flowem heini; 
prorluetsl in a lu'iiii.spherieal or eylindrieul head 
nt the top of the plant. The pliintM thciiiHelveH 
eonHiMt of Kiitiple lUadiy MteiiiH of u Klolailar or 
eonieal form, with iitinierfHiH prmiiimmt nl>H 
aniierl w*t(h faseieleH of Hliff NpitieH pla<*ed at 
regular liistaiieeH. 

Melodrutna ((tr. ine/ox, hoiiji;, ami drmnn 
play), a Matfe-play into whteh wai^ w<Te iiitni* 
dms’d, ami in whleh the uetion waiN amimpanast 
by appropriate oreheHtrul muHie. The worrl wan 
llrNt uhtmI ill the opening tliH'iide of the niiietr'i'ntti 
iTiitiiry. t)rt}{inally a nielodruiiia was an ex- 
teimioii of tiu* prineiple that * notlilng iiitrorhuTN 
you a heroine like Hoft tnUNi<'The emotional 
<>rrei‘t of mitsie wan iimmI to olMiriin' the de- 
lleieneies of plot ami diahr^iie. In later use tlie 
term iiielodraiim was applied to a play elnir* 
aeleri/.ed hy Mmsationul iiiealeiits (iiul vhdetit ap- 
prals to the emotion. Tragedy has Ihvii dellned 
as a setpieiii'e of hieidents or events iu> presented 
as to taiiphasi/e with serioiisncMs their eaiisal 
ridaltoiothip. MeUMlrnma is imah'rpmtely tmdi- 
vated truKerly, wdiieh st 0 |Mi at nothiiiK to |;aiii 
ilM effetd. Melodrama Niamis to tragedy as fart'r* 
Btamts to (Hanedy. It is iiNually what Stcvraison 
ealls a delicate study in miiow* and ink It 
has as a rule 11 painfully virttHuiN h(*roliie, a strong* 
silent twnr, and 11 deterndiuMl villain with u blue 
ehiii and an over-grown etgiir. Virtue iiivarialdy 
triumphs after many vieissitiuh's. There is very 
often u si’cne which Involvrs ehRMUtitc stage- 
tlevim, such as an explosion or a milway 
tuvUlcnt. MeliHlrania in its luUmy days was 
€»nen s|Miken of ns * trnnsp4>ntine *, Im'cuusc the 
1.4>fulon iheatit's w'hich s|H*ria2iEfHi in Uiis fonii 
of rntertajiimriit were sltiuiterl on Uie Surrev 
si(U' of the Thames. An extremely clever skit 
U|>nii transpontine metodruma is ti> be found in 
the (•ilbi'it and Sullivan opem or ihr 

Witeh'n Oirse, wliich, like its model, errs gravely 
in the direction of uunccCMary extravaganve. 


Melon (Curilmis AfWo), a well-known plant 
and fruit of the nut. onl. C^ueiirbKueeii^or ^urds. 
It is an herbacx'oiis, succulent, climbing or 
trailing annual, eiiltivalcfi for its fruit in hot 
Kiistern eouitlrit^H from time iiium'iuoriul. There 
are nmiiy varietii'S, us the I'aiiteloiip, which is 
reckoned the l>cst, Egyptian, Sulonica, I’crsian, 
In Britain the melon, to l>c raised to per- 
feet ion, requires the aid of artifleial heat a^d 
glass throughout every stage of Its culture. 
'J'he jt'fttrr^rnrlm (C, CitmUtM) is much cultivated 
in the wanner parts of the world on account of 
its refreshing jiiic*!*, whieli, however, is less sweet 
than that of the common melon. The musA*- 
Melon is 11 variety of f?urilmj> Meh. 

Melpomene (mel-^ionre-ne), the muse who 
prc'sides over trugctly, daughter of /eus and 
Mnernosyne. She is gt'nerally repn'senttxl as a 
young woman, with vine leaves Nurrouiuling 
lier heail, and holding in her hand a tragie nuuik. 

Merrosc, a town of Roxbiirglishire, Sixitland, 
on the Twtxxl. MclroM* Abliey, founded by 
David I in 1i:S0, destroyed by Kdwant 11 (1322), 
and rebuilt by Hnicc (1320), was partly do- 
niolishetl by the English in 13*15. Sir Walter 
Seott ilescribes it in imperishable lines in his 
Lay of the ijist Mm»trel. Abbotsford, his home, 
is alxait 3 miles from ^lelnisc AblM*y. In 1UIM 
till* abliey was presented to the nation by the 
Duke of Buccleueli; a heart found in a leaden 
easket during cxeavat ions (1921) Is lielicved to 
Im' that of Ibdiert the Bruce. Pop. (1021), 45.30. 

Mcltlng-poInt. The tcm|)eniture at w'hicli u 
solkl l>e<H)iiic's liquid.* This temperature limy he 
detenniiuxl by the ordinary mert'ury thenno- 
nieter when it lies within the range of the instni- 
iiiont. For a wide range of tvinficraturcs the 
thermo-electrie pyrometer is convenient: tlys 
eonsiKts of u platinum and plalimim-iridium 
tliennocouplc elcelrieally coiincctixl to a moving- 
(*oil galvammictcr whi<‘ii has been calibrated to 
n'nd tein|ierAturcs by the use of standuitl llxcd 
iminU or melting-point teiniteratunw wliicrh have 
Ik’Cii iletcrmineit hy nimns of the gas ther- 
iiioiiieter. For vciy* Idgh tem|H*ratures tlie 
radiation f*yroineter has liecn employed. (.See 
Frerzin^\ pyrometer.) 

Metton-Mowbray, a tow-n of I^Urstershire, 
England, at Ui« junction of the Eye and Wreak 
Bivers; scr\*ed by the London A North W'catem 
and Itreat Northern joint line, and .Midland 
Hailwa>D. It is famous for pork-pics and Stilton 
cheese, and is a bunting centre. Pop. (1921), 
9197. 

Metvtlla, Andrew, n Scottish reformer, bom 
near 'Montrose 1545, died at Sedan 163S. He 
was etlucated at St. Andrews; studied at the 
I'niveniity of l*aris. 15414-6; became a professor 
at Pnitiejaii and afterwards at Ck'neva; returned 
to ScoCtand in 1574, where he wos appointed 
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tuccesMiTvply prinripnl of Clanf^ow ami of St. 
Andrews ll^ventUit^. After doin^ iniirh ti» ijivc 
Scottish prrKbyteriiuUHin its k|khmu 1 rharaeter, 
he w^as occuwhI of MHtition and (*«>ntrfiipl tif 
wurt, but csra|H‘<t prison by into bUif^limd 

(1584). Hcturninj' in 1883/hc r(*sumc<l his duties 
at St. Andrews, aiul liCi'anio Moderator of the 
^Senenil Assembly in 15H7, 1581», 15t>4. In KtOO 
he^os summoned to Ixmdon by the kinjc to 
confe^ on Chiirrh mutterR, but. I>cctuise of his 
outs)>okrnncHB tic was csmimittml to the Tower, 
and there reniaim^S until UiU. lie then reliird 
to Frunre, and lie(>aiiieprofessor in ttie rniversity 
of Sedan. 

Membrane, in uiiatniny, a texttirc of the 
animal IxKly, urranfpsl in Uie form of lamina*, 
which eoveii organs, lint^ the interior of envities, 
or takes part in the formuthiii of the w’nils of 
caiiiils or tul»es. Meinbniiie is generally 4tlvidi*<t 
into thrae kimis, iniUMms, m*n>iis, and Diiroiis. 
The lining of the nose, traehea, (mophagiiN. 
stoiiiach, und intestines is of the first kind; the 
senniH meml>ratu‘s form the lining of the sacs 
nr closed cavities, us of the chest, ulKtoinen, Jkv,; 
the fibrous meinbratu*s are tough, iiielastie, ami 
tendinous, such as the durii niuter, the fK^ri* 
cardium, and the cafMules of joiiils. 

Memel, u Hattie seaport ami territory on the 
Kurfs4‘hes IlafT, foriiicrly fh'rniiMi. but enlefj 
to the Allies by the Tn-aty of Versailles. Trade 
is the sour(*e of its prfHi|M*rily. Uridier, grain, and 
fish being shipiKul. Shipbuilding unit allicil trades 
are earned on. Memel was foTiiidcd by the 
Teutimic Order in 1252. became a member of the 
Hanseatie lx*ttgue, and Ium lH*eii sarkixl fre* 
qiienlly tiy HuKsInns nml Sweiles. During ttio 
Euro|M'an War it was taken and cvaeuaM by 
thg Kiiiadaits (March The area of the 

le^tory is (w(iinuU*d at 1057 sq. miles. J*op. 
about I4<|,7'W. Pop. of the seaport, 

Memling, or Memllnc, Hans, u distinguishefl 
Flemish painter, honi pndmbly aiNtiit 14*10, itieil 
probably in 14ii5« He lived at Hrng<*s, of whi(*h 
town he was a prr>sj>rrous*citiscn, but little is 
known i>f his life. He w'lui es|S’4dtilly famous ns a 
rrtigioiis fNdnter, nod his works distday a singular 
tenderness, ideality, and eJevatlon. They are 
gcneralty extremely well presc-rvod. 

Memnoiit u fare<*k hero mentionexJ In the 
ilomerle poerrm as the beautiful sem <if EAs (the 
morning), and in the |xiit-IloirieHc ai'ccMints as 
tlic son of TithAnus oml nepheurof Priam, whoni 
he assisted at the siege of Troy. He slew Anti- 
loc^iis, lait was himself slain by Aehillm. His 
mother was Ailed with grief at his death, whleh 
Zem endeavoured to sor»Lhe by making her fN>n 
immortal. The natne of Memnon was aftcrwanls 
cnnne<'ted with Egypt, and was attaehed to a 
statue still standing at Thetjcs, tietng one of 
two known fnmi tlieir size as ' the CoIcmhiI *. This 


statue, kiunvn as Mhe vttcfd Memnon** was 
eelebnUiil in iinliipiity ns ejidlling a sound every 
monnng at tin* rising of the huh— perlmfW 
thnnigh the cruft- tif the priests, llmugli wiijie 
tliiiik it WON owing U) cxtumsioii ciuiscd by heat, 
liotli Ntatiit's hix'iit urigiiudty Ut have Ikh'ii aUmt 
70 find lugh. 

Memory, a ixuivenient wont us<hI Ijo liidhTaie 
collectively the iiicntHl processes Involved In the 
riM'oUeolinn und imwiiUiUoii of piuii cxpt‘Hcnce. 
The fiiiu'lioii of memorization Is iM^rformnl by 
I he mind. and 1 he t hc*ory of a $nfm»rft ns a separate 
rui'iilly or department of the mind has long been 
discredited. It is in ('oiim*<'liiiti with the improve* 
ment of memory tiiat the inquirer w‘ho is not a 
psycholiigi(»t is most generally <*«>n<*erurtl, and 
MU<‘h u fiunilty twing non-exisif*itt, enicient 
metiiorizutiiui is de|»endent w’holly ii|>un hii* 
proveil metluHls of learning nnd of systemailo 
reiiicuihcrtfig. A fundanienlHl prinriple of 
iiK‘inori/.atiori in any subjri’t is that it must Im^ 
iimterstood, while the pre^existeiur within the 
mind of vither imsoeiated past i’\|N‘rleiiers, un 
orguniyed luidy of learning, is of innterliU us- 
sihtaiHx* in a rapid iiiuf eAcidiiat asshidlation of 
the new matter, and aids In llxlng it. us ii part 
of the mental organization, t'onccntrailon or 
iitleiilioii is iwMaitial t4» rapid memorixatlofi, und 
the ubihty to {'oiKsentnite miproves greatly w*tth 
pmctu'c, ulilioiigb cnlhiiNiism for the ohjfxd. 
study or ii inert* iiitcri'**! p learning frc(|iiently 
pnivid(*s all the extern, i tfimuhis Uitti is re* 
qiiireil. Improvcincnt hi iimniory is symmyinotis 
witli improveil incthmls of learning. A iHimmoti 
example c»f faulty method is that km»wn jis the 
7 ;ar( methiHl of learning, for iiiNlami*, a lengthy 
puNxAgf* from ShtikcwiK'urc, whereby the itele<'U*«l 
jmsMugc is divhh*4l into sect tons, cncli l>eing 
I .ist4*r(*<t at one sitting, and combined with the 
other Hecd.iofm as they an* iiicinorlscd. ICmpirieal 
psychology has prove<1 the intifllity of this 
methcsl, .ami it has fully Ihm'ii dciiioiiutruled that 
uit ciu»ier and iiiori* cfTcetiial incllmd of iiietmtr* 
izing lengthy piissngf^s conMisU in the re]>etitimi 
of the etdirr passage from begiiiiifng to end 
until it shiill have lx*eii i*omplct-i*ly inast4rrr(l. 
S**e Afinftriatmt rtf Irlfm: Afnrirt/wtrs.—t‘f. ]|. # 1 , 
tVutlN, Thf /'Awn/uni/ and TVoinfng rtf itfrmorg, 

Memphia, an »ii<‘icnt city of F.gypt, on the 
left Imiik of the Nile, sonic 2n miles south of 
(*airo, said Ui have bi*<*n foiimtcd by Menrs, the 
(Irst king of Egypt. It wiu it large, rich, Kph*ndtd 
city, ami after the fall rif TIicIjcs, the <*upltal of 
ICgypt. At the time of the ronqiiifsi of F*gypt by 
CombyMw (524 a.i*.) it was the chief cximmf!fr<*lal 
centre of tlic rynintry, und was connected by 
canals with Um* I«ak4*s of Mrcrls and Mare«»tis, 
With the rise «if Alexandria tl»e lrn|K>rtancc of 
Memphis f!rcline<l, and It was Itnnlly dwitniyrd 
tfV the Aralis in tlir seventh f?eutury. Ttie 
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pyrainitlH of Sokkara and the coloasal statue of 
Hanu*fteN f 1, n(»w mutilaUil uml thrown down, arc 
Uieeliief ol>jcctHoruiiti(|imrian intcrcHt on thcHite. 

Memphis* the lar^eHt aiul most iii>|Mfrtutit 
ooniinereiul rity of TcfinetMe4.s United Stutts; 
county Meat of Shelby cH>uiity, and a river-|>ort 
on the MiHHiiwippi. It is a distrilniting-point fur 
cotuni and Uvostock, and has manufacture's of 
cotton-MM'd oil and eotton*cakc* hour, and itt- 
buc'Cf). The town wus w'ttU*<] in 1810 on the site 
of u fort, built ill ITdO. It liceainc u city in I841h 
Pop. (IllifU), KI'J.M.'il. 

Monai Strait, tlie channel separating Anglo* 
sey from the muiniurid (Carnarvonshire). It is 
J>li miles long and from j to ^ miles w'idc. See 
iirid/ie* 

Mennm', the chief river of Siam, rising in 
the l4iu>s <M»untry, and tlowing generally south¬ 
ward to enter the Gulf of Siam 25 miles lielow 
Itiingkok; length, ulxnil 1HN> miles. 

Menan'der, t>reek eomie <lrnmatist, wus Ixirn 
in *142 U.C., and dietl in 291 n.c. Ilis pan'nts 
were rich, and, us far us wc know, Menander lived 
the life of u iimti of fushioti in Athens. lie was 
a friend of Theophrastus, and was patronixed 
by Ptolemy SOter. Aeeonliiig to a scdioilum on 
OvUt*H ibis, he was drowiu*d while bathing. 

Menander Is siiid to linve written over a hun* 
drc'd 0011101111 * 8 , atui to Imve gained the prize only 
eight times. lie beeuine the favourite writer of 
iintiquity, and it is not uiieoinmoii to lind eriti{*8 
of the uiieieiit world (e.g. Plutun'h) s|K’ukiiig of 
hint ill terms that wo wtiuld resc'rve hir Shake* 
s|ienit' tilone. He added inuny maxims an<! 
quotations to everyday H)X'eeh, sueh as Whom 
the gmls love die young *' and ** h^'il communi- 
I'ations corrupt gooil manners " (quoteil by St. 
Paul, / Tar. xv, n**)). To his Hcnteiitiousiu'xs 
and quotability he prolsibly owed a consider¬ 
able aiiHHiiit of his fame. I'litil the: end of last 
century we «>iily {XMiM'sHed tdM>iit tO.Vt fragments 
of Menander, mostly single lines or parts of 
single lines. These lines wen* mostly of a 
gnomic natim*. However, in 1897 we got eighty 
lines of his Fahnrr^ in 1899 and ItMMI and later 
some thriH* hiiiutriHl liium of his fMtii/ with thf 
Shimi iWks, and in 1900 three hundred and 
forty lines of Thf kVamimi iromrin, uml live hun¬ 
dred lines of The While there is some¬ 

thing uiumtisfiu'U>ry uIkmiI frogmeiiU, it U gixHl 
to have even thcM* scanty remains, and we have 
BufUeient to enable us to form some idea of 
Menaniier's gifts os n cmnic wTiter. His great 
reputation, as far us wc can tell, seems somewhat 
undeseri’cd. The chumotem are nil stoc'k ty|)es, 
the situations eonventkmnt, and the plots of a 
higtily unoriginal nature. Menander must have 
shime lets us a dramatist than os a stylist; in 
his pure and elegant diction he must have stood 
high. In the i^ays of Terence, whom Julius 


CttMir calleil **half a Menander", we gd^ some 
idea of tlie New (Vmieily os written bv Menander, 
Mencius, the laitinized name or Meng-tse, 
n C'hincftc teacher, who was Imrn alioiit 370 B.C., 
and dieil aUiut 288 b.c. 1 le was educated by bis 
mother with such 8iuu*ess that the approbation 
contained in the phrase * the mother of Mcng * 
has b<H*ome proverbial. Mencius was one of th^ 
greatest of the early ('onfucians. Man's nnldre, 
ai'i'oriling to Meneiiis, is good, although it may 
appear otherwise*. Pn^priety, righteoijsiiofts, and 
kindness are as natural to mah os his four liinlis. 

Mendel, Gregor Johann, AuBtriun biologist, 
iKim 1822, dieel 1884. He be>rume un inmate e>f 
the Aiigustiiiiaii monastery at Hriiim in 18<ltl,and 
ubbeit ill 180(1. He carried out ex|X‘rimonts in his 
cloister garden on the laws of hen*elily in plants, 
and published an account of his results in 1800, 
but his work lay iu*gl<*e*texl until 1900, when 
se’venil ilistingiiished iKdaiiists indepe*ndciitly 
culli'd attention to its iiii|>ortaru*e‘. Mendriiitfn 
(e|.v.) is the name given to the* theory of heredity 
(q.v.) suggi'stcd by Me'iulel's work; iU inlliietuv 
em prt*seiit*f]uy rest*are*hand K|M*<‘ulatioii in biology 
is hunily se'conel even to tliat of Darwinism. 

Mendel^v (incn-elel-c'-ye'f'), Dmitri Ivuno- 
vitsli, liiissinn chemiKt, iHirri in 1834, lK*e*ainc 
preifesseir of edieiiiistry at St. Pt*tenibtirg (Petrei- 
gnidj Uiiivcrsily in IKOO, dieel in 1f)07, aiul wus 
('s|it*c‘ialJy noteni fur his rrse*arcbcs in the subject 
eif the IVrirMlic I^iw. His works ine'liieic iVi/i- 
0 / Chemistry^ written in 1808-70, and 
trunslntcel into scwral languages. See ChrmtMtry. 

Mendelism, a theory of herc'dity (se*c Mffidcl; 
Hrredity), Menders most iinportunt work was 
e*nrrieel out with the eeliblc |»ea (Pi>fim 
whie‘h is self-fertilizing, anel exists in a number 
of elistinct stniins that breeHl tnic to type. lie 
urlillcially croKse*«l the^e strains, not in a hu|>- 
haznnl way, hut with the* Idea <tf studying the 
iiiheritanee e>f obvious characters. For example, 
he* e*rosse*d n tall strain (0 to 7 feet high) with 
a short strain (| I) fe*ot liigti), giving a Arst 
Alia) eir hybrid gencrntiun (F,), the further Olial 
ge*neratioiis (F|, F^, A^c.) living alle»wed to pro- 
laigute thomselv<*H by selling in the iiormul way. 
The results were us follows: 

PurtHl TsU Short 

6’lratHi I _I 

F, AU Tull: wlien wUed gsve 

{ _ _I_ 

i I i ' * 

Ft 25 per cent Tall 50 per cent Tell 25 percent Shext 
i (pure) (impure) (pure) 

f^a AU 'i’all as TaU (pure) All Short. 

• as per cent Short (pure) 

SO per cent Tall (impure) 

It will be seen that of the two opposing char¬ 
acters (Mondelian characters), tallDcas and short¬ 
ness, Uic former was possessed by all the off- 
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tpnng of the ftnt croes (F,)» and this was called 
the domit^nt character, t^ other beinff termed 
fecessive, Tlic nieinl>eni of the next geiieraiioii 
can therefore lie def)crn>e<l as 25 per cent pure 
tiominant$ (U) breeding true. 25 per cent pure 
recemvfs (H) aIs(» br^ing true, and 50 per 
cent impure domitimtfM (U(K)), in whk*h the 
recessive ehtimcier is present Init masked. To 
captain these reiiiarkiible ftu*U 5fendel proposed 
a tneory, known as the gegrr^oHon qf fmre 
gamelea, which Is,the essential part of Mendelism. 
<*ainetes are sex-cells, mule and female, and a 
new individual (zygote) rcHulU from the fusion 
of A mule gamete witli a female gamete. A par¬ 
ticular chameter, such as tullneiw or shortness, 
is supposed to Iw carried by a something (factor) 
present in’ a ganietc, and acx^ording to the aliovc 
theory any given gamete is * pure *, containing 
in this case either a Udl factor or a short factor, 
but not Ijoth. When the llmt filial generation 
(Kj) is N<*lfe<l, it is presumed that half the male 
gametes and half the female gametes are ^ tall \ 
and the other half *sliort*, and the chances of 
pairing bi^twccn a mate or female gamete wiUi 
one <»f the same or <UfTcrent kind are e<|uul, the 
iMmsibiliticK lading 

Mol*. Possb. 

'r»U 

Slkort Short 


uniting to give zygotes, w dch may be culled 
tall'lall, short-tiilJ, tall-short, and Miort-short. 
The first and Inst (25 pea ccrrit each) are pure 
dominant and pure rrcfsstce resikcetively, the 
two others (together 54) per ct 2 ii) impure domu 
nanl. The zygotes that hnxxt tnic arc known ns 
homozifgotfa^ and Uiose with a mixture of fnctoix, 
Wliicit do not breed true, arc termed heieeo- 
zygotea, Op|>osed |mint of Mendeliati eliaraeten, 
such os tallness and shortneai, arc oonvenicntly 
designated allelomorpha. 

So far we have <x)nsldered monohyfMds, or 
crosses with reference to one pair of*ttnclo- 
mor])lis, hut Ab'iidel also Y^roduc^ dikyMda by 
ems^ng slniins differing in two ways, lie found 
that in the sct^ls of pea roundneas is dominant 
to wrinkicdness, and yellow rlomlnont to green, 
anil that when a round green strain is erossetl 
with a wrinkled yellow one, a shuffling of char- 
oetem takes place, and an entirely new strain 
is produced, wrinkled green, ’that breeds true. 
It is also possible to work with thiee or more 
opposing paifs of opposed ebaraeters. 

Bxampfes of ollekmiorphs among plants ore: 


Domnmit. 

f Abstacc of* bmrd' or swn, 
Roush ctiBir, 

Rad did!. 

Kstlsd clumet, 

, Flinty sndorpenn, 
tRus cs pi i tS l lty to mat, 
Badap^^Two-hmad «sra, 

VOL. ?11 


Wham 


Heuadve. 
ProaeiKS of swn. 
Sknooth chsff. 
WhHsclMg. 
Roundsd shwict. 
VUmtrf anaaaparm, 
ImmijfiiiT to rutc. 
Sii-nmsd fsn. 


The Mendelian theory aiso applies to animals, 
but here presents greater difficulties. The ftd* 
lowing arc a few* luiirs of allelomorfihs: 


Mice 
Kiibbit .. 

Poultry .. 
Ctnir .. 
Siuilt .. 


Ptminam. 

(Uikrarecl foai 
lUilnurmi co«t, 
RukC comb. 
HomlMtnrM. 
Itandicw ■httli 


Prrrsiitv. 
Albino c€«t. 
Albino cost. 
Sinsto combi 
] lomi. 
Bonded •hnlt 


It nuist not tie sup|kmmh1 that all charaeten of 
plants and animals are due to the presence of 
single fac^tors, for there Is good evidence to sliow 
that some of them arc brought about by ilie 
tsimbined action of two or more factors. Among 
fowls, h>T example, there arc various kinds of 
comb. The roar romh has a brood, irregular 
surface with a |K>inlcd projection nt the bock, 
while the small |)ra amib has two well-marked 
side riflgcs with a lower one between them. 
When a r(NN'-<M>iiil>cil bn^l Is erossiMl willi a 
|Kia-oomlHNl tine, the offspring possess a wainui 
comb. shu)>ed like half ii walnut, and unlike 
citlier the )>eii or the rosc^ 

Wc have setm that when tall and short peas 
are enissed, the 54) jwr cc^iit impim* dominant 
(h(!terozygons) tails exactly resemble the 25 [ler 
cent pure dontinaiii (homozygous) tails in up- 
pearatuke, and only rt‘veul their luiiiirs W’h<*ii 
they an^ allowetl to brc(*d. There are (‘um-s, 
however, where impnrr* domiimnts can at viuce 
he recognized, the rct » s .ivc eharuetcr being \vam 
completely masked. The ehuudeul cose is iiffortlcd 
by Andalusian poultry. Wlien black AiulaliisiuiM 
arc crossed with splashctl whium, the \*\ genera¬ 
tion is blue, ami in the next, or h\ grnemlion, 
wc get 25 |>er cent pure biru'k dominants, 25 |)er 
cent pure splashed whitt! reei*ssivcii, iitnl .10 per 
cent iinpim* dominantH, which arc blue in «*olour. 
Tills explains why fanciers have nt^ver Imh'u 
able to raise a pure-br«*eding strain of bine 
Aiidaliisiufvi, for these are of mongrel eon- 
stitiitioii. 

Mendelism has tlirown tnuctli light on the 
phenomena of reversion, vuriullon, and sex. 
As to the Inst, Ilridgcs has shown that special 
sex ehrumosnrnes (mm* iSrrrdUy; Mitoaia) exist, 
and that sex inheritance follows Mendelian laws. 
A serU*s of brilliant researches have laU*ly lMM*n 
eurrietl out by Morgan and his (xilleogues in 
America-—more particularly on the iWit-fly 
{iiroaophila amprlophUa )—In the emleavour Ut 
di8CM>ver the physical basis of Mendelian * fiu*tors *, 
and a rhromoaome thmy has been formulated ns 
the result. According to this, a chromosome is 
a linear chain of fitetors, like a string of beads, 
and this gives a plausible explanation of the fact 
that eharaetotii are Inherited In groups of vary¬ 
ing stsr. Chrontosomes are arrangi^ In palm, 
and H appeam probaMe that tlie memliera of a 
pair can exchange one or more foctom {emnwing- 
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aver or Hnkage), which rcndeni a further series 
of fficts intellif|li>le,—l)ini.io»nAPHV; W. Bateson, 
J^emteVa Principles of Heredity; B. C, Punnett, 
Mendetiani; K. S. (.oodrirh. The Evolution of 
tdving (hganirtna, 

Mendel's Luw. Hoc Mendeliam: Heredity, 

Mendelssohn (menMelx-rJin), M<mcs, (jcrman 
pliiloso|}hcr, >N)rn of Jewish purents 1720, died 
1780. In 1754 he fomuKi u friendship with 
I^cssing, who iiiurle him the hero of his Sathan 
the Wise, while he in turn defended his friend 
from the attacks of Jacobi, who accused I^nslng 
of Mng II Spiriozist. The chief works of Men- 
delHsohn are ii TreatiMt on Meiaphysice; Phtrdon, 
n dialogue on inimortutlty (1707); Jerusalem 
(17H0); and Morgensiunden (1785). 

Mendelssohn • Bartholdy, Felix, distin* 
giiished comiMiser, lairn ut Hamburg Hrd Keb., 
1800, died ut I<cip7ig 4th Nov., 1847. He was 
the son of u wealthy Jew, who, recognizing his 
son's talent for music, hml liiin eurcfully trained. 
In hiri nintli ycnir he fitibliely up)>carcd in Berlin, 
and before lie w'us eigliteeii years old produ<Td 
the well-known overture to the Midsummer 
fiighVs Iheam, In 1H2U he began an extensive 
tour in Kngland, Scotland, France, and Italy, 
and on his return to Germany he became musical 
dlrecl<»r In Dtisseldorf. Here he tricti to establish 
a theatre but without succa^ss; and when he 
left that city in IH85 he beoaine conductor of 
the famous concerts in the Gewandhuus of 
Ix*ipzig"*a )H>sition whicli he maintained with 
several slight interruptions until his death. In 
1841 he was npi>olnUHi musicat director to the 
King of Saxony; wiw afterwards summoned to 
Berlin liy the King of Prussia to lieeoine director 
of iiuiski ut the Academy of Arts; Journeyed 
repeatedly to Kngland, where he conducted his 
own music at l,ondoii and Birmingham. Of his 
musical com|KHiitions the Itcst known arc the 
oratorios EHfah and St, Paul; the overture to 
Euy Mas; and his Songs withotd Words, He 
toft unihdshril the oratorio of Christus and 
the opera of Lorlei,—i^t, J. C. Hadden, Life of 
MetuUlssohn, 

Mendha (mko-d&s), Catullp, French poet, 
novelist, and dramatist, Imrn at Bordeaux, of 
Jewislk parents, in 1841, died in 1009. He be|pin 
his literary eurerr in 1850, when at the age of 
eighteen he founded the Rrout Fanlaisiste, 
Among his poems may lie mentioned: Philomela 
(1864), Hesperus (1800), La Colirt d*un franco 
Hreur (1871), and Poifsin (1888); among his 
novels, Les Polies amoureuses (1877), Le Hai 
xHerge (188(1), and Le CJtmiin du ccewr (1800); 
whilst he has also written some historical works 
and several plays, including La Piorl du Roi 
(1872), JuMiics (1878), and La Reins Piammstle 
(1808). 

Mendo'ga, Don Diego Hurtado de, a Spanish 


MENINGITIS 

author, general, and politician, bom 15087 died 
1575. He wrote an account of th)R Moorish 
insurrection in the Alpujarros Mountains, and 
is generally but ermneously oonsldmd to have 
been tiM* author of the Life of LaaariUo de 
Tormes, the first of u class of novels descrip* 
live of the life of clever rogues. 

Mendosa, a western province of the Argentine 
Republic, traversed by the Andes on the west, 
but elsewhere a plain. Cattle, cereals, hide/and 
wool, maize, fruit, and olives are raised and 
produced; gold, silver, lead, cbol, copper, and 
petroleum are found. Aren, 56,502 sq. miles; 
pop. (1020), 807,560. The capital. Mendoza, 
is the link town on the Transandine railway 
system. It was destrr»yed by earthquake (1801), 
and rebuilt a mile nearer the mountains. Pop. 
(1020), 58,800. 

Menela'ua, in Greek mythokigy, son of At- 
reus, brother of Agamemnon, and liusbond of 
the beauteous Helen, with w'hom he received 
the kingdom of Sparta or lAi^edwmon. His 
wife having been abducte<l by Paris, son of 
Priam, King of Troy, he summoned the Greek 
princes to avenge the affront, and himself led 
sixty ships to the siege of Troy. After its con¬ 
quest he returned with Helen to his native land 
ill a devious voyage which led him to Cypria, 
Pboriiicia, Egypt, and IJbya during a period of 
eight years, 

Menelik, or Menelek 11, AVgiis or Emperor 
of Abyssltiia (ofHelully styled negus negusti, king 
of kings), born at 8hoa 18th Aug., 1844, died at 
Addis Almba 12th Dec., 1018. The son of tlie 
Crown Prini'e of Shoa, he claimed King Solomon 
and the Queen of Shelm as his ancestors, lie 
established himself as King of Shoa in 1805, and 
ultimately became King of Abyssinia. In 1885 
Italy threatened his Independence, and in cxmsc- 
quence of the Treaty of Ucciali in 1880 claimed 
a protectorate over Abyssinia. Menelik pro¬ 
tested In 1808, and in 1806, by the vktoiy of 
Adowa, he forced Italy to sign the peace of 
Aiidis Abalm. Italy received the colony of 
Eritrea, hut Abj'ssinian Independence was 
saved. 

Menha'den, an American salt-water fish 
(>t/5sa menhdden). It belongs to the herring 
fhiuily (ClupeldB), and abounds on the shores 
of New England. It yields quantitlca of oil, the 
waste being used os manure. U is also preserved 
in the same way as the sardine. 

Mettln (mC-nan), a town of Belglimi, piovinoe 
of West Flanders, on the L)*s, with monufiMitures 
of lace and cotton. The town was captured by 
the CSarnians in Oct., 1014, and recovoed by 
the Allies four years later (Ootn 1618)- Pop* 
2i,Q00. 

MonjpdHris is an Inflammation of the mem¬ 
branes of the brain or spinal cord^ doe to in- 
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fectlcin bjr (^nn«. Pour different types are 
iceognlcM^ and of these epidemic oerebro-tpinal 
meningitis is described under eerebro^spinal 
meningitis (q.v.). The remaining three are; 
(1) septic ineiiingtUs^ which ariMcs fmm infection 
of wounds of tlie cranium, or through the naaai 
passages, or more rarely through the blood* 
• syoara from a septic fbous in anoUier organ of 
t^ body. The earliest symptoms are headache 
and general prostration, fotlowed by IhverishncM, 
Vomiting and ctinsUpatlon are present at first, 
but later incontinence. The pulse is rapid, and 
the respirations arc Irregular (Icnowii as the 
cerebral type of breathing), white the mind Is 
early clouded; this is followed by oomplete un* 
oonsciousness. Marked retraction of the neck, 
convulsions, spasms, and squint are frequently 
present. Septic meningitis Is very fatal and 
recovery rare. (2) Serous inenini^tis, due to 
serous InflammatHm wiUUn the membranes, as 
a result of some septic focus outside the skull. 
The symptoms are similar to those of septic 
meningitis, but less severe, and Uiey may subside 
if the septic focus is located and removed, (8) 
Tuberculous meningitis arises firom Infertion of 
the membranes, due to tuberculous disease in 
a gland or bone. It Is most frequent in young 
children, and has a slow and insidious onset* 
The child is listless, complains of headache, and 
soon vomiting begins. After Mng drowsy for 
about two weeks the child gradually becomes 
comatose. The disease lasts from six to eight 
weeks, and is nearly a]wa>w ft&tal. 

Menlaperma'cem, an extensive natural order 
of pnlypetalous dicotyledons, consisting of 
twining, often scrambling and slender, shrubby 
plants, with alternate leaves without itlpiAirs. 
usid small greenish or white unisexual flowers. 
They are common in the tropical parts of Asia 
and America, and are usually bitter and tonic 
plants, the seeds of some of them having nar¬ 
cotic properties. One species yields cocciiliis 
indicus. * 

Menno, Simons, the fbiindcr of the sect known 
as the Mennonitci, was bora in FHcalond UOO, 
died 1501* lie was educated for the Church, and 
became a Roman Catholio priest; but about 
1580 be Joined the Anabaptists. He founded a 
sect of his own, and there are stlU a number of 
eongregatloiis In HoUand, ^Germany, and Russia 
who psss under the name of MennonItes. These 
do not believe in originid sin, and object to 
taking oaths, making war, or going to law. 
The Mennonites ore also found in the United 
States. See AnahaptiMlt^ 

Mooobnui'diua* See Seetwua* 
MeD'opomo, or Meaopo'nMi a tailed amphi¬ 
bian, the* bellhender* lMenop9maM!fiianUMi$)t 
peculiar lo the fresh waters of North America, 
whicdi seems to form a oonneeUng liidc between 


the perennibmnehiate amphibians and the 
salamander. The Giant Salamander (Oyplo- 
hra$ithti9japimicwt) of China and Japan to olo^y 
related. 

Menstruation, or Menaea, the fierlodlcal 
discharge of bkHMl-sUlneil material from the 
generative organs of the human or Simian fe¬ 
male. As an ovum ri|>pns, the mueoiu membrane 
lining the womb grows rapidly to provide a 
fresh bed of new cells in which the ovum, if it 
becomes fertllisnl, cun lieoome Imidanted, If 
the oMjm is not fertilised, the oveigrown mucous 
iiiemhranc is sIuhI togclher with a certain 
amount of blmal that esr*apcs from the severed 
blood vessels. The period at which menstruation 
l>egtnM is usually between the fourteenth and 
sixteenth year; It reeiirs at monthly intervals, 
lasting for four to six days, and thiu continues 
until front the forly-flflh to the flftleih year; 
the discharge at em'h period Is from fl ti> 8 os. 
All th<‘«e conditions, however, vary with each 
individual. A dfsconi Inimiiee of this iltsehnrge Is 
one of the first signs of eonteptlon, and the cessa¬ 
tion usually contifiues during the |KTiod of preg¬ 
nancy and lactation. 

Menaurntion, the branch of mathematira 
which deals with the inensurement of lengths, 
areas, and volumes. The following are (he mi^re 
important formuhe. Area<»f triangle | boM^ X 
height; or ■--' V|s(s - *. )(* *)(• " where 

o, 6, c arc the sides, nii.l »!(« + b r); or -wi 
sInA. Area of parallelogram vh* base X 
height be slnA. Area of trapezium ^ 4 sum 
of parallel sides X perpendieiilnr dlsLnneo be¬ 
tween them. Circle (q.v.): elnmmfcrenoe 2xr; 
area « ttt*; area <»f swlor wliere 0 

angle of sector, r - -• radius. An»a of ellipse ■*? uob, 
where a, h are the st*nii-uxcs. ryllndcr or prisnv 
volume area of base X height; siirfiu<e 
l>erimcter of Imisc X height 4 - iircti of ends. Cone 
or pyramid: vobtinc { urea of hose x height; 
eurvcfl surface of cone } jM*rlineter of base x 
slant side, Sphere: volume Jwr*; siiHWx! »• 
4ffr*: surface of any r^erne 2,nr X height 
of zone; volume of zone l>etwccn a great circle 
and a parallel small circle »«<> x(r^ — Jx*), 
where z height of zone* The general prob¬ 
lem of flnding hmgths, areas, and volumes 
belongs to the Integral calculus (see Co/eu/us), 
For a very useflil approximate method, see 
Simpmn'H Rutk, For mechanical methods, see 
Ptanimeter. 

Menthol {C„YImO)« peppermint camphor, a 
white crystalline sulMtance obtained from mint 
(genus Mentha), of which it smells strongly; used 
externally in casra of nervous headache. 

Mootoiui (Fr. a Riviera town and 

winter-resort, Alpes-HariUmes, France, on the 
Mediterranesn. The climate is eqnahle and very 
mild. In the neighbourhood tlierc are many 
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grovcff of ornnKCR and lemons. The town wom 
pureliniuHi hy Frunce from the Prince of Monaco 
in IHdl. iilxiiit IH.fKH). 

Menzalch, or Mcnzala, u lagoon of Kgypl 
extending from the Dutnietta branch of the Nile 
to the Suez I'uiiul, which traverscH iU euKtern 
Mide. It riiiifl parallel with the Mediterranean, 
from which it iit flcpiiruted by 11 narrow fuindspit 
pierced by three (>|x*riingN, and containing several 
villugcM and Port SuYd. U provides llsh and salt. 
Aren, ulmut 4.'»0 sq. miles. 

Mephlatoph'elea (older forms Mephlsto- 
phliuH, Mcphlstophilia), the name of 11 demon 
ill the old piipiH't-phiys, adopted and developed 
by Marlowe in Ins tragical history of Dr, FauMtu$; 
and more eKporiiilly by Goethe in the first part of 
Faust, where lie tiecomes the eultiircd personift- 
cation of evil rather than the Satan of popular 
belief. 

Mequlnez, or Mckn&s, a city of Moroeco, on 
the Atlaiitle Alo|>es of the Atlas range, in the 
Freneli zone of in(luene<*, and n military area of 
the Sheriilan army. There are vlnoyanls in 
Uie vicinity. Pop. (llilO). 87,247 (2202 Kuro- 
iwiins). 

Mercantile Law, in Kngland, the law regu* 
luting dt'aliiigs between merehants, be. tx>in- 
mercial hiw (Lat. mer,r, merehaiidiKc). It is 
built lip in greater part of the customs and usages 
of tradt*rs (the law inerehunt), lind includes the 
law of negotiable instruments, the sale of goods, 
partnership, agency (brokers, factors, wart'hotise- 
nien, ami olhi'm), carriage (eiiarter«parties, bills 
of hiding, itisuriiiu*e, putentN, trade-marks, 
Arc. Any (Mistom which is against eomriiondal 
morality is not binding and cannot lie founded 
on. 

Mercantile Marine. The British merchant 
Ncrviee hud its origin in llic fleet built by King 
Alfred to protect hhigland from the ravages of 
Danish pirates. lie copied but improved on the 
DnniNh 8hi)>s, and at first niann^ his vessels 
w'lth sea-rovers of Frisia: but ultimately his own 
Knglishmeii leurucil the art of seamanship, and, 
having become proficient navigators by necessity, 
th(‘y saw no n^asoii why they should not eon- 
1 iniie to lie seamen wlien that ncectsHy hod been 
riMiioved. In this manner the mercantile marine 
wuM founded, aial with it the nntlonfs prosperity, 
of which British supremacy at sea is still tlie 
basis. 

The following table gives the losses of the 
Allies from enemy action during the European 
War, lOU-H. 


Britain 
Francs 
Italy.. 

I iTMin 
initrd 


3107 vcsacli, 7,638,030 tons. 
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698345 

»» 
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•» 

30 

»• 

130,170 

•1 

84 

*« 

34l*51S 
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On noth June, 1921, there were.llj^ vessels 


over 100 tons showing the British flag, including 
10,824 steam-vessels of 21,586,600 Ions, and 
1109 sail-vessels of 482,102 tons. The world’s 
tfitttl on the same date showed steam-vessels, 
58,840, 825 tons, and sail-vessels, 8,128,828 tons. 
In 1914 there were 295,652 seamen employed in 
British shifis, including llshing-craft, but ex¬ 
clusive of river and inland navigation vesse^. 
212,640 of the total were British, 81,390 jrcre 
Euroi^can foreigners, and 51,610 were Lascars 
and Asiatics. Among Kuropeqp foreigners em¬ 
ployed were: Germans, 8000; Swedes, 8600; 
Norwegians, 2150; Russians, 2000. 51ueh infor¬ 
mation regarding ofllecrs, men, and tonnage will 
be found under Shipping, 

Merca'tor, Gerard, mathematician and geo¬ 
grapher, born at Rupcimonde, in Flanders, 1512, 
died 1594. He studied at Ixiuvatn; became a 
lecturer on geography and astronomy; entered 
the service of Ghorlcs V, for whose use he nuule 
a celestial and a terrestrial globe; and in 1552 
retired to Duisburg, on being upfKiinted oosmo- 
grupher to the Duke of Julicrs (1559). lie is the 
author of a method of projection called by his 
name, the principUw of which were applied prac¬ 
tically by Edward Wright in 1.599. He is also 
the author of TaIwUt GeograptJew (C'olognc, 
1578). 

Mercator's Projection. See Afaps. 

Merchandise Marks Act, passed in 1887, 
provides that all goods of foreign manufaottire 
liearing any name or trade-mark of any manu¬ 
facturer, denier, or tn^cr in the United Kingdom 
(unless such goods are accompanied by a definite 
declaration of the country fn which they were 
produced) arc prohibited under penalties from 
l>cing imported into the United Kingdom; while 
under lui amending Act of 1911 the importer of 
such goods may be required to produce any 
dooiunents in his possession relating thereto, 
and to furnish the names and addresses of the 
consignor and consignee, and such infonnation 
may 1^ communicated to the person whose name 
or trade-mark has been infringed. All such goods 
arc forfeitable. Under the Act, one who falsely 
represents that he is the maker of goods for the 
king, the royal family, or Government is liable 
in a penally of 820. It fs also an offence to forge 
any trade-mark, to apply to goods any false trade 
description or any nmrk so nearly resembliog 
a trade-mark as to be calculated to deceive, to 
sell or expose for sale any goods with such a 
trade-mark or trade description, and to make, 
possess, or dispose of any die, Ac., for the pur¬ 
pose of forging a trade-nuulc. 

Mercbont Shipping Acta* See Shipping. 

Mercia, the largest of the An^o-Simn 
kingdoms, comprehended all the middle counties 
of Engfankl. and was founded by Okla In 585. 
fn 827 it was eonqueicd by Egtii^ who united 
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th« different kingdoms oC England into one. 
After ihi^Ume it was repeatedly overrun by the 
Danes. See England^ 

Mercury, in mythology, the name of a Roman 
god, idenUfled in later times with the Greek 
Hemi£s. As representing lienn£s he was re- 
^ garded as the son of Jupiter and Main, and was 
iMked upon as the god of eloquence, of com* 
idmsr, and of robbers. He was also the messenger, 
herald, and ambassador of Jupiter. As a Itoman 
god he was mersly the patron of commerce and 
gain. 

Mercury, in astronomy, the planet nearest 
the sun. It moves round the sun in 87*060:i of 
our mean solar days, at a mean distance of 
85,080,000 miles; iU cecentrieity of orbit is 
0'2058IH; the iiielinatioii of its orbit to the 
ecliptic is r'U'S"; its diameter is uliout 8000 miles. 
The fK'riotl of its axial rotation is uncertain, but 
is l>elicved by many astronoiiicra to be the same 
us that of iU revolution round Uie sun. Tito 
volume 18 iilxuit that of the cniih; the density 
aliout I less tlmii tlie earth's. Mercury is most 
coitveiijeiilly placed for observation by the 
naked eye when lui evening star in spring 
nr whiui n morning star in autumn. Transits 
of the planet across the sun's disc arc not 
infrcf|uent. They etui occur only near 7th 
May or tuh Nov., on acjxiunt of the position 
of the nodes of the orbit. 

Mercury, called also quicksilver, symbol Hg, 
atomic weight 200*6 (see /xo/oprs), a metal whose 
8|9ecinc gravity is greater than that of any other 
inctol, except the platinum metals, gold, and 
tungsten, being 18*56, or thJrtoen and a half 
times as heavy us water. It is the only metal 
which is Ikiuid at common temperatures. It 
fteeMs at —88*8° C., and boils at 850*7" C. 
When heated in the presence of air it is gradually 
converted into a red oxide.' Mercury is used 
in barometers to ascertain the picssure of the 
atmosphere, and in Ihennotnetera used to 
determine tempcruturc, for which purpose it 
is well adapted by Its ex^mnsibility and the 
extensive range between its freezing- and 
boiling-point. Preparations of this metal are 
among the most powerful poisons, and are ex¬ 
tensively used 08 medicines. The preparation 
called <^mel or mercurous chloride (HgCl) is 
a most efflcackniB deobitruent. Another valuable 
preparation is oorrosive sublihiate or mercuric 
chloride (HgClf). Mcteuiy combines with or 
dissolves othoj* metals, e.g, gold, silver, tin, 
fonnlng amalgams; a^ these metals should 
therefore not be brought into contact with It. 
Anudgams are, however, largely used In certain 
industries, and especially by deotlsU for stopping 
teeth. Merely is diiefly found in the state of 
sulphide, dnhabflcr (HgS), but it is also found 
native. The chief mina are in Spain, Italy, 


California, Mexico, and Peru, The metal la 
readily extracted from its ores by simply masting 
them in suitable ftirnaccs. During this roasting 
operation the sulphur is elimiiuited as sulphur 
dioxide gas, and tlie metallic mercury, being at 
a temperature aboxT its boiling-point, to dtotilled 
off and passes forward witli the ftirnaoe gases, 
from w*hich it is condensed and coUocted by 
pluming through suitable coolers. This process, 
or a iiuKUBcatinii of it, has been In use at tlie 
great Almudcn mines in Spain for hundreds of 
years. 

Meredith, Geoigc, Hrittoh novelist ami poet, 
was born 12th Keb., 1H28, and died 18th May, 
1000. His father, a naval ouUltter at Portsmouth, 
WHS of Wrki}i extraction, and his mother had 
a strain of Irish bloml hi her, Meredith went os 
a day Ixiy to St. Paul's C'hun*h school, Southsea, 
ami at the age of flfleen he was sent to the Mora¬ 
vian school at Neuwicfl, lui the lUilne, where 
he reinaiiu*tl nearly two yean*. On lito return 
he was urllelixl to a solicitor, and iiiodc many 
friends among literary ikh>|)U*. Among them was 
Ttioiuus love lVuc‘(H*k (((.v.), wliost* widowi^l 
daughter, Mrs. NIeolls, Meredltli married in 1840, 
He then ahandoned law, and turned to Journalmm 
and literature for a livi'lilKXKi, lie wrote for The 
ifmeich Journal, (htce a Week, and The Moihnfg 
Poet His first publislt'^l volume, Poenui, ap¬ 
peared ill 1851. Him HS a novcltot lH‘gaii 

with The Ehiwing of ithugpai (1856), Uis ilrst 
nnirriiigc was a failure; his wife left him in 1858, 
and died in 1801. in 1804 he married Miirlc 
Vullianiy, with whom he had twenty-one years 
of happy married life. In 1862 he Imtuiiic literary 
iidviiMr to Messrs. Chapman A Hull, and 
eontinuod Ids coniii?ction with that publtohlng 
house fur more than thirty years. Krnvhon and 
Ea$t Vynne were among tlie books upon whh^b 
he re|mrt4Ml adversely. During the Austro- 
Ituliari War of 1866 he acted as siieeiut corre- 
s|K)micnt for The Aforntng Poat, There to little 
to record In the IncidentJi of his life, apart from 
the ap{x:ttmiico of Ids novels. In 180*5 he took 
up hto residence at Flint Cottage, Box IlitI, and 
remained there until hto death. 

The Shooing of Siwgpai (1856) and Farina 
(1857) were Meredith's two earliest novels. 
The funner, which to deeideilly tiic more sue- 
ecssftil, to bW*d upon The Arabian NighU, and 
the latter, which to a legend of Cologne, upon tbo 
inedbeval and romantic tale. Both these books 
contain a strong burlesque clement; the latter 
was somewhat influenced by Meredith's father- 
in-law, Peacock. The Ordeal of iHehard Fevertl 
(1850) and Evan ilarringUm both contained 
richly fanHcat scenes in their original form. They 
were ruthlessly revtood (and not improved) for 
later editions in 1878 and 1887. The re^dsioa 
made Evan Ilarrittgfm, which wus on occeUent 
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fum centring nmnci some thinly dingutsed 
of the itovelist’s own family, a some¬ 
what ilNpro(>urttoned eoiucdy. JSmiiia in JCng- 
loftd (1864), afterwards re-ehristencd Simdra 
Heltoni, and its sequel yUiana (1867) arc 
written III his best nioiincT, but were not well 
received* Wioda Fleming (1865), a powerful 
story, dculb with the ycoumii eluss. The Ad- 
venturce of Harry Hichmond (1871) is a brilliant 
tirst-iH'ivoii roniuriec; Beauchamp'$ Career (1874) 
was Us author's favourite iiiiiuiig all Uic novels. 
7Vie Kgoiet (1870) is by many eonsidcrcMl Mere¬ 
dith's masterpiece; he certainly wrote it pritnariiy 
to please himself, and it therefore contains the 
quintessence of his philosophy of life. The Tragic 
ComediaM (1880) Is ti much less elaborate novel 
foumicii cm fact. Diana of the Croeawaya (1885) 
WHS the llrst of his novels to 1m: widely read by 
the gc*neral public. Us |M)pularity was largely 
due to tlu* hiet tliut Its heroine was iiuMlelled 
ii|Nm Cuniline Sheridan, tlie lion. Mrs. Norton, 
and its central ineldcnl was biuted upon a wide¬ 
spread but erroneous story that Mrs. Norton hud 
iM'truyed a ('abiiiet secret to The Timea, One of 
Onr Contfocrora (1801) is one of the nuntt olucurc 
of the series, and was eulted liy iU author a 
strong d<»Ne of iiiy most indigt'sUble production *’• 
f.nrd Ornwnt and hia AmitUa (1804) and The 
Amazing Marriage (1805) were tlie lost of hia 
novels. Cell and Saxony an unnnished early novel. 
Was fMHithiiinouKly published in 1010. 

Almut MercKlith's position os a novelist there 
can Ih: no two opinions. He stands in the fremt 
rank, with erne or two others. Yet he has never 
been widely )>opular, but rcuniiins the favourite 
of * an luuiouruhle minority \ His enemies have 
vimrged him with faiitiisUc foppery of expression, 
with shiuii profundity, and with having an 
omciilar air of sui)crtorily. His novels arc 
certainly not always easy rending, but their 
dillKnilty hiu bcim niueh exaggerated. Some of 
his oijscurity was due to Uic spirit of inischier. 
When he ciioac, he oould write crisply and 
clearly. Ho is not liked by tlioso who read novels 
merely fetr the plot. It Is in cliaractcr-dniwlng, 
c'N|HriaUy in |>oriraylng women, and in describing 
tlie manifold variety of nature that he excels. 
He is the most iiilolicctual of tlie Victorians. 
Much light is thrown on his theory of ait by his 
Eaeay on Comedy and Ike Uaes qf the Comic 
Spirit^ which was a lettiue delivered at the 
I«oncUm Institution, 1st Feb., 1877. There he 
dwells CHI the umw of the Couiic Spirit, whieli 
arouses thmgrhtfiil laughtt^r, prevents us Drom 
taking oumclves too serknudy, and destroys Ute 
bugbear of scntiinentalimn. 

As a |MM:t Meredith does not rank so high, 
though Love in the Kolfcy, ilfodmi Leiiif,'and 
some of his shorter poems are hauutlqg and 
melodious, in spite of their ocesvioua) obscurity. 


During the last years of his life Meredith was 
generally rccogiih^ as the most f>roBuneut 
nmn-oMcttcrs In England. He was chosen to 
succeed Tennyson as president of the Authors* 
.Society; he held the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of Literature; and be was given the 
Order of Merit in 1005,— Biuliogbaphy: R. Le 
Oallienne, George Meredith! eome Characteriaiior; ' 
G. M. Trevelyan, The PoeBy and PkQoaop^ ej 
George AferedilA; J, Moltett, Gem^-Mexeditk: a 
iVimer to the Movela; C. Rhotiades, George 
Meredith: hia L\fe, Geniust and Teaching (trans¬ 
lated by A. Price); S. M. Ellis, George Mere- 
dith: hia Life and Frienda in BekUion to hia 
Hork. 

Mergan'oer, a genus of aquatic, birds be¬ 
longing to the duck family. The rt^-breasted 
iiicrgouscr (Mergua aerrator) and the goosander 
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(M, merganaer) are the commonest British 
species, which range from the Bermudas to 
China and Japan. The smew (5f. aibeUua) Is 
native to the northern part of the Old Worid, 
wintering in Britain, the Mediterranean, Northern 
India, China, and Japan, There are two North 
Amcrioan si>ecics, M, 'amerieanua and the hooded 
merganser (Lophodyiea atcuUaiua), Mergansers 
inhabit lakes and ^ sca-ooast, migrate south¬ 
ward in winter, iay fhmi eight to ftmrtocn eggs, 
and are gregarious In habit. • 

M4sl^ (aneieat Ai^oata Emerita), a 
dilapidated dty of Bad^Joa, Spain, on Uw 
Guadiana, Pkninded by the Romans (U8 ax.), 
Augusta Emerita became oapHsI of 
It Ml to the Moots under MUsa (718), and was 
retaken by Alfonso IX of Leon In 2888. Hie 
Roman remains (Ibnim, bridge built by Tnd^af 
amphlUieatie, oimis, a^ aqueduct) ate outeide 
the modem town, and are the moat Inmofftaat 
in Spain. 

MMdni capltel city of Yueataa, Msadoo,' 88 
miles Inland Item Mie port of Pn^sso^ on Uia 
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Mexican (Sulf, with which it te conncotnl by 
railway. wu fouiitled in 1M3; the cathedral 
dates from ISM. I*op. 02,450. 

M4fida, a state of Vemwuela, created In 1001* 
Area, 4000 sq. miles; pop. (lOlO), 117,143. The 
state capital Is M4iida (founded 1550), on the 
^ Chama. It is the seat of the Univenity of Los 
Andes. Pop. 13,400. 

* Meriden I a town of Connectiout, United 
States, in New Uaven county. Silver-ware, glass, 
and fire-arms aM among its raanulhctures. Pop. 
(1980), 84,764. 

Meridian, a line imagined as described upon 
the earth's surface so as to pass through a given 
place and the two poles. It is thrrefhre one-half 
of a great circle, if we assume that the earth is 
spherical. Tlie plane of a meridian will evidently 
pass througli the earth's axis, and be perpendiou- 
Jar to the ei|Uutor. This plane, extended outu’ards 
from thtt earth, will intersect the imaginary 
celestial sphere which astronomc-m picture as 
surrouiKling the earth, the intersoction con¬ 
stituting the eclcstiul meridian. The oelestial 
meridian of a place thus passes through the 
xeniUi of the place, and the north and aouth 
points of the horizon. li^ch star, as well as the 
sun, crosses the meridian twice daily, though, 
exoept For the ci>cufn;>olar stars, one transit 
occurs berkeath the horizon. We say that the 
body crosses the meridian. At the moment of 
upper transit it is eiUier due south or due nortlk, 
luilcss exactly overhead. In reality, of course, 
it is the niifving plane ,of the meridian that 
crosses the sun's or star's disc*, being carried 
round by Uie earth's mtatioii. The name meridian 
is derived from I>utin rnttUlieenuM (from macfiiw, 
middle, and dies, day), because the sun's crossio^i 
^be meridian marks midday. All places situated 
on the same merklian tiave the same local 
time, and midday at the 'same instant, but 
the times of sunrise and sunset, and conse¬ 
quently the lengths of the day, dilTcr with the 
latitudes of the places, exoept at the* vernal 
and autunifuU equlnoxA. See Day; Laiiiudc; 
LimgUudt, 

Maiidlflll Circto* See TVoasil Circle, 

Mfirtinfio (mA-ri-mfi), Prosper, French fioet 
and prose writer, bora Sfitb Sept., 1808, died 
88rd Sept., 1870. He studied law and passed 
advocate; but emptoyed hhuelf more with 
Uterature, and first came phmdnently forward 
in 1625 wKh eight eomediro profoaedly trans¬ 
lated torn the Spanish of ' Clara Cazul *. He 
contributed to the Kevue de Paris and the Beoue 
des i)eU9 Mowks; beesune ini^ector of historical 
monomenu, in which capacity be travdlod 
thsough France, and wrote several arelueolo||ieal 
woiIqi# He oonUmied to publMi roauuitfc take, 
each as jUvdae Guiikt^ Ctmnm, Colomte, Mako 
Pakme, *C4 «aa a Senator in 1653, and 


grand oflioer of the Legion of Honour in 1866. 
Among his writings arc: 77k Ilkkry qf Don 
Pedro I CasfOe (164A), Poeiry qf Modem 
Greece (1855), Lettres 4 uns Inconnue (1676)% and 
Troiiek in various parts qf iiyand 0 .’-"Cf. G* 
Saintsbury, IPri/ings cf Prosper MdrhndB* 
Merino (mc-rt'nO) is a short Ane«it^^ 
wool, very rank and wavy, and derives its iuune« 
from a type of Spanish slieep. Very fine wools 
from other oountries often reodve the same namSf 
which always indicates a wool of very good 
quality, and from which high counts (very thin 
yarns) oan be spun. Botany wool, the original 
of which came from Australia, and was shipped 
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from Botany Bay, is of the same quality. The 
t<*rin merino Is also applied to hlgh-griMle fabrics 
mode from merino or Botany yarns. Kreiioh 
merinos, for example, were at one time largely 
made from such fine wools, woven with iwiU 
weave, dyed In all shades, and used extensively 
for laiUcs' drcHses. The cliluf British seat for 
tlicse goods is Bradfiird, Yorkshire, but they 
are alstk made In several other districts in the 
United Kingdom. 

Merioneth, or Merionethshire, a maritime 
county of North Wales, served by the Great 
Western, Cambrian, and l^idim k North 
Western Railways. The coast-line is broken and 
rugged; the surCsoe of the county iiioutitalnous 
(Aran Mawddwy, 2970 feet; Coder Idris. 2927 
feet); the chief rivers the Uee, the Alawddaoh, 
the Dovey; and tike largest lake Tegfd or Bala 
Lake (largest in Wales), Hlate, IlmesUnm, and 
manganese are wnriied. The soil Is for the most 
part pof>r, oats being the chief grain crop; 
cattle, slieep, and small hardy fKinles are reared. 
AletioncUt returns one member to Parliament, 
Chief town, I Vkigclly. Area, 422,672 aenn; pop. 
(1921), 45,450. 

Meriatam, a group, layer, or mass of cells 
capable of continued divl^otu Tbs principal 
types ares (1) primary merlstcms^ such as ibe 
of ciubryoalc ceUs forming the apex 
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(* growinff>(Kiitit *) of root and shoot in seed* 
plants; these produce all the cells that suImc- 
queiitly hy growth and differentiation f^lvc rise 
to the various ‘permanent* tisHues; (2) 
ocuondary mcristcnui, such as the cambium and 
phellogm (q.v.). 

Meric d*Aublttni (mcrl dO-ben-yft), Jean 
Ilcnri, historian amt theologian, bom at Geneva 
1704, died 1872. His t^lucatioii, commenced at 
Geneva, was eoniplet(*d at Dcriin. He boeaine 
pastor at llariihurg to a French congregation, 
and rertiov<Hl aru*rwartU to llriiHsels. Returning 
to his iiutlvu city in IHOO, he became professor 
of Church history in the theological school 
founded by the Genevan Kvnngcllcai Society. 
Residiis his well-known History of the Uefor~ 
tnatifm in the Wh Cmtury (18;i&-63), he pub- 
lisht'd a siippleincntary history to the time of 
Calvin (Furis, 1H02-H); The JProtertor (Crom¬ 
well), 18^17; and tlic ItecoUections of a Swiss 
Minister, 

Merlin, a legciidiu^y Welsh prophet and 
iiiagieiiin, who is wihl to have lived in tlic hfth 
century, lie is said to have lieen the offspring 
of a deiiioti and a Welsh iirinetrss, ami bceunie 
adviMfr to the English kings VortigiTn, Am- 
brosius, rthcr|»eiidragoii, and Arthur. There 
was also a prophet eoimected with the luieient 
kingdom of Strathclyde called Merlin the Wild, 
or Mertinus Catethnius, who is said to have Uvc<l 
in the sixlli century. His prophecies, containing 
also those ascribed to the Welsh Merlin, were 
published ut Kdiiilnirgh in 1(115. 

Merlin, or Stone Falcon (.ItWon regutus), the 
smallest of the Ilritish falcoiis, bedng only about 
the sise of a hlaekblrd, hut very Iwld. It was 
formerly used in hawking quails, |wrtridge«, 
larks, ami such small game, and is even yt?t 
uccnsiotmlly tnihieil. it is of a bhiish-ash colour 
above, reddish-yenow on the breast and belly, 
with longitudinal dark spevts; the throat of the 
adult male is white. It builds its nest on the 
ground. 

Mermaid's Purse, a name given to the 
horny cgg-ciise of the skate, spotted dog-fish 
(q.v.), Ac., which is often tlirown up on the 
short'. 

Mer'og, u city and state of ancient Kihiopia, 
in the north-easiem |)art of Africa, qprresponding 
mainly with the district betweea the Nile and 
Atbura, north of Abyssinia. Mero£ was the 
centre of the caravan trade between Ethiopia, 
Eg>'pt, Anibia, Northern and India. 

There are pyr.*tiBiidH at the site of ancient Mero£, 
and a small town of stmic name on the Nile, 

Merostomata, a group of arthropods^ repre¬ 
sented hy the living king-crab, the extinct 
members of which arc important in the fhuna 
of late Silurian, atul especially of Devonian 
times. The divisioa Kurypterkla includes forms 


up to 0 feet long, and their remiUna arc well 
known in the Scottish Old Red Sandstone. 

Merovingians, the first dynasty of Frankish 
kings which ruled In the northern part of Gaul 
from 496 to 7S2, when they were supplanted by 
tlic CarlovJnglans. They derived their name 
from Merwig or Mcrowlg (Merovanis), the grand¬ 
father of Clovis. m 

Merrimac, a river of the United Stgta 
flowing through New Hampshire and Massa¬ 
chusetts. The immense water-power furnished 
hy its falls has created the towns of Lowell and 
Lawrence in Massachusetts, and of Nashua and 
Manchester in New Hampshire. 

Merseburg (incr's^-burh), a town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Soule. It is walled, hag a seven¬ 
teenth - century castle used os Government 
odU'C's, and a eutlicdral doting from the eleventh 
century. Pop, 21,000. 

Mersey, a river and coinincrcial highway of 
Knglaitd, has its origin in llcrbysbirc hy the 
junction of the Goyt and Ethemw; nveives os 
uHlueiits the Tunic, Irwcll, Ihillin, and Weaver; 
expands into uii estuary 18 miles from its mouth 
at Rumxirn; entire length, 70 miles. The Man¬ 
chester Ship filial is entci^ at Kostham on the 
Mersey estuary. 

Mertbyr-TydvU, or Tydfil, a parUomcritary 
borough of South Wales, county of Glamorgan, 
on the Taff. The town owes its prosperity to its 
situation near the centre of the coal- and mineral- 
Held of South Wales. Pop. (1021), 80,161. 

Merton College, Pxfoid, first founded at 
Maldon, in Surrey, in 1204 by Walter de Merton, 
Bisliop of Rochester and Lord High ('huncdlor 
of England, was removed to Oxford before 1274. 

Meru, a mountain of Tanganyika Tcrritor>', 
Africa, west of Kilimanjaro. Altit.idc, 14,03i> 
feet. 


Merv (ancient Antlochia Margiana), a 
town of Asiatic Russia, in tlic Transcaspian 
pn>vincc, and in an extensive oasis producing 
wheat, barley, rlc'c, cotton, and mdons. Merv 
stands on the Muighal, and is on the Trans¬ 
caspian Railway, on the road to Herat. Carpets, 
silks, and silver-ware are manufiictured. Merv 
is mentioned in the ZendaoeHOf was refounded 
hy Alexander the Great, and was successively 
in Arab, Scljuk, Turk, and Mongol hands before 
occupation by Uie Russians in 1883. Pop. about 
100,000. 


Meshed, a town of Persia, capital of the 
province of Khoraasan and a sacred city of Shiah 
Mohommedanism, containing the tomb of Imftm 
Ruaa, oon of AU and grandson of Mahomet. 
Swor^, velvets, silks, cottons, and jewellery 
are manufectur^, but Meshed owes its pros- 
pci^^ to the annual influx of about 100,000 
pilgmia^ ^9bp. idKmt 00,000. During the Euro¬ 
pean War Meshed was occupied hy the BriUsb 
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(1018) |4> Kuord the Transcaspian Railway from 
bnaticat Alshevikl. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton» German ph>’sician, 
frmndcr of the doctrine of mesmerism or animal 
magnetism, was bom in 1733, died in 1813, Itc 
professed to cure dlseasca by stroking with 
magnets, but about 1776 he renouiu*cd their 
*Ufir, mud declared that his operations were 
oond^oted solely by means of Uie magnetism 
peculiar to animal bodies, lie went to Paris In 
1778, where he thieved considerable success 
and fame and made many converts to his views, 
but was rcgnrdiHl by the medical faculty us a 
charlatan. The Government at length appointed 
a committee of physicinns and members of the 
Academy pf Sciences to investigate his pre¬ 
tensions. The report was unfavourable, and the 
system fell inti> disrepute, Mesiner retired to 
Swabia, where he died. 

Meomerlam. Sec fii/pnothtn. 

Mesne (mfn). In law, middle or intcr\'cning; 
os, u mvsHf kml, that is, a lord who holds land 
of a siijKTior but grunts a pari of it to Another 
|K'n»oii. Ill this case he is a Unani to the su)>crk>r» 
but hrd or su|M!rior to tlic second grantee. 
Mesne pniHts arc the rents and prollta of land 
aecrucil white the laiul is in the |>uHscssion of an 
oei'Upicr not lawfully enlitlcd tliercto. The 
action lirought by the true owner to recover 
such protiu is known us an action of mesne 
pitdits. 

Mesophytea, plants adapted to grow under 
average condilions of watec-supply, such os the 
vegetation of meadows, olso most cuUivute<l 
crops of temperate countries. See iIygrophytc$; 
Xrrophi/*' 

Mesopou'mla. literally ‘ Uic land l>etwcen 
iHc n\ ers % i tmiiic given by the Greeks to the 
extensive rtgioii enclosed by the Tigris and 
Kuphrales, aneh^ntly assoeiated with the As¬ 
syrian and iinbylonian monarchies. Its Old 
Testament name is Aram Saharaitn (Grtt* xxiv, 
10), or Padan Aram» Mesotwtamia was formerly 
a part of the Turkish KmplW, and was coiii|NNicd 
as follows: 


; Vilayet. 

Area. 

Sq. Miiea. 

Population. 

Bagdad 

e e 

54,540 

000,WK) 

Basra • • 

• 0 

53,5^ 

600,000 

MosiU 

« • 

36,180 

500,000 

Mesopotamia 

• s 

143,950 

2 . 0 n 0 ,(KH) 


During the European War the country was 
conquered by Britisb troops, and was eree^ 
into an Independent state under Article TjA 
the Covenant of the League of Nation^ n 
mandate betng autborixod. By the Treaty of 


Sevres (10th Aug,» 3090) Turkey eonOrmed this 
agreement, acting as mandatory. On 

93rd Aug., 1081, Emir Kclsal, third son of the 
King of the Ilcjaa and ally of Britain in Meso* 
l>otamia, was proclaimed King of Irak and 
crowned at Bagdad. The prevailing religions 
of Mesopotamia arc Shiah and Sunnite Mahom- 
medanism, with some Jewish and Christian 
sects. Among industries agriculture, carried on 
by the help of Irrigation, Is important, wheat, 
barley, cotton, dates, and ground-nuts being 
produced. Some asphalt deposits are worked 
at Hit, on the Kuphrales. Oil, however. Is the 
chief product; iHarolcum wells are wo^ed at 
Mund^, near Bagdad, and at Gozara, near 
Mosfrl. luqwrta are mainly of cotton g«>ods and 
sugar; staple cxfiorts are grain and car|>cU. Tlic 
Bagdad Railway (Kuro|»CAn 4-foot *81-10011 
gauge) traverses the country, with n line between 
Bagdad oiul Samara and other ofTshoots.-^Uin* 
uouhachy; K. Hrvati, Thr Lmtd of the Two 
liivm; L. J. Kail, 7*Ae Inhatd Water Traneport 
in Aleitopotamia, 

Mesopotamia Commission, a Coinmltieo 
ap|M)int€Hl in Aug., 1016, to Inquire Into the 
llritisli t^mpaign in M(*ao|M)tainiA during the 
Kuro|>ciiri War, and the disaster of General 
Towimlietul In^yond Kul. The Coitiinissioti vtn) 
sisted ctf I,ord George Tlamltton (chalrmtui;. 
Lord Hugh ('ccU, Admiral Sir i'yprian Bridge, 
General Sir Neville L>(telton, Sir Ar(*hibald 
Wiltianiw>n, M.P., Mr. John lliKlge, M.l*., and 
(Vniiniaiuler Josiah We«lgw(KMl, M.P, The report 
of the Committee was published In June. 1017, 
strongly censured IwUi the India Oflfloc and the 
Indian Government, and made them rrsponsfbln 
for the ill-advised {xdicy and the defects of 
^'xecutioii which resulted in Townshend's «lls- 
usUtr. All the commissioners signed Uio Report, 
with the exception of Comiimnder Wedgwood, 
who made a separate report. Mr. Chamberlain 
nvigncfl the Seerctaryslifp of India, being suc¬ 
ceeded by the flight lion. Edwin Montagu (re¬ 
signed 0th March, 1029). 

MesosoTc (from Gr. mesos, middle, and aoip 
life), the term applied by geologists to the era 
and group of strutlgrapliieal systems between 
the Piilarosoif! and the Coinosoie. Tlie Mesoaolo 
group is coextensive with the Secondary fortiioi- 
tions, and includes the rocks of the Tritutsic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. 

Mesquite {ProadpUi gUtnduUfm), a small tree 
allicii to the at'aeia, common in Mexico, Texas,, 
and otlH*r }mru of western North America. It 
yields a giun not much inferior to gum arable; 
its ser-ds arc eaten, and a drink is prepared 
from tiie mudluge of its pods. Another spedcs 
(P. pabaiemM) has pods that are eaten the 
Indians, being rich In paocharine matter. They are 
of a twisted Ibrni, hence the name * screw *# 
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Mess* 11 word derived fironi the Lutio and 
Frenrh, unrJ iiieiuiiiig * those who take tlieir food 
at the Nuriie table \ At the present day the word 
is used almost exclusively in naval and military 
circles. On Ills Majesty's ships the prinelp^ 
oincers* mess is known us the * ward-room \ 
while that fur the junior ofneers Is the ^ gun¬ 
room *f in lioth coses the word * mess * being 
uuderstuod. In the army every regiment, 
battalion, or similar unit has its oinoors' mess 
and sergeants' riiiws, both conducted by a 
coinniittco of ofneers or iion-conmiissioned 
ofneers fur the ItenelU of the inem)K*rs, partly 
aoconling to ccrtnlii well - defined rules, and 
partly according to ancient custom and lui- 
written laws of the service. To a regimental 
ofllcer the mess, under which name is included 
all the rooiiM set apart for general use, sucli as 
the dining- or mess-room, the sitting- or ante¬ 
room, and the billiard-room, fUllUs the dual 
purfNises of a home and 11 club for us long us he 
remains In the n'gimcnt. All oHUhth of n unit 
are necessarily memlKsrs of the riicss, while the 
unmarried ollUTrs arc what is known as * dining 
members', i.€. they must live and cat and 
generally have their l>elng in the mess. Married 
olDct^rs use it more us u club. All, married or 
single, pay a certain fixed monthly subscription 
towunls the upkeep of the mess, while the 
* dining nieinbenf' pay in addition a daily sum 
for tlieir food or * iiHwsing *. The mess dinner 
is a purude for ull * dining members and anyone 
wishing to bt* ulNicnt on a given occusiun is 
expe(*t^ to obtain iKTiiiission as from a pu*ude. 
In practice this is <ione by iiierely writing one's 
name in a Ixiok kept for the purpose. This 
oustom of treating the mess dinner os a parade 
is said to have originaUxl— -us did messes them- 
selves'-ill 1745, when the Young Pretender was 
aiitive in Scotland. In those days there were 
many Jacobite sympaUiufscrs in the English 
Huyiil army, uiid, It being the eusioni for oincers 
to feed 08 and when they liked, there was little 
to prevent su^di sympatldzers from atiending 
treasonable meetings under cover of darkness. 
The order consc<|uently went forth that for 
Uic friture all ofllcers of a regiment would dine 
together and in uniform, the underlying idea 
being no doubt that, in ihoaewdays of Imrd 
drinking, the conviviality inseparable from such 
a form of (Hunniunal dinner would keep the 
treasonably bwlim'd ones oeoitpied till they were 
too sleepy to Uiink of anytlijiig else but getting 
to lied. FVoni these hol-bkHHted three-bottle 
days descend also some of tlie unwritten laws 
of tt present-day mess, the rule against 
drawing a swoni in a mess or that prohibiting 
ilie mention of a lady's name. The' neoesslfy for 
these rules can easily b« seen when one remm* 
ben tint duels took pisos wjth jconsidcvable 


frequency, and often on the very flimsiest pre¬ 
texts, os late os the 'forties of the lost century* 

In oU ofllcen* messes the king's health is 
drunk usually omw a week, all oflloen standing. 
The usual procedure is that the president risn 
and proposes the toast in the words * Mr. Vioo-^ 
The King ’« The vicse-president replies * Gentle¬ 
men—The King *. The band plays a part 
the whole of the National Anthem, after jvfakdi 
all ofllcers repeat the words *The King* and 
drink. The late King Edward, In conformity with 
the spirit of the times, issued an order that the 
sovereign*! health might, according to the taste 
of the individual, be drunk in water. In the 
navy the loyal toast is drunk sitting, for obvious 
reasons. 

Messenla, a department of modern Greece. 
Pop., about 219,000. In ancient Greece Messenia 
was a country located in the southern part of 
the Peloponnesus, Its capital was Messene. 
Messenia struggled long hi defence of her liberty 
against the Lacedicmonians, with whom she 
waged three won between 749 - 724 ii.c., 
082^08 B.C., and 404-439 B.C. 

Mcoal'mh (Gr. form, Mesaiaa; Hcb, Mcahiaeh)^ 
corresponding to tlie Greek ChrisiOB of tlic New 
Testament, that is, * anointed *, has in the Old 
Testament several applications, as to the whole 
Jewish people, to the priests, to the kings (* the 
lord's Anointed'), and even to Gentile kings, 
us iiersons who had been anointed with holy 
oil. The designation, hovrever, owes Us special 
importanct* to Uic application of it in the pro¬ 
phetic books of the Old Testament to an ideal 
holy king and deliverer whose advent they 
foretold. The whole of the prophetic pictures 
agreed in placing Jehovah in tho central place 
of the desired kini^lp. These proplieclcs, whith 
arc called the Messianic prophecies, had at the 
time of our Lord come to be applied by the 
Jews to a temporal king who should free them 
from foreign oiqiresslon. They are affirmed bv 
Jesus Christ and Uis apostles to apply to and 
be fuJAIlcd in Him; knd this is the belief of the 
Christian Church, by which Uc is colled *The 
Messiah*. The rationalistic school of theo¬ 
logians assert that Jesus laid claim to the 
dignity either to meet the preconceptions of His 
countrymen, or because He felt that the truth 
which He taught was the real kingdom never to 
be destroyed which the God of Heaven wot to 
set up.—BiauDOBArny: M. Veriies, HiHoirB 
dr$ meaatamiqura; \V. V« Stanton, 7%e 

Jttciah and the Ckrtslum Ateaaiahi J. Drummod, 
Tkc aiesdak Mcaaiak, 

MoMiim, a maritime province ttf SIcUy, 
traversed by nountain ranges (Monte Soil, OOM 
UU falling east and north to the sea; loUways 
to the coast-line. Copper, sulphiir, 
flax, com, fruU, oiis, and wine ore piodiioeiL 
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Messina is the capital. Area, 1234 sq. miles; 
pop. csUnHitcci at SOO,OOCI. 

Messina (ancient (ir. Zoiicir; Rom. A/enoita), 
a seaport city of Skniy, capital of the pro\ittce of 
Messina, on the Strait of Messina. The harbour Is 
celebrated. Messina was destroyed by earthquake 
^ on 28th Dec., 1908, when 70,000 people periidied. 
Oranges, liquorioe, pumice-stone, wine, and oils 
afte exported. Pop. estimated at 150,000 (com¬ 
mune). 

Messina, Staalt of, the channel separating 
Italy from Sicily, and connecting the Tyrrhenian 
wiUi the Ionian Sea; length, 2() miles; breadth, 
from 2 to 14-15 miles. It Is deep and the current 
is strong; and it is almost certain that the Scyila 
and Chorybdis of the OdjfMcy were situated here. 
Anciently the strait was called Momerfinum 
AVe/iim or Fretum iSIra/tim. 

Mea'suage, In Knglish law, is tlic term used 
for u dwclUng-housc with u pic<« of laud od- 
Joining luwlgncd iu the use thereof. In Scottish 
law it denotes the princiiwl dwclliiig-huusc of 
n buruuy, iiclng syiioiiyinous with the English 
monor-Aourf. 

Meta, an intendency and river of Colombia, 
South America. The intendency has an estimated 
area of 120,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1918), about 
34,000, 22,400 being Indians. Villavircilclo Is 
the capital, llie r^ver rises in the Cordillera 
OrientM, and (lows through Colombia to Join 
the Orinoco, of whii'h it is tlio chief tributary; 
length, alx>ut 050 miles. 

Metabolism (Cr. chang';), in biology, 

the cycle of cbeiiiieal cliaiiges wtif h continually 
goes on in living organisiiui, and consists of con¬ 
structive processes (auabolism or assimilation), 
resulting iu the gradual building up of living 
fhatter (protoplasm), and destructive processes 
(kaiaboUstu), whereby complex substances arc 
resolved into simpler ones, With the ultimate 
formation of waste products (water, carlion 
dioxide, and nitrogenous oom|[xiumls), apd the 
convemion of iMtentlal into kincUo ener^. In 
green ptontE the lirsi st^p in anabolism is the 
synthesis of water and carbon dioxide (pbot4»- 
syntlusis) into formic aldehyde. This is ren¬ 
dered posidble by the pimcnec of a green pigment 
(chloro}diyU) which possesses the power to 
use the kinetic energy of sunhgbt for this pur¬ 
pose, Animals, however, icqutie complex food- 
stufb, derived from other organisms, and the 
soluble substances fomiod by ttie digestion of 
these constitute the building amtcrials for non- 
stnictive purposes. Colourless ptants (fUngl, 
yeasts) also require complex organic food, but 
the neosnary nitrogen can be derived from 
tactntes* which ore much simpler than ^be 
protsias required by animals. 

MotWoeatro. Set SlObUHy of 8kip», 

MtnaUmg'nifllKft m branch of ractatlmgy 


detdiiig with the internal structure of metals 
and aJktys, and Its relation to their oompositioa 
and to their physical and meohanloal properUea. 
It is closely related to phyidoa] chemistry, sinoe 
the internal structure depends on the physical and 
chemical eonditloiui under whiesh the solid metal 
or alloy is formed. MetaU«gns|ihy also takes into 
account, the mechanical arrangement of the com¬ 
ponent particles of metals and alloys, mud Is 
thus intimately oouncoted with oiyst^ognqdiy. 

The word metaUograpky was formerly used to 
signify the description of metals and their 
pro|>ertles, but in tills sense it is now obsolete. 
It was rdntrodw^l by Osmond in 1899 to 
designate tlie inicrosoopio structure of metals 
and alloys, but its meaning has gradually been 
extended to cover the resiilts of other methods 
of cxainiimtlon, and now Includes the coinplctc 
physical study of metals and alloys. 

The most iiniKirtont incthcMU of examination 
used in tiic study of metallography are pyro- 
metrie, in which coinpIcU! recxiftls are made of 
the riitc of solldiflealion and exstUng of alloys; 
Olid inieroseopie, in which prepared hccUoiis of 
the alloys are highly i>ollslu^, treated witli 
suitable etching reagents, and examined by the 
microscope. By these means exact knowledge 
of the consUtiition of alloys Is obtained, iiiwJ In 
tlie case of iron and certain coustiiuenU 
have been named, the Im-sI known Iwitig ferrite, 
ccnicntite, austenite, tii,Artcuslic, trr>oetitc, sor¬ 
bite, and pearllte.—BtUMooiuettY; C. H. Ikach, 
Met4tiif)graphy; J. W. Mollor, 7'he Cryntalliaaiion 
uf fron and Steeli W, Uoscnhaln, An hUroductitm 
to the mtudy of Phyeical Mciatluryy. 

Metallurgy is the art of extracting metals 
irom their ores and adapting Uieni for use In 
the inctnl Indtisirics. The art (xunprises the 
whfde of the processes involved in the sepiiraiioii 
of the minerais containing the metals fh>m other 
matters associated in the ok, smelting or treat¬ 
ment of the minerals for the iHqiarulloa of the 
mcittls, rcHtiing the metals thus produced, and 
costing them into suitable forms; and generally 
Includes preliminary mechanical work for tlic 
production of shapea and sites suited to parti¬ 
cular branches of the ntctal industries. The 
success of the art of metallurgy depciuls on a 
large number of fiicts concerning the inctnls; 
the dctermliistion of these facts a^ their appli¬ 
cation to the rsquiremento of tbe metallurgist 
may be said to oonsUiutc the science of metal- 
liiigy. A cmiipicte study of the various bramtbes 
of metallurgy requires a kmnviedgc of iiuuiy 
other branches of scienoR. (Ecology and miner¬ 
alogy must be stuilied in connection with the 
occurrence otMl distribution of the ores and 
mhierals in nature. Not only Is an accurate 
knowledge of the properties values of the 
metallic minerals r^uiml, but also a knowledge 
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of the effect of iinpuriticfl on these pro|>erU«i, 
und alfto the effect of awiocriated minerals, roeka^ 
Aiu A knowledge of chembtiy w of vital 
ini|>DrtaiH*e to the inctulturgiat, and, in fact, 
metallurgy is frequently oonMidered as a spe- 
ciuliml liranch of chemistry. The analysis and 
valuation of ores und minerals ref|uires a know¬ 
ledge of aimlyticnl chemistry, and practically 
all the riiethocis usefi in the extraction of the 
fiictuls are basc*d on chemical reactions. 

A good kiiowte<lgc of physics is becoming of 
mure and more inijMirtuncc to the modem metal¬ 
lurgist, not only us regards the application of 
heat und electricity to the extraction of metals, 
but also with reference to the properties of the 
iiietuls us applied in the arts, and csf>eemlly in 
coiinecUoii with the study of the constitution 
und pni|M*rtics of alloys, a branch of the work 
now known us metallography (q.v.). A know¬ 
ledge of inccliunicH is also rs8f?ntial to the mctul- 
lurgUt in i*oiiiicclion with the study of luechanienl 
profK'rlies of metals and alloys, such as strength, 
liurdness, and also in the design <if the plant 
nen*sHfiry for siKHTSsfully currying out on a 
cominercial and profitaiile scale the various 
operul ions ncc^'Hsary in the pru<i.k*e of metallurgy. 

The workers in the various eUemicul, eiccirleal, 
and engineering institutions undertaking re¬ 
search work s<Kui find that for the solution of 
their problems they must have materials with 
Nueh 1 ‘nmbiimtions of pro|)crtics os have not 
be(*n found liefore, or that a common sulMtanoe 
could l>e used for a eertniii piiqiose if an ob¬ 
noxious |irop«*rty could he removeil. Coritision 
troubles in chemieal plant and stcam-cxiiidenser 
IuIh's; the growth, und ultimate breakdown of 
the stnielure, (»f <‘iuit iron wlien used in plant 
using bU|M*rheuted steam; the |)ceuliar wcor tliat 
takes place in the cylinders and piston rings of 
certain internal-combustion engines, all present 
problems of a metallurgical eliuracter. In fact 
in almost every field of Industruil activity 
an essential requirement is a thorough know¬ 
ledges of metallurgy* 

For the extraction of the nictuls widely dif¬ 
ferent processes arc used, depending on the nature 
of the cKxuireuce of the metal and on its chemical 
an<l physical properties. After the mineral 
mutter has been obtaiued fWim Us deposit in 
the eivrth's erunt by tlie miner, It is frequently 
submitted to crushing, steing, washing, and eon- 
oetiiruting operations in order to At it better for 
sulsiequent treatment; these operations are some¬ 
times considered as failing within the domain of 
the mining eugineer, Imt are frequently regarded 
as |)art 4^f the duty of the metallur^sU The 
metals sontetlmos oveat In the flee or native 
condition, as in gold, silver, copper, Ac.; they 
are fbuiid more f)rt«iUeatly as oxides (Iron, 
copper, tin, Ac.), and as sulphides (copper, lead, 


zinc, Ac.); and occasionally as other chemical 
compounds, such as sUfeates, carboHates, sul¬ 
phates, arsenides, Ac. Very often, especially 
where the ores €»ccur in large masses of uniform 
composition, as in the case of iron ores, the only 
preliminary treatment is one of crushing and 
sizing* In other cases there is a considerable 
difference between the speclAc gravities of the* 
valuable mineral and the worthless miuerals 
associated with it In the deposit, and by crush¬ 
ing to a suitable size and washing with water the 
waste minerals may be washed away, and the 
heavier valuable mineral may thus be concen¬ 
trated into smaller bulk for treatment. This 
process of water concentration is largely used 
in the treatment of tin ores, lead ores, Ac. 

The magnetic properties of some minerals 
n*nder them capable of cosy srimnition from 
non-mognetie minerals, so that magnetic eoncen- 
trution of minerals Is of some importance. The 
use of oil In assisting certain mineral particles 
to float on wjitcr has lK*comc of great imfMUtanee 
during recent years, und ut the present time vast 
quantities of mineral arc treut^ by sonic form 
of oil flotation concentration process (see /761a- 
tion of Minrratti), The methods applied for the 
actual cxtraetioii of the metal may be divided 
into dry or smelting methods, and wet or solution 
methods; but before either type of method is 
used, the ore is frcc]uently submitted to an o|)cra- 
tion of calcination or roasting which may result 
in an alteration of physical properti^; for 
example, u dense close ore may be made com¬ 
paratively |H>rous, or pertain chemical changes 
may take place, with the result that sulphides 
are converted into sulphates and oxides, car¬ 
bonates into oxides, Ac. The operation of smelt¬ 
ing has for Its ohjccts the extraction of the bodj^ 
sought for, either as metal or as a concentrated 
compound of a metal, such os sulphide (known 
as maiie) or arsenide (known os sprfst), from 
which the metal may be recovered as such; and 
the separation of the associated non-metulUc 
mineral matter as a slhg. 

The fonnation of this slag Is generally assisted 
by the inclusion of a flux in the smelting mixture* 
Iron is obtained In the form of pig-iron direct 
by the smelting of oxide ores in blast-ftimaoes; 
tin is obtained by smelting tin ores In rever- 
bentory Aunaoea. When amclUng methods are 
to be undertaken, there are two important 
matters which have to be taken into acoount, 
viz. the fliel used as a source of heat, and the 
refractory materiola to be uaed in the oonatruo- 
tion of the Aimocca. Eor metallurgical purpoaea 
the Am!& may be either solid (e.g. ooal, coke, 
daucoahjta^ (^4t- various variety of mineral 
audiiuD oils), or gaseous (e.g. coal-gas and 
pro^B^Hlt The kind of Aicl which Is bert 
•oitedJ^B/particular ameitiflg operation wiU 
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depend on the temperature required for Uw 
operation ^nd the type of furnace beat auiled 
for the reactions. Tlie selection of suitable 
refracUiry nuiterials for the erection and lining 
of nictallurgiciil funiac^ Is obviously of great 
itiiportance, as tin*. vesHclfi or structures luwd 
must be able to resist a higher tcin|M*ruturc thiui 
*t^t required for the reac^ns. Within rc<v.nt 
' years various metallurgical smelUng processes 
havelxm Introduced in which electric current is 
used as the aourc^ of heat instead of fiiel; Uirse 
arc generally known.as elc<*tro-thermic procesMa. 
In wet processes the ore Is submitted to the 
motion of some solvent which is oa|Miblc of dis¬ 
solving out the valuable constituents, leaving the 
barren mineral mass behind. Generally speak¬ 
ing. wet methods are not so cfllcient ns smelting 
methods, but there arc several rxt*eptions to 
tills rule, the most important occurring in the 
case of gold, in the extraction of which the finely 
cru8lu*<l ore U lixiviated with a solution of 
sodium or iMiiassium c^^'unide, which dissolves 
the gold readily. In wet processes means must 
lx* provided not only for the solution of the 
metal, but also for the rcooi’ery or precipitation 
of the metal from solution. This is generally 
carried out either by a chemical process or by 
elcctrit*al de)iosition. As examples of the former 
method may be mentioned the precipitation of 
gold from cyanide solutions by means of metallic 
zinc, and the precipitation of metallic CHippetr 
on iron from solutions of sulphate or chloride 
of copper. As examples of ek^^troHleposition 
methods may be mentioned the recover>' of 
co|>per from sulphate soliiiions. and Uic recovery 
of zinc from zinc siilpliate Mdutlons. the latter 
proctws having lK»eomc of very considerable 
jisi|>f>rtnnce during recent yeiirs. Metals us rx- 
traetfNl by sim^lttng or w^ incUiods. with the 
exception of those whieb are ^clectro-flcpositcfi, 
arc generally impure, and requirt>! an opc^ration 
of refining before they arc fit for Industrial 
uses. The commonest pnxfesses are fire-refining, 
used in the ease of copper, tin. lead, Ac.; and 
electro - refining, used in the case of copper, 
lead, gold, Ac. In fire-refining the metiu is 
generally melted down, aitd the Impurities 
present are oxklncd 1^ atmospheric oxygen. 
Klectro-rcfining is A'ery similar In operation to 
electro-plating or delating, a suitable bath 
being ined In which anodes of the crude metal 
are placed together with cathodes rxmsisiing of 
thin plates of the pure metal. By the use of 
suitable current the metal is dhaolved at tlie 
anode and deposited at the cathode, the im¬ 
purities being cither left as an IntohiblMcskluc 
at the anode or passed into sohttk»rt|klK tl^ 
accumulate. The maoufocture of ^Bvar||n 
dnssea of iron and steel from plgd|^BM^M 
considered as refining opersUons, ali^^Homc- 


thing more than mere refining is required in these 
cases. Comparatively fow of the metals are used 
in tlu^ industries In the pure state, and a very 
important matter to the nietallurgist Is the In- 
fluciiee of the pit'senee of very small quantities 
of other elrincnU on tlie properties of the metals. 
In some easott tlu'se small quontiUes have a very 
deleterious tu'tkin; the admixture of a little 
bismuth with copper, for example, renders tlw 
copper brittle and quite unfit for many industrial 
purposes; on the other hand, all the valuable 
pro|M!rlies of ordhiaiy steel «lepcnd on tlie pre¬ 
sence of quite small qv^antliics of curlion. In 
tlie industries comparatively few metals are used 
in the pure state, as more usefol pn>pe4‘t ie8 are 
obtoineil by an assoc^iation of metals with eacJi 
other in the form of alloys; for example, pure 
gold is too soft for \m*. os jewelUtry or for coinage, 
but by the additkm of copper, silver, Ac., the 
hardness is IncreaiKHl and the w*earlng properties 
improved, (kipper, again, when associated with 
zinc in the form of brass, or with tin in the form 
of bronze, is of greater service for iwMt piirtOMies 
than pure eopiier. To Indicate the enormous 
scale on which the metallurgist works, tlie follow¬ 
ing figures ore given to aliow the world produc¬ 
tion of wune of the non-ferrous metals In 101 Hi 
aluminium, 109,713 tons; isipper, 1,337,910 
gold, 18,474,490 ounces: lead, 1,133,508 loi).*^; 
silver, 2U2.H34.033 tin, 132,210 U»ns; 

zinc,H53,.'Un tons.— Him ' loitAi’ny: A.H.Scxton 
and C. O. Bannister, •in KlrmenUtry TejpUwok of 
MfUiilurgyi Sir W. Kolierta-Aiisten, An /n/r»- 
durlitm lo the Study MeluUurfty; W. Gowland, 
The Metallurgy of the Awn-Ferrous MriaU; L. S. 
Austin, Tltr Metallurgy of the Cmnnum Metals, 
Metals, Klemenlary sulmlanixw have lieen 
•livtded by rheitiisU inUi tw«i classes, fnetals and 
non-mrkds, but these merge into each other by 
gnuiatlons so lm|x*r(x!ptible that It is iin|>ossiblc 
to fnime a definition which will not either include 
some non-mctallic Ixxiies or exclude some metal¬ 
lic. Inteniiedittte elernenU, such us arsenic and 
antimony, ore sonictlmre eaUc<l meUiUMda, The 
term metal is an Ideal type, and is applied to 
those elements which approximate closely lo 
the type os n^garils their general physical and 
ehenifeal projMtrtles. 'Hie following arc some of 
the chief efaaraclcristlcs of metals. Thc^ are 
opaque, having a |>e<Miliar lustre itonneetod with 
their opacity called metallici fusible by heat; 
g«xxl romluctoni of heat and elei'irioity; capable, 
when in tlie state of an oxide, of reacting witli 
adds and forming salts, i.e, their common oxides 
are basic oxides; and have the property, when 
their oomfKHinds are submitted lo electrolysis, 
of generally appearing at the negative pole of 
the battery. Many of the metals are also malle¬ 
able, or suscrpUble of being lieaten or rulle<l out 
into sheets or leaves, and some of Uumi are 
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inctrcmoly ductUe or capable of bcin^ draan 
oirt into wires of great flnencM. They are oonne- 
times found native or pure, but more generally 
eomhincrl with oxygen, aiiiphur, and aomc other 
oh'fnentff, coimtituting orce. The grout differenoe 
in the mnlicnhility of tlic nictala gave rifte to the 
old diHliiudion of vu’taU and which 

is now dfsrcgurdcHl. The following—sixty-eight 
in niinilier—are the principal sulistances usually 
regarded os nudnls: actinium, aluminium, 
antimony, arsente, barium, beryllium or glu- 
einiiin, bismuth, cadmium, cicsiiim, calcium, 
cerium, ciiromium, cohalt, coluinbium or nio¬ 
bium, cfifipcr, dysproHiiim, erbium, europium, 
gadolinium, gallium, gcrmaniiiin, gold, bolmiuiTi, 
indium, Iridium, iron, keltium, lanthanum, lead, 
lithium, lutecium, niagncNium, manganese, mer¬ 
cury, molylxicnum, neodymium, nickel, osmium, 
patliidiiim, platinum, polonium, potassium, pra- 
fwmlymiuni, radiun), rhodium, rubidium, nithc- 
alum, samariuin, scandium, selenium, silver, 
WMliiiin, stmntium, tjuitalum, tolhiriuin, terbium, 
thnllimn, thorium, thulium, tin, titanium, 
tiingHten, uranium, vatiailluin, ytterbium, yt¬ 
trium, zinc, ftircoiiitirn. Of these gedd, silver, 
topper, tin, lead, zinc, platinum, and iron are 
the most iimlleable; goltl, which possesstA the 
quality in the greatest degree, can lie hammered 
into leaves millimetre in thickness. 

The following, given in the order of tlieir duc¬ 
tility, Arc the most ductile: gold, silver, platinum, 
iron, nickel, copficr, aluminium, zinc, tin, lead; 
pltttiniim wire has been obtained of not more 
than (»f a luilllmetrc in diameter. The 
majority of the useful metals arc between seven 
and eight times os heavy os an equal bulk of 
water: platinum, tisniiuni, and iridium are more 
than twenty times as lieavy; while lithium, 
|x>tiutsium, and siKliiim arc lighter. The metals 
Itceome liquid, or change their physical state, 
at widely varying tenqieratures: platinum is only 
fusible at the high tciiuieraturc of 1755° C., iron 
melts at 15.W C., and silver at !MW“ C,, while 
potassium melts below the boiling-point of 
water, and hei*bnies vapour at a heat, 
and it and sodium may be mouldetl like wax 
at C. Mer(!UT>’ is liquid at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, and freezes only at 85*8° C. below 
zero. Osmium and tellurium are^regarded by 
Home uci non-metals. All the metals, without 
exception, etmibinn with oxygen, sulphur, and 
chlorine, iVtrming an*dr«, su/pliulrs, and Moriden, 
and many of thorn also combine with bromine, 
iodine, and Huorine. Sc\-cnir of the later dis¬ 
covered metals exist in exceedingly minute 
quantHles, and were detected only by opectrum 
analysis, and there Is every likelihood that 
Tcocareh in this diroetion will add to the present 
list of metals. 

Metam'erlam, in chemistry, a particular form 


METAMORPHOSIS 

of isomerism used to characterize certain sub¬ 
stances having the same molecular ^elght and 
containing the same elements in the same pto- 
l>oition, but which have totally different pro¬ 
perties. The term is not much used now, the 
wider term pwrition iwmtritm taking its place. 
Thus ethyl alcohol and methyl 

ether (CHaOCH,) are spoken of as being metg-* 
meric, and methyl formate (HCOOCHa) apd 
acetic acid (CHgCOOH) are also metomerldl 

Metsunor^phlc Rocks, In geology, stratified 
or unstratIfied rocks of any. age whose original 
texture has been altered and rendered less or 
more erystaUific by subtermneun heat, pressure, 
or both, aocompunicfl usually by chemical 
changes. Metamorphic rocks arc naturally best 
represented among the lowest and azoic, or non¬ 
fossil iferous, masses, consisting of crystalline 
schists, and embracing granitoid schist, gneiss, 
quartzite, m!ea-schist, and clay-slate. Many of 
these rocks were origiaally de|K«ited from water 
and became crystallized by subsequent agencies. 
They exhibit for the most part cleavage, enim* 
pling, and foliation; and lines of original stratifl- 
cation are often indistinct or obliterated. The 
metamorphic gneisses are commonly altered 
granites, that is, of Igneous origin in the first 
instance. Hornblende and chlorite schists arc 
usually altered igneous rocks of basic character. 

Metamor'ptaoals, any marked change of 
form, shape, or structure. In ancient mythology 
the term is applied to the transformations of 
human beings Into inanimate objects, with 
which ancient foble* abounds. In zoology it 
includes the alterations which an animal under¬ 
goes after its exclusion from the egg or oviim, 
and which greatly modify the general form 
and life of the individual. In a butterfiy, fgr 
example, the egg hatches out into a worm-Uke 
actively feeding caterpillar (larva), which passes 
into A motionless chi^salis (pupa), ftt>m which 
the adult (imago) emerges. Insects vHiich un¬ 
dergo a complete metamorphosis of this kind 
are known as HeleromorpAc^ or JIotomekMie 
insects. These are also termed the Endoptery^ 
goto, from the fket that the wings develop from 
internal mdiroenta. Other insects, such os the 
grasshoppers, locusts, bugs, dragon-flies, Ae., 
undergo a 1 m perfect serlM of idianges, and 
are termed Hemfmefnboffc or Iiomomorfddm$ 
insects. The name JBcspiniifokt, also applied to 
them, refers to the foot that the wing rudiments 
project externally. The oecurrenee of meta¬ 
morphosis is by no means confined to the lowest 
groups of the aninud series, for we find the 
amphi^^ Vertebrates^as in the case of frogs, 
lyi^. hji|^ their allies—-exempUfyiiqi these 
pffsDosraMrin a very striking manner; as also 
d9w||^^W^ lampreys, lanoelets, and tuni- 
catc«^^Atainorphoses of some Invertebrates, 
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however, including the Inteeta, cruetchoeane, 
worms, are among the moat marked and 
Ihmillar with which we are acquainted. 

Met'aphor, a iigure of apccch founded on 
the memblancc which one ^Jeci ie auppoeed 
to bear, In some respect, to anotJier, atui by 
which a word is transferred from an object to 
wl^ich It property lielongs to another in such 
» a q^anner that a compurlimn Is implied, though 
not formally expressed. It may be called a 
simile without any word expressing comparison. 
Thus, * that nmnis p fox is a mctaplior; but 
* that man is like a fox *, is a simile. ^ wc say, 
a man brUOen his anger; beauty owakenM love or 
tender passions; opposition firejt courage. 

Metaphysics, a branch of philosophy which 
deals with bltlmate reality, with tlie problem of 
unity, or tlic ftindamentol principle animating 
the universe. Koch soicnoc. In Its own domain, 
employs certain conceptions us Its tools and 
instruments. It investigates the fomw and 
ehnngiit of things and the inunircwtatlons of 
matter; it deals with the laws and facts of the 
material world as it Is revealed to our senses. 
Seieiu*e, however, docs not question the value of 
tlie conceptions, such as space, time, cause, 
effect, matter, and fbrm, of which It avails Itself. 
The cause of a fact is another fact, the cause of 
a moverueni another movement. The sphere of 
science is limited by the boundary-line of tike 
Unite, by facts basecl on experience. It docs not 
Inquire why matter is, nor docs it deal with the 
ulUmale grounds of being uiid the attributes 
which Itekmg to It as such.* The human spirit, 
however, in its inquisitiveness, is not satUflc«t 
witl) this knowledge. There mtist l>e sometliifig 
permanent and eternal, some hidden energy, • 
srviicthing everlasting and absolute, which is the 
cause of all reality. There should therefore Ik; 
a science which takes as the object of Its Investi¬ 
gations the very conceptions of which other 
sciences avail themselves, but which tliey have 
become aoouston>cd to consider os needing 
no explanation. This seienee is metaphysics. 
Not content with a knowledge of things as they 
appear to our senses, possibly so as to seem 
different Croni what they really are, metaphysics 
deals with the very essence of things, searches 
for ultimate reasons, and endeavours to know 
what is hMnd or beyond the natural phenomena. 
It investigaUa the ultimate prin^pto that under¬ 
lie and am presupposed in all being and Xmoie- 
Udge. 

The term metaphysics is due to a simple 
literaiy accident. The friends and followers of 
Aristotle, having placed hit writings^eollng 
with the question of the eosenee ofA|& oi^ 
bearing the title of Firai Phihoopf^^fr^jm 
part which he described as physi^^^Bj^Pfe 
writings Inet^yries, U, ttfler p^^^^lris- 


totlc's own formal de&nitinfi of First FhUcaopliy 
was that of ** a descriptive deOnltfon of Belog 
as Being SImw then metopliyries has been 
variously dcfliied, and mucli differenee of opinion 
has prc\*alli*d as to its character and function, 
and even its utility. It has been said that the 
iiwtapliysiHan is a |Kwt who has lost his vocation, 
or that * metaphysics conHtItuted the romance 
of mind *. Kant defined metaphysics as the 
science of a priori laws of thought in their 
relation to objects; Wolff styled it ontology] 
Kd. von Hartmann callctl it the philoenphy of 
the unconscious, whilst Bergson defines It as 
l>cing a mricnce which claims to dispense with 
symlMkls". lliroughout Uie clgbtiMintb and 
ninelecnih centuries the term metaidiystes was 
applied to inquiries concerning mind and matter, 
und dlvid«Ml into ontnhgy, dcnllng with IvHng, 
ond rpiafemotogy^ dealing with the nature and 
limits of human knowledge, 

1*0 sum up, niciaphysitw Is the science of tlic 
Amt cuiiHc, of a muse whIHi has no other oausew 
behind It, or the atedenoe of ultimate prlnclplrs 
lndr|>ciidcnt of oilier principles. It deals with 
appearance and reality, witli unity and diversity, 
with activity and passivity, mingled In the 
universe and revealed to our olwcrvatlons. It 
deals with the relations of cause and effcH*t. 
invest.igHtcs the true nature of such conmptlorij- 
as 8i>aoe and time, ond disciiHscs the questi^m 
whether reality is given In cx|kcrienm. 

Tfie I^robiemn qf Met<iphyidce,^-V\te problems 
with which mciaphyshw tlcnls exlsteii long before 
tlic term, bascil on a literary Incident, was applied 
to them. They were trealM liefore Aristotle by 
Utc Ionian philosophers and by Plato. Among 
the numerous questions which man, seised with 
feeling of wonder and anxious to solve the 
rlrldle of the universe, had Ixxm asking himself 
were the following; What Is? What exlstsT 
What do 1 know? The man of an ordinary, 
unrcHeclIvc mind rcatUly replied; * All that sur¬ 
rounds me, all that 1 grasp and touch *• The 
{khilosopher, however, endeavoured to find the 
fundamental principle which lic« behind existence, 
and from which alt things proceed. He asked 
himself: * What is the cmiimon essence of all 
substanc*cs amidst the various forms of manl- 
fcstatioiif * He hod nottce4i the existence of a 
plurality of things and of the apparently con- 
tnullctory prineiplm of mdivfty, or movement, 
and passivity, the prtm!iples of mind and matter, 
and he investigate the cause of these contra¬ 
dictions. apparent or real, and the nature of 
their interrelations. Various answers have been 
given to these questions by different philosophers, 
Horae admitted only one principle, or cause, os 
the essence of oil things—this Umry is called 
mcfrism <0r. mcnos, alone)—whilst others rooin- 
taiaed that there were two principles (dUo/imi), 
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or a plurality of principles (pluraiUm). Tlic 
mtmiala ngaln differed In opinion, ^l^cre is 
nothing Init spirit' said sonie of these philoso* 
plK'rs, whilst * there is nothing but mutter * 
tfuight oUiers. The theory of the latter is termed 
mtUrialhm (q.v.), that of Uie former apiriluaimn 
(or uieulinm). In contnuliNtiiU'tion t-o montsm, 
dualiitm is the theory whic>h admits the existence 
of two sulisturu'es, material and inimaterial, 
mimi and mutter. Some thinkers, however, os 
has liceii |Miiiited out, include in metaphysics 
not only the question of the real or apparent 
relation lietween mind and matter, but also the 
qiM'stioii of knowledge itself and the relation 
lietwc*c‘n n known subject and the kmiwing mind. 
Metaphysics is thus supposed to deal not only 
with the c«8€'nce and origin of iK'iiig, hut also 
with knowle<lge, its citKc;nce and limitation. 
Fiu'cd by the philosophical pmblem ns to 
whether It is at nil |M>BHii»le for the human mind 
to solve the questions (*onccrning the nature and 
origin of Uung, philosophers ifivcstigated the 
very nature of knowledge and its possibility. 
They asked themselves: * Is the human mind 
cupnhic of obtaining et^rtitiidef' Again various 
answers have >>eeii given to this qiu'^tion. 

afllrms the harmony of thought and 
its object, thought being the natural ciuiiicction 
lH*twe«*n mind and mutter. iSceptiriarn, on the 
etaitruiy', denies the {KHuiihillty of knowledge. 
TIu; human mind, it maintains, may strive to 
know the nature' of the thing or object, but 
can never ri'nlly reach it. Some philosophers 
think that kimwledge is the exiu't e<»py and 
representation in our mind of reullly. Things 
arc^ exactly so in reality lui they appear to us 
through the iiitHliuni of our |M'n*eptive fueuUies. 
Apt»eurnnee and it'ality are ul»solutely identify], 
and knowledge is the iK'n-eplioii of tilings os 
they really are. In sensi'qH'riX'ptioii we Uius have 
u guarantee of the reality of exisU-nce. This 
UuHir)' is culled rro/urm. In I'ontnulistinetion 
to this dcwtriiie. ttiraliitm ilcriv(*s the tihject of 
knowledge from the knowing mind itself. It 
maintains that pt'recptions of * things in them¬ 
selves ’ and * exisUmix* *, or * reality *, are widely 
ditfereiit. Knowh'dge is an inner, psyehieal 
priKYss, nml there could lie no similarity tH^wcen 
it and the things ' without *. knowledge is 
ttM'reforr not at ^1 the |)erceptinn of things as 
they reaify are, but ns they apptw to lu. The 
world around us is only the product of our mind. 
In other words, * the only r^ity of the extarnal 
world Is its perceptibilityadd all that we know 
of the work! around is only imagination, the 
product of our own mind, (See iifrafftm.) Such 
arc briefly the problems of metaphyaies, which 
thinkers and philosophers of all ages,'* a thoiwand 
floor and perspiring heads of us mortals' liave 
tried to solve, although the modem materWIst 


is inclined to relegate the labours of the meta¬ 
physician to the lumber-room of uselps objects. 
—IIiBUOORAPiiv; J. M. Baldwin, inrlfonorg 0/ 
PAUoaopAif and /’sycAo/ogjy; P. Janet and G. 
S^ailles, A //istorg 0/ thr Probtema 0/ PMloaop/ijf; 
O. .S, Fullerton. A Sys/tfn of Mrtapbjffirica; P. 
Detisscn, Elenumta 0 / Mefapbyatta; E. Vacherot, 
La Mdtaphyaiiiue ri la 6'ctencr; A. S. Ilappoportf 
A Primer of Pkiloaophy, * « 

Metastaslo, Pietro Biionaventura, Italian 
poet, bom at Assisi 1008, died at Vienna 1782. 
His tnie name was Trapassi. Be produced many 
o|>eraM, commencing with the iHdone Abbando^ 
tmia in 1724. His success was such that Charles 
VI invited him to Vienna in 1720, and appointed 
him P«M!t Laureate with u pension of 4000 
guilders. Metostosio may i>c said to be the father 
of the modern Italian opera. Kis works, while 
not posM'ssing the highest literary merit, were 
eminently iUlcd for musical effect.—t'f. Vcnion 
Lcy, Siudies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. 

Metay'er, a cultivator who tills the soil fur 
a landowner on condition of receiving a share, 
generally a half of its produce, the owner fur¬ 
nishing the whole or part of the stock, bmls, dec. 
The phrase metayage irystrm is applied to that 
mode of land oullivation, practised chiefly in 
France and Italy, in which the laml is c'liltivated 
by metayem. 

Me'toor, u name originally given to any 
atmospheric phenomenon; it is ik>w more 
iisimlty appluxl to the phenomena known as 
shtmting-stars, falling-sturs, flit'lmlls or bolides, 
m'mhtcK, metesmdites. meteoric stones, dro. It 
is now generally ladteved that these phenofnena 
art' all of tlie same nature, and are due fo the 
* c'xisteiuY of n great nurnlMT of iMKlies, most of 
them extremely minute, revolving round the 
sun, which, when they hnp|>en to enter the 
eartirs atmosphere, are heate<i by frirtion and 
become luminous. Under certain cireumstancca 
fxirtioiis of tlicsc txNlics reach the curtii's surface, 
and these are'known os meteorites or meteoric 
stones. They are composed of chemical elements 
found terrestrially, and are mostly of a stony 
nature, but a few are almost pure Iron, alloyed 
with nickel. Many showers of meteors are 
associated with particular dates in the year, 
when they appear to diverge from a point in 
the sky known' as the radiant. Well-known 
sliowers are the Permids of August, and the 
Leonids and AndromedidM of No\*ember. As to 
the cQnnerUon of meteors with comets, see 
eViffiefs. 

Mgfeoiic Stoma. Sec Meteor, 

MeMroloSy« literally the study of meteon. 
pie cteors slgniflos things elevated abo\'e 

was originally applied to luminous 
of any kind in or supposed to be 
in t^^^Antfonomy and meteorology are now 
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pretty ■harply differentiated, and meteorology the premure ia reduced by a half. Above SO 
is oonoerfled not only with appcarancee of a miles or so the atmosphere can hardly have any 
luminous order, but undertakes investigation of appret^iable density, but observations made on 
the entire phenomena and condfUons of the meteoric trails and auroral streamers show that 
atmosphere, of climate, luid of weather. On the it extends in extn*mcly roreAcd conditkm to 
other hand, it has practically nothing to do with :i00 miles or more. Ilie atmosphere is in constant 
meteors in tlie modem sense of the term, the motion, the movements l)eing largely due to 
oonsideititioii of these bodies, which arrive ftom altenitions of Its temperature by solar beati 
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interplanetary i^woc, coming wlUffn the province direct or reflected, by its own radiation Into 
of astronomy. Bpac«% by oonvei;l.ion iM-tween It and the land or 

The atmosphere is an ocean of gases, which sea surface, by evaporation and prodptiatlon, 
surtountb the globd« pressing upon the solid land The pressure ttiangcs from time to time, ami 
and liquid oceans which fomi'its exterior. At from place to ploiic, and a study of these changes, 
the sea-level the normal atmospheric pressure their causes and results, fomis an Importurit [uut 
Is nearly 15 lb. per square inch, or equal to that of meteorology, 

given a column ii mereoiy some 80 mchos In the lowest parts of the atmosphere tem- 
bigh. If the density were the same throughout, perature generally diminishes with altitude. If 
this premre would be produced by^ Wffht of a given mass of air were to rise, without any 
atmosphere of about 5 miles, which^MHMdt^ gain of heat from, or loss to, the surrounding air, 
height of the bomogeneous atmosj^^^^^K It would expand through mlucUon of pressure, 
air being a compressible fluid. and thereby fell in lemperature. The rate at 

fntnishiis U pwards. At about 81 which it would fidJ In temperature is called the 

voL vn. toa 
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wliubnlir lupue rutr. If ut any time the lapse 
rufi; IN niiieh less tluin the afiuibntic, the state 
is v('ry Ntiible, and tfie atriinsplicre is likely 1o 
ixr (iiliii. 'J'hiH fn;(|uently ocY'iirN in U>HHy weather 
in winter. If tlie air is uctualiy (‘older at the 
Kiirfuc'c than al>ovr« th(‘n* is an exceedingly 
stable (‘ondition. Tfic lufMiir rate is then negative, 
or theit^ is said to U* a teinfM>rar>' inversion. If 
tlie iHfMO rate is greater than the adiabutie, 
the ovi'rhrated lower strata tend to rise, and 
there is great instability. This is often illustnited 
ill the IhuiiderstoniiH of sunirner. A temperature 
inversion never eontimu'S liiroiighout a very 
great depfli of aiinrwpherf*. lint in rt'eent years 
it has lM‘en found that the full of trmperutun: 
with liieit'am* of height, which always predorni* 
iiut(‘S in the lower atinosphen*, pnim'ds only to 
11 certain height. Above this height, vi%. H to 12 
kilometres (5 to miles), Ihc^re is reached a 
region when* there is no furtlier fulling off, but 
a pnu’tieally uniform temjK'nitun*. This is eulksl 
the NtratoHplier(‘, or isotliermid layer, and is 
reinarkuiily (piiescrnt. Its iip|K*r limit is un¬ 
known. The region Ik'Iow is (*iilh*d the trrjfKi- 
sphere. To the tro^Misphere arc eonflned the 
iiiovenieiits nntl ehanges which eonstitut-e 
weather, ttiough txissibly the first euusos of 
tlH'se (»flen o|K‘raf4‘ from without. 

Iiiv<'Ktigntions of ttic iiptK*r air and of the 
rtirn‘iils pn*vaiting at high altitudes have, of 
eimrse, u(‘r|uin'd ii greatly liiereused liii|x>rtam*e 
through the modern development of aerial 
navigation. Aviation has also cnniiled the study 
of clouds to Im* imi(‘h exU^nded. ]* 2 eetrteul and 
magnet i<‘ liiv(*stigations art* now r«*giilarly made 
ut many stations. The older fonns of nieteoro- 
logi«‘nl work, which still rtdain tlieir Importance, 
iiiehide observation of atmospheric pressure by 
the burraiieter, tem|H*riitiin* by the thermometer, 
hiiinidity by the hygrometer, intensity of in- 
solution and terrestrial radiation by the aid of 
ttie blaek-bulb and the gn&ss thermometer, 
niiiifaU by the min-gniige, bright sunshine by 
the sunshine rceorder, wind direction and force 
liy the wind vane and anemometer. 

The weather phenomena of countries situated 
like our ow'ii are much more complex in genera] 
tlian those of lower latitudes. Their elueidotion 
de))cn<U largely on the study mi the moving 
prt'sNuit* systems known ns cyclones iiml nnti- 
cyelimes. Tlie din'ctiona of the wind In Uiesc ore 
given l>y Iluys Itallot's I>aw, but it must be 
understood that the |niUis of the air partieJen 


study of air trajectories. Notwithstanding the 
(Complexity of atmospheric phenomendt meteoro¬ 
logy is rapidly advancing from the stage of 
merely empirical knowledge to that of an exact 
maeiiee. 

Methane, or Marsh-gas, C 1 I 4 , is the fire¬ 
damp (q.v.) of miners. It is found in the gas- 
wells at Pittsburg, and exhales from the eortli 
at lloku. The illuminating gas obtained by the 
destructive distillation of coal may contain 40 
per cent of CII 4 (see Gan Man^fncture), Methane 
may be obtained synthetically in many ways, 
e.g, by beating anhydrotis sodium acetate with 
baryta. The density of methane is 8 {H 1). 

It is rondeiiHed ut 0'^ and 140 atmospheres, 
IxdlK at —104" 0., and solidilltsi at — 190 " C. See 
Ilyflrnrtrrhfms; Parajpn»\ Damps. 

Methll, a sent)ort tow'n of Pifeshire, Scotland, 
on the North llritish Railway, 1 mile south of 
I.even. It has three docks and a tidal harbour 
on the Firth of Forth; coal is exported. Pop. 
4082. 

Methodists, a society of Christians founded 
fay John Wesley, so railed from the fact that the 
name was uptdied to Wesley and his comp^ions 
by their fellow-students at Oxford. The religious 
movement which resulted in the foundation of 
this 8 (M:iety Ix^ori at Oxford in 1720, the chief 
leaders besides .loim Wesley l>eing his brother, 
Charles, and C^»rge Whiteneld. The first g(*ncrai 
conference of the Mctluxiists was held in 1744, 
and the Methodists w'ere constituted a legally 
(xir|Kirate bcxly in 1784. Their doctrines are 
sulMtontiuUy those of the Church of England. 
Tlie np|>ointmcnt of a minister of the bcxly to 
any (*ircuit Is annual, but the limit of a minister's 
Venn of 8 cr\’ice in one circuit varies in the 
difTerent MethodUt iHMlies. In the Wesloyui 
Church the usual period Is three years. The li^y 
is governed by an annual conference, having at 
its head a president and secretary, whose term 
of office lusts but for a year. The Distri<rt 
Meeting, or Synod, Is an bnportant feature of 
Methodist polity. Tlie several diairmcn are 
appointed either 1^ Conflmnee, as with the 
Wesleyans, or by the vote of the Synod, as with 
other Meth(xiist' bodies. There are abo quarterly 
circuit meetings of ministers and lay c^oen. 
The supreme legislative and Judiclat power la 
vested in the Conference, t5 whidi the half- 
yearty and quarteriy dbtriet and dnnilt meetings 
are sulmrdinatcd. The number of members at 
Wesley's death was 76,088; in 1022 there were 


are n(»t, as sometimes supiKised, mere spirals to In different parts of the world about 60^000,000 
or from the c(*ntrc. ITie system consists of adherents. Various secessions have from time 
different air tmrtieles at different stages of its to tinwPyc^ place from the original body. The 
journey, and the path of any particle can be drief aict the C^vbibUc Methodists, 

found only from a continuous series of charts, w^?^fl^^ted bi a differenre be t ween Wesley 
reprcfHMdiug the wind directions at short Inter- regarding the CalTinisUc do^ 

vals of time. Much has lately been done by such trine^^Hl 8 Vtho&t New Connexion, ftniDcM 
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in 1707-41;^ Primith^ Mcthodirta Bible 

ChristUuu; the Wesleyan Rcfonii Union, end 
the t 'nitcd Methodist Free Churches, originating 
in tlie Wesleyan Metluidist Association of 18^. 
witti the 8ulMe<|uent iMiditions of tlte l*roteslant 
MotiMidiNts of 182H, and the Itefumicni. wIm> 
•ece<led flroin the parent conneciioii in 1849-52. 
• llg' New Connexion, the United Alcthodist Free 
Church, and the Bible Christians united in 
ltt07* to form tlic Ignited MetliocUst Church. 
Complete Methodist,unity has been attained in 
some of the mlotiies, niid there is a strong iiio\'e* 
rneiit toward the same end in (treat Britain. 
The Methodists are cs|fee4aUy numerous in North 
America, forming iiuinerieully the heading deno* 
iiiinatioii in tJie Unite<l States. Th<* MeUuMlist 
Kpi)UM>pnl Church is the oldest and leading 
Methodist liodydn America. In 1845 tikc Metho¬ 
dists of the Southern States formed the Methi»dist 
KpiiHY>pal Churc^i, South. —llim,i€K]HAPiiYt A. 
Stevens, UiMar^ of Mfihodimn; J. R. (arrgory. 
Wtiiorif of Green, Jlftssion of MeUtc- 

dimn; TiiwiiNeiid, Workman, and Kayrs, TAf 
Mrw iliMton/ of MfUtoUutm (2 vols.), 

Meth'yrjClIa), the name given to the organic 
radicle CU» f>retteni in iiiany roni|)oiinds luid 
lahaving like a single element, iw In methyl 
sulphate, nirthyl alcohol, CHgOtl; 

iind methyl ehloride, t^ll^CI. 

Methylated Spirit is reclined spirit of wine 
(ethyl alcohol, Ci(|'CII|On) ' dcnuturcnl * by 
the nddilLm of 10 |>er cent of wood naphtha, 
which containK a large pA>|)ortion of methyl 
alcohol, (C>l|*OH). The naphtha gives n 
disagreeahle taste to the spirit and renden it 
undrinkable; for this re4UK>n it may lie sold, 
under restrietions, duty free. It Is largely usc<l 
in the iiianiifafdun! of varnishes, as a source of 


heal when burnt in spjrit-iafn|ig, and us a solvent 
for many purpose's in the ehcinical Jiuliutiy. 

Metonlc C^cle, or Metonic Year, the cycle 
of the moon, or }M'riod of nineteen ycaiu, in 
which the lunations of th^ moon return to the 
same days of the month; discovered in 488 ii.c. 
by Melon, an Athenian mathematician. This 
O'cle contains 285 lunations. It is still employed 
for determining the date of the Raster Full M<K>n, 
which regulates the ecclesiastieal calendar. 

Metric Syatem, a dcdmol system of weights 
and measures based on the mri/e os the unit of 
length. The system originated in Fratioe at tlie 
time of the Revolution. Its use is now ooropulsory 
In fnost countries, and optional In some others. 


suesh as the United States, Japan, and (since 
1897) Britain. See WeighU tmd Jfsaturrs 


Met'ronome, an instrument 
weighted pendulum moving on a pi 
in motion by dock-woric; invented 
for the purpose of determining, by I 
tlie quickness or slowaess with vi 



eomposiUons are to be executed, ao as to mark 
the time exactly. There Is a sliding weight 
attaclied to the pc'iidulum rod, by the shitting 
of which lip or down tho vibriiUons may lie made 
slow'cr <»r quicker. A scale indicates the iiuinbi*r 
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of audible iM'aU given |mt minute, and this inu^t. 
be* made Up agree with (lie nunilKV uttat;lie<) 
the tmisle by its eoni|)OMci 

Metroalcle'roa, a g«mis of tFt^*N and slmibs, 
nat. ord. Myrtaeen. A/, umi, known as iron- 
wotai, is u tree, a native of .lava and Ambipyna. 
Of the wo<n1 of this tree the (!hiiu*m* and .lapanese 
make rudders, nnehnrs, Ac. Af. nttmtila In the 
rata of New ^aluiul, wlicre it is employed In 
shipbuilding ami in other ways. The 1re4*s of 
his genus have thick, cppixpsiic, entire leaves, 
'ind twuuis of showy red or white flow<*ni. 

Metahnlkov, Ilya, UusNian hiologiNt, burn In 
the provImH* of Kharkov 1K4.5, dk^l at Parin 
1918. Mctshiiikuv gaincti a rc'putiiLioii hy his 
investigation of the white hloofl C4)rpuseles, but 
the subject to which he devoUst most attention 
was Umi of the prolongation of life. lie main¬ 
tained the thcraiwiitle value of lactic ferments, 
both as a preventive and a renu*dy In intestinal 
putrefaetiofi. In 1909 he put fortli the theory 
that soured milk contained bac^ilU which retard 
or counteract the intestinal fputrefaction, re¬ 
sponsible for senility. Acc»rding to his Mief, 
persons who hml no organic disease could live 
to the age of 150. In 1908 be shared the Noliel 
Prize for medicine wiUi Paul Bhrlicb. llis works 
include: /.epms tur hi pathohgif ctmpati^ de 
FinfUmnuditm (1894), I/lmmunUi danM Ira vatda^ 
dUa infecHauara (1901), fttude aur la maiiire 
humaiae (1908), and Im ViHUeaae (1904). 

Mattarnlch (met'Ur-nlA), Clemens Uothar 
Wenzel, Prince voo Mettemieh, Austrian tiatrs- 
mao, bom at Cobkm 1778, died at Vienna 1859. 
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Entering the Austrian diplomatic service in 
]7»4, he represented Austria as ambassador at 
various Kuropeon courts between 1801 and 1800* 
In the liitUT year he \)c<*june Minister of Foreign 
AffairN. In this eupiieity he ncgotiate<i the 
tiHirrmge of tiie Arc'lutuelioMs Marie l^miNe witii 
NuiMileon, iiiid eonfliicUnl her to Paris. In 1813, 
iifU'r the Freneli rcvcnM*M in Russia, Austria gave 
in lier udlieHion to the other allied powers, and 
declared war against Frniiee. From this period 
tile iHitiey, not only of Austria. Imt in a great 
iiieaMurc! liiat also of the lea<lirig Continental 
|Miwers, was sliaix^i by Mettemleh. lie was one 
of the pleni|K>teniiarlefl wiio signed tlie Treaty <if 
Paris, an<t he presided lit the Congress of Vienna 
(IHM). 'Mie objoet of his policy was to um^st 
Uie progress of whut were called revolutionary 
prirusiplii*. Witli this view he formed the scheme 
known us the Holy Alliance.—UmuouRAriiY: 
il. A. C. Sundetimii, Metlmtich: JJfe mid Career; 

11 . Miillc*son, Liff of Prince Mettemich. 

Metz (mes), a town of France, eapitiU of the dc- 
partinent of Moselle, on the Moselle. Tlie major 
part of the town Htnnds on u heiglii within the for- 
tineulions, outside of which there is a series of 
slning detached forts. The cathedral is a late 
(■othie structure, surmounted by a spire of o|)cn 
work U07 feet high. Tlic manufactures consist of 
wtudlens, eoltoim, hosiery, hats, muslin, glue, 
and leather. A battle was fought under its walls 
lictwecn the («crmniui and French in Aug., 1870; 
the Genimns sulisequently Invested it, and, lieing 
reduced to a state of famine, on 38th Oct. it 
capitulated with 180,(KK) oincers and men under 
the Kiiiimand of Marahal Bnzoinc. It was in¬ 
cluded In the cession of territory to Germany at 
the |MMiee of 1871, but was rciitored to France 
by the Treaty of Versailles (I91U). Pop. 08,508, 

Meu, or Batd-money, Afrum alAomonlfcum, 
an umlieltlferous herb with very llneJy divided 
foliage, eommon at high levels In Britain. 

Maung, Meun, or Mehun (meup), Jean de, 
a French poet, sumamed from his lameness 
Clopineif was* born at Meung sur Loire about 
1350, died abi)ut 1322. He lived at the court of 
Philippe le Bel, and enjoyed a high reputation 
as a 8c*holar, a poet, and a satirist. His principal 
work was his continuation of the Homan de la 
rose, which Guillaume de LorrA had left uu- 
ftnlshed in 1237. To the 4000 verses of his 
predecessor Meung added aliout 18,000. In 
res|ie<*t of quality, however, his work is less 
poKleiU than that of Lorrls. 

Meurtha (mrurt), a river of France, which 
rises in the Vosges, and joins the Moselle near 
Nancy; total course, about 100 mOes. 

Meurthe-et-Mo^la (meint-4-ino-sel), a de- 
IMirtment of North-Bast France, formed In 1871 
by uniting |Mutiomi of the old departmenta of 
Meurthe ai^ Mdsellciy in oonaeqaenoe of the 


cession by France to Prussia of a portion of licr 
territory on the cast under the Treatf of Frank¬ 
fort (10th May, 1871); area, 2086 sq. mOcs, 
The chief river is the Moselle. Wheat, oats, 
barley, and fruit are raised; wine-growing is 
extensive, iitui ore and salt are produced. 
Among manufactures are machinery, woollen^ 
and cottons, glass, paper, earthenware, and ^ 
leather. The capital is Nancy. Pop. 5Q3,8tO. 

Meuse (meuz; Uti. A/aat), a river of Western 
Kurtjj>c, rising in France, in the south of the 
department of llautc-Murne,* and flowing through 
Fninoe, Belgium, and Holland. Its principal 
ullhients are the Sambre, which Joins it on the 
left at Namur, and the Ourthc, which joins it 
on the right at Li^gc. At Gorkiim it joins the 
VVuul, one of the arms of the Bhine, and gives 
its name to the united streams, It is divided 
near llordrecht into two great rivers, the one 
of which Ix^nds round to the north and reaches 
Rotterdam; the other branch continues west; 
and shortly after the two branches again unite 
and discharge themselves into tlic North Sea. 
Us length is 575 miles, of which 305 arc In 
France and 120 in Bclgiuni. It is navigable for 
about 400 miles. The principal towns on its 
banks are Namur, Huy, Seraing, Li<tge, Moe- 
stricht, Rotterdam, Schiedam, and Vlofdingen. 

Meuse, a north-cast department of France, 
dmincfl by the Meuse; area, 2408 sq. miles. Iron 
is extensively worked; cereals and beetroot are 
raised; horse-breeding is important. A large 
area is affoTested. «T)ie department was pro¬ 
minent in the Euro|)ean War, a large area being 
completely devastated, particularly around Ver- 
, dun. Bar-le-Duc is the capital. Pop, 207,300. 

Mexborough, a town of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, on the Hon; served fly 
the Midland and Great Central Hallways. Iron¬ 
works and {lotteries are the main manufacturing 
industries. Coal-mines are located near by. Pop. 
(1021), 15,410. 

Mesdeo, a country in the southern part of the 
North American continent, bounded by the 
ITnIted States and Central America, and with 
an extensive coast-tine on both the Pacific 
(2000 miles) and the Atlantic (1500 miles, on 
the Gulf of Mexico); area estimated at 707,200 
■q. miles. Nearly one-half of this territory lies 
within the torrid zone, but the peooliar geo¬ 
logical structure of the republic, that of an 
el^ated plateau rising into volcanic peaks, 
supported by the two branches of the Mextean 
Coxdilteras, the North-East and North-West, 
causes^e greatest diversity of climate. The 
princlyK^tunmlti, all of volcanic origin, are 
BopoeX^M (SnuAing Mountain), 17,884 feet; 
OB[||X^Citlaltepetl (Star Mountain), 18,800 
IM^^X!kBocihuaU (White Lady), 17,000 feet. 
All above the limit of perpetual snow. 
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which to here about 18^000 feet. The largest 
river to the Rio Grande del Norte» formitig part 
of tJie boundary with the United Statea; nuwt of 
the othen ore rather iiwigniftcant. Among lakca 
are CliapalOt at on altitude of 6000 feet (area, 
1800 aq. mikw), and Pamu In Coahuila, on the 
headwaters of tlie River Naxos. 

* « .^grieuihire.—&fexico to a country of great 

* natural resources, and its three distinct aoiies 
of oimate—that of the hot coast-laiuto. the 
temperate xonc,«aiul the * cold * country of tlic 
elevated platcaux-^permit the cultivation of 
almost all the plants of the world. The principal 
agricultural products am iiwixe (1,000,121 Unm 
in IBIS), maguey (agave, from which puUiue, 
the national beverage of the Mexicans, is pro¬ 
duced), {*oUon, henequen, wheat (3S7,322 tons 
in 1010), cnITw, Iwans, chicle (raw chewing- 
gum), mul rubber. Sugar and molasses to iin 
annual value of almut £2,800,(MKl arc also pn>- 
dw-eU. Timber and One woml are found in Uic 
Bouthcni states and on the coast, and indude 
numerous dycwraxls, ebony, imUiogaiiy, sandal- 
wtHHi, noM’wood, oak, and pine. The vine 
nourishes in the north, and a fair quality wine 
is produced. 

AiOiing.—Mining, the principal industry, to 
carried on all over Mexico as fur south as the 
state of Oaxaca, an<i grt*at sources of ndncrul 
wealth are m> far undevclo|icd, chielly through 
b(ui transtK^rt facilities and |KditicaI unrest. 
Gold, silver, cop()cr, lead. rJne, mercury, anti¬ 
mony, graphite, tutigslct^ tin, arsenic, timn- 
ganese, and molyb<lenuin (27,871 Km. in 1B1H, 
but only 648 Km. in 1B20) arc all actively 
worked. CooJ Is extensively worked, 1 , 000,000 
tons being mined annually before the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Oi7.—Mexico is one of the world's greatest 
oil-producing countries, and the Constitution of 
1B17 makes the Government control over oil 
deposits alsKilutc (Article 27). The principal oit- 
ilcids are near Tampico, Sn the Klbanu dtotricti 
others exist in the Pauu6o, Taxpaii, and Huas- 
tica districts. The potential production is 
about 1,280,(XK1 barrels daily. There are 843 
wdto (1910). 

Tosms.—Mexioo City to the state capital. Vera 
Crus and Tampico, both on the Gulf of Mexico, 
are the principal seaports, but mucli oil to 
exported through the Port of Titxpan. 

Haihoaye, — After 1918 the control of the 
entire railway system was taken over by the 
Government for military purposes, and iuily one 
(the Mexican Railway (820 miles) eonnccdJng 
the capital with Vera Cruz) has be efj^ycQ mcd. 

Adu^iatnOiim^ ibc.—The republKjHdivldcd 
Into twenty-eight stales, two 
what is called the Federal Dtotricl^^^^PKm- 
pr tocs Uexioo, the cafdtal of tbe^^l^B and 


a small portion of adjoining territory. The 
population In 1910 was 18^)08,907, now cstt- 
nmted at about 18,800,000, Creoles are 
naturally the dominant laoe, and the Spanish 
language to generally spread over Mexioo. Roman 
Catholicism to tho prevailing religion, but under 
the Constitution of 1017 Church and State are 
srpnrato and toleration of all other religions is 
guaranteed, but no religious body con own 
landed property. Primary education to free, 
oompulsory, and secular, but the law to not 
strictly enforced. The present fonn of govern¬ 
ment to that of a Federative Republle, divided 
into states, each with Ckivemor, legislature, and 
judicial ofllceni, similar to those of the Federa¬ 
tion. The supreme executive p(»wer to vested 
in a President, who has powers very similar to 
those of the Pitwident of the United States. Tho 
legislative poweT to vested in a Congress, ei>in- 
prising a l^naic (llfty-cight memliers, two for 
CM'h state) and a House of Representatives, to 
which one memlasr to eicctefi, for two years, per 
06,<NM> inhabitants. The President to nominally 
clceUxI for four yeani by direct ]K)pulur vote. 

//to/org.--Prior to 1821 Mexioo was inhabited 
by an Aztec race and ruled by native emiM*rors. 
(See Attece,) Tills race had attaiiicd a remark¬ 
able degree of eivillaatlon, and interesting remai^is 
of their architecture are existent in the Uxk'iUUs 
or pyramids of Cholida, Pueblo, and Paparitla. 
In 1821 Mexl<xi fell mlo the hands of Uie 
Spaniards under flernando (kirU'Z. Cortez called 
it New Spain, and was created eaptuiii-gencral, 
but in 1535 was dUplaocd hy a vlc(*roy. From 
that date till 1821 the (‘ountry was one of the 
viocroyaltics of Spanish America, and governed 
by a series of vhx'royB fiosscased of almost 
absolute |Kiwer. The spirit of discontent cii- 
gendenni by the sciflsiinrss of the Spanish rule 
manifested itself lu o|ien relicllion, when in 1808 
the dc|Kmition of King Fcrdinimd by Na|>oleon 
and the unsettled state of alTidrs in Spain 
olTorded an op|Hirtimity. This rclK*Uionp iNSgua 
by a prientt, Hidalgo, and (’tmliiiuef] with more 
or less vigour till 1821, secured In tliat year the 
Imleiwfideiiee of Mexico. After an unsiiceessfril 
attempt to secure a Ikmrlion prince for the 
throne. General Augustin Iturhlde, the chief of 
the insurgents, caused himself to be proclulined 
cin|9cror, 18th May, 1822, under the title of 
Augustin 1, hut was foraccl to al)dicute, March, 
1828. The republic was proclaimed in 1824. 
The republican fonn of goveriinamt has been 
interrupted by civil war, iiumcnms dictatorships, 
and by ttie brief rule of the Axistriaii Archduke 
Fenlinand Maximilian os ein)icr»r from 1864 till 
his exi^ution in 1867, when Benito Juarez 
assumed power* General Porfirlo Diaz (died 2nd 
July, 1915) ruled tlie country fivmi 1876 until 
28Ui May, 1911 (cxeepUiag 1880-4, GcDciml 
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Muriitel CHin74iIcx)» when he rcsiffncc!. Francisco In these Parisian operas lie ceased to be an 


1. Mmlem liecarnc PrcMidcnt until 23rd Feb., 
ID 13, when he was murdered, and General Vie- 
toriuno lliicrtu liccanie President. Civil war 
bnike «iut in April, 1913, and (!arranza became 
Pn‘si<lcnt on the full of Huerta. A resumption of 
civil war in April, 1920, resulted in the death of 
('urrfiii/.a and the election of General Adolfo de 
la Huerta (May, 1920), until (Sept., 1020) the 
|>4»piitur election returned General AlvcniObrcgon, 
who luwutiicd ofliee on 1st Ih*e. of that year.— 
liiiiLiuuuAeiiv: J. H. Smith, The Wat with 
l.ewis .Spence, Mejneo of the Mexieami 
J*. 11. Mid<nct<)n, InihtHtrial Mexico^ IV19: bracts 
and FifinreH\ A. .1. Paul, Hygiene in Mexieox 
\V. H. Prcsixdt, ilLstory of the Conyuent of Mexieo, 

Mexico, capital of the Ucpublic of Mexk'o, 
Is nituated within the state of Mexico In the 
Fc'dcral District, alxait 7*t00 fix't nliove the level 
of the sea. It is located at about an e<|uul dis- 
tanc<‘ from Vera CVuz on the Mexican Gulf, and 
Acuiniln) on the Pacific, and is built on the site 
of Ihc ancient city of Tcfin<*htitlnn, which was 
dcstroycfl by the Spaniards in 1521. The cathe¬ 
dral, forming one of the sides of the rcntrnl 
sipiari*, was founded In 1572 and coiuplcted in 
1791. The Palace of Government and the 
Natioiiiil Museum arc also important. The manu- 
fa<;turcH art; eoniparativcly liinltt^d, and the 
tnulc is iiutfitly in the hands <»r foreigners. Pop. 
estJmnUd at over 4<K1,(MM). 

Mexico, an iiilniul state of the Mexican 
llepublic. It lies in the south of 51cxico, and 
h»rmN an elcvutc<l n'gioii (Ncv. de Toluca, 14,077 
Art), one of the Ix'st cultivated and nuiet thickly 
|)eoplcd parts of the republic. It ciiibnu^ witliin 
its iHniiularios, but outside its mlrninistrativc 
Hphen*, the city and Fe<Icral District (587 sq. 
miles; |Kip. 70i'l,5tMl) of Mexico, Toluca (lH>p. 
3U,(MM)) is the capital. Area, 0230 sq. miles; 
|H)p. alKuit 

Mexico, Gulf of, a largo bay or gulf of the 
Alhiutic, oval ill form, and nearly surrounded 
by a ciintiriuoos ixiust-liiie 3000 miles In leiigtl), 
of the I *11111x1 States and Mexico; estimated area, 
8(8),000 sq. miles. It gives niuiic to the (tulf 
Sin*um, whieh issues fmm it by the Strait of 
FUwkhi. 

Meyerbeer (mlVr-liilr), Giaeumo, musical 
tximpOM^r, Imni in Berlin 1T91, died at Paris 
1804. His Hrst o|K<ras, Jephiha'e Vow (1813) 
and Abimctfk, the one produced at Munich and 
the other at Vienna, having, failed, he went to 
Italy. There he rapidly eoinposed a series of 
op«'ras in ihc Italian style, which were generally 
well receivetl. In 1820 he went to Paris, Tlierc 
he prtMluced Hobert Ir /h'obfr (1831), Les Hugut^ 
note (l*nrls, 1N3A), Le PropMH (18^), Pierre k 
Grand (L'i^toik du .Void, 1854), Le Pankm de 
Pktermel (Dinorakf 1858), and L%4frkfnne (1805). 


imitator of the Italians, and it is Upon them 
that his fame as a composer Is founded.—Cf. A. 
Hervey, Meyerbeer. 

Meze'reon {Daphne Jlfezercum), a well-knovm 
shrub grown in gardens, liaving fragrant pink 
flowers that appear in spring before the leaves, 
and arc followed by red and poisonous berries.* 
The bark is exceedingly acrid, and has been used * 
in medicine. 

M42i4re8 (mA-zyOr), a town pf France, capital 
of the department of Ardennes, on the Meuse. 
Captured by tlic Gemmns during the Kuro]ican 
War (Sept., 1014), it was retaken by the Allies 
in Nov., 1018, but destroyed before and bom¬ 
barded for twenty-four hours after the German 
evacuation. It was * adopted * by Manchester. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Mezzotint is a incth<Ml of engraving in wliich 
u copper plate Is first covert^ with u series of 
fine indentations, each having a burr, by moans 
of a rocker with a curved and serrated edge. 
From Uiis surface, wdiicfi would print Iduc'k, ihc 
engraver K*movcs tlie burr with a scraper^ in 
proiKirtion to the degree of lightness required; 
tliuB reversing the other engraving processes, and 
working from dark to liglit. When combined 
with other pnicxwscs, sucii ns etching or aquatint, 
iiiczrotint is known us mixed mezzotint. Its 
inventor was Ludwig van Siegen (1009 to after 
1070), aiul the process W'os proctiMxl by Prinec 
Uu|)crt. In their day tfie engraver left un¬ 
touched the parts of the plate which were to 
print light, and roughciuxl only the darks; but 
W. Vaillant (a Frenchman said to have been an 
assistiuit to l^rincc Ku)>crt) appears sometimes 
'to have used the rocker, whieh was systemati¬ 
cally used by Abraham Blooteling (1040-90). 
In the eighteenth century tiic art became very 
]K>piilnr, especially in England, and for repro¬ 
ductive puriK)sc8. The most prominent figures 
of the period are James M'Ardcll (1720-05), one 
of the flrtt engravers to work to a eonsiderahle 
extent after Reynolds; Kichard Eorloin (1743- 
1822), whose 200 plates in etching and mezzotint 
after Claude's M>er Terifalu are a forerunner 
of Turner's Liber StutHorum; Valentine Green 
(1739-1815); Thomas Watson (1748-81); and 
John Raphael Smith (1752-1813). In the early 
nineteenth century, the work of William and 
James Ward, Chorltt Turner, and S. W. Reynolds 
is important; and David Lucas (1802-81) pro¬ 
duced a series of inasieriy plates after John 
C'onstable, Ttic dc^*elopinent of photqgra%'ure 
lias hugely killed mezzotint; but among modem 
artistsFrank Short has produced some 
rcmarioftf^latcs.—Cf, A. M. Hind, Short Hixtory 
of and £VcAing. 

Mlao*Tse, a race of people found 
in Ui^^HPVcb of Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwoiy- 
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tsc, and Kwang-tung in China. They arr one of 
tlie abo{|ginal tribca of the country, and number 
acvcral iniUioiu. Some of the tribca are under 
Chincae rule, but othera retain their iiidcpen* 
denoe. 

Mica, a group of cornniun mineral silicutca 
cryatallixing in aix-sided plates of the miaio- 
k^eiinic system, with a ficrfect buHal cleavage, so 
that they split easily into thin flexible lamina-, 
Imaiiig a shining, {M-arly, and iiimost metuUie 
lustre. II 1 C magncaium*fnicas are optically almost 
uniaxial, and ifere on this account long regarded 
us belonging to tbc liexugonal system. I'hc 
platy crystals arc often large, having liocn found 
0 feet ai'ruBS in ('antulu, and they arc employed 
in Uussiu for window*puiies, uml In that stale uit- 
calk'd musr</eg-gkiM. The mieiui arc imwtly 
dcveloi>cd in igneous rocks, stieli as gniniie and 
diorite, or by the metomorplimm of argillueeotis 
mosses, us ill miea^schist. They are tUso found 
in many Ke<liiiirntary riK^ks, its shales and siutd- 
stones, giving them Iheir kiminated texture. In 
the latter ease the mica is derived front the dis¬ 
integration of the erystnllim- rrx'ks. The iiileas 
are ewicnlinlly hytinms uliimiuiiuii |N>taMiiuiit 
hilteutes. The i*oinmon coloiirtcws s|s‘eu*s mns* 
corile is fnx* from mngncsiitm and iion; but these 
are iritfiortant c«>nstlluent.s in the tiurker rtiieu 
biotiU, which frequently <lm)m|s>s«*s into ehlo- 
rite. The flexibility and clastleity of elcuvcd 
plates of muso4>viLc cause it to l>c used for lamp- 
chimne 3 *s and shades. Miea is also workeil up 
into noii-etindueilng iNiartls for ekvlrical appa¬ 
ratus, and is cinploycsl \o give Iitsirc to wull- 
pa|>ers. 

* Micab, the sixth of the minor prophets, it 
memlter of the trilw of diidah. He proph<^i«d 
ill the reigns of Jotliam, Ahas, and llczekiali, 
and wiM a oonterntainiry of Isaiah. His style is 
pure and ntrrc'ct, his iriiiiges bold and vivid. 

Mica-Schist, or Mica-Slate, probably the 
oonimoncst of mctaniorphic riHtks, <‘omposed «if 
mica and quartz; it is highly fissile and fwsscs 
liy insensible gradaUot^ into clay-slate, ft is 
a product of the alterutkm of dude by heat, 
or pressure, or both, acting together in tite earth's 
crust. The mica is usually niusoovitc, but biotiie- 
schists occur, weathering to a golden brown on 
their surfaces of parting. Ahnost all rniea schists 
include atmaodine garnet, developed during Uic 
metamorphism of the or^inpl s^iments. The 
foliation very oAcu record the bedding of the 
■hales; but in other cases it has developed 
parallel to surfaces of shear. 

Michael, St. (Ifeb., * he who is equal to God'), 
in Jewish theosophy, the greatest of the angels 
(Dan, X, IS, 21; xii, 1), one of tVj^^cn arch¬ 
angels. In the New Testament l]M||h)oken of 
ss the guardian angd of the Chuj^Hfa^t ver. 
9; Arc. xii, 7). There is a festlv^^^Blichael 


ami All Angels in the Western Chundi, held on 
2 OU 1 Sept. 

Michaelmas, Uie feast of St. Mlciuu;l tlie 
Archangel. It falls on the 20Ui of Sept., and is 
supiHwed to have been established biwards the 
close of tlie fifth eiuitury. In eoiisequenoe of an 
apiNiriUon of the art-huiigci which took plmiQ 
on Monte Gnrgamt in Apulia in 4Ua. in England, 
Michmdnitts is one of the regular terms for 
settling nmts. 

Mlchelanflelo (Mieheinngiolo IhioiiaiToU), a 
dcNctMuiiint of the nneienl family of tlie Counts 
of C'amMsn. iKirii at I'uprcMC, in Ttim-aiiy, 1475, 
dic«l nt Uome 15(gl; a distinguishiil Italian 
|Miinter, sculptor, itrehit4H*i, and pca-t. He studied 
drawing uiulrr OomenkH) Ghirlandaio, and 
sculpture timlcr ltertol<io at Fl<»rciu*e, amt 
having attrart4*(l the notice of l^on-iixo de* 
Medici, was for srv(-ral years an itimaie of his 
lumsehuld. Having diNliiiguish<*ct himsetlf laith 
in HculptiirtT and painting, he was cominisskincd 
(together with {.eoiiartlo da Vinci) to decorate 
the Sciintc-hall iil h'lorcnce with nn historical 
dcHigii, but iK'fort' it was llnislied, hi 1505, ho 
was indiiml liy 1'o|m* Julius II to Nettle In Uotiie. 
Hen* he srulplurtsl the iiiomimciil of the fMintiff 
(there an* s<*vcii stiitues lK*longitig to it) now in 
the cliun'Ii of .St. Pictm In Vineoli; ami painted 
the dfiiiie of the Sistinc ChiqK'l, his fr<'H(><rca 
representing the (‘rctUtoii anrl the priii'ipul 
events of snored liis<<*r)^. In 15«M> he took a 
leading pari in the dcfeius* of Klon*mx! against 
(Jiarksi V. Three years later he iK'gan his great 
picture in the Slsliiie (’hapc'l, Tht I^utt Jmigmentt 
which occupie<l hiiii eight yciirs. His lost con¬ 
siderable works in painting wen* two largo 
pictunrs: 7'Ar ror«t>rrAion 0 / St. Paul and The 
Cruc(fijrion of St. iV/rr in the Pmilinc <!lm|>el. 
His Mationna and Saintn and Thr Sntutnbment a] 
Chriat an* in the National (hillcry. In sculpture 
Ilf oxercuted 7'hr i}em'ent uf ChriHt from the Crona, 
f«mr figures in one pieci* of marble. His statue of 
liatchuM wuM ihotiglii by llupliiu'l to |mhimws 
or|iiaf |M*rf(*(*ti«»n with tiic inast4*rpk'c4‘S of Pliidhis 
aiicf J*nixilel<*s. As late im 1.145 he wim obllgecl 
to undertake the (lontinualioti of the building 
of .St. IVtcr's, and planiieil and built the dome, 
but he did iif>t live hmg enough to see his plan 
finished, in which tuaiiy alU-ratioiis were made 
after his death. Ileskhrs this, he underbjok ttic 
building of the ISoxxa del Cauipidoglio (Capitol), 
of the Fanicsc Falaoe, and of many other edlflees. 
His style in arelsiterdure Is distinguished by 
gramleur and Istldriesi, and in his ornaments the 
untamed clmnufter of his finaginatloii frequently 
appears, preferring the uncommon to the simple 
and graceful. His poems, which he oonsidered 
merely os pastimes, contain, likewise, convincing 
proofs of his great genius. The chief Inspirer of 
his |>oetTy was the pious and accomplished lady 
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Vittoria Colonfw, widow of the Marqule Pes¬ 
cara. Jlis prose works consist of lectures and 
speeches. — Cf. J. A. Synionds, The Life of 
Mirhelangeh, 

Michelet (mcHh-lA), .Tulcw, a French historian 
and infscclluncous writer, was bnm In Paris in 
170H, died ut tly^rcs in IHT'i. In 1821 he was 
colled to the elmir of history in the Colldgc KoUin, 
where he wus also prtifessor of ancient languages 
and of phiIi>Nop)iy till 1820. After the Revolution 
of 1H«I0 he was ap|K>tntcd chief of the historical 
section of the archives of France, and in 1808 
Imtcuiuc professor of history at the (killdgc dc 
France, lie lost all Ids olHccs at the coup ttdtai 
in 1851. His principal Idstorical works arc: 
ilUloire de B'^ance (18 vols., 18«13~00), Hiatoire 
tie la U^hition franfaixe (7 vols., 1847-53), 
HUtoire romnmr, Pthin de rhisloire modeme, 
de FhUUtire de B'tancr justju'd la rt^volu^ 
/ion, and Origines du droii /ranfois. 

Michigan, the * |»ciiiiisulu stale *, u north- 
(‘entrnl state of the United States, divided by 
faike Michigan Into two separate iieninsulas, 
one projivtiiig eastwards from tViscoiisin, and 
the other ]>roJccting noi1.hwnrdH from Indiana 
and Ohio to their (snnrnon iiK‘eiing-|)oiiit, 
Mm'kinue Strait. The state is druineil by the 
KnlamuK(K> and other rivers, which arc generally 
tapped for walcr-i)ower. Lansing (|>op. 1020, 
57,327) is Uie state capital; but llctroit, fourth 
city of the Unite<l States (|Mip. 11120, 008,078) 
is Uic largest town. Others are Orand Hupids 
(1020, ]37,u:U).Flint (1020,0l,500),und Suginuw 
(1020, 01,00:)). The inhiibitants are mainly 
white, with some negroes and Asiatics. There 
is an Indian Ueaerve; ureii (1010), 101 tt<*rc‘H; 
pop. 7512* Michigan is largely an agricultural 
state, producing oats (50,*i:)0,(N>0 bushels in 
1020), corn, wheat, hay, iKitutocs, Ixuiiui, and 
sugur-Ux'ts. Didrying (butter and ehecse pro¬ 
duction) is extciisivc, and aheep-funning is 
progn^ivc. The state ranks sixth in mineral 
wealth, iron ore and copper (Lake Superior 
region), silver, salt, clay, coal, graphite, gy|isiuit, 
uiul u sniall quantity of |M!troleum being pro- 
diuxxl. Fisherit's on tlic Great Ijakes arc valuable 
(25.000,fNHi lb. average aniuiol c<iU4i). Among 
manufiietiin*s are iimcliiuery and automobiles 
(of which Michigan momifaetuit'S gbout 73 per 
cent of the toUd American output); aliattoint 
niid canneries are prominent. 8082 miles of 
steam and 0-17 nilK^ of electric railroad truck 
traverse the state ( 1010 ), and St. Mary's Falls 
Ship Canal ('Soo* Canal) provkics intcr-lako 
oonimunicatioii. Education Is free and com¬ 
pulsory between seven uitd sixteen years of age. 
The University of Mictiigan (founded 1841) is 
located at Ann Arbor« the Slate Agricultural 
College (founded 1857) at Lansing, and at 
Houghton there is a College of Mines (founded 


1880). Area, 57,080 sq. miles (500 sq. miles of 
water); pop. (1020). 8,607,222. s 

Michigan was settled in 1008 by French 
colonists of Marquette's Jesuit Mission (Sault 
dc Stc Marie), and remained under P7«neh 
control until 1700-1, when it fell to the British. 
In 1805 it l)eeame a separate territory, and was 
udinitlcd to the Union as a state, 20th Jon*, 1837« 
Tlic present Government comprises a Governos 
(elected for two years), a Senate (32 meiiAierB 
elected by counties or county j^ups for two 
years), and a House of Representatives (100 
mcmliers). The electoral districts are redirtri- 
buted every ten years on a population basis. 
Two Senators and thirteen Representatives are 
sent to Congress. For local government there 
are eighty-three cx)untics, each a corporate body 
with a Board of Supervisors in administrative 
power.—BtBi.uHiiiAPnY: L. IL Wbod, Phy^at, 
Industrial, and Sectional Geography of Michigan*, 
11. M. Dilin, The PoHHca of Michigan, 

Michigan, Lake, the second largest of the 
great lakes of North America. It is wholly 
wiUiin the United States. On the north-cast it 
eonimunientes with Lake Huron by the nurraw 
Kirnit of Murkiiine. It is over 820 miles long, 
and on an average 00 miles broad; area, estimated 
at 2.'{,000 sq. miles. The lake is 580 feet above 
sea-Icvcl: the greatest depth is 803 feet. 

Michigan City, a dty of Indiana, United 
States, on the south shore of Lake Michigan. It 
hfis a large timber trade. Pop. (1020), 10,457. 

Michoaedan, a maritime state of Central 
McxiiH), on the Paciflc*eoast. It is mountainous 
(Putuiulmn, 12,800 feet; Taneitaro, 12,001 feet), 
Hiul is watered by the Rio dc las Balsas and its 
tributary the Tepalcatcpce. Cereals, sugar, 
eolTee, and tobacco arc raised; gold, coni, silver, 
and lead arc mined. Morelia is the capital. Area, 
22,021 sq. miles; pop. (estimated), 1,008,400, 
Mlcrocllne, a potassium felspar of the same 
eomposition and general charactors as oitho- 
clase, but crystaltlziDg in the tricUnic system. 
A great deal of what was formerly regarded os 
orthodasc in granite Is now known to be mlcro- 
cline. 

Micro-farad, the practical unit of electrical 
rapacity, being the millionth port of a farad 
(q.v.). 

Micrometer. Sec ToUtanee, 

Micronesia, a division of Oceania (q.v.). 
Microphone, on instrument invented by 
Hughes in 1878, and employed in the electrical 
transmission of sound. It consists. In its original 
and simplest form, of a rod of carbon loosely 
pivoted between two blocks of carbon provided 
with soclAteillp hold the pointed ends of the rod. 
Tlic carb^utocks are Oxed on a sounding-board 
or boXtMHra^ connected to a small battery and 
a telcpj^^BAiver. When sounds are produced 
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in the DcighbouriicNxl of ilic inicro|>lioiie» they 
act up vil^tiona which disturb the state of the 
clectrioal contacts at the ends of the rod. The 
movement of the rod causes changes of resistance 
of the tnicrophone, and the current undergoes 
equally rapid variations in strengiht with the 
result that the sound made near the microphone 
dq reproduced more or less distinctly by the 
vtqfephone. Hughes also discovered that the 
Ducrophone was sensitive to electrical impulses, 
and detected dcetrical waves by means of Ids 
Instrument up to* a 4i>tnnce of about dOO yards. 
The impcrfect-contact detector of electrical a'uvcs 
was reiii\'ented by Branly under the name of the 
coherer. The microphone is employed ns a trans¬ 
mitter of speech in the telephone service; in the 
Hunnings 'transmitter a quantity of granulated 
coke carbon is held loosely between two metal 
or cariion surfaces situated bcldnd the mouth¬ 
piece. 

Microscope» an optical Instrurnent for pro¬ 
ducing and observing tmigidllcd images of small 
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A.Eyepiace. s, Drtw-tubc. c, Rack adjustment fnr draw- 
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O. Objective. H, Stan (rcvohriiis). I, Travanins motion for 
stage, j. Sub-stage (lor condenser, he.), s. Adjuiaing aerra 
foraub-afage. L.MiiTor. M. Lever for damping aaicroaoopa 
at any angle. N, Limb. O, Stand. 


objects. In its simplest form it ^||PiU of a 
single convex lens, near whkdi to be 

exandoed Is placed (see Lcm). ^m^e lens 


Is, however, subject to the detects of sphe ri cal 
ai^ chromatic abermthm^ which eauae respeo- 
tively distortion and eoloftring of the Imege. but 
these errors were largely obviated by using two 
or three weaker lenses at a distance apart. 
Wollaston's ihvbki (1820) consisted of two plano¬ 
convex lenses, one throe times as strong as the 
other, with their plane sides towards the objeot» 
and the weaker lens next the eye. Doublets and 
triplets were devised by Chevalier, BrQoke, Her* 
schel, and others, mugniftcatlona teom 10 to 70 
being obtained with Uicsc developments of the 
simple microsco|>c. The compound microscope 
oemtains two lenses or systems of lenses, via. on 
object-glass or dbjrttive^ and an cgepiecc or ocular. 
The object is pliiml on the itlage ut a distance 
from the objevtive greater than the focal length 
of the latter, and a real, inverted, and mngnlAod 
Image is formed in the focid plane of the cyepleoe, 
which forms a virtual and niagnlhcd image of the 
iirsi image. When a negative or HuygenUin eye¬ 
piece is used, Uic rays proceeding from the objeo* 
live converge to fonn an Image lielUnd the field 
lens of the cyepicct*, which is adapted to focus 
converging rays. The improvements of the com* 
l>ound iniuroscMqHi date fmm the lK>glnning of the 
nineteenth century. Chromatic aberration was ‘ 
rc<iiiecfl by placing iu amlact a diverging lens 
of Hint gloss and a i*onvcrgitig lens of erowo 
glass. Spherical abiTriitioH was also removed by 
the correct rclalivc pi '-ig of the oehromnilc 
elements of the objcc'tivc oc<v>rding to principles 
given by Idsier (1880). Aplanaiif. olijectivcs were 
thus realised, i.c. olijc<livcs wliicU bring oU the 
rays to one foctia. Later, much progress was made 
by iraprovoments In the nianufacd.urc of glass. 
Ill Uic enriler forms of uchrnmutie ooniblnation 
eferred to, it was only possible with two lenses 
to achroiniilixe two cokiuis, owing to the different 
disttersive laiwcre of flint and erown glass. Hut 
Ablie of ticna, in conjunction with ^hott and 
Zelfw. pKKluccd a series of new varieties of glass 
from which it was possible to fonn combinations 
of lenses which gave Images ubiMist entirely free 
from colour. Tlie new obJe<*Uv<w made from these 
glosses were tenned apnchrmnoHc oLtJadives. The 
cyq>ic(Xi gt'iicnilly supplied with a miettwoope is 
of the Iluygcniati tyfx;, as It is nearly free flrom 
splicrical and chromaUc eiror. When measure¬ 
ments of on obJcc;t ore to lie nuwlc, a Itamsden 
eyepiece is used with a line scale in Hs focal plane. 
With high magnlflcaUons, o|)tical Improvement is 
obtained by using the method of oil immnMUm, 
A drop of cellar <iil is ptHc«<l between tlie cover- 
glass the slide and the lower plane surface 
of the objective, thus giving an opUeolly humo- 
geneous medium between object and objective. 
The oil has the same refractive Index as tlie glass, 
and hs use results in an increase of the effective 
aperture of the obJecUve; the method is termed 
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one of homogeneous immersion. The rnagniA- 
cations employed vary from 12 to ]2tN). The 
tendency in rwvnt years is to concentrate on 
obtaining us perfect iin image os possible with 
the objcct'glass, and to leave u grcritcr share of 
the rnugniftcathm to l>c provided by the eye* 
piece. To secure such perfect btiages it must be 
ISMsiblc to bring tiic objective exciediiigly close 
to the object* so us Uj obtain high effective 
iifierture. The homogeneous immersion system 
secures this very elllciently. For this reason the 
old ]/o-in<*li air objective lius given place to the 
1 ' 2 -inrh oibirimicrston lens* with lictter results 
and a great rt*<hiction in pricc.*-BiHi.nMifiAi*iiY: 
W. 11. CuriM'iitcr* The MicToacop€\ K. J. Spitta* 

MIcroHpore. Sve Urleronjxtrp. 

Midas* in f«reek mythology* the son of («or- 
iliUK imd Cyl>t*lc, and King of Phrygia* whose 
m|m‘Ht tliat wliutwH^ver he toiiclu*«i should turn 
to gold wuK grunU’il liy the gixl Dhiiiysiis (l)at;> 
eliiis). Ill this way even his AmmI iKTume gold, 
niut it was not until be had bathcnl in the I'ac- 
toliis that the fatal gift wiui trunsferit^il to the 
river. Another legend is that, in a imisieal (‘ontest 
iKlwecn Pan and Apollo, Midas, who was umpire, 
derided in favour of the former; whercu|)on the 
angry Atadlo iMiitowed upon the presumptuous 
eritic a pair (»f ass's cars. 

Middciburfit, a town of Holland, eApital of 
the province of Zc*eluiid, near the middle of the 
Island of Wuleheren. It is an ancient place, and 
was taken hy the Dutch from the Spaniards in 
IflTt. Pop. IlhfllKI. 

Middle Atles is the term iiHctl sometimes for 
the whole |H*ruKl liel with the fall of the Hfumiii 
ICmpire in the west (for which A.n. 170 is usually 
taken as a (Hiiiveiiient date) nn<l the HenuiMsanee 
of the end of tlic Ofteenth etuUury, and some* 
time's for the taller |Mirtion of that periral, the 
years from the ciul of the fifth to almut the middle 
of the tenth century being d('Neril»e<l us the Dark 
Ages. An outline of the imlitical history 4if tmili 
the Dark Ages nntl tlic Middle Ages (in the 
narrower sense) will be found under //i.v|org, 
1'he most notable event in the sm'iul history of 
the Dark Agt's was the rise of the Empire of 
t'harles the Great (70H-H14)* which put an end 
to a long era of burlkurie warfare* ^nd introduced 
new ideals of government and emliEation. The 
brt'ak'Up of the C'arolinglan Empire in the ninth 
f'entiiry was followed by a reversion to lairbnrisin. 
>Vetik kings fkilett to maintain the administratix’e 
machinery created hy Charles'the Great, the law¬ 
less rule of greedy and mcrrtless nobles was the 
source of widespread oppressKin and misery* the 
ChuitTh was tyirrupl and degenerate* and ftresh 
hordes of burtmrian Inxiulers—Norsemen in the 
north-west of Europe, Sameens in the south, 
Slavs and Mtig>'^ani in Central Europe—attacked 


what had been the Empire. The barbarians were , 
ultimately defeated, but their defeat yfu accom¬ 
plished by the feudal nobility which was Itself 
the greatest oNtacle to internal good govern¬ 
ment* and it was followed by the establishment 
of the feudui system all over Europe. Society 
between the tenth and thj twelfth century 
came to be Imitcd on a system of land tenure.# 
largely military in origin, whicli profoundly m 
fluciiccd every department of adininistratiw ift, 
and involved the eoiiiplctc dependence of the 
lower tinsses of the conimunity*upoo the owners 
of the lands which they held* or on which they 
worked os serfs. Coincidently with this develop¬ 
ment there came the division of Europe Into 
separate states* and, os the conception of the 
state progressed* each country experienced a 
struggle iM'tween the central }M>wcr and the feudal 
barons* whose aim was dceeutralizalion or 
unnrehy. The eonflict went on through the 
Middle Ages* and the victory of the principle 
of c*entrali7.ation w'as lujt complete at their close* 
for international wurfnre, the struggle between 
the PapHi'y and the Kmpin% and the Crusades 
all tended to preserve the |K>wcr of barons who 
eoiniiiunded their own lighting forct^. In Eng¬ 
land the monarchy was {Miwerful enough to bring 
the barons into siibjci'tion long before a similar 
result was attained in Frun(*e, while in Germany 
feudalism eiyslallized into a scries of small 
dominions uncontrolled by any '‘ciitral power. 
The growth of commerce led to the establish¬ 
ment of independent municipal states, the most 
iin|K>rtiint of which Were the Free Tow'tis of the 
Enipin* and the cities of the north of Italy. 
Serfdom survived the Middle vs alike in Eng- 
.land, France, and Germany, though it had dts- 
appeared in Scotland. 

in religious history the periiMl witnessed many 
important movements. At the l>oginning of the 
Dark Age's only a small (lortton of Europe had 
been converted to Christianity* and the proccM 
t»f conversion fortns a large port of the history of 
the time. It was co^iplet^ fay the expansion 
of German influence in the east of Europe in 
the eleventh and twelfth oenturieo. Contem¬ 
poraneously with the growth of Christianity* the 
ibirk Ages witn e s se d the rise of Islam* wbicii is 
dated from the fliglit of Mahomet to Medina in 
A.u* 622* after which Mahomniedaiiism spread 
with amusing rapidity. In the Christian Church 
there was a succession of religious revivals, begin¬ 
ning with the reformation of monastic life by St. 
Benedict in the early sixth century, which gave 
an it^mense impetus to the foundation of monas¬ 
teries. These deeply affected not only religious 
but also social and economic life by the provision 
which they made for the poor and by their 
enterprise hi agriculture and O'en in commerce. 
There igMllDotker tevi%'al in the tenth centiny. 
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OMocittted with tiie monAstci^^ of Cluoy (near 
Macon, Burgundy), and in the eJrventb cen¬ 
tury the Cluniuc movement led to a general 
Heformation in tlie Church all over Europe, 
accompanied by an adx'OJice in tlic power of the 
Papacy. A third revival dates Bom the thirieentli 
century, when St. KninciH of AmiHi and St. 
^|>oininic founded order* of mcndicani friar* whcMie 
* ajlpi woa not contemplAti>'e life in rooiiuMtic 
Becltlbion, but the care of the *iek and the preach¬ 
ing of the Goepfl to the poor. The appeamnee 
of the friar* in the tliirtecnth century gave to 
con9er\iitive religious opinion much the uiiiie 
shock a* the Wesleyan preacher* did in the eigli- 
teenUi or the Salvation Army in the nineteciitli 
centuiy. The inlluc-nce of the Church decreased 
towarcls ihe end of the Middle Ages, owing to 
the degeneration of the nionostic order* and of the 
friars, and atso through aserica of sehitin* in the 
Papacy and its sulwrdiiiution h) Frem^h pedicy 
during the nwideiiec of the Po|k?* at Avignon 
(known as the * BabylonUh itaptivity *, IA05-7N). 
The (Beat ScliiHtii lN*gan in 1H7A, ari«l wim rloMr<l 
by the ('oiiiH'il of Constani'c in 1415. 

The intellectuul life of the Miildlc Age* wan 
marked by two great revi\nU of learning. The 
iirst of thi'Hc w'tut iMiniioeted wUli the iHfiiri of 
Charles the Great, wIh>, like Alfred of Kngluiut 
al>oiiL a rentury later, w’u* a patron of Mcholars, 
whom he gnthriinl round him and to whom* din- 
cussions lie liKleiied. The MH*ond wa* the elaiiHhid 
FenaisHamv in the twelfth ec^ntury, with w'hteh i* 
connected the rise of lairr)t>can universities. 
Intellectiml life is als«» }lhiKtnite<i by u large 
nuiniNT of media'val pociiw iti all languages, by 
trciitiM's on Uic problem* of religion and philft^ 
sophy, and by advance* in eccle*in*tical aia) 
dtiinestic nr<‘hit«t*turo, in the methods and ainis 
of (‘omincri'ts and iti the art of war. Ar(*ht*ry was 
brought to (H’rfec'tion by the^ English, anil gun- 
|K>wder M’lv invented in ilic early fourteenth 
century, and w'as Bccly used in w'arfari! licfore 
the end of the .Middle Ages. There waa'also u 
oon*ldcral)le development in *hipbui1diiig (espe*- 
cially in the size uf vessels), and in the use of 
water-ways fos internal coniniunications. t;anulK 
were introduced in Holland and Be^iium in the 
twelfth century, and rivers, as mcom of wun- 
munii^tion, were much more important tlinii 
the ill-made tracks which served as mods. AIkivc 
atU the Middle Ages were a great period in the 
history of painUng, Perhaps the best general 
charaetcrhuiticin of Europe in the later Middle 
Ages is that given by the late Professor York 
Powell: A knot of states whose commerce, 

regulated by self-go\'emlng guilds, flowed west¬ 
ward from tite gr^ ItaUMi trading republics, 
through the fairs of Pranee and Germany, to the 
marts of Flanders and the ports of Knglarwi and 
Gascony ... and tlie Baltic. EurgglMVu u uf 


kingdom* gitvrrned by eurioua half-feudal, half- 
free, half-despotic constitutions. In whkh local 
feelings W'erc everywhere strong, but cefitralis- 
atioii everywhere welcome.,, • In these states 
dwelt a suMTCMioii of generations who invented 
no single tool, Implement, or art, who with 
rarcMl cxeeplions were wholly ignorant of the 
sricnctw of the |iast, and disllke<l Uic very dreams 
<if the M*icnces that were to come, hut who ooiild 
..« Hhow, amid squalor, dirt, and misery, a true 
mid unfailing taste in every article of daily life* 
A state of society ignorant, cruel, and super- 
Rtitious ... but withal a state of society In which 
men were earnest, dutihil, and hardworking, and 
w'hich could tliNplay such noble ty|ics of eharticter 
as the untiring and unselftsh Francis, the friend 
uf the pcKir ami helpless, . . . and the saintly 
King —Bint.icMmAPUv: Sir T. W. C\ 

Oman, The Dark Agm: T. F. Tout, The Umpire 
and the Pafutry; Cambridge AfecA/mif Hieiory; 
K. M. Tappaii, in Feudal Timea: »SW«1 /.(/< fw 
the Muld^ Afieai Ch. ScignolsiB, HiMtory qT 
MedunvU and Mmlrm (Svilization, 

MIddlesborough, a rivcr-tstrl, iiuiideipal and 
<*ounty borough of England, on the Tees mid In 
the Nortli Khllng of Yorkshire, It is served by 
tlie North Eastern Kailwiiy. Then* are numerotw 
blaHt-fUrnAccs and rollIng-mitU, foundries, 
tt€*c*ring-w'orfcs, and ship^yurdii. Salt Is estr-u. 
sively worked. Tlierc i>, an extensive hnrb.iur. 
The iKirough was in. <''|H>rnte<1 In 18511, and 
redurns two inemberH, Pop. (lt)2I), 151,KUt. 

Middlesex, the inetnipolitun (*oiinty of Eng¬ 
land, formerly eontainirig the greater |Nirt.loti of 
l*)iidon (now a iounty by iljielf); area, 14H,UU2 
lu'ret. Brentford In the roiiiity town. Tlie dU- 
Irlct is tthmwt cnliitOy luiverciJ with urban dis- 
iriets and town*, all Huburlw of l^mdoii. Pop. 
(11)11), 1.12MI)4; (1»2I), ],25;i.104. 

Middleton, Thomas, ICnglish dramatist, was 
Ixirn alaiiit 1570, arul died in 1027. Very little 
IH known uImiuI hU life. 1 Ic was City Chronologer 
frfiiii 1020 until his deiith, when he wn* Hiieeeeded 
by lien .luiiHon, who in 1015 iiiul iiutitiomul him 
to Dnimmorid of Hawtiiormlen as “ a base 
fellow This is almost all that is known about 
him. He frequently collalioratcd with other 
dramatists, es|>rcittlly adth Itowley and Hckker* 
liis carlic*it prinlrd play was Ulurt, Maeler Con' 
ntahk (1002). a light oritnedy. Two interesting 
prose trmls, Faiher //uMsircTs ToB and The. 
Jilack Hook, apjieared in 1004. Amongst Middle- 
ton's plays may lie mentioned the following: 
The PAomir; Miehaelmae Term (1007); A 2Wck 
to catch the Old One (1005); The Family oj Love, 
a weak satire on the Puritans (1005); Your Five 
Oatlante*, A MadWorld,my Mwdera; TheHoaring 
Oirl (written with Hekker, lOI I); A Chaage AiaUt 
in Cheapeidei The IFilcA; The Mayor iif Quin- 
borough; The Changeling; The Spanitdk Otja/y; 
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unci A Came at Chee$e, It is unlikely Uiut Mid¬ 
dleton wrote II highly Incompetent paraphmsc 
of The iViedam of Sotomon. Microcifniamy Sue 
Snarling SaHren (151111) may U* his work. Middle- 
ton wrote with much fluency, and his plays were 
written under the uneomfortuhlc necessity of 
having to get them fiiiiNhiNj by a fixed date. 
Yet much of his work is memorable and some 
supremely gcMKl. The Changeling is perhaps his 
masterpiece, and in one scene (Uie conversation 
bittween l)e Ktores and Heatricc after the murder 
of Alonzo) he surpasses Webster and Tourneur, 
and is momentarily on a level with Shakespeare. 
The Witch is interesting on account of its resem¬ 
blances to Macbelh, which was probably written 
earlier; some of the songs from Middleton's play 
were inter|>o)atcd into Macbelh by the players. 
A (iame at Chenne is on altogether excellent play, 
and is |>crhujNi the most Aristophanio comedy in 
Knglish. Under the thin <lisgi]i8c of pieces and 
pawns, the cliuracterN of tiic play were those 
English utnl Spanisli iHtrsonagcs w'ho were in¬ 
volved in the matter of the Spanish marriage. 
Condomar, the .Spiuiish Ambassador, who was 
satirl/ctl os the Black Knight, got a stop put 
to this play after a run of nine days. The play 
was an Instant success, and in spile of its short 
run it brought in £1500, nn immense sum for 
those days. Middleton was fined and f)erlia|» also 
imprisoned. In tliis piny, which is a criticism 
not of city manners and customs, but of di¬ 
plomacy and lnt<*rnational polities, Middleton 
reaches a height to which he never Iwfore attained 
in comedy.—UinuiKuiAcnv: A. C, Swinburne, 
The Age of Shakespeare; P. C!. Wiggin, yfn 
Ktuptiry into Ute Authorship of tlte MidUlclon^ 
Jimvlrp t^itips; Sir A. W, Ward, History of A>ig- 
lish lyrmnatie LiteratuTf, 

Middleton, u (own of England, in Lancashire, 
served by the laincashirc &, Yorkshire Kloilway. 
Extensive cotton, silk, imd other works give 
cmployinciit. Pop. (I0*il), 2 M.:k> 0 . 

Midge, the ordinary English name given to 
immerous minute species of tiles, resembling the 
('omriioh gnat, but constituting a s|iccial family 
(Cbiniimmldtt^). The eggs are dcfiusitcd in water, 
where they undergo inctjimorpliosis. 

Mldtanltea, an Arabian triltc, represented in 
the Old Testament ns the dcscendaiits of Mhliun, 
son of Abralifun by Keturah {Hen, xxv, 2), and 
deacribe«l as engaged at an curly period in a 
commerce wiili Egypt. They dwelt in the land 
of Moab (Arabia l^*trsea). to the south-east of 
i'anoan. One portion of them inhabited the 
country on the east of the Dead Sea. 

MIdiuipur, an administratis^ dlsUkt and 
town of IlciignI, forming the most southern part 
of the Baldwin division, ttouiulcd on the cast by 
the lUver Hugli, and with an area of 6186 sq. 
iuUm. lV>p. (dutrict)t 8 , 82 d, 000 i (toi^n), 32,760. 


Midrash, the general name given among the 
Jews to the exposition of the hiddea meaning 
of the Scriptures. It includes any and every 
ancient exposition on the law, psalms, and pro¬ 
phets. The Midrash is divided into the Hataeka, 
or the authoritative law laid down in the Tahnud; 
and the Haggada, or poetical homiletics on the 
whole body of the Old Testament. The teng^ 
midrash is generally applied to the latter braiph * 
of rabbinical literature. * 

Midshipman, a junior ofllcer in the Royal 
Navy, ranking between a eodet and a sub¬ 
lieutenant. The midshipman's time is princi¬ 
pally occupied in reeci\ing instruction, both 
literary and professional, and his professional 
duties are continued os a sub-licutennnt. Mid¬ 
shipmen carry a dirk instead of a sword, wear 
white tubs on the jacket lapel, and mess in the 
gun-room. The title is derivctl from their 
former quarters, amidships on the lower deck. 

Midsummer Day is the feast-day of the 
nativity of St. John tlie Baptist, and is commonly 
reckoned the 2ith of June. On midsutiimer eve, 
or the eve of tlic Fc4U»t of St. John, it was Uie 
custom in former times to kindle tires (called 
St. John's tires) upon hills in celebration of the 
summer solstice. It is also the second quarter- 
day in England for the payment of rent. 

Midwifery. Sec Obstetrics, 

Mignonette (min'yon-ct; Ites^da odordta), a 
well-known fragrant annual plant of the nut. 
ord. Hescdoeco!, a native of North Africa. It 
Is largely cultivated in gardens, also in flower- 
|x>ta, in aiuirtinents, and in the boxes which are 
placed outside windows. There is also a sub- 
biennial variety, culled tree migwmcUe, Weld or 
dyers' weed, a native of Britain, belongs to the 
same genus. 

Migration of Animals, the phenomenon of 
certain animals moving, cither {Kriodicully or at 
irregular times and seasons, from one locality or 
region to another, sometimes far distant. Migra¬ 
tion has been observed in mainmab, birds, 
and insie<!t8, but it probably oocura In other groups 
of the animal world, the observation of which is 
less cosy than that of the higher forms. The 
biiffaUics or bisons of North Ameriesa used to 
migrate in herds between Canada and Mealoo. 
Many hshes (for example, salnwn, lampreys, Ac.) 
make |>criodical journeys from the sea towards 
freshwater streams and rivers for the purpose 
of depositing their eggst eels descend rivers to 
breed in the deep sea, from which the young 
cels (elvers) travel back. The migratoiy habits 
of locusts, and those of certain species of ants, 
&C., exemplify migration antong insects; but 
oniongst the birds we meet with the best-marked 
instances of migration. With sea-birds (fr»r 
exampfoi"puffins) the day of arrival or that on 
whiofa t^y appear in oertaio localities may be 






piognofrtlcatH with perfect safety; and timilarly. The first dtatlnri notice of Milan occur* In 
the day departure appear* in *onie bird* (for 221 ii.c., when It was subdued by the ^tomana. 
example, swifts) to iMraInMMt as accurately timed. In the third (Tntury after Clirint it ranked next 
Storks have l>een known to return regularly hi to Home. It Ins'amc a republic in 1101* and, 
their old nests, and the same has been oh*er\'ed having rcftised t<» submit to the Kmperor 
of swallows. Hie inotle in which birds migrate Kretleiiek I, H wo* destroyed by him in 1108. 
varies greatly even in the same s|ieclefl of bird. It was siMin rtiiuUt. but long continued to 
^Thc Bwalloa-s migrate in bodies comprising vast lie torn by internal fiudlonH, licaded by the 
**linm{>eri, and so also do cranes, wild ducks, leading nohlUty, among whom the ViaeontI and 
geese, and many other forms. Tlie migratory the Sforsns were Uie most prominent. It after* 
night is generally made against tlie wind; but wards lielonged with fauiilwrdy to Austria, until 
(«rtain sfieeies of blnls, us quails for instance, 1H5U,whcnhythereureofVHIatVanmljimibordy 
appear to w'ult for favouring winds, and to delay was ceded to Piedmont and int*or|M>rated in 
their flight by resting on Islaiids when tlie wind Italy. Pop. (101A), nn!t,0ft0.-—(T. Klla Noyes, 
is unfa%’ouniliic. Heganling the causes of migra- Sforf/ of Milan. 

tion, scinnee cannot at present definitely pro- Mllaszo (ini-]kt>.fi). a seaport of Messina, 
nounce. Probably a combination of causes, or Sicily, where (iaribuldi defeated the Neapolitan 
different eatises in different cases, as searc^ity or trraips in his SirlUuii canqmlgn of IHOO. Pop. 
plenty of food-supply, the powerful Infliicnecs of 10,000. 

temperature, and the infiuejiee of the bn^Hling- Mildew, n name given to various miiuite 
season, may contribute to the migratory * in* Fungi, but profierly |M*rtaining only to the para* 
Ktinct *. It has liocn further suggi*sted by A. R. sltic Krysiplmles and Peronosporinea (q.v.). 
tVullace that this migratory iubit nr instinct has Mile, a measure of length or distance, usc*d 


gradually I wen jux|uircd since a time when the 
lireeding- and fceding'grounds of the animals 
were roineideni, these having lK*on gnuItmUy 
separatcfl i>y elimutie and gefilogiral changes. 

Mll'an (it. MiVano), un inland province of 
Ijornimnly, Northern Itidy. It is mainly a canal- 
irrigated plain, and prodiiecs rice, Ilux, com, 
wine, oil, and mullM*rry tre(*s (for silk-worms), 
llairying (production of luittcr and cheese) is 
progressive. .Milan is tiq* c*npital. Area, 1221 
sq. milcfi; pop. about 1 ,h:}4,000. 

. Milan (It. Milano; 1.at. Mrdio/dnum), cnpitid 
city of Milan, Ixnnimrdy, and the sciMind city of 
Hilly, on the Oloiia, In the middle of the Ijoiit' 
bard Plain ix!tween the Adda and Ticino. Among 
the pubtir eiliflccs the first plac'C liclongs to tlic 
Dtiomo or eiithc<lral, dedicated to tlie Viigln, 
a magnificent structure, inferior only In sisc 
to St. Peter's at Rome and tlie cathedral of 
Seville. In its present form it was begun in ISHT, 
and was finish^ betwecil 1S05 and 1815 by onler 
of Napoleon, Among other buildings arc the 
Palaszo di Brera or Delle Sdense, Lcttere od 
Arte, containing the picturo-gallcry and the 
library of the academy (800,000 vols.); and the 
Ambrosiaa library, the earliest, and still one of 
the most valuable pubHe Ubraiies in £un>|>e. 
There is also a valualde museum of natural 
history, a oonservaioiy of musk, a military 
oolkge, and a theokgieal seminary. The Galleria 
Vittork Emannele, a covered street, connects 


in almost all countries of i^urop(^ The Kngiish 



Mjlfml or Yiirow (ArkiOta 


<1. Hist floret. S. Ttsy floret, e, flood. 


Ulc Plasui del Duomo with the Piasuui of 


Scala Theatre. The chief theatre k La Scola statute mile contains fl furlongs, twh 40 poles 
(Teafro delZa Alcala), accommodating 8000 spec- or perches, of 5| yards. The statute mile is 
totors. The manufoetares Include silks, cottons, tlierefore 1700 yards, or 5280 feet. It Is also 
lace, carpets, hats, earthenware, niachinrry and NO surveying chains, of 22 yards ea4*h. The 
metal go^, and Jewellery, square mile is 0400 square chains, or 040 acres. 
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Th<‘ Homan mile was about 1020 EnglUh yardn. 
The ancient SeottiHh mile wa» 10H4 yards 1*127 
KiifCliMh niilcN: the Irish mile, 22i0 yards -- 1*270 
l%nKlish tiiilcN. The giHiKruphical or nauf.ii*ul mile 
iH the MiNticth part of a de^m^ of latitude, or 
fH)H0 tiH'i. 

Mlle'CU!i, an ancient city of Ionia, Asia 
Miimr, sitiiated near the mouth of the Meander, 
one of the chief (Sn^ck cities of Asia Minor, 
birth-pliu'c of Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
and Aspusia. It hud upwards of seventy*ftve 
colonies, most of which were on the coasts of 
the hhixine. The most flourishing period was 
Is'fon* its dcHtrui'tioii by the Persians, 404 B.c., 
thoiigli it again rose* to la* a t>hu*€* 4if some iin- 
|Hirtaii(*i*. 

Milfoil, or Yarrow, the common name of 
AchiUm mi7/r/o/ium, nat. ord. ComtMNiita*, a 
plant which grows <fmiiiionly on bunks, by rowl’ 
sides, and on dry pasturt*s. It has iiiimcnjus 
very Dnely divi<li*<l leaves, and eorymiw of small, 
while or 84>rnetimeH roM*-ef>loured ftowera. (See 
ilhistratioa on pn^vaais page.) 

Milford, or Milford Haven, n Ni*a)>ort of 
IVmbnikeshire, Wales, <»n the north shore of the 
inlet called Milford Haven; serve<l by the Great 
WcMterii Hallway. There are docks capable of 
neeomiiUMlating the larg(*st vessels, and trade is 
W'ith Iri'land principally. Milford Haven, an 
o|M'iiiiig of the Atlantic Ocean, is t'onsidered one 
of the iinest natural harlx>ura in Great llritain. 

Military Discipline. Military discipline—and 
ill this <*oiiii(Ttion the word military is used in 
its broader sense to iiu'hide nil armed fore<*s of 
tlie ('rown—demundM resfHvt for the authority 
whicti men n*cogni/.e when taking ser\dec under 
the State; it demaiais iiiKtuiit and exact obeiliemH; 
to all orders given by that authority; It requires 
II iiknIi* of life ueoonling to e<*rtain rules mode 
for the greatest gocal of the grc'atest number; 
and it assumes as an axiom the obvious fact that 
in any eor|K>rate body of men band(*d together 
for u dehnito pur|>ose there must be one head 
whose* word Is law and must be olwycd. With 
re'gard to the armed forces of Great Britain and 
rihter, this bead is the king, whose authority, 
though not exercised directly and ccuisUtu- 
tionally drlcgatixl to the responsible minister of 
the Crown, deseends through oRlccn of various 
grades holding llis Majesty's comiutssion, and 
through these oflleeni to other subordinates 
n«>t hoUUog eommissions, l.c. mm-oonimiasioned 
onU'cm. This giv(*s the chain v of ocmimand, in 
which eiu'h link owes obedience to the one aliovc 
it. and exerts its authority according to well* 
dehnrtt rules over the ones lickiw. In addition to 
this prinrlide, mllitar)' discipline takes to itself 
the |M)wer of punishment provIdiHl by the Army 
Avt (see AfilUary Imkv), arid rails to its aid the 
sentiment known as esprit de corps. , 


Diseipline, like faith. Is the better for out¬ 
ward and visible signs, and it Is on thewiecessity 
for these that untrained opinion is likely to differ. 
Take us an example the question of * saluting 
than which no oiitwar<t and visible sign has ever 
caused more heart-burning. Every free and 
independent modem man is in<*lined to argue; 

wiiy should 1 solute (and by so doing own^ 
myM*lf inferior) anotlicr who is merely a man \l\^ ' 
myself, though be may possibly wear a more 
expi*nsivc uniforiii?’* It is in |.his last word, 
uniform, that the answer to the question is to 
l>e found; it is the tinlfonn wliieh is saluted, qr 
more correctly tlie king's c*omiiiiss{on liorne by 
the wearer of the iinifurm, and not the individual 
man. The act exeiiiplitles subject ion to control, 
and is the sign of that rcs|>ect for authority 
which we all admit. In discussing this question 
it is well to rememlier the early' doys of tlic 
UuNsiun llevolul ion, when one of the llrst changes 
made was the uliolition of all saluting in the 
army: this led by natural stages to the lessening 
of respect for authority, the final disappt'urance 
of all discipline, and —chaos. 

Diseipline to Ih* efTeftlve must lx* strict and 
exact, though it need not lie n'prcssive; there 
can lie no two w'uys of doing things, and no 
* to-morrowoliedicnci; must lie instant and 
without argument, and must lie given cheerfully 
in the flnii conviction that the particular order 
in question is either directly or indirectly for 
the general good. Our fonn of discipline, what¬ 
ever may l>c the ease Jn other countries, is not 
biwed on fear; rather is it founded on ex- 
|M*di«*ney and onforce<l with syinimthy and the 
human touch, the |>ower of punishment being 
k^pt in the Imekground for use If required. 
Normally w*e dcf^end very largely fur our disci¬ 
pline on All Appnxiatlon of the facts, and on a 
go<Kl iindenit4inding Ijetwcen onieers and men. 

It is an unwritten law in the services that one of 
an ofllccr's flnt duties is to his men; he is their 
leader in time of emergency; and how can be 
itetter qualify himself for theJr leadership than 
by knowing his men, by watching pver their 
comforts and little privileges, and by helping 
them in their UoublnT For such an ofllccr men 
will do anything, and there will be small neoe«ity 
to call on the powers given by the Army Act 
to maintain discipline. Example among the 
ofneers and the feeling of esprit de corps among 
all ranks wilt go Anther towards building up 
a satisfactoiy state of discipline In a unit than 
any amount of punishnienl. A %Try fair Idea of 
Hie diseipline of a given corps may be obtained 
by watching the behaviour of a Junior non- 
commiMioned oflicer marching off a small party 
of men when no ofAoer is present. If every 
movement'^ lii slack, and the whole performance 
Is a * go-as-you-please' affair, then it is ten 
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’oiAnces to one that the discipline of that oorps 
Is unsatisfisetory. If, on the other hand, orders 
are given and the* necessar)* luo^’cments per¬ 
formed in exaHly the same manner as tliey 
would be on a parade of ttie battalion, then 
it may safely be concluded that the discipline 
is of the l^t. See Army; DriU; MiHiary 
%aw, 

^S»Mllltnry Lsiw is that fbmi of the statute law 
of Riijfland to which all ofllcers and soldiers are 
amenable both iq peace and war. It is ailminis- 
tered by military wiirts, which have no juris¬ 
diction whatever over any |H*rson who is mit 
either an ofHccr or a soldier. There is one excep¬ 
tion to this general rule, i.e. in time of war any 
civilians who may acconi|>any the artny liecomc, 
in virtue of a pass issued to them by the roiii- 
inundcr-in-clkief, subject to military law. cither 
as oflicen or holdicrs, during the period they 
remain with the army (Army Act, sec. 175-<l). 
Broadly 8i>caktng, the following are sulijcH^ to 
military law; oinc(*rs, both regular, militia, and 
territorial, and regular soldiers at all times; 
niiltiia and territorial soldiers when emiKidied or 
eulietl nut for training. An Individual t>ccomm 
KiibjcH’t to military taw iinnuHltately he ciitofs 
into military service; but he iI<mw not in conse¬ 
quence divest liinisrif of his obligation as a 
riti/.en to oliey the civil law. During his service 
he remains amcniiblc to both oodew, and cun la* 
tried and punished for on olTenee against ordinary 
criminai taw as if he wen* not a soldier. l%nglisti 
military law Is eontiiined in the Army Act, Uuica 
of PnKM*<Uirc, and King's Itegulutions. 

Militia, the old (^institutional military force 
of England, now, after a {M^riiKl of oblivion under 
the name of the Special Heserve, once more' 
r(*8iiseita1ed under Its old title. Tiie militia is 
the lineal di*8ecndant, through the Train Bands 
of tlie seventiN’iith leiitiiry, of the old feudal and 
general levy of the kingdom, and liccainc gener¬ 
ally known under that designation ataxit the 
time of the liestoration. In 1600 tlie feudal levy 
or knight service (see Army) was finally alwISshed, 
but the general levy, in wliich was Included the 
Train Bonds, was token in hand and, in the 
course of the next few years, reotganlzcd on 
a county basis, while retaining the principle of 
obligatory service customary wHh the general 
levy. As to the method of raising, in course 
of time, and after varioua changes hod liecn 
made, it became much as follows] the county 
auUioritfes and parishes were Infonned of the 
number or quota required from them; each 
authority was then at liberty to raise its quota 
in any way considered suitable, i.e. either liy 
ballot or by offering bounties Ibr volunteers. 
In the event of the number obtained foiling 
abort of the requIremenU, the defiraliing authority 
was fined; sutmUtutes ftrr thoae tia£rted were 


allowed, and the age limit was between eighteen 
and fifty. 

In the course of yearn H lMH*ame the custom 
to dc|>eiai less on the ballot than on \^)luntary 
eiiiisimeiit, and siiier 1852 this has been the 
principle invariably followed, though tlie power 
to ballot was n*taincd for use in emergency. 

By the Beservr K(»rcea Act, UNIT, |N>wer was 
tiiken by the king In coum>4l to transfor any 
spivified miml)CT of Irnttalloiis of existing militia 
to the S|>ecial Heserve; siKhtransforred battalions 
beiUTforward Inhwiic the third (or subsequent 
number) Imttalioiis of the county r(*gimcnts, 
under the gtMierul hcadliqt of ' Hegular and 
S|HTial Heserve Battalions 

Milk, th(* pnalimt of the mammary gland 
found in all fomalc mamiiials. Cows' milk Is 
most grnemlly iiwhI in Kuit>|>e uiul North 
Ameri(«a for human consumption. It has a 
s|>reiflr gravity rutiging U^twivii 1 *028 and 1 '0S4 
(average 1*082), and Is pitMlucsHl by the cow 
for a period of forty-two wtM'ks, or almut three 
hundred days, after |>artiirition. This |ieriod is 
technically known as u laiiation. The quality 
of milk is de|»emient enlindy U(m>ii tlie condition, 
quality, and activity of tlie mllk-prodiieliig 
orgatis, and (itN>ii the iiatun* of Uie blood, from 
which It is derived by a pnM*nMi Involving 
building up and btt'aklng down of minute ei*IK 
eontaim*d within the iidder. Many varinots 
affect com|x)sltion, mid v has been found that 
even vitarninrs may Ik* alwent if cows arc f(Kl 
on tt diet from which they an* either absent or 
pr(*sent In hisiifneient quantity. Quantity Is 
de|K*ndent U|M)n mammary devi*lopmeiit and 
Uir |M*dlgrre of the aiihnal. The foll<»wing table 
is the result of the analyHls of a gn'ut tiiniiy 
.mtiples, and may In* aeecfited os representative 
«)f the grout bulk of all cow's milk: 


Fst 

3-75 percent. 

Citetn . 

3*00 

Aibumrn 

0’40 

1 JICtUM 

4‘7S 

A«h 

P'7I 

Wfticf .. 

B7’J! 


The fat is the most variable eonsiltueni, and 
exists in milk at an emulsion In tlie form of tiny 
glolHilcs averaging Im'h In diameter. It 
(Kinsists of glycerol in combination with certain 
fatty acids. l,a<*toM* Is scKvind in order of varia¬ 
bility. It is t/he milk-sugar of eommerae, and Is 
teehnleally kimwn us i-atcUsM* exists 

in milk in solutfon. It is really attacked by 
the loetie Iweterfa, which decompose It wtUi 
fonnation of lactic ontid (sec Alarler). Casein 
and ash are practically constant, and the altnimim 
varies only in mfos/rum, the first milk yielded 
after calving, which may contain as high us 
15 per cent, and is unfit for human ooosumptlon 
either raw or os butter or cheese. 

LegfU SUmdardM.—in Great Britain whole milk 
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muKt contain not lend than 8 per cent buttcr> 
fut, and not fcdn than H*5 |M!r (K^nt 4olida*non*fat. 
Skim, or HC(»tiriitecl milk, miint cfintain not 1 mm 
than H*7 (xrr rent total dolidf*. Oracle * A * milk 
id pnKliM'od from lulH^rciiUn-tefited, diseasc-free 
c^owH, Hpcciully riiilkc‘d. The milk in refrigerated 
and (u>ld in hcrnietU’aUy Mealed Ixittloti. It nuuit 
CKitiform to eertiiiii hueteriological atandardd, and 
a high price may lie dt'iiiandcMl for it. Few 
dairira immhomi grade * A * IleenccM in Oreut 
llritain. In Orent Britain then; is no standard 
of boetoriul or Hcdinientfiry content, although 
mich luwH have l>rrn In exidte^nee In the Unlt^ 
btatcH for Home condiderubht time. 


£^fanddrd Cychpadia of AgrieuUure (GreahanP 
Publishing Company). a 

MUk-fever. At one time this conditlcm was 
supposed to oc^cnir in women after child-birth, 
when the milk was l>e{ng secreted in the breasts. 
It is now recognized that the symptoms of 
feverishnerss, when they do arise at sudh a time, 
are due to the absorption of infective material in 
some part of the female genital tract diffytf^ 
following parturition. The condition rckjuJres 
treatment, and should never hfi looked upon as 
a natural process, 

Mllklng-machlnea. Although the idea of 
a inedianical apparatus to facilitate the milking 



Milking Intinlladon 

A. Enslnr; n, Pump; r, Piping led through byre, above cowa. By permiaaion (rfMeaan. J. 3t R. Wallace. 


Cream in that ptirtloii of milk which rises to 
the Hiirfiice and forms a clearly deflneci layer 
when milk is set (allowed to stand), ('om- 
inen*lidly It in obtained by means of the cream 
separiilor (q.v.), which yields cream of any 
draired coiisistonoy by a slight alteration of 
tlie regulating screw. In America there are 
crt'um standards; in Britain there are none. 
The specinc gravity of cream varies os the 
pem^ninge of fat it contains: 6 per cent cream 
1*081 approximately; but 40 per cent cream 
has a speoiOo gravity of less than *94. 

Ratifria is hilly dealt with under Pasleurtsa- 
Ifen an<l Starier, Fermented MUka are treated 
under Yoghttri, See Tetting tf MUki Separated 
MiUt; Rennet; Lactometer; Weetpkal Balance; 
KoumUe, — Biujuooraphy: R. H. Ldtoh, jBulfer- 
on Ok Farm; O. S. Thomson, BritM 
and Voloniid Oairying; H. Droop Richmond, 
fina'rg CAemtJtfrg; W. A. Stocking, Afanuol qf 
Milk Products; H. A» Mkcewea, Tkr Supply; 


of cows was discussed os far back os 1819, It is 
only within comparatively recent years that an 
effleient and economical miUcing-inachine has 
been evolved, c4iiefly through the genius and 
untiring effort of two Scotsmen, a dairyman 
named Robert Kennedy, and an « rgineer named 
Lawrence, who subsequently gave tbdr con¬ 
joined names to the Laitrcnce-Kennedy Milking* 
mocAtne. They wue followed by Messrs. Wid- 
loee of Costlc-Draglas (about 1907), who adopted 
the 'L.-K.* principle, but applied miniature 
pulsating mechanism to the haae of each teat- 
cup (sec diagram on p. 401). At the present day 
there are many types of miudUne on the market, 
some borne by the cow and the othen resting 
upon 4he ground, the cow carrying the teat-cups 
only, but the genenU prindplee are identical Jn 
all cases. 

The Lawrence-Kennedy-Wallace idea was to 
construeft'A teat-cup capable of imitating closely 
the action of the sodcling calf, and a system hM 
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Deen evolved whereby the teat U pressed by a 
nibber p%l» a tittle suction being exerted*, and 
the milk is drawn by a vacuum into the milk- 
pall. 

Gmerai Prinripl^n.^A nu^lem milking inHlal- 
tatlon, os itliuitrated, consists essentially of a 
vaeuum-prodii(*iiig nppuratUH, a doubhsaction 
apump actuated l»y a 2- to S*h.p. engine, and con* 
to a 50*gallon, gttlvaiiis<*d*iroti, vacuum 
ston^t^tonk. From the tank a system of piping 
runs through 11^ byre, carrying ta|M above each 
Btidl. ThcM* ta|)H are in turn coniicctetl by inejins 
of rubber tubing with the milk rccepta<*lcs, m 




Srcikif) thr<nigh WatUrr Teat-rupt and 
Pul«i(or« 

that, when the tap in tiirnorl on, the vactiimi Is 
trariRf rred to the interior of the rceeptnele. 
From each "an, or receptacle,'lengths of rublx’r 
tubing end in the teat-cups, of which there rimy 
be two sets to a can, so that two cows may lie 
milked simultaNC<>usly. Itu|>ection gloMihi are 
fitted to the tubing, and on a cessation of the 
milk*flow from any cause, natural or accidental, 
this may he olsrorved by f be operator, who takiii 
action accordingly. The vacuum in each set of 
teat*cups is regulated by an inlet slr-volvc, and 
a gauge is plarsxl in the byre to indicate the 
degree of vacuum in the tulies as a whole. 
The effkicnry of any machine, everything else 
being cqiisl, depemb idmost wholly upon the 
pulsator and on the skill of the operator. 

Machine Milking, —It has been fiHind that 
most cows take kindly to goorl milking-machines, 
and soon become Ihmiliar with the rhythmical 

* Cootinuous •uctHSi cattset • eotistibon io Um uddsr of 
th« cow, tsd s cofMcauent demsKIn tuoductiritr, Aa., so 
diM on mtermitUfHt tutthm m now provkisd by mMn« ot rhs 

You VIL 


beating of the pulsator; but those trained from 
their first calving, and accustomed to little else 
but mecJianlcal milking, invariably show better 
results than aiitnuUs brought to the machine 
after, say, a third or Iburth <^\ing. On the 
introduction of the *L.-K.' machine It was ex* 
ftcctod that, by drawing tlic iiitlk directly ftom 
tlie cow’s toat to ckmyl, storiUacd mtlk*caiis, 
without ntlowiiig it to cmne In contact with the 
air or exposing it to other fbrnu of contamination, 
a very pure* milk should bo produced, but a 
Imtdcriologic'al count luis pro\*H a disapiKiInt* 
incnt. Milking by mnc^hlne docs not by any 
means eliminate the {kcrsonal rtement, a^ all 
opcTatom must lie trained, intelligent, extreri* 
cnml, and scru|)ulouNly ciciui t^fch in person 
and in Imhils. 

The air of every cow-shed Invariably teems 
a'ith biu.*teria (inicrcM>rganlsms) of usefhl and, 
more frequently, of darigentus typos* Care 
inuKt therefore Ik* taken In ideaning tlio machine, 
and teut-cnjiNi must not Ih*^ uHowchI to (hll ftoin 
the teats during milking (a quite frequent 
occiirrcnct*), itcnnitUng tlusi and organisms 
from the lloor and surroundings to bo sucked 
into the inilk-pall. 

KockI hurubmitking and CKfM*rt nuudiinc- 
milking arc ul>out equal iM rc'gards efficieney, 
but the latter is prefcralde In extreme 
such as ohlufned during the Kuropcan Wfu*, 
when wages were prcihibulvc and labour was 
exceedingly scarce,--llniuouitAriiv; StantSaTii 
i^ychptrdM oj Agriculture (Gresham Ihibllshliig 
Com|Niny); II. A. Maccwcti, The. Milk Supplg* 

Milkwort, a Itritlsh plant, l^ulggdin vulg4^^ 
ord, Polygalacco*, abounding In a milky Juice, 
and lNdic\’t*d by the Ignorant to protiK)tc the 
tlow of iiillk in rvtws. 

Milt, ,Taiiu*M, iMirii at I*og{f* Pert, Forfarshire, 
ScollamI, nth April. 177a, <iifd xard June. 1H80. 
He was educaiciJ at the graimnar-sc^hool of 
Montrffsc and the IJnlvcniity of Edinlnirgh; 
lUHompanicd Sir John Stuart to tendon and 
lK*came tutor in Ids family: ciiitod the Jifisrary 
Journal^ and contributed nriicles to the Kdin- 
burgh, llriiiMh, Bckctic., and Monthly Krutoesj 
iKTgan his Uintory oJ llrUbth India In IfHHi, and 
puldiskicd It in IH17>-g. In cotiseqiience of the 
know|(*dge which his researches had given him 
of Indian affairs, he was appednted assistant* 
examiner of ixirrmpoiidcnce by the Kast India 
C<»mpany, and snoii afterwards lic(*amc chief- 
examiner. He was a frequent contributor to the 
IFr«fmfnff/cr Heview, wrcfie articles on social and 
priliilcol subjects for tike Kneyelopedia Brilannica; 
and piiblishect a treatise on the Ekmmtt oJ 
Pohikal Bcanamy (Ifi21~2). and an AnalytU of 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind (HdSfi). In 
philosophy Mill was a fbUower of tlie sch^ of 
Hobbes and Beutham. 

m 
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Mill..r(»hnS(iiorf»fifinofJnmefi Mill, was bom Ophelia, while iU influence WM alao apparel 


In f^oiiflon IHOfl. dir<l at Avij{rujn 187^* lie wan 
tniiiinl under the frnniediatr inlliieiire of hia 
fiitlifT. IliN year wuh R()erit in Kmiu^c; 

(HI hiH return hr Kindled law for u time, and in 
lH*i8 he ol>tain«Ml u elerkHhip in the haisl India 
llouHC. reiiiairiiiiK in the (!ornpariy*H ernployinont 
till it wait Kiipplantcft by the drown in 1H5H. In 
the WfMlmin/iteT W'hm iM'gim by the 

folUiwerN of lienthuin, and youii|( Mill wuh one 
of itH ('firlieHt 4*onlrihijtorM, while from JM:)5 to 
18 m he u*aN lilt prinetpal eondiietor. In htfl 
twentydirst year he iMliti^d Kenthum's work 
Ou Kviflrnre. In 18421 up}K>ared tlie tIrNt of hiM 
two ehief workN, A Sifstem of lA>pic, HaiUtcina- 
tivr find /ndwr/nr, the MXHind lieiiijt I^rineiplen 
of Potitind Kvononiif (IH4N). To ilim* he after- 
wjirdH added hm work f>n fJbrrly (IH.'SU), Thonphh 
(m Pfirtinmnitary Hrform (IHIH). IftitHarinnifrm 
(1802). the Kramination of Sir IVilliam //omi7- 
tofi'ii Philomphy, and a Study of Aufiwite Comte 
and Poiiitiviem (IHO.#). In thlN liuti year he wan 
returned to INirliaineiit na iiieiiibiT for Wetti- 
inifiMter, wtuTe he iuIvcmuiUhI a inetuuire to 
admit women to the Hiiffriiife. and t(K>k part )n 
the liefonii Hill dehateN. At I lie election of 1808 
he wtiH tlefeiited and retir(*<l to Avignon. HeKideK 
the workM already mentioned, he puhliHlu^d 
f'omtidi'rationH on UeprrHrtdatit*f Cm^ernmnil 
(1801). 7’Ae Suhjevtion of H’omen (1800). and The 
Irish iMiid Question (1870). Ili.s Autobiofiraphy 
wan puhliNlu*d in 1K7:i, and the three 
Suture, The f 'ni/r/ of /fr/oi;/on, and Theiunt, in 
187 i. Miirit works on lo^ie anti |Ki)ilieul ec*oiiumy 
an* RiaiidanI textlaMikn. In the former he placed 
the Nyiitem of indiietive to|{ie on a hrni liiudH. 
An a politiciiin Mill )»elon(;ed to the Rehonl of 
philoNophieal rutU<*ulN. ndopliiij; a (*omliiiiution 
of dt'iimeratic and (‘onNcrvative idcan. An an 
ei*onomiRt he won an ex|Muieiit of the primdples 
of the tUilitnrian fu*tuM>l, lait he wiin not an 
itiapi('iitionin8 adhenmt of tldM doctrine.—lliii- 
i.tooaArnv: W. L. I’onrtney. Life of J, S, Milli 
i\ DouftluN. John fftuurt Mill: a Study of his 
Vkilosophy; A. S. rrin8lt'*l*8llMon, English 
I'hiiosofdiers and Sehoots if Philosophy. 

MItlala tinil'AN). Sir John Kverrtt. Hurt., k.a.. 
Iiorii at Southampton 1820, died in fjondon 
I Him. Hr exhibited Iun Ornt pivlure, Pisarro 
srtsfn^ the Inea of iVni, in 18*10; and received 
the jtold nuxlal for an historteal fiaintinK, The 
Tribe of IWnjumin seizing the I'kinghtcrs of 
Shitfdi, ill 1848. In his earlh'r da^ii lie was a 
leiuler of the Pre • Kaphaelitc M'hool. but on 
attahiiiift maturity in art he aluindoned the 
IMviilmritlcN for which that iichonl was noted. 
Aa the rrauH of thU new drimrture Mlllnia 
painted such piciurra at Perdinand hered by 
Afield Jf(.*riami tn thi Moated frniiiil^. The 
Huguenot lorrr^, The BIqrk Prmsti^Krr, and 


in hi8 landscapes of Chill October and 7*Ae Pringe 
of the Moor, Anion^t his later works are; The 
Sorth^West Passage, The Princes in the Tower, 
Kffie iteans, CindrreUa, and Mercy — St, Bar* 
thfdomnc's Day, 1572. In portraiture he holds 
the foremost rank, and he painted many of the 
most distinguished men of the day. He waa<r 
made a liaronct in 1885. In Jan., 1800, he wyae^ 
ele(*ted i*.K.A., but died the following August. 
Many of his works are well knowp by engravings. 

— Cf. J. K. Heid. .Vir J. K, MiUttis. 

MiUau (uncieiit iCmlllanum), a town of 
Smitheni Fmn(*r, department of Aveyron, on 
the Tarn. It is in a coal-producing area, 
and iiuuuifuidures glovcN and wool. In inedi- 
n*val times Millau waH a fortress town. The 
fortille^tkins were destroyed by Hiehelieu 
(l«2()). 

MlUen'nlum (Lat. mille, thousand, and onnia, 
year), a p4*riod of one thousand years. The term is 
applied to the n*ign of ])eaee preiTding the Last 
Judgment, and suppo8c*<l to liutt one thousand 
years. The Miliennarians l>elieve that at the end 
of time C'hriHt will return, gather together ttic 
juNt, nwiisrilute the dead saints, and establish 
lliK glorious earthly kingdom. This fcr\‘ent 
rx|M*etalion of and iK'lief in iin earthly Messianic 
kingdom, n sort of interregnum precxxling the 
1hi.nI Judgment, is mentioned in the n|Hicatyptie 
iMKiks of Enoch, JUmteh, and second Esdtas. 
Nowiion*. however, is the dunUion fixed ut one 
thoiiKiind years. In the New Testament the 
doctrine of the Millcdnium is clearly taught in 
Ue\\ XX, where it is said that Satan would \ie put 
in (Imins. and the martyrs of faith, raiMxl from 
the d<*fid, would participate In the glorious reign 
of ('hrist. lender the inlUientx* of Alexundrinian 
philosophy the l>elief was abandoned for some 
time, lint was again n*vived during the Uefionna- 
tioii and ehorished by the AimluiptlsU. Crom¬ 
well's Fifth Monarchy men were all Miliennarians, 
and at present millennial hopes are entertained 
by several religious sects, and the doctrine has 
many adherents in this country and in the 
I'nited States. 

Millepede, or Millipede (Lat. ini7lr, a thou¬ 
sand; pcs, ftrdis, a foot), a name ooninion to 
animals resembling centipedes, of the phylum 
MyriapiKta, tfeom the number of their feet. The 
most common it the Mum sfdntlSsus, about 1} 
inches long. Tlic young when hatched have only 
three t)airs of legs, the remainder l>eing gradually 
acquired till the number Is complete, which is 
usually about ISO pairs. Sec Jlfgrhipode. 

MlHtr* Hugh, gcokigist, was Itom at Cio- 
marly in 1802, and died 1850, He became a 
stone-mason, and while woricing at his trade he 
studied'literature, wrote a great deal, and In 
particular became an expert geologist. His 
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Ani pubUcation appeared in lAM* under the of it* aeeda, which are tiaed an fbod for ea|{e- 


Utlc of J^rms Wriiim in the LeUwe Hwrt a/ a 
Jottmeyman Moion, and Uiii waa followed in 
1An5 by the proMc volume of 4Vcmca and Legendn 
0 / Cromarty. He was then ap|K»inted to n |»ost 
in a bank at ('roniart>\ and while employed in 
this capacity took an ai'live |)art In the religious 
^controversy that emlwl in the Disruption. In 
he went to Edinburgh as editor of The 
H*ad!rs« newspaper, after 1H48 the chief organ 
of the Free Chiip'h. In this paper he printe<t the 
M'ork KiilMcqucntly puhliahcd uiuler the title of 
The out Hed .S'nndrtone, which attraete^l the 
ininiedintc attention of the s(*ienUAc world and 
CHtubliHhcd his reputation os a geologist. This 
wuN foUowLHl by Firs/' imprtneUme of Rnfilmd 
and it» People; Footatef»s of tiie Creator; My 
SchooU and Srhoolnuutere, a ehamtiiig account 
of his curlief life; and The Teatimony of the 
Hocka, in which he tried to reconcile the Mosaic 
nc(N>unt of creation with tlie teachings of gndogy. 
His Schoota and SchootmoMlera was supplemented 
by the Life and /.rZ/ers, published In 1R71.—('f, 
\V. K. I<eiu»k, lltifih Miller, 

Miller, .Tom'ph. ICngliah m4or, better known 
as .Toe Miller, was lH>rn in 1084, It is supiMWcNl 
in I^ndon, and was u favourite low cornctlian. 
lie diet! ill 17.18. Tlic jrats which have ini- 
niortidir.c<l his miiiie were coltct'tc<l in 17.*19 by 
.lohn Muttlcy (t0lk2-1T.'HI). A lithographic fac¬ 
simile of Uie first edition, which is very ran*, 
was piil»Hsiif*d in IHOI. 

MlUerand, Alexandre, president of the Knmeh 
Hepublie, Ixirn I8.>0. Adinitted to the Bar (1HH1) 
and cleeteti lh*puty for Paris (1885), he iNrome 
tile lender of the ScM'iidlst l>elt, and afterwanls 
on independent Socialist. He was editor suA 
ciMMively of I'o/j*, La Petite Hifpubtiyue (until 
1 HtHl), and Jm I^mlrrne, in which he was associated 
with Aristide HriamI and libn^ Viviaiii. He 


birds. Italian miUrt (SHaria HaHca) is a closely 
allieit spc(*ies. 
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Millet (iid-lA), dean Francois, French artist, 
Ixini at (>nichy, near f'herlMnirg, 1HI4, filed 1H7fi. 
He worked with Ids {K-asiinl father In the fields; 
studied drawing at the acudciny of Cherbourg; 
from thenev pfMm*fi with an alloa'anre from this 
town to tlie atelier of IhditrfK'he in Paris, and 
Gxhibitcfl at the Salon in 1H44I. As u Htudent and 
until the tleath of his first wife in 1844 he was 


was Minister for Commerce in the Wuldeek- 
liousseau Cabinet, and I>ee4ime Minisb'^r of 
Public Works in 1009. On 2.1th Aug., 1014, hr 
returned to the Ministry* of War, whlc^ he ha4l 
riccupled between 1012 and 1018, aiul remained 
there until the resignation of the Vivjani (Cabinet 
in 1015. Elected to the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sdcncses <1017), he beimme Adminis¬ 
trator of Alsace-Lorraine (1020), followed Cle- 
roenceau as Premier, and suooeeded Paul Dcs- 
ehoncl (died, 29th April, 1022) as IVesident, 
8rvl Sept., 1920. 

Millet, A common name for various species of 
cereals yielding sbundanoe of small seeds, more 
particularly Ponicum miUaceum and /*. Ptiliare, 
cultivated in the East Indks, China, Arabia, 
Syria, I^pt, Ac., where it is used as human 
food. The leaves and panidea are given both 
green and dried as fodder to cattle. Oeiwurn 
miUet (Setaria germanica) Is cnltivated on account 


fre<|uenily in the greatest fNiverty, an<l his life 
siifsKN|uently wiw by no means frci? IVoiti diffi¬ 
culty. In 1840 he left Paris and settled among 
the peasjiuto of llarbizon, on the edge of Fon¬ 
tainebleau Porc'st, and dc*votcd hlrnsrif to trans¬ 
ferring their simple everyday life to his canvases, 
which he did with great truth and charm. Of 
his paintings may tie mentlonedt The Sheeps 
nhearm. The Gleawra^ The iVmtwr, The fihep* 
herdeaa tc&h her Fhckt and The At^dua, The 
last was sohl by auction In Paris in 1880 for 
about £28,000. — BinuooaAmv] .1, Ady, 
Jean Franca MiUet: Me Life and Mura; R. 
Miither, Jean Frankie MUld; Edgeumb Staley, 
J. F. Mm. 

MlUlnit • machine, on important machine 
used In t he fulling department of woollen-mills. 
After the cloth has been well washed, scoured, 
and hydro-extracted. It Is taken to tlie mllliog- 
mochine, where It Is threoilcd through one of 
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thr of Q knook'off iKuird. then throtigh a 
kind of Npout find trouf{li, down the curved bed 
of the bfU'k of the nmehine, and offuln led up to 
the kfioek-olT iiourd. Thin rycic is reftented three 
or four bill c‘iie}i time the cloth is ptuwed 

throijgli n difTcreut tiole in the kiifX*k>olT board. 
The latter ih Htltiehed to the control pulleyR nnd 
adn|>tcd, when to stop the machine if 

the IcnKthw of cloth entaiijKled. Premiire is 
applied to the cloth in the Npout, and occiuionally 
the required nimaint of soup U fed automatically. 
All (MirlH an* eneliwni, nnd a certain degree of 
lieiit IK obtuin<*(i during the operation. Tlie 
eonibined ucliort of the vnrioiJN parts etiiUiCfl tin; 
llbrcH of (he cloth to Ih^coiiic more or less inter* 
l«M>kp<l with ciK'h other, the ultimate rcHiilt iHring 
u deereuNH length and width, nnd n conncqiient 
iricnMiHC III Kolidity mid (hlekricfM. 

The term Ik iiIno umkI for other mnehineN. The 
InqHirtunt engineering tool of IIun name is 
dcMoriix'd In the uriieic on Machine 7Wk. Flour 
milling In dealt with under Fknir. 

Millom, u town of ('umlierland, Knglaml, 
P mileH north-west of narrow, with inm-mines 
find hhist-fiirnuces. INqi. K700. 

Mllman, Henry Hart, born 17PI, died IHilH. 
Ill !KI2 lie received the NVwdignte pri/c for an 
ICngliNh (NHMii on (be Aftalh Uehnderei ptibiiKlicd 
/•Visto, u tnigcdy, which won performed at (Uiveiit 
(hirdcn Theatre: nnd in 181A was up|>ointed vicar 
of St. Mary's, Heading. He delivereil the Bamp- 
ton Ie<'tur4*s in 1827; lM*enme professor of poetry 
III O\foril 1M21-ni; apiMiinUHi rector of St. Mar¬ 
garet's, WcHtmiiiKter, in 18!!.%, and dean of St. 
PiiuI'n ill trt-iO. Ills principal works arc; iVamor, 
n legendary fMiem (1818); Thr Fail oj Jeru»alem 
(1820); Thr Aforfyr of AtUittch (1821): Hiniory 
of thr Jnv$ (I82U); liintory of ChrUtianity to the 
Abt)tithn of PrtgtUiiarn (IH40); and I!i9tory of 
LtUin ChrinHanity (1HA5). 

Milner, Alfh*d, Viscount, was Imm in IH.Vt; 
he WHS ediiented nt King's College, Iximloii, and 
lliilliol Collcgi*. Oxford, won called t4> tlic liar 
In 1881, an<l for si'vcral years was actively 
engaged In journaliHin. In 1880 he went out to 
Hg>'pt iw Pnder-Sccrt'tary of Finoner, and exm- 
timied in this post for three years with marked 
sueeeiui. Retuniing to England in 18Q2, for the 
next five years he was cliairman af tlic Board 
of Inland Hcvenuo. nnd in 1807 he was a|>- 
poinitHl (7ovenior of Cape Colony and High 
Commissioner of South AMea. Sir Atftnt, wlio 
had IxxMi created k.c.b. In 169A, undertook the 
ihititxi of Uiis oftiee at a most rritloal period, 
arriving iis lie did xrhite the Jameiwn raid was 
still hesh ill the minds of the Dutch population, 
lie played a piomincnt part in the eompUcated 
negotiations with the Tnuisvaal, whii^ Were 
followed by the outbreak In Oet., 18P9, of the 
South African War, After Uie anpeicaMoa of the 


Doer territories he was appointed Governor of 
the Transvaal and Orange River CcAonles in 
1001, retaining at the same time the post of 
High Commissioner, but resigning that of 
Governor of Cape Colony. In May, 1001, he 
l»aid u short visit to England, and was created 
a baron, returning to South Africa the some 
year. In 1002 he was raised to a visoountcy. He' 
resigned his offices in 1005 and returned hoi^,^ 
lieing succeeded in South Africa by the KaVl of 
Setliomc. In 1010 he became a.member of the 
W'nr Cabinet, and was appointed Secretary for 
War in lOlH. From 1010 to 1021 he was Colonial 
Secretary. He died Iffth May. 1925. 

MIltFades (div.), an Athenian general of the 
nfth (*cntury n.c. When Greece was invaded 
liy the Persians, he was eiccttxl one of the ten 
gericrulH, and dn*w up the army on the Held of 
Marathon, where, 400 B.c., he gainetl n niemor- 
able victory. Next year he persuaded the Greeks 
to entrust him with a licet of seventy vessels, 
in onler to follow up h» lucceRH. With this, to 
gratify a private revenge, he ottacked the Island 
of Paros, but was repulsed, and dungt^rously 
wounded. On Iun r«*turn to Athens he won im- 
pem'hcd, iiml coiulemncd to |>ay ii fine of fifty 
talents. Being unable to pay, he was thrown 
into prison, where he soon after died of his 
wound. 

Milton, John, English poet, the son of John 
Milton, scrivener, Ixmdon, was t>orn in tlie 
metm|K)lis Olh Dee., HM)8. died there 8th Nov., 
1074. His father had him earebilly educated, 
and at the age of se\'enteen he entered Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he resided for scAtn 
years, took his b.a. and ujv. degrees, and ex- 
it'lled in Latin verse and English composition. 

It hud l»een Intended by his parents Uiat he 
should enter the Church, but their puritanical 
beliefs uimI his own scruples regarding the oaths 
decided otherwise. During tills period were 
wTitten; On the Jkatk of a Fair Infant (102iMt), 
Ofi the Afomfitg qf Ckrisf's KttHvity (1629), On 
Shakeapeare (1680), On Atrwinit at the Age tf 
Tmenty-thm (1681), and the EpUapk on Ae 
Marchionm ^ Wincheeter, Leaving the uni* 
\'crsity, he went to reside with hb Dither, who 
had retired to Horton, In Burtclnghamshlre, and 
here he remained for the following six yean. 

In this leisumt retreat be studied cimical 
literature, phnosophy, mathematics, and music. 
To this period belong bb l^tin hrxametcn Ad 
pairrm; the fragment called Areadea; VAUqpo 
and It Penaeroaoi the beauUfril monody of 
Lgcfrfos, occasioned by the death of bb odlege 
friend Inward King; and tbe pastoral tnaaque 
of Comas, played before the Earl of Bcidgevnter 
at Ludlow CaiUe in 1084. In 1887, on the death 
of hb mother, be made a Continental Journey, 
in which he vbited Parb, where he was intm- 
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duced to GroitiM; Floreoct. where he met 
GaIUco; *Iioi»e» and Naples. After remaining 
abroad for fifteen months be returned to Kng- 
land. His Italian lonneta and some other pieces 
were written during this journey. The limne at 
Horton having been broken up, Milton settled 
in the metropolis, and undertook the education 
of his two nephews, the sons of his sister. Mm. 
IJh^ips* end to tluwe, betimes, were added tiic 
sons of a few pctsonal friends, who boarded or 
received daily.leasons at his house in Aldergutc 
Street. tVhile settled here his Parodise IdMt was 
partially sketched out, but the linmciliutc fruits 
of his pen were (1641-2) vigoroiu ixdcmieut 
treatises entitled Qf JUJormoHm touehbkg Church 
Dirtcipline tn BngUmd, Of Pre/oliraf Epiacopaey^ 
Animadotritionn against Smectymnuus^ and The 
Htason of Church Goeertiment. In the Kuntiiicr of 
1646 Milton*Tnarried Mary Powell, the duughUT 
of a Royalist family. Divided fW>m har kinsfolk 
by politirs, he w*aB also dlssimilHr Ur his wife 
in age—slic Itcing little more than seventeen, 
while lie was thirty-live. Moreover, she found 
his habits austere and his house dull, with the 
result that she returned in her father aUmt a 
month after marriage. Milton quickly mode 
bis private trouble a plea for public protest 
against the marriage law*s in lus ftamphlctii on 
The Dactrinc 0 / Oceorrr, The Judfiment of Martin 
ifuerr, Tetrachardon, and Colasterion, In ttie 
end, howe\'er. his wife returned in 1045, Nire 
him three daughters, and continued to live with 
him irotil her death in }656. Ilcsldes his pam-' 
phlHeering, he was at this time riecupicd in 
.publishing the first cditiim of his Aft'nor Poenut 
in Latin aud English (1645), with no apftarent 
recognition of liis eluiins as a poet. In efio 
flection w'lth his divorce pamphlets he was 
prosecuted by the Stationer's (kniipuny for 
having published them wlUiout licence or regis¬ 
tration. His answer to this was Uic famous 
AreopagiHcat a speech for the liberty^of uri- 
iioeti^ printing, which he addressed *to the 
Parliament of E^landr When In 1640 Chnrk*8 1 
was executed and a republic esiabUshed, Milton 
avowed his adhecmoc to it In his pamphlet 
TVnifre 0 / Kings and Magistrates^ and was ap¬ 
pointed Foreign (Latin) Secretary to the Com- 
nionwealUi. While occupying this position he 
wrote In 1640 BUumoktasles (itaage-breaker) in 
answer to the Biktm BasUtki (q.v.), and bis 
Fro Foputo Ant/Ueano JD^ensio (Defence of the 
People of England), the latter in answer to 
Sahnasius of I^dim, who hoii vindicated Uie 
memory of the late king. In thb literary task 
his eyesight suffered so much that in 1652 he 
became totaUy blind. Nevertheless be oon- 
tlmied Latin Secretary with the ossistanoe of 
Andrew Marvell, and dictated some of Crom* 
wdl's most important dispatctics. Upon the 


death of the latter, and In the eonhmlon which 
resulted, Milton In 165tt wrote bis Heady and 
Easy Way to HsUddish a Fret CanmimweaUk, 
But when ('Imries 11 was restored a few months 
later, the blind politician remained in hiding, 
his books were burned by the common hang* 
num, and he himself nam>wly escaiied the 
Ncaffold. lie Imd married a second wife In 
1056. wIm> Hfterii moiitlis after had died in 
child-birth. In lOOti he married a third time, 
and began the writing of Paradise Lost* Tliis 
was published in 1607, tlie publisher agreeing 
t(» pay the atiiltor C5 down oikd a fiirther 65 
after tlie sale of eiieh edition of 1660 copka. 
'Ilic pubtlshc<i price was three shillings, and the 
I>oem WHS at first in ten books. In two years 
a se<.«ond e<iition, now arranged into twelve 
IxMiks, wiM printed, and Milton's iMNdUnn ns 
the greuU'st |HK't of his lime won eslulillslusi. 
In 1670 then; up|>eait;d liis tiistory of OretU 
Prifoin to the Mormon Conyuestt and in the 
following year the contimH‘«l vigour of Ids 
|M>cUe fa4*ulty was shown in Parodist tiegainrd 
and Samson /tgonistrs* In 1074, the last year 
of his life, he prIiitcMl his KpisUtUr Familiarcs 
and i^olusitmes Orahniw* liis deuUi UM>k pliioe 
At Ids bouse In Buiddll, and lie was buriiMl In 
the ehnreh of St. Gilev, UripplegHlc. ProfeKrH>r 
David Miumoh’s L^fc of the poet is the 
complete IdsUiry we liove of the man In rcUtton 
to his times.—Umuoi.nApnv: 1). MaMiu>n, Life 
of John Mi7ton; M. PattJsoii, Mitton (English 
Men of IfC^ttcrs Heries); ll. (■aniett, Aftftoii 
(Great Writeni Scries); U. Bridges. Mitlon's 
i^osody, 

Mliwau'kee, chief city and port of Wisconsin, 
UniUnl Stales, r>n the west siiore of Luke Michi¬ 
gan; sc'rviHl by tiie I'ldengo A Ncirth-Westeni 
lluilwny, Ac, Part of the town iKvaipies a high 
bliifT ovcrl(H)kitig the lake, uud amiitig ilie chief 
buildings of ibt*^ city are the eourt.duaiM*, (smt 
oflics*, two eatlurirals, free library, and miiflcuni. 
Tlie main element In Uie pros|xTity of Miiwnukis; 
is its vast trade in gndn, and <'xtensive indusIrlHl 
establishments <xmneeUMl with ln>n, flour, leather, 
lager beer, agricultural fniplenieiiU, Ac, It has 
rapfilly advanced from a |M»|mlatloii In 1640 of 
1700 tn one in 1620 of 457,147. 

Mime, a kimi of dramatic |H*rformaneo 
common among tlw aneieut and lir»mans. 

Mimes apf>car to Itave originated among the 
Greek colonists of Southern Italy, and mn- 
sisted first of cKtemiNirury reprefieriratlona at 
festivals of hidtorrms incklenis of iMiiiimoii life, 
but afterwards devrlo)M*d lnU> illulogufii in- 
tendc^l for reading, not iirtirig. Tfic inventor 
of the original mime was Hophron, whose work 
iftfluenoed that of Plato. Uterary mime is 
preserved In the works of llerrKlns (q.v.). 

Mimicry, a more or less close rcwemblanoe 
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iR'iwMm two nofi-rclatorl iinimal vpcclcs. One 
of UieiM*, the * model ’> exhiliiU warning ooloro* 
lion, timrking the prv«rnce of chanuriem helping 
to prot<‘ci; it fn>fri the uttiickii of carnivorous 
foriiiN. The * niiinie' HutK*rflciully resembles the 
nioilel, but din's not ]nmacss its s]>ccial pro* 
tretive charw^tora. lieeN. for example* arc 
iiiimif'ki'd by elctir-wiiig moths and drone-flics. 


poems ehiefly consisted of love degies* and only 
a few fragments liavc come down to As. They 
fonii an epoch in the history of elegiac poetiy* 
having first diverted it from warlike and con¬ 
vivial to plaintive, omatoiy, and moumfhl 
strains, 

Mlmo'sa, a genus of leguminous plants, type 
of the suMivision Mimosee. The stigma Is 
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irritable, the two Jobes folding togetiprr 
quickly when touched, a condition urhich 
favours cross-pollinatioit See Samlive 
PlantM, 

Mlm'ulua, a genus of plants, nat. 
ord. Scrophulariaccar, There are about 
forty species, natives of extratropicol 
and mountainous regions of Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America. They have 
often handsome red, yelhiw, or violet 
flowers, ilf. iuieus has IX'CHmic natural¬ 
ized ill Britain on the bmiks of stmaiiis, 
&c. M, mo9ch^wt is the musk plant of 
gardens. Others arc favourite flowers. 

Mln'aret, a slender lofty turret rising 
by different stages or stories, suirouiidcd 
by one or more projecting Imleonies, 
coiiiiiionly attached to mosques In 
Mahoinmedan countries, and frequently 
of very graceful di^ign. Minarets are 
used by the muezzin for summoning 
from tlic balconies the people to prayers 
at stated times of the day; so that 
they answer the purpose of belfries in 
C'liristian churrhes. The minarets of 
Kgy|>t, Spain, Syria, India, and Persia, 
built between the thirteenth aud six¬ 
teenth centuries, arc among the most 
grac^eful works of ICastem architecture. 
Sec Mufzzin, 

Minas, a southern inland department 
of Uruguay, devoted to grain and stock- 


T, Induh l,e»r Butterfly (Kattima inarkis} with cloeeU winn* 
j. 'I ropicMi Stu k litieci (Phasmidie). 3 , Caterpillar of Pine 
llvauty Moth (Panoiii pmtptrja). 


raising. Area, 4819 sq. miles; pop. 
(1020), 75,818. Minas, M miles N.N.e. 
of Montevideo by rail. Is the capital. 


A well-known North .American butterfly, the 
llluck-veiiuHl Brown (.-Imijria aippwi), is uii- 
roiiM'imisly imitated by an citibic spceica 
<f.imcrii/M misippujt). One of tlic most miiark- 
ublr inataiH'cs is that of a South Afrioan Swallow¬ 
tail Ituttorfty {Papitio mero/>f), in which the male 
» protectively I'tilmired, while there are three 
kinds of female, tlnit niiniic three distinct species 
of buttcrllii'fi tuuud in tin* some area, and known 
to lie unpalatable to inst'ctivorous animals. 
DUwt ciisa»s have Ihhmi dt'M'rilxHl among birds, 
n.'ptih'S. and spiders: while Instances of plant 
iniiiuer>' have also Ikhmi noticed. 

Mlmner'nius, an anolcut Greek poet 
musician, who was probably bom at Sm 3 rma, 
and flourished from about flUO to 588 b.c. UIs 


Pop. about SMJOO. 

Minas Garaes, an inland state of Brazil, an 
arforested plateau (altitude 1509-8000 feet), 
watered by the S2o Francisco and Parahyba 
Uiver sj^stems. Bello Horizonte su|^lantcd Auro 
I'reto as capital in 1804-5. There is a railway 
B 3 rstem of 4040 miles. Foreign * colonics main¬ 
tained by the Union, are located at JoAo Pinheiro 
(1910) and Inoonfldentcs (1910). Much coffee 
is produced, with some yerba raat4; manganese 
ore is worked. Area, 221,894 sq. miles; pop. 
(1020), 0,788,887. 

Mind, a term used in philosophy to designate 
that form of reality which is the opposite of 
matter; lx. the principle of activity and order 
in the unfVeme. Observation and experience 
revealed to phUosophcrs two fundaiiicntally 
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distinct and ooiitradictor)' principlca of renllty 
in the w^d. On Uic one hand there wa« matter, 
occup>ing space and ikmmcsm^ of inertia and 
passivity. On the other ilierc was the principle 
of movement, harmony, ai^d order* of conscious¬ 
ness and design. Tlie (|UcsUon c«msC 4 |iieiitly 
arc^ whether these two fomts of being were 
quite distinct from each other* or merely two 
phases of one sub-stratum, and to this qticstion 
pfUKisopbcni have endeavoured to find an answer. 
In psychology^the term mind is applied to the 

cognitive faculty of man* 
the thinking |wrt of the 
individual, his will and 
sclf-consci«His intolligen(*e, 
thus covering all our mental 
processes. In a narrower 
fisyrhological scMtsi* mind 
has tM%‘iidisiingiiinh«Hl from 
soul, or ilic cinotloiml and 
voUlionul fac'ullit'M 4»f iiiuti. 
Mind thus forms the sub- 
j4*ct-»iatter IxiUi of 
physics and |)sychology, 
wiiich may la* ilcflncd ns 
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the philosophy of the mind, lliis s(*iertci» in¬ 
quires into the operatipns of the human mind, 
1 ^ gives an account of Uic phenomena of de¬ 
veloped consciousness as It manifests itself in 
Ilian, PsyelMilogy treats of mcnUil life, iitiel- 
lectual or afTeciive* and of oonscioiumess in all 
its aspects. It analyses the powers of |K*nMfpilon, 
memory* rrteniion* volition* and froedoin <if 
will* and abo the relation exjsUng lictwecn the 
human mind and the human l>ody (see P«y- 
choiogft). In metapbysicB the problem of mind 
has occupied philosophers of ull ages. fWiin 
Anaxagoras to Bctgiton. .Struck by the ap¬ 
parent contradiction of activity and passivity 
in the world, and, above all* by the intellectual 
life pervading the universe* of cofisciousocwi* 
desist and order, phllosopbeis tried to deAne 
and explain the dBcieDt cause of movement, 


order, and harmony. They also formulated 
aiitwcm to the qucalion connected with the 
interrelation of mind and noii-miitd. Thdw 
answers tm\'c ranged from the assumption that 
imn-mind, or nmtU*r. is a nianifvstaUon or mode 
of mind, to the o]qM»Blte view which holds that 
mind Itself is only a product of mutter. Three 
dlHliiU't thi'oricH have been fortnulaUHl In answer 
to the question t'oiuvrning the relutkm of mind 
and matter. 

idfaihm (or spiritualism) maintains that-mind 
is the only reality 4if Udug. eveiything else is 
derived from mind, 4>r is only appearance, Tim 
real cssrnce of things is an immut<*rial force, 
self>M>nscious and endowed with the sense of 
IwriHiiinlity. Matter, physical and unconscious, 
cannot think* and, os a Kretirh }aM*i expressed it: 

Jr prn«r qur Is pmnSr. ScUtsnle 

Nc |trut |ts« Nortii du srin d« r^iwisM mstitrv. 

'Hie rswMiee of la'ing therefore, working laMilnd 
ap|Hvirniic*«*8, is of a spiritunt, imimitrrlal imtiire, 
i.c. mind. The lirsl pliitosopher who clearly made 
a dlMtiiirlion iM’twceii the iiuilerinl and the 
sjdriliiid, lK»lwe<'ri matter and rnlml, was 
Anuxiigoras (q.v.), who lntr<Hluee<l the idea of 
nous, infelligeiiei*, or the orgiini/.lng and govern¬ 
ing prliiejple. He ussiimnl the exislenei* of an 
intelligent einiM* of motion, endowi*<l with iieti- 
vity, force, and eonM'eaisness, and pitMlueit-g 
inoveinent and life in the universe*. StuTnU'S 
pruisi'd this d(H*trinr nf ^he nous, and ArisUitIo 
said of Anuxngoras lliat “lie was like a Holier 
man among drunken jieoplc who s|>cuk at 
mndoin MtUerutliMtn (<j.v,) denies the exist¬ 
ence of mind, uml ItHiks n|>uii ull ineotjd pheno¬ 
mena as the result of mutter. Ihmtimn again 
inlndta the cxisleinr of Isith rimlicr und mind. 
Mind is unextended, uri<l ju'Uvc, whilst matter 
is exU'iideil und sntilli-sN. “ We ran neither con¬ 
ceive ndnd ”, suys Sir W. lluitdlUm, ** wltlHUit 
eonscioiisncss, nor liody wittiout extension 
The two great ph{loso|iheni <if antiquity, IMuiu 
mid Aristotle, an* dualists, but the founder of 
Dualism in modern philosophy is Descartes. 
Tlie duidlsU (‘Oimlder mind and mntt<*r ns two 
wqiarittc siiiisUiK^ii, existing sirle by side mid 
indepeiidtnUy of each oUht. Dualism, or titc 
existemx* of Isiih ridml and rnuiter, is also ut the 
IsisU of the purer religious systems, es|>e(*ially of 
the thrcM! most irrqKirtant forms of iiioriothctsm* 
Christianity, .Tiidaisin, and MahummedHiiisra. 
(Kor //um«tn Mind, sec Binuo- 

ciaarnr; I*, .fmirt and Cl. S^llka, A HUUny of 
the. IHafdrmu of Phiiotmphy; A, S. ttappnport, A 
of PhiUtmphy, 

Minden, a city of Westphalia, (Sennatiy, on 
the Wfsser. In the Middle Ague the town was 
a strongly fortlAed oornnierciul oentre and o 
member of the Hansentie League, The Bishop 
of Mindcn ruled the 'liocese as a principality* but 
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hill teinporul |xiwcr wan trannf^rrcU to Brandcn* 
burg in UI48, and wKii that ciectoraU* contributed 
to the riMf of I'niMiiu. In 1750 the French were 
defeuted at Mlndcn by an Ariglo-lfuiiovcriuii 
army (Seven Yean*’ War). Pop. 20.000. 

Mine, in a military or naval sense, means an 
arrangt^nient by which iKxirtain rood, locality, 
or area of sea is prepared with explosives in 
firder to deny its use to an enemy. On land such 
an urratigeiiieiU is known us a * land*mine * or 
* fongiuisc * ((|.v.), while at sea the word is used 
W'ithiHJt prefix, l^imi-inines arc of two main 
sorts: the one d(iiigne<l to work uutoinaticuHy 
on btdng subjoetitd to the weight of troo()S or 
vehieics crossing it (contact mine), the other 
IntendcM] to lie cxplfNled electrically from an 
oliservaUoii-tKiInt. In the h^uropcan War, during 
the |MTiod of trench warfare, mines were largely 
usc*fl as an aid to assault, i.c. tunnels were driven 
under the enemy lines, and a mine laid and 
cxphNlcd at the hour fixed for the eoiiitiierice- 
iiient of the o|K*raUoiiH. 

Mines useil at sen arc, In these due'll, almost 
Invariably of the itiniaet variety, l.e. they are 
huge metal csintalners of a suitable shape UIUnI 
with a great ijufuitity of high explosive, and 
fitted with strikers (or horns) similar to the 
btiffeni on u railway carriage. The horns, when 
ttmeic heavily, as by a moving ship, cause the 
mine in explode. Such mines arc usually grouped 
together in mine-nelds of greater or less extent, 
aiul arc; anchoreil by a eontrlvanco which keeps 
Uie top of the mine, iK^aring the stiikeni, at a 
suitable distance below the surfhoe of the water 
to iiitercx*pt the particular class of ship it is 
meant to guard against. The use of lioth land- 
and sea^niines is (lermilted by the laws of war, 
but tlic intentkifial laying of flouting or loose 
mines is not allowed. 

Mine Inspection was flnt instituted in 1850 
under the provisions of a Hill for the Better 
llegulation of iVuU-minlng in the United King¬ 
dom. Three insiKX'tors were at that time a^v 
pointed, but under the Amended Acts of 1800 
and IK7*i the mimlier was inereosod to twelve 
ins|HTtors with twenty-Avc assistiuits. In the 
Coal Mini's Hegiilution Art, 1887, previous Arts 
wen' amended ami eonsolidoted, while between 
tliul date and 1011 minor cliange%werc intro- 
duitKl i»y various .Vets. These Acts ore in the 
main repealed by the Coal Mines Act 1011« 
Under llnr losi-nienHoned Act provision Is made 
for the better inspection of looked safety-lfuiipM, 
the use of ex|)1osives in blasting, the ventilating 
of shafts, roads, and workings, the fencing of 
shafts ami entroners, provWon of ahafta, outlets, 
uml rrfbge hedes. support of roolk and sides, 
prex'tmtion of cool dust, pniviskw of baths, and 
the ii|tkcep of numhinery* In the eaoa ^ on 
accident which has eoiisi^ iit)uiy of person or 


loss of life, notice must l>e sent to the ndne 
inspector for the district, so that he mpy report 
the same to the home secretary, who shall pro¬ 
vide for a formal investigation should he think 
tit. It is the duty of the inspector to sec that 
iKiys under fourteen yean and women and girls 
of any age do not work below ground in the 
mine, and that the conditions and bourn of their * 
employment above ground are strictly observed. 
It is also enacted that every mine sb^ be uSidfer 
the supervision of a certificate^ manager, and 
must be visited and Inspected.daily. Wages are 
to be paid weekly if the majority of employees 
so desire, and they must not be paid in a public- 
house or other house of entertainment. The 
ininc-inspcetor is permitted to inspect the iKioks, 
plans, and documents which the law prescribes 
shall l>c kept by the mine-owner, and he is also 
entitled to receive oil special rules and annual 
returns. The Mining Industry Act, 1020, estab¬ 
lished a department of the Board of Trade (to 
lie kmiw'n as Uic Mines Department) for, taler 
o/ia, MH'uring the safety and welfare of the 
workers, and provides for pit coniinittctit whose 
flinetiotis arc to discuss and make reooinmcnda- 
t ions w'ith respect to, tnisr alia, the safety, health, 
and welfare of the workers, and the reports of 
iii8|icelionH mode on their U'lialf. 

Mineralogy, the scientific study and de¬ 
scription of niinerals, wiis originally bound up 
W'ith the stiiily of rocks, and many bodies of 
(Himpositc niinenil constitution, now treatetl as 
rocks, found their place in mineral elussiflcation. 
It is well, then, to limit the science at the outset 
by dchiiing a minerai us a natural body of 
inorgunie origin, which luis a definite chemical 
coiii|Hisition, fuid which, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, can assume a characteristic crystalline 
fonn. This definition excludes a number of 
substunot's (Kipularly classed os minerals, such 
08 mineral oil, obsidian, and common potter’s 
clay; these must go over txi the rocks which are 
aggregates of mineral particles but which canooi 
assume a crystalline form. Their ooostHuents 
may separate out, or bo already separated oat, 
as distinct minerals; but a rock-mass Is of oom- 
INisite structure^ and coromanly contains ex¬ 
amples of more than one mineral species. Goal 
is excluded from minerals os a mixture of bydro- 
carbons, and it Is, moreover, of organic origin. 

The determination of the chemkal coostitn- 
tkm of the more complex minerals is beset wHh 
diflleulties, owing to pfMsrihiHties of change asd 
decay during tl^ir long life-history, and of 
int'lusioo of other substances during their 
original growth. Here synthesis is of g rea t 
value, a number of minerals have been 
ortificiaUy reprodueed feom pure chrmhsals undter 
suitable aUMItioiia. The dement of geological 
tiina is, however, lacking in our Jabondixy 
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expeiimeuU, and vr? arc commwdy isnotani «t 
the envimunent of minctmk at the cfioch of 
their birth* louluding the presence of cuUlyxeni 
that have now disappeared* but which pnmioted 
deposition and co-ordination of the particles 
in the arranftement*that we style crystalline. 
Cheniiml composition, moreover, does not always 
*deHre a mineral species, since this iimy be the 
same in two or more species which differ In 
phyiAcal vharaeteni and crystal-form. Measure¬ 
ment of crysms by the goniometer, and tlie 
consequent assignment of them to this nr that 
cfystaik»gniphic system and class <see fVysla/- 
kVfropAy), afford tlie surest means of detennining 
mineral species. 

Short of these deliraA investigations, materia! 
for which may rarely l)e obtainable, a (oiisensim 
of evidence drawn ftom a numlMT of charatders 
will ooniniotfly serve to identify a mineral 
specimen. The specific gravity atul hardness of 
rr>’StaUinc exainfdcs arc particularly helpful. 
Among inetalUe ores, oolour is iin|Kirtant, 
thtaigh it In of little value among ordinary 
translucent or transfMircrit minerals, where it 
may be due to trivial stainings, or even to a 
rei«|)cmsc to external radiations. White, for 
instiuicc, pyritc, cubic iron dimjlphide, Is always 
hrasa-ycllnw, ami iiickclinr, nichel arsenide, is 
atwuvH copjwry red, Ixiih ruby and sapphire are 
differeiiUy r*<doiired varirU<*s of the mineral 
ourundum. cTystaiUscd aluminiutri oxide, while, 
fluorspar, calcium fluoride in a mineral con¬ 
dition, is imted for a range ol ci»hair fr«)m purple, 
green, and yellow, down to rusty red. In such 
cases colourless viirlctics may be rare; but 
tiieir occurrence indicates a character of the 
pure mineral. • 

hiniple chemical tests, especially when aidr<l 
by an expert use of the mouth blowpipe, are of 
immense servit'c in klcnttfying mineral sf>ecics, 
provided that other characters tlian those due 
to chemical response arc at the same time taken 
into oonsideration. During the last hundred yean 
the determination of the optical characters of 
niinerob has been immensely extended, and even 
minute crystals may now be klentiftfd fn thin 
sectiotisof rocks under the poiarising mieitiseofie. 
Early studies on polarised light were mode by 
using the mineral calcite, and the dcvch»pmcnt 
of theoretical optics has depended largely on the 
cOiserved behaviour of Ugbt-rays in travcising 
minetals and on emergence fitmi them. The op- 
plicatioa of these obsm'atlons to detcmilnatlve 
mineralogy has received great impetus from the 
requirements of modem ^rology. The use of 
* angles of extinction * in the felspars, and in the 
pyraxene-amphilMde group, ainl of the opUc axial 
angle in the micas, may be cited as examples. 

The study of mineralogy fintan early times had 
two aspects, economic and icstbeUc. SomeUuics 


this \ed tn the dfiStructlnn of Ann apedmciM on 
aeoouni of the value of tlwic oonsttUmnUi; and 
even the wstheUe use, as illustrated In theeatilng 
of gems, and in Uie strewing of cinnabar, the 
vennilhm ore of mercury, on the floor of a Uotnan 
amphitheatre, may bring regret to the mineralo¬ 
gist who is a student of nuturnl things. Yet the 
searcli for minerals of coonoiiile iniportanoc baa 
enriched the scdrni'e by the opening up of veins 
that arc veritable treaMurc-houscs of new S|tecice, 
or of kmiwn species in their habit aa they lived, 
exquisitely preserved from the destructive in- 
llitenocs that attack Uicin on the siirfhce of the 
earth. It is no wonder that interest In mineralogy 
mainly developed In regions of mining activity, 
such as southern Saxony and Cornwall, and In 
later days Colorado and South Africa. 

TIu* founders of the science were men who 
Cf>ll<vUMt and correlated facts frean the whole 
range of natural history. Even J. II. Unnui c|e 
risle, the eryHiat-nieaHurrr, owed mucli to his 
Hfijouni us a prisoner of war amid the natural at- 
t raetionH of the Indies. The elder IMIny, L(iin^, 
and Uuffon were, in varied measure, mineral¬ 
ogists. The wealUiy iravellcra of tins close of 
the eighU*entb cTJitury, men of literary rather 
than seientillc culture*, often formed ecdlecTtlutts 
of minerals, as a record of things strange amt 
licauiiAil, for the adormneiit of their spac'iotiK 
homes. The sperlalir.eil npiieratogists who 
in the same epoch hatkiMt on sudi men as their 
piitruns, and gradually great national mUcotU»ns 
were built up, such ns th<me of Ixindon, IVtro- 
grad, and Vienna, whert! minerals were oliusifled 
on scirntifle lines. The ImpctrtuiKV! and the 
charm of initieralogy lia%'(: been t4> wane extent 
overshadowed by the wide growUi of geology, 
mi it must be admitted that iiolversity cur- 
Wctila do not always recognize the subject as 
fundamental for the geologist, and us the natural 
history bratteh of chemistry.- HiiiuormArtlv: 
J. li. Dana, Textbook of Minerologtf; U. A. 
Mirra, Mineralogy; T. Cr(X>k, /Economic Min* 
rralogy; G. J. Hrush ami S. 1.. I’ciiflcld, Manual 
of Determinalive MineT(i(f*g}f* 

Mineral Tallow, or Hatchettite, a mineral 
bydn>carbon fourul in the c<ml iriciwures of South 
WulcN ami Uclgfuni. It is a yellow, (Klcmrlcss, 
waxy siibstanoc, transparent when found, but 
tuniiiig opaque on exposure to the air. 

Mineral Waters is the term commonly a{q)li«xl 
to the spring-waicra tliat contain an umtsual 
quantity of such siibstanoes ns sodium, mog- 
nesia, iroi», carlionic luhl, and siil(>hiir; but it 
cannot be used in any ubsrdiste fashion. The 
ngist }H»puhir Kuro|»ean sprijigH are those of 
Aix-ta^^hapelte, Wfesbadeo, Haden-Baden, Carls¬ 
bad, Ahmciler (ApolUnarisJ, KriodridMbaU, 
Diida-Pcsi (Hnnyi^-Jancsi), Vfadiy, and Bath. 
The waters are usually drunk at an eariy hour 
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licforr l>mikfuitt» uful tlic curative effeeU are 
Ideally ukicd l»y curly rinin^, moderate exercise, 
incntnl rcluxulion, utid conipietc freedom from 
all kinds of excess. It tius not l>erri found prac¬ 
tical or iiHcfiil to eluHsify nilrierul waters under 
their cliciiiicul cleriients, but the uttcm^it has 
lx;(!ii nimic, us where the springs arc describc<l 
iis^ stilt, earthy, sulphur, Iron, alkaline, and 
alkuline-Hiilitie. Ih^sides the sul>stanee8 which 
these lerins indicate, the waters arc frequently 
inqtregnuted with curUinic ucitl gas, which is 
found to aid digc'stioii while giving a pkasnnt 
stimulus to the general system. 

Mineral Wool (also known us slog-wool or 
silicate (‘Litton), a sulmtanee which Is pitMliiml 
from the vitreous liquid slag of a blast-fumuec 
drawn out into line llbrea under pressure of 
atciiin. The slag, when in u molten eondithtn 
nmtiing from the furnace, is driven by the 
steam through a ereNceiit-slia|a*d a|)crtim% and 
Hinhh'tily ctKtiN into long ilhrous lllaincnts. The 
thin, glasNy, thr«‘u<blikc siilsttaruM* thus pro¬ 
duced is iiM<*ful us a iu>n-<‘oiuhictor of heat, 
and it hiis, thcn*fon% liecMi largely einploy<Ml as 
a covering for iMiilers and stcain-pi|H'S, to pre¬ 
vent loss of heat hy ratlialhiii, ami also us a 
itivering for water-pi|H*H, &c., U> prevent frec7.lng. 

Minerva, a diiiightcr of Jupiter, and one of 
the great divinitifii of the anrient Homans. 
She was UH)ked upon lus the patronciu of all 
arts and trades, and her annual festival, eullod 
Qiiiiu|itatriis, lasted from the lUth to the 2:ird 
of March inclusive. This gcnldcss was iH'lieved 
to prolecl warriors in battle, and to her w*as 
UMcnlH’d the invention of luiinlieni, niul of 
musical instniiuents, c*spcciully wind instru¬ 
ments. At Home a temple was built for Minerva 
by Tun|tiin on the i\i|>ilol, whore she was wor- 
shipiK'd along with •lupitcr and Juno; and Uierc 
was uls<k a temple on the Aveiitine dedicated to 
herself alone. This deity is supposed to be of 
Ktruseiui origin, and her ehuracUT has much in 
eoniinon with the Oeek goddess Athena (q.v.).— 
I'f. A. Fairbanks, The Mythology oj Greece and 
Home. 

Mlnjtre'Ha, n district of the Caucosuii, in 
tvcorgiu, part of the pnivinee of KutaU; urea, 
g-MN) sq. miles. U w*as annexed by Hussia in 
1H«7. The Mingrelians are closely related to 
the (Georgians. The country is mountainous, 
tiut (Treuls, wine, and oil are raised; gold and 
manganese are fount!. 

Miniature, u term derived from the I^t. 
ffiiniam (n*d lead), uscti to describe the llhis- 
trathms in ilhimiimted inaniiBcripU (sec ///Mrmna- 
fitm), ami tlience applied to any paintings on 
a small scale, capeciall>- |Kirtraits. In iU latter 
sense, ti e miniature has found Its chief home 
in Kiigland, ami refieets the same passion to 
express individual iwTsunality which produced 


the Rcnahsance medal. Oil point and enamel, 
on copper, have been used for niiniatunx; but 
Ute most usual medium has been transparent 
or opaque water-colour on vellum or thin oanl. 
or (since the end of the seventeenth century) 
on ivory. The earliest miniatures date from the 
sixtMTiith century, and In delicacy of execution, 
and decorative use of colour and gold, show their* 
kinship to the illuminated manuscript. They 
include examples ascribed on good grOutids 
to Ifolbein, and Utc work of I^'lcholas Hilliard 
(1547-1010), miniaturist to. Queen Elisabeth, 
bifiiilar In ty|K! are several delicate and refined 
portraits, approximating to the miniature, pro¬ 
duced in France by members of the Clouet 
group. Isaac and IVtfr Oliver, employed by 
Ja.tics 1 and Charles I, mark the tendency of 
the iiiiniatun* to Ikh'Oiiic an easel |>ortrait on a 
small scale, in a greater use of nuKtclling, and 
orciutional use of realistic backgrounds. During 
the C*omnioitwealth, John Hoskins occnipics an 
itii}Mkrtant place; but he was eclipsed by his 
nephew Samuel C!oo|icr, whose unfinished por¬ 
trait of Oliver Cromwell (in the collection of the 
Duke of Uiiccleuch) sliow's the breadth of hand¬ 
ling and Strang clviracterization which mark all 
his work. In France, meanwhile, there flourished 
a iiumlier of skilful miniature painters in enamel, 
including Leonard Limousin (1505-77); Jean 
l*ctiU>t (UM)7-'0I), a SwufS who worked in France 
and England; and the members of the Toutin 
family. Their work, however, is a technical 
tour de force in dealing with refractory material, 
rather than an artistic achievement. Framincnt 
during the earlier eighteenth century in England 
were Lawrence Crosse, Ger^'osc .Spencer, and 
Hcrnard Lens. A later and more famous group 
includes llichurd ('osway (1742-1821), whose 
brilliant and facile, though empty and mannered, 
work marks soini: return to the decorative 
tradition, and won him great reputation; Cos- 
way's pupils Andrew and Natbantcl Plimer; his 
rival Georyc Englehenrt (1750-1820), dryer and 
more severe, but equally mannered; John Smart, 
(1741-1811), in pov^er of characterizatioa the 
best miniaturist of his time; and Henry Bone 
(1755-18:10), an ociximplnbod pa.ater of enamel 
portraits. On the Continent, contemporary 
miniaturists include Pierre Adolf Hall, a Swede 
working in Paris; Dumont; and Fflger, known 
as the Cosway of Vienna. Fragonard produced 
a few miniaturra eagerly sought for by col¬ 
lectors. Later, J. B. Isabey (1787-1855) 
liointcd during the Imperial and Ucstoration 
cpoclis, a scries of skilful miniatures, whose im¬ 
portance is personal and historical rather than 
artistic. With the eighteenth century, the art 
of the miniature virtually died. Spaamodie 
attempts "at its revival have been made; but 
the dmfopment of photography has prevented 
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their micccfM. —DiiiLKNSRApnYi G. O. WiUianwcm, 
IlUtery op Portraii jl/tnio/urcj; J. J. KoBter, 
British Afi'ni'olurr Paintm, 

Xflnlcoyi ait inolate^l aU^II of the Indian 
Ocean, between the ^iiUunan and l«aocadive 
groups, and included in the hitter. 

, Minim PrtarSf or Minims (from Lat. mtni* 
tnm, leiiNt), an order of rernriiied KranrMcmts, 
foiipi^ by St. Francis of Fuola in I'ulubria in 

1473. The order was eonlimied by the Pope in 

1474. Tlie dress of tiic Minim Frinnt is black, 
and, like that of the Franciscans, they were pro- 
vtdo<l with a scourge. They belong to the men* 
dicant orders, and {tosM'ssctl, in the eighteenUi 
(.nitury, 430 convents in thirty provinces. 

Minimum Wage, In economics, a term 
upplte<l to the lowest icvel of earnings and 
wages lix(*fi by law; wages which ciiuldc the 
worker and his family to live in stM'ial dtxrncy. 
The niovenu'iit to sci‘ii**i? a miiiimuiii wtige, 
%ihich arose in the nincliHmth cTiitury, when 
the idea of State interfcmice gniduully iM'gan 
to siiiwrsi'flc that of hiisarz-ffnrf^ is due t4> tiie 
cfTorts of MK'inl it^fonncrM iiiirl lalxnintrs to forf*c 
less highly |»aid trades to |uiy their workers ii 
living t^uge. Tin* iind miniinuiii wugt* legislation 
Wits enactcd in New ZtMiliiiul (1804), and a 
hiniilar Icgbialtoii wits enacted in New .South 
Wuk^ ill loni. nnci in Aiistruliu in 1004. In the 
United Kingdoni the lirst Act establishing 
tradc-lK>ar(l.s, witii |)owcr to tix mininmin rates 
of w'oges. nas enact<'<! in Itam (Trade lloanls 
Act). This A<-f at tirst apiilkHl to four tra^lcs, 
but in lOin viogc-tMiard.. wen* rstablishcd in 
four luldiMOfuil tnidcs. The principle was 
extended to 'gricultunil workers in 1(M7 (Com 
Production .ict). f»iit the Act was reiiealcd lA 
1P21. 

/' Mining, a term which (embraces all the prr»- 
cesses iiecesiiary for the extraction of itiiiicrals 
from the crust of the earth. The art of mining is 
very ancient, and is referitd to in the Book of Jtjb, 
There is a conshU^blc amount of literature on 
the subject and a syst4!matfc account of mining 
oticmtions was fHibl.shcd 'n l^tiri as early as 
1350 by Agrimta. The two principal methods of 
obtaining minerals arc by ofien workings, known 
ill this country as * <|UArrics *, and underground 
workings, known as mines. The principal sub¬ 
stances obtained as a result of the labour of the 
miners are coal, the minerals *from which the 
metals are olHoitied, sudi aa iron ore, lead ore, 
building maU*rials, salt, gems, dee. Tlie 
method adopted in the mining of any partkailar 
mineral will deficnd largirly on the mode of ocsnir- 
rcDce of the material in Uie caith*s crust, the 
most important modes being the following: (I) 
Beds or seams, which are individual meenbers of 
groufis of stratified rocks, and have been foraied 
as a layer at the bottom of a sea, lake» river* Ac. 


(2) Veins or lodes which have been fomirat subse* 
fluently to Uie rocks which enclose thorn, prob¬ 
ably by the tUling in of flMiiiros formed in tbo 
original rock. (3) Miishcs which coiiipriso iiilnend 
dt*|M3siU which canmit bo (dassined as lieds or 
veins. 

Before a mine can tu^imlly produce mineral, 
much prelimiiiary work is necessary. The actual 
disix^very of the deposit may have been acci¬ 
dental or the result of pn»8t>ecting work; after 
discovery, and la^fore mining profier is atteui|Hcd, 
a large amount of prelliidnaiy or exploratory 
work is necessary to as(*crtaiu tlie probable 
extent of the de|HSiit and its thickness. In order 
.o culeulaU* Uie aimiunt of mineral avaJIuble. 
During this work samples are obtalnctl Ihmi 
which to determine the value of the dciiosH, ami 
t4> jisfXTtjdii varlulions In c|uatity evistlng at 
differrnt luirts. and at the same time Infonnatlon 
is (xdteeUxI on the imtim* of the cle)Maiit us 
ri'giirds its effeet on the iiimb* uml exmt of working. 
This exidornt-ory work iimy Im* carricft out by 
Isiring o|>rrations snppIcmenbHl by underground 
exploration. The actual cxiaviilion of ilic 
iiiinertil may lie inndr by ImmI or by machinery, 
the iiiotU'c |>ower in the latter exists Isfing sU;um, 
waU*r, eompn*Nsc<i air, or eleetrkhy. Illaidiftg 
by means of cxpkaiiveM is viTy commonly used 
os a iiiethml of cxcuvalioit in hard de|ioslts, and 
is also largely used in the * .isc of softer nilrieruts 
siifh as fxial. In modern m mliig, a large atmiunt 
<if the heavy work, at one time done by hand 
lidsiur, is iicrfonticd by means of moehiiies, sufh 
for example as nadc drills iiscxi for lairing liokw 
for blasting piir|KHics, Ac., and cutting mn<'biiM*s 
used for cuttiog out fxml, A(*. Kxcavutioris mafic 
*1 hard rock are sometimes safe without suptNirt, 
generally sfjcakiiig, Uie miner has to arrange 
s<ip|Kirt for the naifs and sides of his shafts, 
levels, ami working placrs, nml ff»r Uils t8ir|Nisc 
timber is most largf’ly iisc'l, although masonry 
ami sUtI are also employed. 

Ill underground workings, the fleposlts arc 
reached by shafts which arc vertical or steeply 
inclined paiMugcs, by Inclines which are sloping 
pnimagcs or tunnels, or hy means of ufJIts which 
an* nearly liorixontfil tiassugcs running into Uic 
deposit from the Aide of a iiioimtaiu, Ac. The 
dcf’ision as to which of the methods is used 
dc|M;mls iargedy <iii the contour of the fxmntry 
ami the depth of the dcfHsiit. .Several methods 
arc used for the mutual working or removal of 
the mineral, of wlileli the two fofkiwing are the 
ftmst im|M>rtant. (I) CImmlicrs and fierinanent 
pillar midUofl, in which the dcfXiHft Is not com¬ 
pletely removed, part of it being left os siit>- 
tmrtlng pillars. This method is aiiopted willi 
minerals of low Intrinsic value, when Uic pillars 
left behind may tic of less value than tiu: cost 
of putting in tlie artificial sup|iorts, wtUch would 
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be ncNttNNury were the whole defKMiit removed, 
(tf) SulMldeniN: of roof or eaviiig metbml, in which 
the nMiioVHl of the riiitieral in curried out on 
coniplelely (m iNittNible with KuljHideiice of the 
roof. TtiiM iiicIIknI in chieity uiicd in the iiiinitig 



WinniitK iAml by * liord nnd PtlUr * or * Pillar ami Stall' 

Al the Iwft, a miner ihapins the ‘ bord' (roof removed); at riijhi, a pUn of workings. 


of ctial Hiid irtiii ore. Two liiiportanl nuHiilicn- 
tloiw of thiH pnN*es8 may be ih'seribed here, 
viz. the pllliir und Htall inelhod, nml the longwnll 
method. The pillur and stall metiuid consiMts 
in ('tilting pasRugCN in the eoni towards the 
botindaries of the dejiosit, but leaving a con- 



Winning Coal bya* Ixingwall * 

Roof remot rd to diow workings. Roada are formed with' goaf * ami fallen roof. 

skicrable quantity in the form of large pillars; 
thr mult at this stage brings that the coal is 
bloi'ked out into large ret'tangulur masses with 
passages all round. Tht'ti thr attack on the 
pillars (MiuinmceH at the lM)undaries« only efficient ventilation of the mines* as tlie tnine 
sufficient of eac^h block being left to keep out the air is subject to various inOuenoea whieh ase 
nibbish and to prevent the too early fhll of the oonatantte leaderlng it leas fit Ibr supporting 
roof. In thr longwall method of working ooat, life. Vmous noxious gases escaping from the 
the mineral is removed in one opciaUoo by the rooks islo the wotkings* respiiation of minen 


aid of long working faces on the seam; these 
faces may be liulf a mile long or fvrn more. 
The roof near Die working place is timbered* 
and, as the face is gradually worked away* the 

pru|Ni l>ehind are removed,iand the roof is allowed 

to fall. The roadways up 
to the working face are 
protected by timbering. In 
some cases waste mgtsrial 
is Ailed in to take the place 
of the mineral removed. 

After the actual breaking 
down and excavation of the 
mineral. It is conveyed In 
Mtiifable mine cars to the 
hoisting shaft und is then 
drawn up this shaft to the 
pit bank. Xlic removal of 
the material from the work¬ 
ing place to the shaft is 
known as haulage, and the 
raising to the surface as 
hoistiiig or w'inding. The 
efficient drainage and venti¬ 
lation of niinca arc mattcra 
of the utmost Importaiioc* 
and require the constant 
attcntton of the engineer in charge. As re¬ 
gards drainage, u mine which is worked on a 
hill-side by means of an adit drains Itself as 
fur tis tlic workings situated above the adit ate 
coiK*rriied. In all eases care should be taken 
to prevent the percolutioii of siirfHce water Into 

the mine by efficient surfhoc 
drainage, und imdergrouad 
InAow's of water should also 
be shut off by suitable 
means. In eases where the 
(plant ity of water is not 
excessive, it is often re¬ 
moved by special bucket* 
lowered arid raised by the 
winding mimhltiery* but the 
prinoi{^ method of mnov- 
ing the water Is by mean 
of pumps. In certain dkK 
tricts* (Irainoge is effected 
liy Qo-o|>erative pumping 
agencies, a good example 
in this country being the 
ooat-Aclds of South Staf- 
fortlshirc and East Worceatemhlrc, which ace 
drained by the South Staffordshire Minea 
Draini^ Commission. 

Of equal iinportanoc witli drainage it the 
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and animals In the pita, ccnnhuiition produota nocfssity during the whole of the working hmin, 
of eandleaaand huiipa uaH for the illumination and the methmla of illumination vary con* 
of the working plac^, exploeioiu of giiivpowder, aidembly in different uilnrai, CandiM, genemlly 
* J te ., used for blaating. all vitiate ibe uttmM|ihere of tiie * common dip' or tallow kind, am largely 
to a conaiderable extent; and in addition to iiKOfl, being held in biiiipa of clay, CIpen lamps 
tbeae eauaea tliere lAuy lie underground fireti, <»f viirioua kinda burning oil am frequently uaed, 
exploaiona of HnMlainp and mal diut. and the but not to a great extei«t In KngUah and Welsh 
Mecia of the decay of tlnitier. *nie nuwt im- mincR^ Mineta* Eutfety latn|)s luivc to Iw used In 
portant gases which issue from the rocks are: eertuin uial-mimw oa tliey are eonstrueted in 
(1)*nlethane (q.v.)« an inflammable gas which aiirli a manner as to be incaimble of igniting Am- 
fonna exphisivc^ mixturm with air and is the damp. KkrlHr lamps have more itHxjntly been 
chief conatitiient of * Are*<bimp * (q.v.); (*J) tntnHbu*ed on a ('onKidtTiUile scale In modem 
carfionic acid gas, wdikdi is non-combufttiblc, and inincw. 

is tlic chief euiutUtncni of * bluek-^iamp *• The iiiiniiig iwUistry dilfers apprenlably from 

jnoHt other IndiistHes In 
lieiiig regulated hy a|>ecial 
Mtututes. Owing t4i the 
datigeni to life* and health 
Invoivcil in iidnlitg ooen- 
pations, all operations are 
Niibjcid to rigorous innpeo 
tion by Goveniinent lii- 
s|ieclors of Mines (see Miw. 
impet^Jion), To IndieHle 
the enonnoiis qiiHnlillea of 
minerals which arc ndticil 
during tlic course of a year. 
Uic following figures arc 
given in connection wilU 
the 1 oo I'hlef minerals, vi/, 
ciHtf '*nd iron. In in 20 , 
220,.'^a2,000 ions of coal 
wen* produced in tlie United 
Ktng<loiii, 2;i0,075,tKN) tons 
in(trrmany,and 576,485,000 
tons in the United States; 

('art)onic arid gas uIko rrsiilu from the breathing i-i the same year 12,707,475 tons of Iron ore 
of animals and from underground Ariw, ex- v re profluecfl in the United Kitigfloni, in.648,257 
phaiions, Two systems arc lined for the t<*ns In Fran(^% and 07,776,0(N> tons In the 

ventilation of mines, vi/.. natural and artilieial. I'nilrxi Stiiles. -liiiiMooitAeiiv: HoIm'iI l*<xde. 
In the former metiuKl, currents of air arc M't Afhiing fJng/nerrs* liandhoftk; C*. •!. Young, 
up by nutumi clifTercncvs of tcrn|H>rattirp, litil Klrmfnt9 of ^fining; Sir f*. l^e Neve K«>ster, 7V!Mr 
these are often. Inconstant, and the artiilcial Kltmcnin of Mwin/i mtd Qwtrff/ingt find tJre and 
method is mostly used. Ip Uds methfuJ the movo SUmf Minin/:; II, (*. IbirnTr, 7'Ar PHnripIrM of 
meni of the currents of air Is assisted, cither by Minitig; Arlltur J. Hoskln, 77if /ftisfness 
artiAdal heat or by mechanical means. Ily Afmfng; T. H, C<M*kin, Coal Mining; II. W. 
placing a ftimoce at the bottom of one tif the llughirM, Tfxt^HPok of Coal Mining, 
shafts, the temperature of the air in this slmfl Ministry of Agriculture and Fl8harlaa» 
may 1^ ntised, thus rendering It lighter than the ii llril.Uh ministry, flirmcrly a boanl, establlsiied 
air in a second similar sbafx in communication in IHNo, for the fllrthera^fx^ of ttgrlciiltiiral 
with the Amt, so that a current o( air is produmi, interests within the United Kingdom. II collects 
descending by the second or cold shaft, Imveming and piiblihlies statistics of ai^MiHure; Issues 
Uic workings, and ascending the lieatrd shaft. rcgutiiUons n*giirding cmtlle diseikscs; administers 
In modern mines, the furnace or hmling method tlic Hmull Holdings and Aliotmefils Acts and Uic 
of ventilation has been latgcty replaced fiy provisions of the f^irn PriKlurtions Ad of 1917. 
ventilating fkns, which are arrangiH as ex- Tfie supervision of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
haustem, that is tlicy suck air out of the mine, Kfw, was iindruiaken hy Utls Ministry (then a 
its place being imm^iately token by fresh air board) in 1008. The British Aslieries, sea and 
entering at one of the shafts. freshwater, are umler this Ministiy. Under the 

In underground workings, arUflelal Aght is a Scottish * Small l^andboldcm Act* (1911), a 
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HTimratc Hodnl of Agriculture wan rstubliBhrd 
for ScotlaniJ. Um functions are somewhat 
fliffcreiit fr<iiii of IIh* RngliMh Ministry 

thniugh the (lirTcrciur in Scitttish agricultiirat 
orgiiiii'/4iMoii. 

Minium, the «*d oxide of lend, often de¬ 
signated rf(t trad, an<i eoiiunonly used ns a 
pigment for ordinary purposes. 8cc Ijead. 

Miniver, the Siljeriun wpiirrei, a variety of 
the comnion Kuro|MMtn Npeeies (.SWunMi»r</gdriff), 
with grey or white fur; also the fur itself. 

Mink, the name of North Aiiieriean, Silierian, 
and Kiiro|M*an iiiainmais, allied t<» the fMileeat. 
They are setni'uqiiatit*, burrowing on the bunks 
of rivers nnt| |Miiids, living (»n frogs, erayflKlies, 
and nNlic*H, whicli they pursue in the water. 
I'hey exhale a stmrig (Kloiir of ntusk, and their 
fur is in <‘oiiHldend)Ie rctpiest. 

MInneap'oHs, a eity of Minnesota, Vnited 
Slates, ecmiily H<*at of lleiiiiepin county; on the 
MisNissipia, at the Kails of .St. Anthony; and 
serve4| by the CJiieugo, Milwiuikt*c and St. Paul, 
and other railways. The piiblie buildings in¬ 
clude the University of Minnesota (founded 
IMttH). and a H«*h(N)l of arts. The principal in- 
diistries an* the niuniifaetun* of flour, engines, 
iKiilerN, agricultural iiiipleinentH,rarriageH,w*ngon8, 
anti pt»rk - packing. Minnea|Hilis is an iiii|>or* 
tant centn* of the grain trade. Tiie (*ity owns 
a terriltiry of alMfiit sq. miles, with the 
celclirutwl Kails of Miiiiiehalm and several fine 
lakes. Pop. (IfHO), aOI.44m; (1U20), aStb.'IBS. 

Mlnncalni^crs, or MlnncsAnger (O.Cer. 
minne, love), a class of (•ernmn lyric ports of 
the twelfth anti tlurti*eiith eenturics, so railed 
fnaii love being the chief theme of their verse. 
They wen* knigtits. or at least iiieii of goml 
family, who, after the fashion of tin* Pixm^n^ul 
Ironhattours, engaged in fxietieal ct)ntcstN for 
the gratillcalion of primx's and ladies of the 
<N»nrt. The most proiniiumt names among the 
iiiinrH'siiigrTx are thosc^ of Wolfram von Bsehen- 
luieh, (Gottfried vtiii Stnutsburg, Hartmann von 
dcr .\iie, and Wulther vun dcr Vogclwcldc. 
They sang their lyric’s to the aroompuniment of 
the viol, generally in honour of high-lmrn ladies. 
The songs, ehietly in the Swabian dialect, were 
KeUlom written tiowii by their authors, and Uic 
maniiseripto which contain their* verse arc 
mostly the result of oral traditions and repe¬ 
titions, llic hugest eollretion of their songs was 
coiupilod by lliUUger von Manesse, burgomaster 
of /Orieh in the early part of the foiirteentli 
cvntury, and a gcHKi selection w'os published by 
liartscdi, entitled DrutHcht Lirderdi^tT (Ijcipzig, 
IBttI). This rc'inarkable tK>cUc!al movement 
gnuliially meigetl into that other class of German 
lyric |HH>ts called Meisteningrra. See Afasier* 
singers.—Pf, F. Grlrani, Otmhkhte dtr Afinne- 
singer. 


Minnesota, a west-north-central state of 
the United States, bounded on thesnorth by 
Manitolm- Ontario, with a coast-Unc on Lake Su¬ 
perior, to the west of which it lies. It is traverscU 
by the Red and Minnesi^ Rivers, and by the 
headwaters of the Misnssippi, which rises 
within the state in Lake Itasca. The state capital 
is St. Paul (pop. 2:14,505), but Minneapolis is* 
the largest town; others are Duluth (pop. 08,917), 
an important port on l«akc Superior, and WTnona 
(pop. 19,14:1). There is an Indian Reserve of 
HA5 sq. luilcH (1919); pop. 12(477, Minnesota is 
mainly an agricultural area, producing maize 
(IIH,125,(MN) bushels in 1920), wheat (29,110.000 
husliels), (Mits, barley, and Onx-scHHi. Dairying 
and sheep-fanning are ^progressive. 044,203 
acmi are afforested (1919). Imii ores (mostly 
red hematite) arc worked in the Mcsalrn ana 
Vcrndlion ranges, west of l^ke Su|P^rior: granite, 
limestone, and saiHlstone are also produced. 
Manufactures are principally of leathers, clothing, 
and machinery. Higher crliiention is pnivided 
by the State university at Minncafiolls; llanielin 
University, St. Paul; and St. John's (ILC.) Uni¬ 
versity, Collegeville (foiindisl 1857). Area, 
84,082 sq. miles, of which 3824 tup miles are 
water; an additional aix*a of 2514 sq. mites on 
Luke Sii|>crior is teehnicully iiiehidcd in Minne 
sota, 

Miunesula was explored in 1700, imd w'oa 
ndnutted to the Union on llth May. 1858. It 
is divided into eighty-six ctmntles, and the 
administration comprises a (luvornor, Senate 
(07 memiM’rs, elected for four yean), and a 
House of Representatives (131 inemberB, cUx?tcd 
for two years). Two Senators and ten Repre¬ 
sentatives HIV sent to ('ongress.- Uf. \V. \V. 
Kolwell, MinnfHQta (in American Commonwealth 
Series), 

Minnow {Jsfutisewt pAorinus, or Vhovinus 
aphiia), a 8|>ceics of freshwaU'r Osh belonging 
to the carp family. They swim la shoals, seldom 
exceed 3 Inelics in length, and make excellent 
bait for trout. They are distributed throughout 
Europe (except Spain and Portugal), Ruinlan 
Turkestan, and Siberia. In Arnica various 
small Ash receive this name. 

Minor, a person of either sex under age, who 
is under Uie authority of his parents or guardians, 
or who is not permitted by law to make crmtracts 
and manage his own property, or who has 
limited powera of so doing and it held entitled 
to special prateetion. (Sec Age,) The term 
occurs mainly in Scots law, and there signiftes, 
in its strict sense, a person between pupiAarity 
and majority, i.e. if a female, between twelve 
and twenty-one years of age, and. If a male, 
between Iburtecn and twenty-one years. Such 
a person fri’ eapable of consent and therefore of 
entering into contracts, but only with consent 
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of hb curator if he hove one. There are* however, 
certain he cannot do even with such con¬ 
cent, c.g. discharge debts gratuitously, make a 
'^nation, dupoce of kb heritage by will, Ac., 
and he has certain administrative and piihlio 
dbabtlUifs, while dcAs granted liy him can, as 
a general rule, be reduced within four years 
*aftcr attaining majority on the ground of 
minority and k^iu 

nUtaorca (Sp. JIfenorro), the second largest 
bland of the ^caric group, in the Mnliter- 
ranean. It b separated from the InrgeMt bland, 
Majorca, hy a strait 27 miles hroad. The surfuc'e 
is hilly. l*ori Malion, n naval station and sen- 
IKirt, b the capital. It has a wirrlcmi station. 
Minolta was c<^cil to S^iain by Jlribiin In 1M02 
(Peace fit Amiens). Area, 200 sc|. miles; ]M>p. 
about 40,000. 

Minos, in ffreck inytlMilogy, a ruler of Crete, 
said to have liecn the son of Zeus and ]Curn|m, 
and a bmthcr of Kha<lanianthus. During his 
lifetime hr was <vlcbrnlrd us o wise lawgliTr 
and a Htrlcl kivrr 4)f jiMti<T, and nfU*r his <i«*uth 
Ite was inuilc, u'iih Abacus and Ithadamaiithiis, 
one of the judges of the infernal work!. The 
story cvidcnilv mtitains rcininiHceiutni of ('relan 
Cuprt'inm'V in the /Kgeati. This theory Is siip- 


the bhyrinth of Dvdalus, and at first exposed 
to him criiuinab, Imt aherwaids youths and 
maidens yearly sent, from Athens as a irilmte. 
lie was slain by Theseus. 

Minsk, a town of Hussia, capital of the govern¬ 
ment of saiiir name, on the Svblnieh. It has 
sonic manufuetures ami a oonsiderable general 
trade, Kighttng took plmn* at Minsk <liiring the 
Kuroix^an War, and In 1020 lietwecn the Uol- 
shevik army and the Poles. Pop. 117,000.-^ 
The government, whieli has iiii area of 05,200 
Sf|. miles, luis cxteiiNive forests and great st.reUdios 
of marsh or swamp. Ptip. (1015), 0,070,000, 

Minstrel, a singt^r and mitsienl t>i*rformer on 
instruments. In the Middle Agtw iiiinsireb were 
a class of men who siilwblo<l by the arts of 
|K>rtry and imisie, and sung to the harp or 
other iristrunicnt vetis'S coiitpostHi by iheiii- 
s<dves or ollieni. The name was inirodiiMHl 
into Kngland by the Normans. The iierson <»f 
the niinslr(‘l was Kiicrt*d: Ins prof<*Nsioti was a 
piiMS|M»rt; he wiw '* high placed in liiitl, a wele<ime 
guest S<i long iM till* N|ttrlt <if c^ilvalry existed 
tlie miiiHtrelH were |irf>lc<’lc4l, but they lifter- 
wards sank to so low a krvel as to Ixt cIiuwihI, 
In the reigti of Qm^cn KUr.alKd.li, with beggars 
ami vugalKiiuls. 




Perniveiral 
(Mentha fWifrum) 



HcNMfmiftt 
(Mentha isrid/i) 


Mini llaAto with DetatU of Flowcri 


ported l»y recent discoveries, which tend U> 
prove the existence of a powTrful kingdiun of 
Crete during the Mycenamn Age- 
Mln'otaur, In Greek mythology, a monster 
fkbicd to liave had the body of a man with 
the head of a biiU, and to have fed on human 
flesh, on which account Minos shut him up In 


Mint, the nniiie given to several hrrbms'oiis 
aromatic plants of the genus Metillm, nat, onl. 
Isitiiatw. Tliey are nearly all fienmnlnf, having 
squafe stems which liear opposite tmd simple 
lea%*C8; they are widely dblribute<i throughout 
tenipernte rcgkifu; and they alsiiind in resinous 
doU which contain an essential oil. Mint lias 
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mi a^ri'eable ofimir, nnd imitakefl in the higiiest 
degrtN* of toriie and htlniulating profierticii. 
Spcumiirit {M. viridh) is generully iweii, mixed 
witik vliirgnr and Hiigiir, in Hauee. repprrmint 
{mM, piperita) yields the well-known Ktinmiating 
oil i>rthe Nuiiie iiuine. IViinyroynl (M, Pulfgium) 
in for the Niiioe piirfMMi's uh (»eppcmtint. 

Mint, the pla«‘e uhere a (!«mntry*« coinage is 
made and iwiiied under sficeiul rcgulationn and 
with ptihlii' authority. In Kngland tliere wan 
formerly a mint in nlinoEt every <*ounty; the 
Rovereign, huroiiN, hiHlioiNi, and principal moniui- 
ti'ricK 4‘X<‘rc‘iHed the right of eriitiiiig: and it w*rui 
not till tile reign of William III that all the 
provincial iiiintN witc atmliKhcd. Tin* prcM'iit 
mint oil Tower Hill, In I^ondoii, wwt en'cted 
iN'tweeii the yeant IHItt and 1815, In former 
timcH the eoinuge w'hm rmole hy <*t»ntniel at a 
fixed prifs*. The KngliKh mint In the centre of 
Hiipply for the ItritiKh Kmpirc, hut Auntralia 
liax hraneh iididH at Sydney, MclUmriic, luid 
Perth. Ill the rnited Stutex Uierc arc Rcvcral 
iidntM. the chief iK’Ing at Philadelphia. In 
Prance, ax in Krigliind, the nunilicr of minta 
wax at one lime (Niiuiiflerabte. See (\nninf*, 

Mln'uot, a mIow, gmcs'ful dnnci* ruU! to have 
Im'cm invented in Poitou, in Prance, al>out the 
middle of I he Neveiitceiith eentiiry, |M*rrormrd 
in } or I lime. The term in alxo upplu'tl to 
a tune or air lo regulate the moveiikcntx in 
the daiiee. or eompoxiMl in the huiiic time. 

Ml'ocene ((ir, mriOn^ less, kniftfm, remit), in 
gtsdogy ((|.v.), tlie name given by Sir I'lmrleii 
I«ye1l to n siilKlivixion of the Tertiary strata. 
The MimsMie strata (smtain fossil plants nnd 
shellN wliieh indicate a warm uniform eiiinute. 
The iimmmiiN are itn|a>rtanf, and foreshmlow 
the animal life 4if the pn^st'ot tlay. No stmia 
of Miocene age oeiair in the Hrilisli Isles: but 
the Hysleiii is exeellently n‘|>n*sent«l In rentml 
Kuro|»e (Vienna hasln) anil els«'whcre, nnd by 
fri'shwater and terrestrial U'ds, with some 
marine tones, in Switr.erlniul and Northern 
KramT. The gri'at Alpine inountain-biiilding 
movements, which ufTcideil the whole glolie, 
i'uliniimitM In the last e|N>eh of the Miocene 
{HTiod. 

Midsen (myeuWn), the largtwt take in Nor* 
way, niHmt 44> inihw n.k, of rikrUMania. It is 
02 miles long and alKuit ii| miles in greatest 
hit'udth. and Its waters are carHerl hy the 
Vormen to the (ilommen. 

Miquelon, an island of North Amertoa. in the 
Atlantic, close, to the south const of Newfound* 
land; a French possession. The southern part 
is known as IdtUe Miquelon, and was until 
1788 a separate island. It is now connected 
with Great Mlqurlon by a sandspit. Fishing 
la the only Industry of economic importance. 
Area, 88 stp miles; pop. 448. Sec St», iVrrc. 


Mlrabeau (m^rd*b0), Gabriel Honor4 Ili* 
quetti, Cfimte de, French statesman, aon of 
Victor lliqiietti, marquis de Mirabeau, bom in 
1749 at Hignon, near Nemours, die<l at Pasia- 
1791. At an early age he manifested extra- 
ortlirmry intelligence; bitt his youth was a 
strinny one, so much so that on se\*eral occa¬ 
sions lie was imprisoned liy hit father tindex^ 
a ktlrr de cachet. It was during an Imprison¬ 
ment at Vincennes, which lasted three ^y§ars 
and u half, that he wrote his ^tre» A Sophie, 
IMtree de Citchet, ami VKupim DfyaiM, On 
his ndeose fWim this prison he lived for some 
time in Holland and Knglaiid, retiiniing to 
Franct' in 178.5. On the assembling of the 
StnU'N'fh'iierul, Mirubeifii. elected for Aix, soon 
iM’c’nnie promim*nt. Mlien the king required 
I he ticTH f^pjf lo vole apart fruiii the other two 
ortlers, it was Mirulieau who eoi/nselied resist- 
nnee, doiimnded the withdrawal of the troops, 
consolidated the National Afisciiihly, and defted 
the king's orders. For some months he con- 
UniKHl ifk lead, Init he soon found that the 
iiiemtierH of the Assembly were mostly uiiprac- 
ti<*al and inexperirneed men, wimse (*hief 
Aiiiethm was to discuss an Ideal (^mstltiithm. 
As a pruef ienl statmnun Miralieaii desired action, 
and for Ihks riniMin he at tempt inI to form alliam-es 
with l.afiiyette. the flue frOHciins, Nreker, and 
finally with the qu(*en. ('ornw|Kin«lcrirc with the 
latter was iiiaintaiiie<l through l.a Marek. and 
he re<*oivrtl a sulisidy from the royal fiarty. No 
practical result followcxl from this stvret alliance, 
for the queen rejcet^l Mirnlieuti's counsel ami 
sus|ie(‘t4M:t his inethmls of government. Whether 
he might ultiiiiutcly have been able to guide 
the Hevolution into |)eaei*ful wn>'s has always 
lNN‘n n matter of eoiijcctiire to historians, but 
thin lYossihility was prevented hy his death in 
1791. This was regnrticil as almost- a national 
ealainity, and the people buried him with 
splendid p«unp iu the Puiithcon.-«-niBUOGaAPHv: 
A. J. T. M^£i4res, f'te de MirtAeaux L. Bar- 
thou, AftVtt&eau; W. U. 11, Trowbridge, Mirdbemi, 
the /Mni-god. 

Mirab'llls, a genus of plants, nat. oid. 
Nyctaginea', one species of which, Af. JaiApa, 
is well known In gardens as the ninix'el of Peru. 
It is a native of South America. 

Mlrabltlte* a mineral sodaiin sutphate, 
Nr^SO^.IOHiO, common as a product of dcsic- 
entiog lake*. 

Miracle (Lai. miraculum, a wonder, a prodigy; 
in the original Grrdc s#mnfm. a sign, tera$, a 
wondeeor prodigy), a suspension of, or devlaUon 
fW>m. the known laws of nature, brought about 
by the direct Interfcrenoe of a supreme super- 
natural Being, It Is In its nature, as the term 
implies, ah occurrence which is strange, mar- 
vcBous. Ineiqiticable, and Is usually connected 
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wHb iome ulterior moral purpose. By the elder 
theologiags a mimHc wan conreived to be the 
triumph of the Divine Will over the work of 
Dm hands and the laws of His making. In 
modem exetteftia, hovrever, ttu* tidmeulnuH 
element is lud <'oni#rlered to leivc evid€‘iM*e of 
oppoiun^ forees. On the <*oiitrary, a iiilruole 
« is explained as a nianifeatatioii of the Divine 
Power working through laws and by methods 
unknown to us, and which, u|N»n a higher plane, 
are altogether natural and orderly. 

Miracle PldVa. See /hama. 

Mirage, an opUcvil illusion cotiMe<l hy the 
curN'ing of ilie ru>ii of light in un atmosphere «»f 
varying density. As a rule, tliis eur\'ing is slight, 
aiul men*ly shifts ohj(^*ls, ns seen, iiKim or less out 
of iheirtrue isnition. 'I'lie phenomena of touming, 
and of the Fain Mi/rgana^ are eatiseil in that 
way. In kKuiiing, objects appear ftiagiilHed and 
somewhat dim in their outlines; in the F<Ua 
Jlforgonn, ns seen espet'ially in the Straits of 
Alessiiin, ohjeets on the shore apfwar rnueh 
elongated in the vertieid dire<*tion. Sometimes, 
how'e^’er• and «s(|»ei'ialiy <»\’er hot <ieM*ii siuid, 
or over an .Vrvtie ic*e<field. the liciKling is much 
greater, and may tmve a miieli more extra* 
onliiiar>' effret. In the desert u my passing from 
the top of a tree towards the ground is gnniually 
Ix'iit upwards, and may be Itent sc» much that It 
seems to cimiic from a |)oiiit undcmeiith tlic 
level of the ground, so that the tree seeiiui to l>e 
retkvted in a lake. Over ice, un upward ray itiiiy 
be so lM‘nt downw'ani that an inverted image 
of the. ol»jcct is seen in Mu* sky. WlmlC'lishem 
quite often disctiver the pn^nee of another 
whip in th<‘lr neighlM>urhiNNl by n relleetion of 
this w»rt. Captain Sc^resby, when sailing jii 
Ctret'JilaiMl wiiteni in found out unex* 

peetedly that his father was not far off, by 
recogni/ing the imugr <ftf his ship in the sky. 

Mlramlchl (rni-ra-ml-she'), u bay and river 
of New Brunswick, ('aiia 4 la. The tiay is IMI 
miles wide at. its entrance and runs 21 miksi 
inland. The river falls into the bay afU‘r a north¬ 
east ooumc of uUmt 90 miles, of which 40 are 
navigable for laige vcmcIs. 

Miranda, a norUieni maritime state of 
Veneuicia, on the Caribbean. It is mountainous 
in parts, Init b one of tbc most fertile of Vene- 
surian ixiffec areas. Oaumare is tbc capital. 
Area, 3090 sq. miles; pop, abentt 176,000, 

MIran'doU, Giovanni I’ioo della, sumamed 
the Phientr, bom 29Ui Keb., 1468, dicsl 17tb 
Nov., 1494. lie was the youngest son of Gian- 
franceseo deJta Mirandola, of the princely family 
of Mirandola. Me studied at Bologna and at 
different towns of Italy and France, attending 
the most celebrated schools and most distin¬ 
guished proresK>n. He had fSrw rivals as a 
finished seholar, and challenged disputation c« 

VoL. va 


abstruse subjects In 4 ii 6 ny ot the universities. 
He endea\*nured to harmonise the doctrines of 
Aristotle nml Plato. 

Mlrflcld, A town of KnglAiul, Wtut Hiding of 
Vorkuhiiv, on tlie t'ulder, near IlmhtersfieUI. H 
U servt'fl by tlw l»ndon A. North Western and 
the loineusiiire A YorkNlure Railways, TItere 
are ciail'niiiicN in the vicinity; cxitUm and wmdlen 
gtKHls an* mamifttotuitxl. Pop. (1021), 18,183. 

Mirror, a higlily pollslic<1 shi'el of metal, 
which may he very thin; a mere film, in fact, 
prottH'tcNl hy a shtvt of gloss. IJght rr'aehlng 
the Niirfaee is largely rellechd, and mlrmm am 
used for that piir|MNir and for tlw pnKhiH.lon 
of mflected imagtw of objects fheliig them. The 
mfrmni of the undent («n'cks and Romans con- 
sisUd of tiiin dlsi*a of metal made slightly convex. 
The JapaucM* magic mirrors have the |»et*ullar 
pn>|N‘rty, when a strong la*am of light is reflected 
fmiii them, of sluiwing an image of the relief 
design on tlie back. This Is due 14* the reflecting 
snrfiu*e not iN’ing tinifonu, but pressed to the 
shat*c on the Isiek in the pnN'css of iMtlishlng 
with the Iwick against a hard surface*, lentil 
the middle of the iiinelcriilh century glass 
mirrors were tmulc with a tin nnmlgiiin backing, 
but in 1835 von l.k*hig dihcMvcrcd how luetnllto 
silver could In* deiNwItcd from iimmoniacal 
solutlofM of silver nitride by the use t»f re<tueiiig 
agents. In the hot pox^ws tin* ndiietlon is 
cffcotofl with tartaric lec! at a iriii|N*raturt* of 
about 40” C. Sugar is uM'd for the same purfiose 
ill the cold profH*ss. The yellowish cMiIour Is 
retimved by treating the de|MMjl w'lih cyanide of 
mercury, which inakm the flini mon* wlliemnt. 
Hic silver Is pn)tect<'<l with shclliu; or cM»pal 
vamUh and a iHiat or two f*f nd lead or elec*- 
rically difNisHetl eop|»rr. .Sih:’ Urflertim, 

Mirxapur, a city of India, in the Iknansi 
division of the United Proviiiees, on the <;atigr*s. 
Pop. !I 2 , 0 (NI,—Ttic .Mirvuipur district has on 
area of .1230 014 . miles. Pop. 1,072,000. 

Misappropriation, in Knglish law, is the 
wrvingful apprt»priation by any fN'rson, t 4 ) his 
own use, of money <*r profierty eiitrust 4 d to 
him, it is dealt with under the l^urceny Acts, 
In order to prevent a iM*rvont from pretending 
ifi have given to his master's home or otlier 
animal com or other frKMJ which he has ap- 
propriate«l to his own lairposes, Uie Misaji- 
propriation t>y Servants AK, 18611, provides that 
any servant who, contrary to ordem, gives his 
master's com, Ac., to any animal 1>rlfmgitig ii> 
his iiuister, sluiil Im? liable to a iwnalty nut 
exceeding £5. 

Mladameanour, an offence of a leas serious 
nature than a felony, Inclnding generally all 
indictable offenees which do not amount Ui 
felony, os perjury, lilMtls, conspinwies, arul 
assaults. See Fekmg, 
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Mlshtia (Ilcb., tt'ochinjf), a coHection or 
clIffTfit of Jewish trficliti(»ru uikI expluimtiong of 
ScTl|iliin% hy trwlitlon among the 

(IfH'torK of tiu’ Nyiiagogiir. ttll Hulihi Jchmlali, 
mirimritcfl iho Mjf, it t<» writing niMJiit 

tilt: fill! of Ihf wcoimI (I'liliiry. Tht* Mhhna ift 
tlivhlH into MS imrfK: the firntt rt'luU'M to agri¬ 
culture; the M'eoiKi n'giilutes the manner of 
olmcrving feHtivaU; the third treuta of wnineii 
and nmtritnoniul cfufes; the fourth of locwca in 
tnwle, Ae.; the Hfth \h on uhlntions, ■oerincei, 
&e.; und the Hixth treiiU of the (leverul sortii of 
purineuthin. See Talmud, 

Minlo'ncn, ii territory of the Argentine 
liepuldie. Hlndeldng its an firm U'tween Pura- 
guuy nnd Mru/il. The territory in hilly and 
uffort^Nted, but uttatk 1 h niiftcd, ami Hugur, tiinlKT, 
ioboctti, und yerbu rnat^ art: prmlutHNL Posuthw, 
on the Parana, in the chief ttiwn. Area, 11,Alt 
BCj. miles; pop, (19t£n), hO,]UMi. 

Mlskolcx, a t4»wn of Ihingury, on the Sujo, 
and oonneeted by mil (110 miles) with Iludu|K«t. 
The wheat and cattle trade und flour milling 
arc: hi»|>ortant. Pop. 00,fM)0. 

Mlsplckel, anienicul pyrites, FeAsS, itn om 
if ursriiie, containing this metal in combination 
with sulphur iiixl Iron, sometimes found in 
orthorlionihic crysliils, hut more orieii massive. 
It is grey, with metallie lustre, and not seratched 
by n knife. 

Misprision, in law, any high offenoe under 
the degrcH* of capital, but nearly Inmlcring 
tliereon. Misprision is contained in every treason 
and felony. Aftsprtrton nfjehnjf is the mere eon- 
ecalmeiit of felony. A/isprision of treamm con¬ 
sists in a hare knowledge und coiieenlment of 
innison, without uKsenting to it. Muladininistrii- 
tioii in olUe<*s of higli public tnist is a posilive 
PMsprision . 

Misrepresentation, In Inw', n false statement 
of fact. Any party who has l>ecn induced to 
enter into a (*oiitrtiet by tlie iimterlal mlsrcpre- 
seniation, however inncH'eiit, of the other party 
may rc'pudiate the eontraet und be restored to 
the same fKisUton as Wfom, that is to suy, tlie 
tiuiitmc't is voidable. Rut unless tlie statement 
was knowingly hdse, or made recklessly without 
due regard to the truth, or warranted, the 
injured party eantiot claim dainoggs. In con¬ 
tracts of insuniner. where the utmost good faith 
is nei'cssary, non-disclosurc of any uiaterial dr- 
eumstmu'c which would iunuenee a prudent 
insurer in ae<>epting or rejecting the risk or in 
tlxing the mUw of preiuiutn U misrepresentation 
maleriiig the contract \'oidtthlc. If the state¬ 
ments miule are wamutted, any inisreprescnta- 
tkm, though mil inaUTiul to the rlok, may 
remler the contract void. 

Missal, ill the Homan (Catholic liturgy, the 
b«M>k which contains tl»e prayers and cercjiionies 


of the Slnss, The greater part of these prayen 
and eereniunies are very ancient, on^ some of 
them have come down fh>m tlie tiroes of the 
po|>cs (Iclasiiis 1 (end of hfth century) and 
(iregory the Great (end of sixth eentiiiy); some 
are even older. The MimC was revised by the 
CVmneil of Trent, its adoption by the whole 
Gnlholic ChiireU demanded by Pius V in 1570, • 
und in this form it Is still retained. In England 
before the Refonnation there were niissaSt^of 
the Sanim use, Lincoln use, Bangor use, Arc. 
Refore the invention of printing the writing 
of missals ornamented with iihuninated oma- 
inentH, initials, miniatures, dse., was a branch 
of art raised tn high excellence in the monas- 

t<TU*S. 

Mlsslnilt Quantity, a term used by eftgineers 
to denote the difference in qiuuitity of steam 
used by an engine, as shown by the indieatiir 
diagram (see Indicaior), and actually os obtained 
by <*on<icnsing and incusurcmcnt. The question 
of how this steam passes through the engine 
has iMH^n the subject of considerable dogmatic 
uMHcrliuii linsed on assumptions, denied by the 
evidence of unalogous physical actions and by 
aetiial steuni-cngine research. It has bcx:n 
assumed, in the inilial condfnmditm Iheoryt that 
the inKal wall of an engine cylinder goes through 
the some tem|>rruture cycle as the steam, and 
that Btoiim is condensed on entering, of which 
a fuirt is rc-evnporated later in the cycle. The 
difference between this eomlensation and re- 
cvajionilion is taken to liceount for the inlving 
quantity. Professor Ji II. Cotterill, as early as 
1872, in his l>ook The Steam Er^'ne, pointed 
out that these suppositions would account for 
a jiuming (piontity many times that ever found. 
ProfesMirs II. L. Cullondar and John T. Nlcobon, 
at the M'Gill l^nivrraity, Montreal, in 1895, 
uiiiuilly tcwUfl the tcmperutiire cycles in the 
metal wall of a steam*en^ne cylinder, and found 
the exceedingly small temperatu^ twige It was 
subjected to, and also dismvered the means of 
dclennining the actual condensatkm and re- 
evaporatkm. They found that the nigjor part 
of Uie missing quantity was due to leakage 
post the moving valves, and investigaled the 
nature of this action (see Law of CtmdeaoaHan 
of Steam^ t*roe. Inst. Civil Rng., vol. cxxxi), 
IVofcssor A. L. Mdlonby (see l^roe. Inst. Mech. 
£ng., June, 1905) continued this work by 
investigating the effects of steam Jacketing on 
the mtelng quantity. His work oonftrmed that 
of Callendor and Kleolson, and extended eon- 
sklerably the knowledge we have of the trmpm- 
ture actfons in engine cylinders and at valve 
seats. It is interesting to note that whenever 
a gain in economy Is obtained by the use of 
supcrhcalcd steam, compounding, Increasing the 
sp^ of running, or tAkwt similar change, the 
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gain Is mainly produced by a reduction In the 
uiissiiig (fkiaotlty. 

Miralons. Christianity claimed to be a 
iftorld*religlon and not merely tlic fuiUi of ii 
single race, and fhfn tlic first was miweionary 
in its aim mut iucUunIs. The earlieat Chundi 
was a mlaiHmaiy Chunth, and by the end of 
the nfUi eentury the larger part of the oiviitxed 
wjrld had f)een Christianizod, With the dcclcn- 
sioii*of spiritual life minioimry iui4vity pruo- 
ficalty <«ased^ leaving the field open for Uie 
conr|ucNM of Malamimedanisni. Mcdhrcal effort 
was rcstric*tetl in cico|ie and ineagn* In ronilts* 
but with geographical discovery the seal of the 
Church rtwwakenedp and much was luH^mipIlNhcd 
by the..lcsuiU, thougfi ilkcir |H)licy wiis chiefly 
to convert by iHnnpulsiun. To this day traces 
of their influence eon be fouiul In b^t C<*niral 
Afrii^a and dkmg the West C^iast. The Hefonna* 
lion brougtit no increase of inU^rcst in the 
mifMhnmry enU^rprUe; the eighteenth ct^itury 
•aw tentative ineHsurm being iiUien; but it was 
not until the tiegiiming of th<‘ nincteenUi century 
that Christendom shmik iUelf (Vee from a 
partK’hinl <x»n<'4'ption of Ute («<sipcl and-largely 
through societies inde|)codent of tlic Chiirclies'— 
inuuguraU^I the inodeni era of miwiioiui. The 
vi(!W pn-valeiit then was that nun-t'hrisiinn 
peo[»les were outside the divine pale, and the 
mutsionar>' appeal was base<l on vivid piciiiroi 
of multitudes of lost scuils perishing every 
monMmt. M first, tlicrcforc, the obJiH*t of tlic 
mistiomirU'S was simply mnveraion. It was 
reeogiiisi'd, however, that evaitgcllsni was im>1 
.enough, Umt little pmgrt^ss could l>e mmle until 
(inverts were able to mul and write, and 
elementary S4*h<N>is were the result, lliesc wdle 
followed, as the n<*e<l anMc, by institutiotis of 
A higher gnuSc. It was ulsck realized that the 
people luul U> tie taught to uile their hiinib in 
order to inipn>vc their wndid environment and 
ecHinomic staitsi, and industrial ami agricull^uriU 
training wasadd^ to preaching and teaching; and, 
in oountries where the* caste system prevailed, 
farm colonka ami co-operative banks were formeil 
to provide self-contained communities where 
the converts could live in security and pcarx;. 

Medical work was also inevftatde; every mn- 
sionaiy found himself besieged by the sick and 
discascfl, who hsd absolute fkith in hSs healing 
power, and dispensariei and' hospitals came 
naturaUy to be imlispensable adjuncts of all 
impoitant mirnknis. There wros no oo-ordinatkm 
in the policy or the activitka of the missionaries, 
but in the couise of time their united efforts 
began to tell; inteHigcoce, ambition, and habits 
of industry were d^eloped, and gradually a 
new social order was established in the regions 
under their inllocooe. Unconsciously they made 
mistakes; they foiled to recognixe thai the 


great race-religions contained elemenfa of good. 
Instead of rraUshig that rmh race had Innate 
qualities <sit>able of utilisation In the intorvsts 
of Christianity, t)n*y adopti^l the attitude of 
HU|H*rittr IwingN bringing u sn|teri<ir religion to 
replai'C what tliey eonsidered b> lir pure sU|M*r« 
siition and idolatry. Ilic trndeiuy was to 
impose their own ways of thought ami life on 
Uie natives. In this way Christianity 
where eaiue to be irgnrdM as Uic while man's 
religion, and w'Ab lUMooioteil wlUi a (*hange to 
foreign dnws and eiiNtoms it won mHKuiqmiited 
not only by mietal dlsintogndion but by a pro- 
ecNs of driiid.lonalizuUon. The efTeet was not at 
tint appreeialeti by Uie missionaries. Their 
work continuni, along with tiic material agciiehw 
of ttovernments, to hwtor Uic moral and mental 
enlightenment of barkwunl pe<»ples until the 
Kuropeaii War re\THle<l the rt'inarkahlc cKficnt 
to which nu'c-cousdousncMM uiul national dignity 
and aspiration hu<l, largely iiy their efforts, been 
cvolvni. MissioruiHcs, and llrltiidi inissionarios 
in partinilnr, were faced with an riiUMy new 
set of prolilems. The general <lrsirc fur self* 
detoniilnutimi and self-government extendnl to 
the mission eominunitUw, and the I(m*u 1 Churr'hiw 
pitwsnl for a toller ineiMure of res|JOiisU>ilHy. 
In India the {KiliUeid and religious qmwUiMi}> 
were intermixed, but the 'intMfritish movement 
WAS dir(*cted not so mm h <igulnst Chrinthin iilcals 
us ugoinst Uie Ideas and methods of Western 
ci%*Ht74iLioii. 

Underlying Uie African attitude was resent* 
fiient on the part of educated natlviw at Uie 
manner in which they wer<! trrateil hy the white 
IKipulaUon. This riuv uss(*rtlr»n on tlu* purl of 
‘heir wards pnivisl dis<n»iiceriifig Ui iniMsIoniirles, 
aiihotigh It was the natural outesimo of Itieir 
work, and tliey were dlvidcsl in their view im 
to the measure of freedom ft would lio wise to 
give. Hut sirifT each riute might have a distinc¬ 
tive eontrihuUoii to bring to the evolution of 
CbHstiaaiiy and the enrichincnt of the moral 
force of the worhl, it was generally agitxvi Uiat 
foreign iiiHuenee and miUiority shmild gradually 
de<*it*ase, ami that the native (!hristian Church 
should be allowed to develop autonomously 
along the line of its own genius. The enterprise 
in the field still consists of a multitude of Isolated 
aiKi unrelated oeliviliest but at the home luise 
Uicrc is a certain amount of uniAed effort, 
while the subject of missions Is treated in a 
more seienUilu spirit, and the literature eon* 
iieetod wHh it is IssNunlng more attractive and 
readable. Women are also taking a larger share 
in the enterprise, hoUi in the sphere of adininls* 
tratkm and in every department of the work 
abroafl. The actual results in the various fields, 
and as a whede, are extremely diinbiili to esU- 
niato; stalastics are Jtu*omplclc and unreliable, 
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anri tliry <lo not in(II<‘tit<* thr extent of the 
iridlnrt inniiriice wickUnl by the iiiiNaionii* In 
urcuH till? ui’l’CMMioiifi ti> iliu OhriKliun eoiii- 
iiiiitiily oiitiHindMT Ihr naltirul inrreaHC* of pnim- 
lulioii; in iilhrrH ttiry rxrcrd it. The idea tiuit 
lilt! world run Im* f'vuii)(Hi/4'd, with exiNtiriK 
for4*4*N, ill a ^<‘iiiTuti<»n or two m not now enter* 
taiiied, aiirl n inon^ miU^r view iM taken of the 
nitiiut 14111, though the iMmsibility of moiw inove- 
mentH Ih not The hof)e for the future 

ticM ill the loultlpliention of native evangelistii, 
tirul the tendeiiey in to eoiu*enlniti! iiiuiiiionarMw 
at I'erdru) Htutions aiul ime them ctuefly for teac'li- 
ing and training tlwxir ageiilH. Intenwt in the 
work <111 the part of the general publie is gri>wing, 
111 the U’lK'f that it is the only ei'rtaiii means of 
bringing ulNiiit world bnitherhiKHl and peace. 

MUsIssIp'pl (* Great Water'), the prineipul 
river of North America, and one of the largest 
rivers in the world. It has its sourt^e in laike 
lliineti, state 4»f Miniu'sotu, whence* it issues about 
12 fe(*t wide, aiul 2 f(*4*t deep; from thence it 
trends Mitithwiird through u numiMT of lakes 
And over a series of rapids until the Kalis of 
St. Anthony an* rcaelml; Im*Iow this it reetdves 
the Iowa, the flliiiois, ami the Missouri as tribii- 
tari(*N, hut the latter Is rc'iilly the main stn'ain, 
having a lengtJi of 2IM1H miles Ix^fort* the rivers 
unite, while that of the MissiHsippl is only 
mil<‘H. From St. l.«ouui, a little bidow Uieir 
eonlliiencr. tlui MtssisNippi iKTomes a brtiAib 
rapid, muddy riv<*r, liable to overflow its banks; 
lower down it rt'ceivrs in siim*ssioii the Ohio, 
Arkansas, ami lied Hiveni, ami it flnally rntem 
the Gulf of Mexi(*o through 11 large delta with 
s(‘veral * passers \ some distance lielow Now 
Orleans. The e<»iiibiiu*<l lengths of the Missouri 
and Mississippi are alsmt 42fNl tidU*H; tlie whole 
un'u itrained by the MisHissippi is 1,24d,(KI0 
si|. mit<*s: the maximum flood volume reaches 
1,44N>.(N)U I'ubie ft'et per se<i>nd lielow the Ohio; 
and the setUment trans|M)rted to thegulf ammally 
would make a solid bkick 1 mile square and 
2(i(i feot high. Aliove Its junction witli Uio 
Ohio ut Gniro the river enters U|K>n a large 
alUiviul basin, Umnded on Imth sides by high 
bhiffs, and through tids plain the river win^ 
for alMiiit U50 miles. The voluinj is usually 
sinidU*sl in Oetolier and greatest in April, and 
the low-lying IuihIs are subject to terrible 
fliMKliiigs during the spring fhxdtets. At many 
pliu*es utteiii|its \iAve been made to secure the 
river within its bunks and save the country 
fVom l<>iai and suffering by building dikes, or 
frxvcsS os they are called. The sediment carried 
down, however, is continually raising the bed of 
the river, and thus breaks are frequently made 
ill these levees. The most important towns 
on the riirr Imnks are St. Ihiul, St. Louis, Cain>, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Natehrs, and' Nctg Orleans. 


Mississippi, an east*Bouih*central state of 
the United States, with a coast-line o^85 miles 
on tlie Gulf of Mexico (Mississippi Sound). The 
Mississippi foniis the. wt*HU*TU Ixiundory fot 
mil(*H. Near ila* Gulf Mexico the country 
is low and sw*anipy; the central part is hilly 
and mainly prairic-land; a large area in the 
north-east is afforested. 7000 sq. miles along 
the Mississippi and in the Yazoo delta oonsj|it 
of rich bottom-lands. The climate Is sulitropical. 
•Toekson (pop. 1020, 22,070) is the state capital. 
Meridian (about 2fl,400), and Vicksburg (about 
17,000) are other towns. Of religions, one-half 
of ilie stjite population is llaptist and one-third 
is Methmlist. The state Is mainly devoted to 
agrieultun*, cotton (S85!000 bales in. 1020), 
maize (fUI,OHO,000 bushels, 1020), ne'e, wheat, 
oats, and fNitatoes being produced. There is 
some dairying and sheep-fanning. Among 
minerals are coal and gypsum, but the mining 
industry is undeveloped. 4447 miles of steam 
and 117 miles of eU*etrie railway track traverse 
the state (1010), the principal lines lieing the 
Yazoo ic Mississippi Valley; Illinois Ventral; 
Mobile Si Jackson Sc Kansas Gity; Southern; and 
the Mobile Sc Ohio UailwnyK. Kilueatlon Is not 
<*ompuisor>‘; the (*oIour'ljne is rigid, and black 
children are kept strictly 8e|iarutt* from white. 
There are six univentities and colleges, including 
an Agrioultuml and Me<'hani<*al C'ollcge, for negro 
youtiis, and an Industrial lnstttute-Coll(*ge, 
devoted to young women. Area, 46,805 sq. 
miles, 54)fl sep miles b^ing w’ater; |>op. (1020), 
1,700,018. 

Mississippi won flrst permanently scdtlcd os 
part of I^oiiisiana in 1710, w‘lH*n some Freiieh- 
iiibii foundcil Natchez, tlH*n called Fort Rosalie. 
The territory was admitted to the I'nion os 
II state on UHh Dee., 1817. It is divided into 
iu‘venty-uine (*ountics, and the administration 
is eontT(>IJed by a Governor and a Legislatiw, 
eoinprising S«*natc and House of Representatives, 
lx)th elected for four yean. Two Senaton and 
eight Representatives arc sent to CoQgre«.~^f, 
^qfclopctdia qf Mis9unppi Iliaiory (i64(^ 
m?) (2 voto.). 

Mlsaoloogbl (mls-o-lon'g€), a town of Greece, 
capital of the nomarchy of Acamania and 
AUolia, near the Gulf of Patras. It Is notable 
fl>r its gallant lealstanee in 1821 and in 1825-0 
to a large Turkish army. Lord Byron died there 
in 1824, and a cenotaf^ has been erected to his 
memory. Pop. 10,000. 

Miaaoorf (mi-B6''re), a river of North America, 
which £1 formed in the Rocky Mountains, In 
Montana, winds circuitously along the base of 
the mountains, then cast till It rau^ic* the 
western banodaiy of North Dakota, and rrrrl%*es 
the Yelknintone. Here it begins to flow south- 
eastwards throimh North and South llakota. 
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then forms the eastern boundary of Kebraaka, 
•qwratiig it from Iowa and Missouri; sr{>arai«i 
for a short distance Kansas from Missouri, then 
strikes eastwards across the latter state, and 
joins the MisKissippi after a course of 200H miles. 
It is navigable 2500 miles from the Misstssippi. 
Its affluents are very numerous nn boUi banks, 
Imt by fiir tlte most important of them are the 
Yellowstone, the Nebraska or Platte, and the 
KWlfSas, all from the west. 

Mlaaourl, ^ w‘est-norih-eeiitral state of the 
United States, between Iowa (norlli) and Arkan¬ 
sas (south), bounded by the Mississippi (east), 
and traversed from east to west by the Missmiri, 
Jefferson City (|k^). 1020, 14.007) is the state 
capital; other towiu^ are St, Ix>uis (772,807), 
Kansas i'ity (024,410), St. Joseph (77,0H0), luid 
SpringOetd (80,020). Missouri is maliity devoteil 
to ogrieultifre, and produces nmisc (10H,K80,mK) 
'bushels in 1020), wheat (82,721,000 bushels In 
102<i), Olds, |MitaU>cs, and sorglmni. In the 
MouUi^easicrn lowlands cotton (85,(KK) biil(*s, 
1020) and flax*scre<l are pr<alu(*ed. Tolmoi'o 
(0,000,000 lb., 1020) and fniit are also ciiltivuted; 
dairying and shct'p'fomiing are progressive. 
St«K’k-raisirig, and pnrtieularly the breeding of 
Imgs, IS im{K)riiint. Among minerals, copfKT, 
limesbine, sandsU>nc, granite, and red and brawn 
beinutiti* trail are uorkc'd; the ccmi-flehis oeettpy 
14JNK1 sq. mill's (estiiimU’ti). Missouri Is tlie 
gn'Atest 7.ine- and leiid-produeing state of tlie 
riiion, the at Mine luimottc (stntnining 

also ecibalt and iiicket. About 8800 miksi f»f 
railuny and 1174 miles ^1010) of eleetric truck 
travenw the state, the prindpal railways iM^iiig 
the Missouri l*iu'iflr; Atchison, To|)eka, A 
Santa St. l^mis South-Western, mid llu' 
St. Imuis A San Francisco systems. In addition 
tluTi! is a heavy traflieof river steameni lK'tai*eri 
St. 1.4mis and the (hilf of Mexhti. hkiueation is 
free and compulsory Iwtween tlic ages of eight 
and fourteen years. Higher cdueation is> pro¬ 
vided by the State univendty ((^otuinbiu), 
founded in 1847; by the St. Louis I/nlversity 
(K.C.), founded in 18IH; and by inuiiy other 
collegra. Area, 60,420 sq. miles, of which 008 
sq. miles arc water; pop. (1020). 8,404,055. 

Missouri originally formed a part of I.ouisiana, 
and the district was bought by the United 
States in 1808, a territory being created in 1812. 
On 2nd March, 1821, it was admitted as a state 
to the Viuon. Tbcre are 114 counties. Tlie 
administration comprises a Governor, Senate 
(34 members, eleet^ for four yearn, one-half 
seeking re-eleclkm every two years), and a 
House of RepresenUtivea (142 mernben, elected 
for two yean). Two Senators and 16 itepresen- 
tatives are sent to Congress.—Cf. JUfrsmiri (in 
American Commoowcaltb Sertes). 

Mlataa'alnl, a large lake of Quebec, Canada, 


drained to Hudson Ray by llic Rupert River. 
A chain of small islands divides it into two dis¬ 
tinct basins. Length, about RK) miles; breadth, 
15 to 22 miles; depth (a\'enige), 400 feet. 

Misti, £1, a sitow-cHfipcd, extinct x'olmnio 
peak of IVru, in tlie depaiiment and overlooking 
the town of Arcqul)>a« Altitude, about 10,000 
feet. 

Mlatletoe, the Vittcum album of botanists, 
nat. ord. LoranlhaiH'a', a Kuropcan plant growing 
{NinuiiileiUly on various trees, and celebrated on 
amumt of the religious purposes to which It 
was <‘onseerated by the 
aiieicnt Celtie nations of 
Kuro|>c, iKMHg held in 
great venerat ion by 
the Dniids, pnrtieularly 
wlirn it was found 
growing on the oiik. 

It is a small shnib, 
with iH'Ksile. oblong, en¬ 
tire, Nomcwliat leathery 
lrnvi*H, and siimll, 
yeliowish-grc'en llowers, 
the whole forming a 
IH’iideiit btiKli, covered 
in winter with smull 
w'hite iKTrkw, w'liieh 
contain n gliitiiMMis 
Nubslanec. It is coin 
iiion enough on ci*rtiun 
s|M*ei{»s of tre«*s, such lut 
apple ami ix'ur trct<s, 
hawthorn, maple, linie, 

Hiid other skiiitur frci's, 
but is very si'liloni 
found on the oak. Its nnils js'iietnito into the 
oilMtaiiee of the trre on whieh It graws, and 
eventually it kills tlie braneli Nup|Mirtiiig It. 

Mlatral, FrAWrk’, Pn>veri^il jsKd, the kiulcr 
of the tiifKlern Prover»viil revival in France, wits 
Imrii at Muillaiie in 1880. died in 1014. His first 
JiTqxjrtunt work wiis Ihe epic AtirHo 

(|>opular ns Ibe iumth AfiVriWe, with iniisie by 
(kmiuKl), wbleli Hp;>care<l In 185W. Another 
epic, Calrttthu, rnme out in 1867; a volume of 
fKM'ins. /Js /srio iVOr, in 1876; fx/w Tr^mtr rk)u 
« di<*lion(iry «if modem PravenvaJ, 
in 1878-86. In 1006 npf>cait;d Afes ori^tirs, 
vm'moirrsri rArflt; in l»n» a Pravenval t.ronsluUon 
of fVmejns; and In 1913 a eollcetlon of his |HMnn8, 
entitled Oulivado, In 1904 Mistral shared the 
Nolx*l Prlw for Literature. 

Mistral, a violent, <sdd north-west wind 
ex)*erienmi in Provence and other neightiouring 
districts Ixmlmiig on the Mediterranean, and 
destroying crops, fruit, bkMiiumi, Ac. It blows 
with greutosi vkdrmw In autumn, winter, and 
early spring. 

Mite, a name cxmimon to tiumeraus small, 
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ill Hofiic; (‘11111*11 fni(*rr»iK‘i>|>iri animals, of the claM 
Arac’lmirlu (Npidi'rs) nml ord. Acuritiu. The two 
|MurN nf jawN ((*h(‘li(*ernr and |»edipalpi) arc 
varioiiNly niodilh'd for sucking, picreing, and 
biting. Some are of u wandering (‘hariietcr, and 
iin* found under stones, leave's, and the bark of 
trcM™; or in provisimw, as meal, ehcew, pepper, 
&V.I Olliers an* plant parasiti’s; and many arc 
parusltk' on or in the skin of various animals, 
soiiiHimes pniving of m'rious injury to them. 
Tlie following are eomriion stM'cies: black currant 
gall-mite (KriophiffM ribift), the cause of * big 
bud *; iteb - miles (Sari'optes); cheese • mites 
(Tyroglypliiis); red * Npider ’ (Tetranychwt tela* 
n'lis); harveht-inites (Troinbidium), of which the 
iiiiniiti' larva* are known as harv<‘st * bugs * 

Mitford, Mary Kiisscll, Knglish aiithoriiw, 
daughter of a physieiaii at Alrcsfonl, lfarii|>Hhirt;, 
and horn there 17N7, died iH55. Her lx*st-known 
work is Oar r<//agr, a scries of prose* sketches 
ilcseriptive of Kiiglisti t*ouiiiry life and scenery, 
drawn rniin the villagt* of Three Mile fross, near 
tteading. A NiilMicipieiit work, ilcljonl or 

SkeU'hrH vf a (V;iin/r// 7W«, wiw nearly t*(|uatly 
|Kipiilar. 

Mitford, William, Kiiglish historian, born 
17-W, liied IHa7, He studied at Quinn's College, 
Oxford, and entered the Middle Temple, but 
early <piitt(*d the profi*ssion of law, and obtained 
u eomiiiission in tlie llam|»shire Militia, of which 
he lM*eame colonel. His early fondness for tireck 
led him to undertake a History of Hreece, The 
first volume itp|N*ared in 1784; the fifth and 
last, bringing the narrative dow'ii to the death 
of Alexander the (vreat, was published in 1818. 
Despite its strong unti-deiuoeratie pn'judiees, 
until the appearunee of the works of Thirlwall 
and <«rote his history was (smsidered the standard. 

Mithras, the Mitia of the Uig Veda, the sun, 
or the genius of the sun. with tlie l*ersiuns, which 
was worMhip|N’d as a deity at a later t>rriod also 
hi Home. Mithras stands as mediator lietwcen 
Drmii^d and the world. The eulttis of Mithras 
found its way into all |mrls of Kuro|w visited hy 
tlie Itomun legions. In (.»crtnaiiy many tokeiui 
of its foriuer existeiu*o an* still to lx; found, such 
as tlie iiioMumenU at Hedcrnheim, nciu Knink- 
fori on-the-Miiin. 

Milhrlila'tes, or Mlthnicbi'teSt King of 
VontiiH, on the southern shon* of th^Hlai'k Sen, 
MirnimuHl the (ireat, tUx father was murdered 
lau iM'., and Mithridates iweendixl the throne 
at the age of thirteen. S<kih after attaining his 
majority he i*i>mnieni*ed hU caiver of ccmquest, 
which made Iniii master of nearly all Asia MiiHir, 
IxnhUw CireetH', and brought him Into conHiet 
with Uoine. In 88 i\,c. JSuUu lixi u Kniniin army 
Into (■o'ci'c, and restored the Uoitmn |iuwer in 
that ivuiitry. Fur four years Mithriduica dia** 
puled tHMscssion of Asia, but was at last coni- 


pctlcd to suceumh, 84 B.c., and to confine himself 
to his hereditary dominions, though he ston again 
began the war. After the death of SoUa, which 
oi'inirred in 78 b.c., Mithridatea levied another 
army with a determination to expel the Itomans 
from Asia. Jieing defeated by Lucullus, who 
was iipjiointcd consul 74 B.C., he was followed 
by the victorious Romans into his own states, 
and driven to seek a rcfiige in Armenia, then 
nded by Tlgranes, who refosed to deliver %lln 
up. Here Mithridates raised a thl(d great army, 
and in 67 B.c. completely defeated the Romans 
under Trinrius, the lieutenant of Lucullus, who 
hml been recalled; and, following up his success, 
rapidly recovered the larger part of his dominions. 
The Uoinuns now irivcsted*Pompcy with absolute 
(Miwcr in the FZast, and by him, in 60 n.c., the 
forces of Mithridates were completely routed 
near the Eu}>hrates. The king retired to Bos- 
|x>nis (the Criiiieu), where his troo|w, headed by 
hiN son I'liariiu<*es, broke out in mutiny, ond 
Mithridates killed himself, 03 n.c. 
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Ordinary Miiotn: t, Rexttna network ol chromatm. 
2 , ('Krtiin«un in ikin,c«ntro«ome oividinf. |,ChmnKaoni«i 
■t MiiMior of apindle, it csch end of which li a cemroaome. 
4 , Half chromcaomaa travallins to polaa of apmdia. a. Half 
chfomoaomca at ^aa, cyteptaam conatrictins. 6 , The two 
daughtar cells wim raconacructcd nuclei. RMuciiig Miioaia 
(Metoais): 7 , Nuclaar apindic f o rmed, and chroinoaaine« 
united in pairs. 6 . TTie tislves of each pair have aaparated 
and arc travelling to itie poles of the spindle. 

Mlto'als, or KaryoklnasU, indirect cell 
division, in which icmarkabte ebanges take place 
in the nucleus. The deeply staining subatanoe 
(chromatin), which this contains, becomes a 
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oonvolutH thread, that brraka up into a number 
(eoMiailt fi>r a given a|>eeie«) of minute eiirved 
pieces, the chroninaomet. At the lamr time the 
Viurlear membrane diaappeani, and a apindle* 
•huped aggregate gf delicate flhres cornea into 
exi^nce. The chrouMMiomee collect together at 
the ec|uator of the apindic, each divides longi* 
tiidiiuUly into halves, and Uiese travel away 
f^m each other to the |)olcs of the spindle. In 
animal cells tliLs process ap}»cani to l>e directed 
hy a niinuto li«Hly, the cx'ntrosphere, usually 
pinced just outshle the nucleus. This divides 
into two, rH<*li half tmvcUing tc* one |m»Ic <»f the 
spindle. Hinnilianeoiisly with the changes de* 

scribed,thecxtra-nuc^ur protoplasm (cytoplasm) 
divides, so that in the end Uic original «:ll is 
divided into two daughter it'lls. ('hrouiosoiucs 
are lM‘licvc<l to l>e linear iiggregatcs of niinule 
part.icIcN serving ns the l»rnrcrs of licrcilitiiry 
churactera, and the <'«>mplcx priHx^ss just oul- 
lineit tN^'urcs qualihitivc as well as f|Uiuitttativc 
halving of the chnuimtiu ladwcen the two 
daughU'r cells. In the imitiirution of si'x-ccHs 
* rtMluciiig * division takiii place, so that a mature 
ovum or sperm t'ontains only half the iioriiial 
nuinlior of chronutsoiiu^. When, in fertiti7.Htitm, 
a h|a*rfu fuses wilh an ovum the full mimlHT is 
ichtiircd. Sex is |a‘rhups det<*rminc<l by an cxtni 
or ‘odd* rhriHiuNMUiic that has Imm'h dcs4'rilH*tl 
ill a nundH*r t»f c:ts<‘s. • Iliiii.ioonAiuiv: K. 11. 
Wilson. The Cell; \V. I-;, Agar, f'y/ofogy; L. 
DoncasU'r, Te.rt tHt(tk of ('f/tohffy. 

Mitrailleuse, the nuiue hy wdiich maehtnc> 
guns are kmmn in the Frenrli army. The wtird 
is derived from mifrnt'ffr, tiicaning gni|)c-Nhot, 
and was originally given to the (Irxl machine- 
gun used in the French army in 1870, i.e.Mlu 
Uiiower or dklnhiitor of grajH^'shot. It is still 


alter the eariridgeii had been Inserted, was 
dropped into grooves in ilte bitevh-block* Tbo 
bre^i was tlien closed by means of a lever, the 
smue motion prc|mring the gun for flring. Each 
n>und could be tired separately «ir so quickly as 
ti> tie almost liMinntAneous, one complete revolu¬ 
tion of the tiring-handle only being necessary. 
The hm*ch was then opened, and the disc with 
the tired cases removed and replaced by another. 
Sec il/orhine-gun; //ofrA^tss f^tm. 

Mitre (hat. mt'fra; Or. mifra, mitre, flilet, 
bedt), a siux*rdotid ornament worn on the head 



I. Mttrv ui Knsitvh An hi>iihop« aiiU ill•hrlt>|l. a, MiUV of 

Uidtop (.il ilurham, 


hy bishops and iirelihishops (including the l*o|»e), 
cardinals, and In hoimc iiistunit*s by abbots, uptm 
Holeiiin occasions, ctr by a .lewlsh lilgh*prhwt. it 
is a sort of cap pointed luul cleft at the top, 
this form ladiig nmpiu'mmI to syiiibollre the 
* cloven tmigiics * of tilt day of IVnleeost. The 
Fo|m* has four milrcM, which an* more or less 
ri(‘li aiH-onting hi the Milcintiiiy of the feast* 
tliiys on which tiu-y arc t4> Im* wont. 

Mitre (Mitm), a imtiie of many sea-Hnalls 
possessing an elegant turrcteil shell. The shells 
exhihti a gn'at variety of piithTiis, and are 
\ariegatcd with every kind <»f colour. Ttiey 
alN>und ill the si’tis «)f hot eUrtmli*s. 



MitratHeirae. ctriy form 


MIttau (mit'oii), <ir Miteva, a Uiwii of 
laUviu, formerly in Itusslu, capital of the 
govermtieiil of ('oiirlaiid, in a low, flat, 
and sandy district on the Au, Founded in 
1271, the town was the rcsiilemt* of the 
l>uk«*s of t'ourliiiid during the sixteenth 
cxaitiiry. Fop. alKJtii 4n,tKKI. 

Mlvart, St. Oorge, naturalist niid 
scientist. Ix^rn 1827, flietl IfHlO. He was 
cducaitHl at linrniw; King’s (‘ollege, Lon¬ 
don; and the IbmiHn ('atholic (!ollegv at 
(>M*oU. Among his works are: The GeneHe 


used fn France as the general name for niachiiw- 
guns, though the original type has long simT 
given place to an improved Hotchkiss gun. 

When originally invented, tlie mitrailleuse con¬ 
sisted of thirty-seven barrels enclosed In a cylinder 
or tube, looking, when mounted on a gun-carriage, 
much like an ordinary Acid-gun. The gun was 
loaded by means of a slocl disc or plate, wbicfat 


of the UpecirH (mmlmtlng the Darwinian 
* natural sele^'Uon'), Man anti A pet, f.'onlrmpo- 
rary Kvoluiian, Thr. iUA, Saltire and Thtm^kl, 
f>rtgm of Human /feoson, and Tyjirn of Animal 
Life, 

Mnemooics (ni^-mon'fks), the oolleeilvc term 
entployed Ut designate * memory systems * which 
make use of the device of cnnn«*ting unfamiliar 
with (kmiliar ideas aa an aid to recoUccliori. AU 
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mich HyNtcniN uro rncirc or Icfis arbitrary. The 
ori iH of reriiot4' antif|uity, Sifnonidc!i, the Greek 
fMM*t (.VN) H.r.)y dcviiM*c) u Hyateni. .See 

Menu try, 

Mnemojiyne (ne-nifw'i-ne; Gr., ‘ Meinory* ’), 
in the (;n'ck inytholf»j;y, (laughter of rrftnus 
(Heaven) and (oiiii (Kurth)* and by Zciw the 
nioihi'r of the nine Muni'k. 

Milium, a of brouddenved itHjmes. 

M, punctatum^ willi roiindiHh, and M, unduUiium, 
with !itrap-»i)iii|><'d imvcH, arc* abtiiiduiit in inoiHt 

WCMhIh Uiui )*h*IIN. 

Moa. an exthiel bird of New Zealand. Sec 
/>tnorni.v. 

Moab, the land of the MoiibiteK, a trilic 
dwellin|{ in the mountainouH rej^ion euat of the 
Dnid Sea. A(*e«>rrlinK to tlie Monnie uc- 
c*oiiiil {(ivu, xix, «t7) the Moabit<*H wen* 
cleH<*<*iided from Miiab, the noii of ].ot by' hiN 
ehh'Nl diiiighter. lii the lime of the jud^tes 
they' wen* for eiitliteen years imisteni <if 
the liebn*aN, but in the time of David 
wen* n*iiden*d lriliiitari(*s to them. After 
the ItubyloniNh eaptivity they lost their 
M'lmrate niitioiml eNislenee. 

Moabite Stone, a momiiiieiit of Idaek 
hiisallie ijruiute atioiit n feet 5 ineh«*fl hifth 
and I foot M iiiehes wide and tliiek, with 
nHiiided lop but Nf|iian* base, on which 
then* is an inseriplhiii of thirty«four Un«*ii 
ill lIebrev\-iMHi*ni(*iiin eharueters, diHeoven'd 
by K. A. Klein In iNtlH at Dhibun in 
the aneieiit Mold). It wiis unfortunately 
liroketi by the natives. The lurfjer pu*ec*H 
were seeimst for the boiivn* liy Clrrmonl* 
(biiiueau, who had obtaim*d a |)a|)er iin- 
pn'NHioii of the inHer)|»tiou iH'fon* the stone wua 
broken. The inseripthm dates atiout tMM) n.e., 
and is the oldest known in the 1 lebn'w*l*h<i*rn- 
eian form of writii))t. It was en*et(st by Mesha, 
KiWfH of Moab, ami is a record of his ware with 
Dmri, Km){ of Israel, and his snt*<H*ssors. 

Mobile (tiio«!H*r). a c'ity* and port of entry 
of Alabama, I'aited Stat4*s. on the Mobile, ut 
its entraiu'e into Mobile Ibiv. It has tin iiti- 
|)ortuat ex^Mirt iratle, and next t-o New Orkmns 
is one of the f(rcat(*sl cotton marts of the oonth. 
A ehunnel na miles lon|{ is iiiaintnitusl by dredging 
14) allow the appn>m*li of tolenibly hi|gc vCMcls 
to the harUnir; but fmni ItHI to 1914 large 
bt*ri>onr impnivements were imide. Pop. 00,777, 

Mobile, a riwr of the rnltetl State*, in 
AlalMumi, formed hy tlie union of tlie Alabama 
and the Tomhiglitv, which unite hbout 4A miles 
above the U)W!i of Mobile, It onten Mobile 
Bay l)y two imniths. 

Mobile Bay, 4 mi estuary of the Gulf of Mexico, 
fmm 8 Ui IH niilos whle, and about AA miles In 
h'ugth, nc»rth to south, tin* gruerol depth lietng 
Pi to 14 feet. 


Moe'easifi Snake, or Gopper*>head, a very 
venomous scrfient (AnriatHfdm eontortHt) of the 
rattlesnake kind, frecpicnting swonipe in many 
of the wanner parts of the United States, It* 
is ulMiut a yard in length, ylth dark-brown or 
red markings alxive, and grey below. 

Mocha (inok'u), or Mokha, an Arabian forti- 
Dcd 8ou|>ort in the Yemen, on the Red Sea, for* 
rnerly the eldef |>ort and emporium of trade Jp 
this region, but miw' little more than a heap of 
mins. Pop. al>out « 

Mocha-stone. Sec Moan-ageile, 
Mocking-bird, an Aineriean bird of the 
tlinish family {Mimus polyglolius). It is of an 
(Uiby-brown colour above, lighter l)clow, and is 
inueh sought for on uccxmnt of its wonderful 



McK'kitia-liird (.Wiiniti fH>lyxhttu$) 


faetilty 4if iiiiilnting the erics nr mites of almost 
every s|)cei<*s of animal, iw well as iimiiy noises 
that, are priMlneetl urtihciully. Its ow*i) notes 
form II Iwautiful ami varic**! strain. It inhabits 
N4)rfh America chiefly, lH*ing a constant resident 
of the Sonthrm States, and but hat and rnigni- 
inr>' in tlu* northern parts of the cxuitincnt. It 
is also found in the West'Indian Islands. 

Mock-orange {PMImMphus cortmarius), a 
large biisliy shrub, onl. Saxihagnceo*, common 
in <*oltage gardens and shrubberies, and remark* 
ai)le in early summer for its terniiiwl tufts of 
creamy-white floweni having a powcrfbl odour, 
which at a distance rrsrmbles that of orange* 
flowers. Also called *Vyrt'nga. 

Mod'ena (ancient MutiM), a town of North 
Italy, capital of the province of Modena, situ* 
ated in a somewhat low but fertile plain, between 
the ScccHin and the Panaro. The most interest* 
ing buildings are the cathedral; the cainpairilc; 
the ducal, now the royal palace; and the uni¬ 
versity. The manufactures and trade are unim¬ 
portant, Bap. 76.984 .—Modena was formerly 
an independent duchy bordering on THmeany, 
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Lucca, fi«>1ogna« Mantua, and Parum. It is 
now divMcd into the pro\'inces of Modena 
(lOOS sq. mitc«; pop. 2179,000), Massa-Cnrrnra, 
and RejKKio. Previous to 1859 Modena wiis 
governed by a branch of the House of Kste. 

Moderates, a party in the Chureh of Scotland 
^ which arose early in the ciKhteenth eciitiiry, 
and <*lalmed the character of itioderntion in 
doctrine, discipline, niul cliim*h ftcn'crninciit. 
It djhered from the Kvungelical fuirty more 
partieiilurly oiathe queiition of puiremagt*. The 
difference of opiition bclwcH'ti the two partic'S 
It'd to the UiKmption in the (’liiirch of Sc«utluiid 
in 1848. 

Modernism. The term inodcmiNin is hoiiu^ 
times applied in tlKV>lf»g^ to diiiignnte the iiKNlcrn 
inovemeiit in ip*neral, wtiicli may lie dt^'ritanl 
us a movement towanls fr(*etlom from the ImhhIs 
of rccIcsiHstical authority. Hut the term is s|>c- 
viaily, and was irid(*(*<l originally, upplunl in desig- 
nulion of a niovcnicnt of reform within the 
Itornaii t^atholic ('hur<*li Iwlonging chiefly to the 
last <lcc4ulc of the iiineietMith I'lmtury and the 
tirst deemic of the Iwetiltcth. Among the nq»re> 
sentatives of (he movement may Ik* named: 
AlfixM lx)isy, Liicicn Lalx^rthonni^n*, and 
ic Hoy in Fraiux^; Antonio KogaE/.aro 
an<l Homolo Murri in llaly: (acorgt! 'I'yrrcll and 
Friedrich voti lliigcl in Kngluiid; ami llcrmuiiti 
Sehel! and JoNr-ph SehnilEer in Gcrniuny. 
Modemiftm wax in fuel u cnuitplex of movomeiita 
initially inde|NMuicnt of each other, yet united 
in the end f»y a comtnoii s/iripathy and in a 
roinmon I'oiMlctiinatioii. having iK'cn c*ondeiniicd 
together in the enryelieal />Dmrnirt 

gregijr isKurd by Po[k‘ Pium X on Kth Sept., IIKI7. 

5fodcrnuiin, ideally rcganlcd, hiM Iktii dcflnAi 
bv George Tyrrell (i^Urrn, p. 119), fKTliaiw the 
ni(»sl proinin<‘iit leader in the iiioveinent, as 
**u Hyiillnwis of Catholh'isiii and Sc'ii'ncT**. So 
deline<l, iixxlemiMii may have a ftitiirc lM'fc»re it, 
altlKHigh Ml s; nil Hti|>prrHMc*d in the Homan 
Churdi. Df roiimc the terms herr* used, (^ifhn- 
lielsm and Seiea<*r. iin^ to be wklely inU*rpit*t(*<l. 
*f i!atholicism sitells Homan ('athnlieiMrn, or 
Uitnunontaiiism, then the att<*in|ite<! synthesis 
would lie in vain, jwlgiiig from the fut^ of tiie 
historiral niovernent. Or again, unless SeieiU'c 
includes in its scofic historical reiM*arrli and 
phil<i«o|>hh*al reflection, then the attempted 
synthesis woukl not lie so broadly based as the 
fatstorieal movement. For charar;teristic of 
modernism were its <*ritleal invcstigaii<ifM of ific 
Bible and of the history' of Church and dogma, 
its studies in the pliilosophy of religion, and its 
use of a new philosophical apolo^ie, not to 
speak of its deep interest in eodcslastlesl and 
social reform.—('f. A. L. Lillcy, article Afodern* 
ism in Hastings’s Eneychpetdia of Heiigion and 
Ethics. 


Modica, a town of Kiolly, in the province of 
SyruvUM*. It trades in grain, oil, wine, ehc«Be, 
and enttle. IVp. 55,9*24. 

Mden, a Danish Island in Uir Baltic, between 
Zeeland and Kalster. It is very picturesque. 
Fanning and Ashing are staple industries* Tlic 
capital is Siege, a 8ra|)ort on tbe west eoast* 
Pop. ulKiut ]4,*2on, 

Mcsrltherlum, u small ancestor of the 
clepimtits, without tusks, and prtdmbly with no 
trunk, oecurring in the Oligoeene lieds of laiwer 
F:gypt. 

Moffat, Holieri, Scottish missionniy traveller, 
iHirn 1705, dit^l 18H21. He Iwgaii mifwinnary work 
ill S(»uth Africa in 1818, and in 1H1N made A long 
exploratory tour in the Duiiiara country. He 
riMfivitl the dcgtt*e of ii.i), from ICdinliurgh 
I'liivcntity, and in 1878 he was preM*nle<l with 
a public testimonial (£5800). Due of his ilangh- 
tern la^iiinc the wife of Dr. Livingstone. 

Moffat, u waU^ring-ptnev of Si'otland, in the 
county of Diiiikfri<*N, hitimtctl In an amphl* 
theatre of rouiidecl hills In the valley of the 
Aiiniiii. It has mineral springs, and is iiiiich 
friHpicntiHl hy visihirs in Nuiniiicr. Pup. 24*28. 

Mogador', u Nea|M>rt cd Mortic^Mi, almut 110 
inih*K wi^t hy south of the city of Marrakesh, It 
is fortified, and has a gmsl harlsiur, iinpmvMl 
grt*a(ly during 1022. Th<‘ exports arc* wcmiI, gum. 
wax, Ikidcs, skins, honey. I'Strich feathers, and 
grain. Pop. ulmiit 24,0(Mr 

Mogul', (»r Mughal, a wonl which is the 
Nuine as Mimfiol, but is applied particMiiarly to 
the Mkvcrcigiis of Mongolian origin, c'alkxi (arrai 
nr Carand Moguls, dcscriidiirits of Tiirncrlanc, 
wh(» ruled in India from the Nixtecnih c'eiitiiry 
d'kwfiwards, the first of them Is'itig the ccm« 
f| ■;‘nir llals'r. 

Mohair is the outer covering of a welhkiiowii 
iy|K* of uiiimul from flic Midille F,ast, id which, 
pc*rha|iM, the chief i‘i'iitrc is Angora- hciits* the 
name Angora goat. The staple of mohair is 
pnrt* white, soft, and long, and, la'ing iHtmpara* 
tivety straight (Ihr typicid physical feature of 
hair), is cxi'ctxlingly lustrrnis. It is used cxlrii- 
stvely in the nmnufacturc* of yarns for drews 
mantles and other garineiits for ladies, txinsU* 
lutes the t>itc yarn for m*vc'rat ty|ies of plusli 
fabrics, and is also tiiiliml in the miimifariurc 
of limid of various kimls for llte omanieiitation 
of dresM-s, hats, ami the like. Artlfh'ial silk yams 
now enU'f largely into eoinfietitkm with mohair 
and similar flbres for this tnuk*. 

Mo'bawka, a tribe of North Aincricaii 
Indians, Udoiiging to the (smfederocy of the 
Five (afterwards Six) Nations. They originally 
inhaUted the valley of the Mohawk Kiver. 
With the rest of Uie eoiifeilerfu'y they adliereii 
ti> the British interest during the War of the 
Hcvoluiioii, and left tbe <x>uiitiy on its temiina- 
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tiofi for Cuiia<i». wlim lumls were aKsiKncd them Mola-^dUBarl (ancient Turret JuUaiut), a 


on the (*ruii(l Kiver. 'Jlieir iunguo^c has been 
(^iMiMiitterl to writing. 

Mohic'anM, or more correctly Mahlcant, n 
triiM* of IfidiattH formerly occupying the country 
now forriiinK the Moijth'W'cNlerii partN of New Kng* 
larirl unci that {Hirtiori of New S'ork Ntutc east of 
the HikKoii. The Mohe^^ans are an allied tribe. 

Nfo'hilev, u town in Hitssia, capital of a 
government of the same name, on l>oth hunks 
of the DiiieiMT, 21*2 niih^K w.s.w. of M<Mi‘OW. It 
hiiH NpaeioiiK hlreet.s and a hirj^e oetu^tonul K<|uarc 
occupied by the priiieipal IniildinKS, nmonf< 
others the jmiuee of the (tret^k archhiNhop and 
the haxttur. 'Die staple miinufuidiirc is t4*hac<‘r»; 
and before tht* Murotiean War the truflc with 
Ui^a, Meiitel, Danl/iAt* and Odessa* ehielly in 
iciither, wax, honey, }M>tuhh, oil, arid ftruin* was 
very eNlensivo, I'op. at,tMMI.---The ftovernriKmt 
hiiN an area of nlMiut lH,.'>no mi. inihst. I*<ip. 
l,7no,(HMI, ~ There is another MohiUv in the 
^ovcriiiiieiit of Podolsk, on the left hank of the 
Dniester, (HI miles k.s.i-:. of KumeiieU, with a 
pop. of IH,I21I. 

Mohurruin. See Muharrnm, 

Moldoro (from the Portu/xucse* moerki cTonro, 
literally, <‘oin of ^old), a t;old (xnn fonnerly imxl 
in PortUKul (from 1 (HI 0 -I 722 ), of the value of 
•iM(M) reis, or iD, 7 .v. stiTlini;. 

Molr^, (mwa'ra), Ihe Preiieh name ^iven to 
Milks n>(iired hy a ])roe(*SM culled * watering *. 
The silks for this purpose arc of u substantial 
strnetun*, and arc lirst dninfHul unit fohleii 
lengthwbu' If wide fahru's, or two narrow* pieces 
are placed fmx* to faw. They arc then Nuhjcct<*«l 
ti» a very high ptt'ssurc, and the air in trying to 
escape drives the siiiall f|uniUity of nioistur<! 
iM'fon* it. and. hi addition, the pressure lictwcTii 
the various parts of the facc«UHfa(X* cloih.H varies 
hecausr of Ihc relative |Hisitjons of the two; 
this joint act inn rcNiiUs in iKiiiie parts iK'iiig 
ernshed or Ihittciied more tluin others, and hence 
the )H*rmaneiit viatcx*marks whieh appt*ur in 
wiiv(*<l lines. 'I’he liiu*st kinds of watered silks 
are ktmwii as mofrt'.v (odiTi/fs. A very similar 
appearatu’o is orteii obtained on linen fabric 
by dumping and lieidliiig. An utHm-net fabric 
phu'cd <ai a more tximpuel fabric yields the same 
elTeet without any H|H'eial fUiisUing i^ticrutioii. 
JlfoirWh' is similar to moir^ or moreen, but made 
rrfuit dyed yarns iiistcail of lH*ing puxT'dytHl, 

Mokanna (.‘If-.^fiif/nn/ni, ‘the veiled*), the 
assuiKKHl name of llushinolbmUaklin, u fuller 
of fdte/.e. ill the distrii’l 4«f Merv, who proelolrned 
his divine iidiwioii as a prophet, hoiutcd a revolt 
In Khorooan against i'niiph Mahdi, and held out 
for dvr \earH (until a. 11 . 770), when lie poisoned 
luid burntsl his fiuuily, and tlnm burnod himself. 
Uis folioweoi tnmtuuirtl to pay him divine honours 
after his demise. 


sraiKirt of Italy, on the Adriatic, in tba province 
of Ihiri. Cattle, cereals, oil, and wine are ex- 
pcjitwl. Pop. 14,(X)0, 

Molassea, the uncrysta||lzed syrup produced 
in the manufacture of sugar. It differs fh>in 
treacle, as molasses comes from sugar in the 
proeess of making, treacle in the process of* 
refining. Hum is a feitiiented product of molasses. 

Mold* county town of Flintshire, North ^VaTcs* 
Herve<l by the f*ondon & NortIwVVestem Rail¬ 
way, Then* arc collicri<‘M. lead-mines, mineral- 
oil workM, limestone-quarries, and iKitterics in 
tlie iicighlKnirhood. Pop. 4059. 

Mole, u name given to stiinll insectivorous 
inamrnulH, mostly bcloliging to the, family 
Talpidie, which, in search of worms or insect 
lurvw, form burrow's just under the surface of 



Conunon Mole {Tedpa ru/iyiwa) 
Section of Mule*hiU belo>%. 


the ground, throwing tip the excavated soil into 
ridges and hillocks. The coniiiioo mole {Taipa 
mropfga) is found all over Europe* exc^ 
Ireland, and the extreme south and north; and 
ranges through Asia north of the Himalaya to 
Japan, ll^is fh>iii 5 to 0 inches long; its head is 
large, without any external eats; and its eyes 
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are vriy niinute, and fonccalod by iU fur, which 
ia abort aad aofl. Ita forr-lcf^ arc x^ry slmrt and 
•trong, and ita anout Rlendor, atmns, and ttn- 
dlnoua. It U the only HrtlMh repccMMitatlve of 
the family. The * N^ar-iuiM'd moles ' of North 
America (CondylQra) are to iianie<i from a star- 
Hhaped appendage on the snout. The web* 

‘ footed moira (ScnlopR) are also North Aniericiiu. 
The golden moles (Chr>'S<H*hlArlH), nnlhv to 
Affteh SQuth of tin* c^fuator, uiitl repre«mtliig a 
durtinct fuiiill)^ are renitirknlile for the tnelullii^ 
oppearumT of their fur, duo to the preiu'iice of 
irideswnt hairM. The |M»tiehrtl mole (.Vetori/rtrji 
native to Uir di*»ertti of South Australia, 
eoiiKtitutos u distinct family of the Mutaiipiuliii. 

Mole. Si»c Jetty, * 

Mole-cricket, a iminc given to certain «)rlhop- 
terouR insects foun the iiecutiur similurily of the. 
anterior extiVinithrs of the spccicK, and from the 
rc!iM*iul>luiu« in their lijibitx, to thi>iu* of the mole. 
The* Ix'vt-knuwn tt|xvicH {tSrylUytJpa X'ulfi6ri(*)^ 
not uniHjliinion in Kngland, is nlxait Ij iiichi'* 
king anil of ii t>rrm'ii (*fi|our. In tnuking its bur¬ 
rows it eiiis through the roots of plants and 
(‘oiiiuiits great de\astutuin in ganlens. 

Molecular Wcifthia. The dislineliitti Im'- 
taci'ii II molft'ule and tin utum htis been espliilueil 
under ('hnnintry (we alst* MttUrr). The niolccuhir 
weight of any elementary or i*oin|Mnmd siibstiiiK'e 
is u nuntiM'r cx{»r«'HHiitg« in terms id a elmson unit, 
the sum of Ihc heights of the atoms whieh make 
up the molci ulf' tj the suhstunee. Abmiie and 
iiiolcx.'uliir \.f'ights wen* hirna'rty exprcMcd in 
terms of the weight of ah atom vif hydrogen iw 
the unit (11 11; the unit now* alinost tmi- 

versullv im*<l is deliiKs! tt* l»e one-sixteenth of 
ihc weight of an atom of oxygen (()•-' HI, 
II • 1MN)M). A<*e<trdiiig to Avt>gM<ln»*R ]#uw, 
tlu; nioleculnr weight of a RiitMtaiuv in the 
gaseous state is prr>|N>rtional Ut its density. 
See frVises, Proprrttfa of. 

Mole-rat, tv name given to rcMtcnls of the 
genua Sfutlax,* family SirnUudda*. They 'arc 
dumpish, stoui-bodied rodents, w ith short, strong 
*iiiil>s, a sliort tail or seanriy any, and ininiiU* 
or nidinientary eyes and ears. 'J'hey tnuke 
tunnels and throw up hilloi'ks like the mole, 
but their footl appears to ionsist wholly of 
vegetable sultstamim. All the sfteeiiw Ixlotig 
to the Old Wurld, S, typhiu^ inlialilting Uic 
south of Kussin, srrnie (tarts of Asia, aiui Kgypt. 

Moleskin, a strong, twillcfl, ootUm fabric of 
the fVistian ty|ic of weave, eni|>|M!d or shorn 
before dyeing. In reality it is a cloth of the 
type known as velveteen, lait iinent nistcu/J of 
cut, in which there may Ite from UtIO Vi 40(1 weft 
threads per inch. It receives its name from 
being soft and having a reseniblance to the 
skin of Uie mole, and the cloth is much used 
fbr workmen's clothing. 


Molfetta, an Italian sn^Ktri on the Adriatic, 
in the province of llari* The church of 8, Corato 
at Molfrtta was foniierly a cathciiral. I'hciw are 
manufactures of linen and saltpetre, and a good 
trade. l\>p. 42,000. 

Moli4rs (inobykr), the nom de Oi/dfrr of Jean 
Uoptiste Poquelin, the griMiUwt of French writers, 
and ihc grt'utfst of ituKlem ilromatiats after 
Shakespeare. Almost every fact and date in 
Moli^re's life is the subject of a mure or less 
Hcriiiionioiis iHuitmvcrsy; many of even the 
mimitcHt tlctuils have called forth clabi>rstc 
nionogra|dis. The short sketch of his life here 
given follows the majority of (Himpetent uiithoH- 
Moli^rc was l)orn In Paris, aiul was baptised 
on 15th ,)an., 1022. His father was an iiplinl- 
■teix*r, who lu'caine istlW tapitinier to ihc king, 
a hierative |Mwitloii of some im|Kiriatu^. 11c 
w*aM educated at the Jesuit l'oll6gc dc t'lermniit, 
whieh he left, in 1041, He lieenmc a pupil of 
CtiiNiuMuli. uiui made a eoiiipletc trunslaiion (not 
pmserved) of the />r iirrufn AVUur/J of laicretius. 
It is prnhable that he was onih*d to the liar. 
In 1010 he hired a 1ennii-<'uurt, and begun 
therein his career as an actor, along with various 
mcmlM^rs of the H4Jiiri fiimily. They iiaik the 
name of l/lllimlrr Thi^kirc. After ihrea: years 
of varying nucccns In Paris, they were obliged 
to biiir the provinces from lO^tO to 105H, when 
they were able to return ifi Iriuiriph to the sirnc 
of their former failure W lile travelling In the 
pniviiK'cs Moli^rt* g<it prarticT in writing for ihc 
stage; tw<» of his early farces, i^a JaU»ti»ie dt 
llartHmtlU and Miilevin volant, have Ihti 
presc'rvcs-l. S«»me of his luon* elulairaie 
evishMl in whole or in (tari Iwforc' he returned 
(•> Paris, but his eiinrr ns firniriatist may prae- 
t. 'illy Im! said to eommeni'e with I'r/efruses 
r>:hVMlr« (lO.'lU); tt ended with his death in 
1070. During th'‘se fourteen busy years Moll^rc 
was not mcitdy u plnywright, he was also prin¬ 
cipal aebir ami stage-riiaruiger. Some lime early 
in 1002 Mnlicre iiturried Armtuidc Jtc^jari, an 
ai'tnafs in his own «*otiipafiy, probably alaiut 
twenty years his junior, atal a sister of lila 
friend Madeleine D^jurt. The. marriage wu* not 
H happy one, and cuitiM'<l nundi Mandat at tlic 
time, wHiidal whieh was f»riginally spread almmd 
by Moli^rc's enemies, but whieh has slfiee lieen 
prfq>agate4l by many ot his admirers and bio¬ 
graphers, fiiuiiily his own c^miitrymcn. There 
are three degrees of scandal alK>ut Mollfre^s 
marriage: the. (sisiUve says that Marlcleinc luul 
iK^^m Moli6rc's mistress in her younger days; the 
isiinporutivc says that Amuinde was not the 
sister but the daughter of Maiktelne; and the 
si4>erlative sajw that Moli^re was Uu; fatiicr of 
bis own wife. ThU crowning scandal, which 
was tlic impudent invention of Mothrre's rival 
MouUlcury, has supplied several learned gentle* 
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iiH II with nmtcriul for a (liftMTtaiion. There in and was licit pniducxHl In full until five years 


ncj pro|icr evidence of the truth of any of tliesc 
ciiltininii'K. It In ceriHiii ttiut Molidrc was a 
jc'tiloiiN iniHhuiid; it tii prohulilc that Annandc 
WHK fi nighty, if not an unfaithful wife. Thcfce 
two thiiiKH would riot Ih* worth reeordiitg were 
it not that mo many lie*!! ulxiut Moli^re's married 
life are ttolemnly net down as facta. In 1005 the 
kin^ udoptc*«l iMoik>re'a troupe as hia own scr* 
vaiitM. In 10417 Moli^rc Mhowed aymptorns of 
lunf( dtHi’aNc. whicdi placed him in the hands of 
the phyaiciaiiN whom he ridic^ilcd and mis- 
IruNtcd. On 17th FVh., 1078, after acting the 
princijial part in Malatir imaginaire, Molidre, 
a genuine itick man, hiirNt a bhMKl-veHfM‘l while 
c*oughing, and dic'd Hoon after. Moli(rrc‘*8 playM 
arc; iiM follows: V^Ztourdi (105.1), /.e /Vpii 
amtmrrux (I0.1N), /«r.v ritUcutra (16.10), 

Sfiunarrlle (1004)), Ihm (htreie de Savnrre (104)1), 
Vflrtdr dcH muriH (1002), /.rs Fdchnix (1002), 

de.H frmmrs (1002), /.« Critit/ur tie P^cole 

dea frinmra (1008), Impromptu de VrrnnUUH 

(1008), Isf Marioge foref (lOO'l), La /Viii<*r.Mr 

ifUlide (lOO'i), /^r rfr Pierre (Don Jutm) 

(100.1), //.dmour Tiu'dmri (1005), l^r Miaanthrope 

(1000), Lr A/rdrri» rnttigrtf lui (14)00), Melicrrlr 

(1000), U Sicitien (14)00), .ImpAtfri/tm (104)6). 

iSeorgr Dnndin (1008), L'Avarr (1008), Turhjjflrr 

(104)0; th(* OrNt three actH W'crc |>crformc*d in 

loot, and the whole play wait [HTfornied in 

1007, hut Nt<»ppc*d aftc'r the llrMt niglit), Monaieur 

ttr Pnurmiugnae (104)0), l^a Amauta magniflquea 

(1071), Le Hourgenia firntHhnmmr (1071), l^a 

Fourtterien de Svapin (1071), /,<i ('omteaae tTEacnr- 

tHigoaa (1072), Lea Femmes savivUea (1072), lx 

Mtdade imaginaire (1078). .Ml uf Mnli^re's plays, 

cvem the moNt hastily c*oin|HW)rd of his farces, 

contain passage's of I'harac'teristic' brillianc'y; 

some stand out as niasterpic'c'cs unc^iuallc'd 

and una)>pr(»ached. The early /VeririMf.t riV/i- 

f'ldrs uikI 1.1 s Femmes srn'riMh'.v, dealing with 

the afrc*ctatioii of h'arniiig by the ignorant, art* 

cxeclh'iil, the iiiaturer play la'ing, as is natural, 

tiu' more' cnc'ctivr, ikiri Jami is a iiiaKtcr|>iec*e 

of another kind, a play wliieli Is terrible* and 

ronuintie as W'cll as eoiule. 6Vorgr Dnndin^ a 

fim‘4' based on n storv at Ic'ast as old rui Hoe* 

• 

I'uec ic», is raiscHl to the dignity of a sniirie comedy 
by the Ik' SoteiiviMes. Amither excellent fnrc.'e 
is lx iWrdrt'in /mi, which is founded on 

iMi old /riA/iMM. I'Acn liettcr is Le llourgeoU 
peniilhomme^ which deals with the social aspim* 
tions of the m'wly enriched, and AfonsiViir de 
Vomrcemtftnae^ whieli dc'scrilH's scmie of the difli- 
cuUies of a pro\ttiriul lawyer in the capital. 
l4\4i'«rf and .^aip/ii/rvoii arc Inith founded 
ii]M>n IMuutus. and an' wholly nclmimhle. Tor- 
#i^f stands even higher than any of the plays 
hiUierUi iiientiofUHl. luul is u masterly exposure 
of hyiXH'fisy. It nuacd a sU>rm of chiicisiii, 


hud clufised since its composition. sIVheQ Hs 
hostile reception was contrasted by the king 
with the favourable rec'cption of a worthless 
farce .SV/iramourAe, it wtu wittily said that 
** Scnramnuche only ridicui^ God and religion, 
about w'hicdi these people c&rc nothing, while 
Molidrc's piece ridicules themselves **« Le 3ffs* * 
anihrope has h<*en acclaimed by many os the 
greatest of all the plays; certainly it Is* that 
which CH^ntains most of the quiufeskence of the 
comic spirit of MoHdre. This play has little 
netiem, hut is one of the most delicate satires 
ever p«'nne<i. Its original sub^title was L'Atra* 
biliaire amourette, a line d<'8cription of its leading 
charm'tcr. I.ikc all greatfcomic w'riters, Molidre 
has a vein of scriciusncss in him. His muse is 
not only eminently witty hut extraordinarily 
wise. His plays art' a i'f>rrc(*tivc *to much of 
the humbug of modern life. He teachi's many 
IcNfions, not obtrusively as, ftir example, Ben 
.Tonson docs, but by mraiis of stAiiuluting 
thoughtful hiugliter, a sense of humour, and its 
cxunpuiiton cpiulity, a sense of pr«)|)ortion. He 
stands among the greatest of comic writers 
Ixwidc Aristophanes and SlmkesiK’arc, and in 
Franco he occupies a siiiiilnr position to that 
held by the latter in Kiigliind. -HiHUocmAPtiY: 

A. Tilley, ilfo/uVr; K. Fiiguct, En Uaant 
Molihe; K. Kigul, Molit^re; I'\ Soulii^, IU~ 
cherchea aur Motive et aur aa famille; F, Laicroix, 
Bibliographie mo/tVresf/ue. 

MolFna, Luis, a Jesuit and profiwsor <if then* 
logy at the i'ortugiidkc riiivcrsity of Kvorn, 
was iNirn at ('uciu'a, in New C'listiU', in 1585, 
and died in 164)1 at. .Madrid. He has U'ooinc 
known by his thcfiry of gnut*. In order to 
reeoneih' iiiatrs free-will wilh the Augustinian 
doctrine of grui'c, he piihlinhcd a work in which 
he undertook to reconcile the fnH'-will of man 
witli the foreknowlc'flgc of (mkI and pmlcstina* 
tion. It eaiiM'd lengthened discussion, and 
pasM'd siihsc<|urntly into the JariM'iiist contm* 
versy. Molina w*as attacked by l*a icol in Uic 
/*r«'ifina/ Ixttera, 

Moline (mo-lj^ir), a niniiufiu'ttiring city of 
IlliiioU, riiite<l States, oil the Mississippi, served 
by the Chioigo, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and 
other railways, and by the Hennepin canal. 

60.700. 

MoU'nos, Miguel, a Spanish m>atie and theo- 
iogiaii, bc.m 1028, died 1090. In 1675 be published 
the Spiritual Cruidr, an asoctical treatise, which 
pnanutgaled the new religious doctrine knowm 
as Ill 1685 he was cited before the 

Holy Oinee, and in 1687 the Inquisition con¬ 
demned his works. Me spent the rest of his 
da>a as a prisoner in a convent of the Domini¬ 
cans. ^ . 

MollaaWt a soft greenish or yellowish sand- 
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ptonc •erit'A which occupicfi the cwintrj' l>rtwecn 
the Alps ; nU the Jura, amt in of Olif^occne amt 
Mi(»ccnc a|rc. 

‘Moltendo, a Hca|M>rt uixt railway tcrtuimil 
btatioii of Southern capital of the pro* 

viiK'c of Islay, in the of ArcHpii|m. 

It is situatcit l)etwc«'n tlic valley's of TaiiitM> ami 
Camara and the rivers lM*arinf{ these nanioa, aiul 
siamta on the top of cliffs, the suTToiindinicii 
ixMhff layrrii^ samty, and nn^ky. MoUemttt has 
mi mamifa<*Tu 9 *s, and is, like lJver|HMd in (Sreat 
Itritaiii, entirely devoteil Ui traiiK|Nirt. lni|iortN 
are mainly curtliciiware, <*ottonM, inmdiinery, 
iron and steel, iiiiloiitobilfs. and fiNNl-MiilTN. part 
of which art* in tniiiMi f(*r Itolivia. WimmI, hides 
and hkipN, (piiiiinc, coAi Icuvcfi, tin, mptii'r, and 
untifiiony art* cx|M)rU*d for Ikdiviu; Pcruviiui 
exfxirts comprise merino and Bh(H*p*M wixil, 
alpaca ami*vieiiha wcmiI, K4»ld, silver, csipiicr. 
lead and antimony on*H. n little nihlicr, and 
Mime Niitf.*ir and (*<N‘oa. Prior to 1H7:t. when it 
was nmde the Kturtin|t-iH>int of the ,S<iuthern 
Uaiiway, Molleiitio was iiiert'ly a lUhinfc-villaKc. 
Shippinit w«>rk in riirrierl on hy ti|th1erM. shi|M 
anehoriiiK in the o|X‘n roadstead alKait 1 mile 
ofT'shon*. Molh'iido is an oii'fial de|Md. 

Motlus'ca, a phylniiuif uniioaU inehalinKsneh 
isiciuiioti shelMisli aa snails and sln^s: tiysti'ni. 



Structure o( («^rden Snail atftrrta^ 


A, flmrui frcim upper CKlr; rv«>f r>( luntt 

■pread <»ui tu rurht. B. Huccal mats, richt tuiH re¬ 
moved. c. Nrn'e*nr>9, Irum back. 

cockles, and other Idvalves; am! the iMtft*lKMlied 
ctitflc*f)NhcM and octopuses, to which the name 
(Lat. moUiJi, Stift) was oriftinully applietl. Mol¬ 
luscs are unsegmented, t.c. Uic Ixwly is mil 
divided into successive riii^ or scipnents, and 
in most cases the liody-wall is drawn out into 
a sort of flap, tlie mon/fe. that lielfM to bound 
a cavity bhcltrring the brrathinfc or|{aiui, which 
in ntpiutie ty|M« are usually pluiiie-likc gills. 


The blood which is piirinetl by these |>aiisra Into 
a heart situatixl near tlie up|>cr or dorsal sMc of 
the IxHty, and is thciux* puin|>cvl tti the various 
organs. A iiiUM*iiliir ihieki'niiig, or ftutt, dc- 
xeloiH^I <ai the under or ventnil sale of the iKKty, 
is the organ of kHsatiolJon, iin may lie Keen In 
a erawliiig snail. The I'riitrid nervous system 
i*onsisU <»f a nerve-ring surmiitiding the front 
end of the digestive tul)e, and thickened inbi 
swellings known as ganglia. 

Most mollumw a distinct, head, Iicnring 

tentJU'les and eyt^: and u curious rasping organ 
(tniimiopfiorr), I'onsihiing of a proJ(H*tioii on the 
Iksir of the iiuMitli, over which is strc'tclml frmn 
front t«» liaek a horny tcHith-studdcHl riblHiii. the 
ntfhiiti, ofU*n iniNealti*il * palule ' or * longue *. 
The IsMly is generally pnite«*te«l liy a hant 
ealeureous shell, whii'h may Iw Iti mte piece 
(untvaJt^), two pie(*eN (him/cc), nr, mort* rarely, 
several pieces (mu/lirvihv). Soiiietimcw the shell 
is internal. 

Five eliuises art* reeogniml: (I) (Vplialo|MNla 
beutbfcMiicd niolhiNTN. all marine, (g) 
<tiuitt*r<»|NMla (q.v.), siiails and slugs, (it) Idimel- 
libraneliiu (cj.v.) or IVIeey|MNia, bivalve inolltisiw. 
(4) Seiipho|MHla, tusk-shells. Small niarine 
forms wilii rediitxMl head ami a cnr\*tHl tubular 
sbcll o|M*n ui lK>th ends. (5) AiiiphIneurM. 
primitive inolluses. - Itnti looHAniv: Sir K. lia*, 
lainkester. 7Vrfl/iV oii /*« (Part v, by I*. 
Pelseneer): A, It. Cnokr' Mo/Zmscs (Camhru(^r 
Aotural //fjifttrtf): Korls*H and llanley, ilrffis/r 
Afol/uura; M. S. IjovcII. #Cf/i/dr AfoUumra of Great 
/iri7otn ami Irrlamii >V<NMlward and Tate, 
Manual of the A/toUmeax /itiel and b^uitiiian, 
Tejrt‘b(Mk of Pnhttmtolo/iy. 

Moltwitz, a village of Silesia. Fn*deri(*k tin* 

I *-eat seised Austria from Maria 1'ber<*sfi, ami 
the Austrians iiiart'lied against liiin in 1741. tin 
imh April, 1741, a liatile was fought near Moll- 
wit/.. 

Molly Maguires, the name assumed by 
rnerrilM'rs of a secret illegal iuauN'iation in Irtdund, 
ufU*rwar<ls rrorgaiiized in the anthracite (*<iab 
mining district of Pcnrisylvaniu. The orgiuilza* 
lion was guilty of many oiitniges, and wiw 
broken up in 1N7li, twenty nicriilKTs licing 
haiigt*fi fur nnirder. 

Moloch (AftiUeh, or Atolaek, lord, or king), the 
rhh'f gori <if the PlKriiic'lans, fr<‘«jtieiitly inen- 
tiotie«l In S<*rjpture ju the grsl of the Ammonites, 
wboM' worship csmslstcsl chiefly of human 
sai'rifl4‘es, r»r«lriiU by fire, mutilation, Sw, These 
Miefin<‘e« were offercfl ehlofty in the valley of 
llinnoiti, Ut the east of Jerusalem. King Sok^- 
fiiofi built a U*mplc to MokaTli on the Mount of 
Olives. 

Moloch Lituird {Aiotoeh horriduM), a sfMielefl of 
lizard fmind in the arid |>arU of S<Hith and Wewt 
Australia. It is one of Uie most ferva’Ious-tiMiking, 
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thoiiKli at thr time ftne of tlie most harmless 
of reptiles, the horns on tJte heofl nnd the riurner- 
oiiH stfiiieN on the lK>rly a most for- 

iiiiflulih' and exeeediiiKly ri'piilsive up|H';iraiier, 

Moloknl, an island of tin* llawaiiuii ^roiip. 
It IK ntited for iLs M-ttU iiieiit oflefH'ni. nil |HTHons 
on the iMlaiirlM found to In* affeeted with the 
disc^UHe lle^tl^ M'lit hy (toverniiieril U> Molokai, 
and k«‘pt eiilir<‘ly iwdated fnan the healthy part 
of the eoniriitiitily. Pop. 2.5H1. 

Moltkc (inolt'ke), lleliiiuth Carl Hemimrd, 
t'ount von.(h*rniiui liehl-iiiurNhal. Isirn near Meek- 
leiihiir^r IHIHI. died IHIM. IIe«*iiten‘d the UaiiiKh 
nriiiv in IHMi; left that Nerviee for tlie PriiMsiaii 
in 1H2'J, and lN*eaiiie a Ntafr*f»llle<'r in 1H.TJ. In 
IH.X'i he Niiperiiit.ende<l the Turkish military 
reforms, and he was {irt'sent diiririK the Syrian 
eam|iui}(n atfuiiiNt Meliemet Alt in iHtIth He 
rettirned to Prussia ami In'eaine eolonel of the 
Htjifr ill and eipierry to tlie Crown I'rinee 

ill In IH.'fN, as pnivisioiial dirtvtor of the 

j^eiierai staff, he aeied in unison with von Ihsm 
and liisinarek in the vast plans of niililary 
r(sirKuni/.atioii mihui after carried <»iit. I'lie 
eotidtad of the Danish War (1804) was attri* 
liutahle to his strate|{y, os was also the Hueeess 
of the AustnePrussian War of ]8<U}. and the 
KruiU‘o«Pnissiaii War of IH70-1. In the latter 
year he was made Held* marshal, and iMTuiiie 
eount ill 1872. Ih* retired from the |N>Hition of 
ehief of the general slaff in 1888. t'f. VV. Hi|i{^e, 
Ffhimarxvhail Moltke. 

Molucca Arclitpetafto, or Spicc lalandn, an 

isluiitl-Kroiip forming part of the Duteli h'ast 

Indies. It is tlivuled into the provinees of Am- 

hoinii (t:i.l IH N(|. miles), Termite h<), miles), 

and New (hiiiii'ii sq. miles, emitetl a 

provinee in IU2(I). The total |)opulation is 

esiimaletl at over tUMl.tKMI, The Mtihieeas were 

discovered hv .Serrano and DWhmi in 1512, and 

were in PortiigueNe iKitisession from 1521. Dutch 

|K>K.seMKion dates from UU«t, siiiee when tlu^ 

islaiidK have twiee tK'cii tem|HiranIy m'cupied 

hv ttre^ai Dritaiii. 

• 

MolybdenllCt itiiiienil molylHleniim sulphide, 
oeeiirring as steel-gn-y phity six-sideil cr>'HtalH. 
eomnioiily in granitic itH'ks. U is the soiirre of 
tiinlylMleiium, for iim* in the prrKluction of harti 

St<H‘l. 

Molybde'num, one of the leas Vcll-known 
pietals, of a while silvery (Hiloiir, harrier tlian 
topiu. niul tiui-ing a siH'eitU' gravity of 8*0 to 
V'U; ntomie weight, 08. It Is iinalterefl in the 
air at onliunry teni|>eraturrs, hut is oxidixetl 
when heated. Ily s{>eeiul means it eon be sintcrerl 
into itHls whieh may U drawn into wire. It 
is l.irgidy useil in the nuumfaetiire of special 
steels. 

Moniba'aa, ehief port of Kenya Colony, East 
Afrloi. on a fertile «skta) Ulond u'lf the east coast 


of Africa, in lat. 4*" 4' b. It has two harbours, 
one on the Killixliiii side, and anoUj^r on the 
north-east (jhh* Kmya Colony.) A short railway 
<*oniie(‘ts it with thr? mninlaiirl, ami it is a terminal 
station of tlie rgundii Haiiwuy. The ehief ex- 
IMirUi are ivoiy, grain, ruliBr^, copra, and hides; 
and among the iiiqsiKs arc piece-goods, pro¬ 
visions, rirt*, grain, building materials, and' 
hardware. Pop. 80,000. , 

Moment of Inertia. See inrrfm, Afon mfoj. 

Mommacn, Therxlor, (■ermat* Wlioiar and 
historian. Ixirn 1817, died 1(Hl*b was ap¬ 
pointed profeswir of jiirispnictcnet* at Ixdpxig 
ill 1848, pnifeasor of Huinati law at /iirieh in 
la.Vi; ohtained a Nimilar ehuir at nn*slnu in 18.14; 
ill 1858 went to llerlin fis proft'ssor of iineieiit 
history. Ilis l>c*st-kiiow'ii work is a History of 
Home, whieh lias Ihm'ii truiislaUsI into Knglisii; 
but he also published many rdher works on 
Homan history, law. and antiquities. He also 
editeil the great Corpus Insvriptionum iMlin* 
urnm. • 

Mompox', u town of ('olonibiu, cn the 
Mugtialeiia. Founded in 1.188, it was at one 
time of eoiisidemble eornmereinl im|Nirtuncc, 
but the eaprieioiiM changes of the riNcr's ('oursc 
huv(‘ MTiously injured its proK|writy. Pop. 
IHMMI. 

Momus, the gml of tnoekery and censure 
among the ancients, was the son of Night. 
Aplirodite herself was exposixl to his satire: and 
when he could lliid no fault with her iktsoii, he 
ol>M‘r\'4Hl that the noise of her fiNitfalls was too 
loud for the g<H!d4*s.s of lieauly. He was c'X|M*1Uh 1 
from lieaveii for liis frtx^ iTiticisiii of the gtKls, 
Momiis is generally represented raising a mask 
fnHii his fair and holding a small ligtin- hi his 
hand. 

Mona, themieieiit nanK'of the Isleid.Anglesey. 
The Isle <»r Man is also rf'ferrt*<l to as Mona, prin¬ 
cipally hy (’u'sar, but it is called Alonapia by 
Pliny, and Monntinn or Mona€e.dp by Ptolemy. 

Mona (fVreo//t//ifeus mona), a West African 
monkey, soinetiiiies eullcti the vurirgnted monkey^ 
Is'caiiM* its fur is varied with grey, rtxl, brown, 
and green. It is frequently brought to Europe 
and is easilv turned. 

Monaco, n prln<*i|>ulity on the Merlitermneon, 
Htirrounded since 1801) by the French defiart- 
luent of Aipes-Mantiiiics, except on the side 
facing the sou. The capital is Monaco (pop. 
2247), a sea-bathing remirt and the seat of on 
iiitematloiiai hydrographic bureau established 
in 1021. Below l..a Condamine (pop. ll/)82), 
oikI a mile to the east, is Monte Carlo (pop. 
0027), a* eolU'ctioii of hotels and villas, with a 
ensino established in 1880. Commerce te rela¬ 
tively iminiportant, coal and w’ine being im¬ 
ported; oUve oil, oranges, fM^rhuncs. and cHrooo 
are cxporCcxI. I'he re\‘enuc is mainly derived 
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firoin the gamlng-tablen, the conerMinn for 
which browht in tNO,000 (1»17), ami wilt 
provide CW.OOII in 1927, and £100,0(10 in 1007. 
Area, K sq. milea; alamt 23,000. 

* Monaco iN'Iongnl to twr (irininhli riinilly from 
A.ii. Orta. The (figniHg prini'i* wuh dtK|K>KscHHe<l 
in 1702 (Kri'nch Urvtdution). The prinripality 
waa not re-<'f^tHlilitUKHl iintil 1814. lieiiig (lien 
plucrti under the pndeelion of the Kingtloni of 
Suniin^ (Tivuty of Vienna, 1815). Mentone ami 
ltooahrui't.7'^'‘.^olted in 1848, and wore iHnled Ui 
Franee in 1801. rntil 7lh .fun., loll, the prince 
vsas atiftohile. but* a I'ondlituluui gnintc«it on 
that date pmvidrv for a Nntioiml Ctuineil e)re(i*il 
by nni\'erHn1 nulTruge and trruft'n dr /isle. 'I'he 
territory in dividcnl into tliree comniuneii. 'Phe 
coinage bf the prifU'l|>uiity ( 1(81 franc pimw) hiw 
been current (Kinee 1H70) in all fttatrs of (he 
Latin I'nioii,. Tlierc arc H|H*cial iKwtagc Ht4uii|»it 
and a natioim) tlag. Since 1HH7 then* hi» Ikh'II 
a Honukii ('athoiie bishop. —Cf. A. Sinith. Afunfico 
and MoutM i nrh. 

Monad ((ir. moNas. unit), in philosophy, itn 
imaginary entity in the philo!wtph\ of l4*iiaut7.. 
aeiording to whom inonadK an* Hirnpic kuIi> 
of which the whole iinivrnu' in ('oni]WHk(‘d, 
each differing from imtv other, iiiil ail ugn'Hng 
in having no c\tiMi«ion. but in iM'iiig {HmseMiked 
of life, the KotiriT of all motion and lutivitv. 
Kvery monad, aecortling Ui l.«’ii)nit7., in a mail, 
and a human soul in oiiix u nuunui of elevated 
rank. 

Monad, a ruunc formerly applied to extremely 
minute uniei'linlar iffumal8 (I'rotozou) (sunmoii 
in putrefying lirpiids. and sivimriting hy the 
nmliii.ithms of laie or mon* Klendcr pnitophuinue 
litaimnth (/fu^v/Zu). 

Mon'ul^han, a {'ouiitN of Ireland; urea. .500 tap 
miles. The Mirfioe is hilly, and ulMiundK witli 
Nitioll lak(*N and IxigH, Flux, tiutN. nnd (Kitutoeti 
are prcKiinsMi, Itiil linen inamjfm'turing htniui the 
chief eiiiploymcnt, MiUiaghitn in tJie «siunty 
Uiwn. ]V>p. 72vd00. The* tnw’n <if Mmuighan in 
70 miles n.n*.w. of Dublin, on the I'lKU'r Cimal, 
It is an old piace, and luid u charter from .faineit 1. 
Fop. 4500. 

Monarchy (f»r. ttM/norr/iZa, sole ihiwit;. is a 
state or g<ivcminriit in which ilte suptt'tiie 
power is either actually or nominally veste<l 
for life in n single fiersoii, by whatsrx'ver name 
hr may 1>c distinguisbed. A mnnandiy in which 
the •ubjeets have no right or powers as against 
the nfunarrh is termed denpotie or ahmUutfi when 
the legislative ixtwcr is wholly in the hands of 
a monaixdi, who, however, is himself subject to 
the law. it is termed mUocfatie\ but when the 
monarch slmrrs the power of cnarting laws with 
peprcM‘ntati%*es of the pc^tple, the ntonarehy Is 
UmUni or ronsfiitdtona/. In ancient fSre(*c« a 
monarch)' in which the mier either obtained or 


administered his power in vkdkiUan of the Con* 
sUtution was termed a hpvmn.y, httwever bene* 
th'ent and mild the nile iiilghi Ite. Monarohks 
an* cltlx'r hertditnry or e/reli«r. 

Monasticistn. The moniMtie K^'steni In 
\V«'«teni l'.uro|»e dntivs from Ihe time of St. 
Ileiu'iliet (aliout ‘18(1 to 544). hut like inkpiilse 
t4iwards a life of nJigioiis st'chmlon is much 
older and goes Ikiu'k to pn**ChrisUiin thufs, 
where It is found ill India as well os in .ludf^ 
and ill b^ypt. I'hriNtluii ntonuNtieism is geiter- 
ally regardi'd us having originated with St. 
Anthony (Ixirti in b^ypt nlNiut 2.59), W'ho liveil 
ns a hermit and attraet4*<l other hermits to the 
ueighlMuirhiMxl of his i*rll. Ills followvm were 
not organi'MHl inU» a rommunity or D^le^, nnd 
lilt* Urht monaslic Dnier, goverrji*«l hy a strict 
and detailiHl rule of life, wiis tliat of St. Paeho- 
niius (292-849), wlm iilw> IIvchI in Kgypt. From 
Kgypt Ixdh foniiM of memoMtie life spn*ad into 
Syria (where tiie exaggeridion of the eremitle 
form In illustratinl !)>’ St. Simeon Styliies, who 
lived for thirty yenni on the t.op of a pillar from 
which he never di^Hcendtsl), iiil^i Asia Minor, 
and into WcHtern ICuroiK*. 1*he erendtlc life, 
with its extn*me iiUNliTituw, attrnctiMi voiuriiw 
in VViwteiii Kum|K* from the middle of the 
fourth ct'iitiiry, hut luek of orgaiiiuiUon pre- 
M'lktixl it finiik excn iMtiig any widespreail in* 
lluenc'c. 'Pile creator id toe liistorleiil F-une 
(H*an iiioikaNtieixm was St tienedict of Nursia 
(in t'mbria), who cstiihiiMiied Uic renobitic or 
(*oiiitmintty |ifr, and deviKcd a Hull* which was 
the iiiimIcI of Hiil>si*«pjent founders. The liiilr 
of .St. Jlerieiliel was distinguishc**! Ity its aliuii> 
donment of the itu»i(eritii*s which hiul Iterii 
cktrisiuccd from the IvihI, and by its lulapta- 
li u of tike moniiMtie iricul 1i» tlie ctiiikiite and 
eirt*umstfiiii*cH of Italy, and it was less sc*vere 
than the iiliglitly later Irihli llitle of St. (oliim* 
baniiH, which htal f«ir a lime Mime vogue on the 
Continent. The llcneilielincs or Hliu'k monks 
(mo calk'll from their olllctal iiabit) were to live 
in separate eomiiiunities, cim'Ii under the govern* 
merit of its iibliot, who, however, wus liound 


to consult the whole eominiinity^hen IrnfMirtant 
fpichtioris arose for fW'Ulrment.lTheir day was. 
iiividi*d Ix'tween religious M-rviAw, reading, nniy 
work. 'Pile work done might. B of uinjimt atiyf 

All 

Illye 


, reading, am 
of alnamt aig 


work. I lie w’ork oonc iiiigni. m or ainami 
naltire manual nnd agrieuItVal, literpw 
erlueational and the monks pilycd a grem 
in the eviuigeli/.ation f»f NortiiiMi Kurope, I 
inirodiU'iion of the arts and oleivilixati^l 
in tlie pnwi'rvation ami <*xLeiflion of 
'lliey eariic to la; known ns * (wulam 
they lived under a ' r*^ila' or lluleflnl 
thus distinguished from tlie a 

who lived ei the world, I'liey wen^luo m 
as * ri'ligiouM \ and^to enter relij|Ain * m< 
la Uui Middle Ages,^^ betfO|j|e in^| 
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a iiKmuhliTy. Monk« wrrc * * in the* wUlt* 

»icnH4* c>r the temi, nnrl hiul tli<' IrKiil privileKMi 
of tilt* clergy, hut it v/ivi not cimfrinplatcMl that 
they Mhoiikt all rect'ivr holy onh’tx. 

l)r'}{f*n<*nilioii I'roiii (ho Ih-noilirt iiit* hIouI loil 
h> Mjrrohsivo nToriiiH (»r rovivalN, Ihr most 
fiuiMiiiN of whic h wtLN tho Clufiiitf* <)rcl<*r, fiMiiuiocI 
at tho Alihc'y of t'luiiy, in Hiir^tuncty (Uio;. 
Thin offshoot of tho Jl4*no4lic*tini*ti oxorc'iHocI u 
profotiiicl inttiionoo tho C'hiiroli uiiJ tho 

I'npiioy ill tlio loiitti uiul olov(*nth ronturioN. 
Olhor inclopoiiflont ofTKhoot^ from tho iU'tic** 
ctiotirioM HiihKO(|ii4‘nlly aroM*. tho iitoht im|M)rturit 
of wliioti waN tho CistoroiaiiH (tho (iroy or VVhito 
iiioiikN), founclocl in the* ond of tho oiovonth 
oontury hy St. Holicrt at Clloaux, near Dijon. 
Tho Kr<‘ntiu*Ns of tho now Drtlor, ivhioh aiiiw^t 
at niitfirin^ tho Ktilo of St. Hoiioili<‘t in its 
oiitin*ty. foltowt*d tho urooH.sion of .St. Dornanh 
who in nir> )K*ramo ahliot of tho chiijfthtor 
lloiiNo (»f ( lairvaux. The CiNtcromiiK laid j^ront 
NtroKH iitMin iiiaiiutd laiioiir: Ihoy la'oamo o\|H*rt 
funiiorN, and tho l^ii^lmh ('ixtoroiaiiH oontrihiitod 
inui'h to ttio iMi^eliidi wool trado in tho Middlo 
AKt*N. Tho ovaiiipio of ( limy lod to tnodilioa< 
tioiiH niiioii^ tho llonodic'tinc'N pro|M‘r, and thoy 
iiiiitutod tho i'limiaoK in niloptin^ an orKuniza- 
ticMi to form a IkuhI of union ainoii^ tho Koparato 
iiionaN(ori(*>i in oaoh rooloxiiiNti«*al proviiic*!*. 

(Mhor ttiiloH ((row up from idioiit tho middlo 
of tho (oath oontury^ tlio foUowc*rM of whioh, 
ihoU({h * ro({tilarK * or ' roli((ioi(M \ woro not, 
Ntriotly xiM'ukiiiK, iiionkH, that is, tho soh* aim 
of tho Ordor wiis not simply to livo a n*li(;ioux 
lifo within a monastery wliiidi was, tiormally, 
thoir (H'rmiiiiont homo. Tho ('atunis Uoguhir, 
or Austin t'anoUH. ftaincU'cl in tho latter purl of 
tho oiovonth ooidur\. Inod under wliat is known 
IIS the lliilo of St. .\ii((usttrio. Tlioy rormc'd 
<*oiiimiiititios and tisik \owh of |Mi\erty, oImsIi* 
oiuv, and chaslilv, as tho monks did. hut thoy 
ttiidortiHik tho oitro of souls and wort* n"«tM>nsiido 
for partK*hial work. Tin* Austin ratnais (tn\o 
ri*w\ in turn, to tho Pn'inoustralrnsians, whose* 


Itiilo was mon* austere* than ttiat of tho parent 
ImmIy. and, in . r.ngland, to tho (dlliortiinni. a 
iDouhlo Drdor, kai wduoh tho men woro .Austin 
tWwomen foltow‘i*d tho i'lstoroiaii 
Kaniiuiiii(it's lived in adjoining 
do canons |»orroniwd spiriluul 
IS. A iiiuoh griNitor tiopiirltirr 
!o ideal ranio with tlio t*stah' 
Moiulic'ant Dnlorw or Kriiirs - 
or Kn*y Kriiirs (lUlO), DoiuinioHns 
'riurNM'Jl.'i). and rarniolitrs or While 
i). The ffiani wonc Hhurfily dUtin- 
tlio monks hy lirlonjfinif not to any 
[louse and having no permanent 
e the nionks^^ ooy did not, at Hrvt, 
,bulidiiiKs. and tlielr 




nljediedce was due not to the head of an in¬ 
dividual House, but to the Order itself or to the 
authorities of their ciwti province, fhetr ideal 
wa.H not <*oiitemplutivo nor ooiineote«l with the 
IHTformaiioo of miimiul>lidM)iir, and they wan¬ 
dered alsait the oountrj, lK*g((in(( for their 
hutjNisteii<*e and payin(* sfMX'ial attention t4‘i the 
|Mior, and assi.stitijr the rt*((iilar clergy. The enue 
of the |Mior and sick was the spcetal duty of the 
FrnnWsoans, and the Doiiiinicans were distin¬ 
guished by tlieir zeal for preaching: 'jofh Orders 
mmlo important (‘ontributiunji to learning. All 
them* Orders, IkiIIi of monks and friars, w*ere 
(*i*iKilntic. The most irnporUmt foundation 
Hiiggostivo of erc'initio monastit*isifi w'ok that of 
the CarthuHians, foiindeci hy St. Mniiio at ('har- 
tretiM*, near (in'iiobto, in liiKt. Their Hide was 
very austere, and though thoy lived in a Charter- 
lioiiso, most of their time was piissed in M*piirato 
hermitages. Tho numlicr of ('hartorhousi's W’us 
small, but tli<*ro wore sevortit in K.ngland, and 
one in Sootland--at I’erth, foiindcxl by Juiih*h I. 
.Most of tho grcMit Drdors, inritiding the Hone- 
diotin<*K. the FruneiMemis. and the Dnnuhioaiai, 
had hraiiches for women, and Mejianite Drdors 
of nuns, like the Hrigitlinos and tho Cr!adin(*s, 
wore fotmdc'd. 

Hy tho (H'riod of tlio H«*r«»rfimtton, the rt*- 
ligioiis Onlors had dc*g<‘noratod all over Kiiro|>r. 
and tliat event led to thoir di.sapiM'aruiur fnaii 
l*rut(‘Ktant oountrios. During the Counter- 
Hororiiinlion, kouio now Dnlors wore foiindcxl — 
tho ScM’ioty of Jiwiis (1540) lN*tng tho most im- 
|M>rtant - and there was a now* dovolopmont in 
tho on'alion of cHimniunilicw of soc'idar prUwts 
iHUiutl by tom|Hirury vows—the Dratoriurur 
(1.*iT0) and tho DbUdos of SI. CharloH (l.'tTH), 

Mnnaohisiii, however, as liclonging to the 
older system of things. w:is n*gard(*d with 
iioslility hy the spirit f»f rationalism and lilic’rol- 
ism which f«umd ciocisive expression in the Krenoh 
Itovolution; and during the oightc<*ntii <*entury 
the inonastir OnlerN wen* obligetl, as tho Huiial 
|>ower diminished, to siihmil to many restrictions 
ini|H>Mnl u|s»n them by CnthoHo princes, or to 
purcluuie immunity at a high price. In 17A1 the 
house's of some Dnlers were whollv atiolished bv 
the Ktii|M*ror Joseph II. In Frame llu* abolition 
of all Orders and monasteries wiis decreed in 
1780, and Uio example wcm followed by all the 
states inenriHiruied witli Fraiu*e under the pro¬ 
tection of Nupoler>n 1. In the nineteenth ccnttiry, 
under NaisdcHm lit and in the early yeare of the 
Hepublic, monaehism prusiM'ird in France; but 
restrictions were later im|iaaed, and since 19111 
many nmnasterics have Ixsen dutoolved. In 
(.■eniiany all Ordera exi*rpt those engaipt^ in 
tending titc sK*k were nliolUhed in 187.5. The 
uniUeation of Italy was followed try a series of 
decrees iminouiicing all nurnostie Orders illegal. 
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In Portuffal moniuitrricii wcrr almlished l»y 
Uocrer 18:U, Hml in Spain in IHIIT, In the 
Hoiiiiin ('nthnik* iit4iti‘s of Stnitli AmeHcn thr 
same |Milk’y (»r ali4Htkm Iuik Imtii ud<>pti*tl; 
wliereaK in thr rniti'A Statr.> and ('iitiailii Ki'\rral 
Orders ha\r iiiatlr^MiWHliTahk* rn»- 

testaiitiMii lias ne^or fiivoiirtHl nitmarhiMii as 
found ill thr Hctiiiaii riiurt*li, hut in the KpisroiMil 
llhurchcs of Kiif^land and Aiiirrira * sistcrluNMU * 
aiW •.hwllHThooda * (rsjKH'ially the former) ha\r 
lava foniird at various timrN» fft'iirrully with 
some philanthropir or rharitabh* ohj(*rt. In thr 
Mustrrii or (arork ('hiirx'h idl nuns and the ^rrat 
majority of tiionks b<*lonK to thr Hiuiilifin Oitirr. 
S«mir iiinnustrrirs, inriudiug thr fiinioiM inonaM- 
trryuf Mount Sinai. thr Kiilr of St. Anthony. 
—IliIluooiiAriiv: .1. O. Ilaiinay, Spirit ami 
Ortfiin f»f (VifiWkiM Mtmaxtirifm: I*. A. tkiMpirt, 
Kfiftlixh Mbuaxtu' /a/r; K. M. Strrlr, Momtstrnrx 
ami IMiginux lloustxaj lirail lirttain ami Irrlaad; 
T. t’arlylr, /Vid ami l^rrsntt, 

MonjAn'llr. a rity of Yiifto Sl.ax la. in SiThia. 
fonnrrly iM liiiitjinii; to Turkrx. lait rrdrd to 
St'rbia in lUl’t. It was rapturnl hy thr Huh 
^arians on 2n<l On ., MUri, and ndakrri h\ thr 
Allk^ on mill \o\., mm (Kiiro]H*an War). At 
iKNm on mth \pril. miS^.tlu' rvplosioii cKS'urrrd 
ot u trti«‘k id ( vpio'^ivoH, to a <‘oiiHi^n> 

lonit «•! t4M> inaks of war niiiiiitioiiH whirh iiKo 
rxpiiMliil. (It'stroMnt; most ot (hr city and miT' 
roinalini! Milai/rs with Krrat Joss of life. Pop. 
nomiiialK aUaif aO.INMh 

M<»nazitr. a iyiri<‘ral is riitiii tlioniiiu plios- 
pluitt. OM-iirrifi); lo ^r.*)liitoid rorks, and intjrh 
MMiuhl for in thr alluvia arising fnaii thrir dixuiy. 
It iH onr of thr main HourfM*«i of Uionuin for thr 
inoiiidrHi'rfit i::is-initiitlr tnulr. • 

Aloncton. a M*a|H»rt t'ily of New Jlntiiswirk. 
raniola. on thr iVtihsNiiar. Indwis^'ii thr Hay of 
Ftindy and NorthumlMTlaiid Strait. It is an iiii- 
portanf divisional hradipiarlrrK of thr i'aniulian 
National ihulway. Its Mtualioii inak<«,it a 
inipori.lSiit distrihulin^ |K*int for Ni’W 
Hninswlrk and Nova^sdhi. Pof*. aUait 

Mond, laidwi|(. h'rhnoltigira) rhrmtst. wim 
iKirn at ( awirl, in Urniuiriy. in lH:)th died hi 
l«oiidon in HKth. In iHfU hr took up his rrwhlrnrr 
in Kntfland. when* hr intnatins'd a prtMSsiN for 
ns'ovrrini; sulphur fnmi alkali w'aitU>. In iHPd 
hr rntrrrd into parturrshtp with Sir .1. T. 
Rninnrr. ainl fountleil the ifrrat alkali worka of 
Kmnnrr. Mond. A; Co., iirar Nortliwirh, ('hrahlrt*. 
'tiH ^uis'csw of this rntrrpriM* l>rin|( dur largrly 
Hi Mond's imprcjvriiirntn on thr Solvay pronsw 
of alkali inanufM'iurr. Hr mIjmi intmdurrd nrw 
pmrnara in oUu^r drpartnirnU of chrmimt 
induatry, siirh iw thr nuumforlurir of ritkirinr in 
connrrtioii with the ainnioniO'iMHla pnxxwii, thr 
maniifaA'tiirr of ipia for hrntin^ (* .Moml ipia '). 
and a m*w* pnaxsiw for pnaliii'iii^ purr nirkri, 

Voi. vit 


MondovI (anrient Mona VIcl), a rity of 
Italy, in thr pmvinoe of C'tinm, l*iedniont« on 
thr Hlirm. Thr Ni\t<Yiifli«i*4'nliiry ritadri and 
llir hishop*M palais* iiial ratluHlrul nn* tioliihlr, 
Molls Hr^alis pnntiiiK pri'Ms whn rstahliKhisI hrrr 
in 1 Pop. alxml 

Monet, i'laudr, Prrn<*h paitilrr, Uirn at PariN 
1M40. <lm* of tlir IriidrciN of Ihr linpnsMiiiuiiMt 
Itlovriiirnt, wliirh temk its iiiinir fnitii thr pirturc 
hnprrs9tita$, rxliihitixl hy him at tlir »Sali>ii dra 
Hrhi)«5a in IMiwi. Hr was tlrst innuriu«rtl hy 
Houdtn at lloiilotrnc, and thru Ntudiinl in Parhi 
iiiidrr (alryis*. In 1H71 a visit to l^uidoii hroiiKht 
him uiitirr thr inlhirms* of TuriirPs work, whirh 
lariti'ly hrl|Msl to form his rharm'trristic Ntylr. 
This is haard iifsin miMlrni srirntillr diMSivrrim 
with rr^rard to liffht, and isiiisistN in thr um* of a 
pahitr liinitisl to white and thr Nf*%'rn Nfiortral 
isiloiirs, thr kr>in>; up of shadow's to thrir pitrh 
in iiatnrr, and the iim* of a hrokrti hairli to ifive 
himinoHity, thr aim of thr paiiiU*r ItriiiK t^d. to 
paint ohjrids hut thr liKlit thry rt'llisd to tiu* 
ryr. Anion^ Monet’s tiiosl notuhlr works arr a 
srrti'S of llaifstackH iiiid »if llaartt Calhnlrnlt tlw* 
same view hriiiK painted seNetuI tiinrs under 
diffrirnt roiiditioiis of li}<ht. Hr ditsi ill m^O, 

Money may Im* drtliird m anything that pasM'S 
rv'udily from hiiml to hand as a niruiiM «>f pu) 

< luisiiitf. Its u»r rrpltii'c harliT or |Miyrnriit in 
kind, proi'cssrs in\ol\u' iiiiirh imsirivrnirnri* 
ow'iiiit to Ihr diflirulty oi npiatiiiK thr vidtii's of 
the things rxrhnnf(rd, iokI of Isitli purtirs to 
an rxrlmtitfr ls*iii^ williii); to ans pt what thr 
other ran ofTrr. Hy faeilitatinK rxrlmiiKr, money 
assists Ihr s|N'rialiAation and diMsioii of lalNiur, 
whk'h are thr tmsiw of tar^r-si'alr priHliirtion. 
't'hr hreakilow'it of a monetary system. iiN in 
eiitral Kiirofir to-day. is a sevi'rr liindruni'c 
to the eeortoiiiie ilevelopiiieiit of u roiintry. 
Money may ronsist of any sulsitunn', or take 
liny foriii dtrtatrd Ity law or riistoiii. hut an 
rsMuiliuI ehurarh'rislte is that it should lx* 


H'adily and widily iieeeptahle. In primillvr 
(siiitiniinitii’s siirli nrti<*teN as I'aUlr, shells, rirr, 
and tra have lM*«ii used, huk miHlern riviti74*d 
Mfilrs invariahly employ mrlnor pii|M'r. Thrwt 
ill the form of I'oin or luitrn, Smiw’ss most of 
(liirditirs drsirahlr in a riiH^rial, 

|M>rtfihility, dijruhilitv.\io»ii^i*nritv 

and cstgnirjihility. Tht! mrAi rhirlly 
fpdd, silver, rsip(M*r, and nkBl, this la|H|, 
rofilinrnt of Kurojx! and iiiBhe I'niti^H^H 
Iron, onc*r iiix’d in Sparta, iiAiow 
Gentiuny. Notes an* issuntHin 
a>‘«U*fns, Tlx;y may ritlwr lx* n^K^^K^on 
ilrnuiiul, n« in Uu* cose of Hank oM| y|Ht and 
TrriMury miUw, or Irrrdrrmuhir, m|| yfle hx*nl 
1 'urn‘iH'y notrs c*irriihitin|{ |(e Hi 

the rasr of rrd(x*rnl»lr not^, 

In* held afpiinst 


tin itu 


or irmirrmunir 
cirriilatinij 
t(x*rnl»lr not^. 
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an<] fxirtiy in HtAndiirrl mmiry (m*(' Inter). An 

Iwitir of nntch ngninKt fK*ruriti<'fi or without u 

n'MTVr r'lillnl Jltluriartf, Jh'Mideii iM.’tiiii; lit a 

iiMNiiuiri of **vr'haii(;e, irioney m*rvvn riN u iiu-nAiin* 

of value, llierehy riiahhni' vahifH to In* roiTipariNl; 

UN a Hlaiulartt ft»r ni<-aNUiifi^ (leferred payrunitN, 

fundi as di'hts; and ua a ntore of %'iilur. An 

i(iifK»rtant diNtinrMoii in lietw<'t*n Muiidard money 

urifi token money. 'I'hc ftirnier ih coirifKiard of 

the Htandard of value, \.e. any 4 'oiiiiiiodity with 

which other iliin^H nn* eofiipiired to nieaaurc* 

their value. Defore the Kiiro|>eun War K^dd wuh 

(and nominally Ntilt in) the Niandard of value in 

nil lMiro|M’an eoiintraNi and their iNilonii*N. and in 

America. In the Ignited Ktnftdom thiN wvin 

niilMidied in the Novend^tn and hfi)f*Nover(d)fn, 

in the Uitiii IVhmetary rnion (which inclinlcN 

Kmiiee, Ihd^iuiii, Italy, Switzerland, and (■ri'C'iv) 

III tile f<old iia|Nd<*<»n. Since tlie Kuro(H*un War 

thcHovereiKn and Hirnilur coinN have rejiHed to Ik* 

true Htandard inoney, Hinee their value un nu*tal 

1(1 now f(reat.er than their value un fNiiiiN. 'I'lie 

value of Htandard inoney dependn on the value 

of the material in it; hut token inoney, an in 

the I'liNe of rioteH, deriveH itn value from law or 

eUNtoin, without n*^ard to it.N intririNie value. A 

<Naintrv'H inonev iiiav eoiiNiNt entindv of lok<*n 
» • » • 

money, no Mandurrl money Iwiiijt in eireulatioii. 
In India there in virtually a gold Htandard, but 
there in praetieally no ^ohl in circulation. When 
money ahoNe \uhic dc|H’iidH on iln innterial in 
in etrculation, the famous (trrnh/tm*9 hmc, ** that 
had inoney «lriv<‘H out good ”, may o|KTatc. 
The teiidenev In for the iM'tter ('oinn to lie melted 
ilowii, hoarded, or e\|Nirted, while light*wciglit 
(*oinN reiiuiin in eireiilation. Monqi of Account, 
in whieh aci'otinlx an* kept and prii'eM expn'Hned, 
may differ from the <‘oitiN uetually in iihc. Sueh 
money Ik the guinea and |)oiiiid Nterling in the 
I'nited Ktngvloni, the franc in Kraiiee, the 
mark In (ti*rmanv. Another distinetion is Im*> 


tween fegti/ fender, whi<*h creditors an* Umnd hy 
law* to reirive in payment of a ileht, amt other 
ititmey. In the rnlted Kingdom the Novcrcign 
IN legal lender any amount; while ciTtnin 
cajly inHUcN of Tni mity nolw an* no longer legal 
twnler. It in imi trtant dearly to uiitlentand 
'^*1 **"’**T mic-uinong many etimmo- 

Jlt US Vfaiio <if olhe^ go<Mlii Is 

in termHi^moticy and known as their 
NJn A WJ'"' '‘‘'^'**1.^ money may Ik* expressed 
anyth^ else. This value is deter- 
demand for and the supply of 
if t^ri* is a large supply of money 
relatiW^B^' amMint rc()uirrd (which depends 
on tlM^'jP^^d imratH'r of tmnsactlonN liivoldng 
moiievX Inpiditv with which monev 

x^irtnilatr.. .R ? \wue of n^oey in lerina of 
J prj^s risei^'hilc if Ump supply 
demand for it (alls off. 


the convene is the rase. This conception of 
money explainN why token money ha^ a value 
though its material contenU are eompamtively 
worthleHN; and why the faftmiis (Uitigtiats issued 
hy the French Ilcpuhlic (17*0 0-1). and the rouble 
lades reix’iitly iKstu'd in HtiKNiitf fell to a nominal 
value Ik'Cuun*' of an cnorinouH over-uisuc. Siini* 
larly, the grc*at diM'OvericH of gohl during the 
nineteenth ecritijr>', hy diminishing the value 
of gold, caased a large rise of prices in'gofd* 
standard count ries. In eonsequetioe of this, 
t/imctaUintM pro|tof<ed to um* as n standard Imtli 
gold and siher, whieh for eiirreney purposes 
were t-o Ik* rnmte interidiangeahle at a fixed rale. 
A pro|NMal of inon* practical iiiton'Nt to-dny Is 
to list* an index numlxT (q.v.*) to show' how tqpney 
contracts imiNi 1 m* varied so us to make the pur- 
ehasing |N»wer of mmiey constant. Cheques, 
hills of exchange, and similar emdit insInimenUi 
an* RornetimcH regunlerl as money; hut though 
they form a most important part c»f the me- 
chaiiisni of exchange, they l:n*k the characteristic 
of cin'iilat ing reuilily from haiul t(» hand. They 
really only transfer the right to money, and ho 
ceofiomizc and dispiMise with the use of money 
itself. Tims, an extension or r(*strietioii of 
their ufu\ it no other elmnge tukrs place, has the 
same eth’i't as an iiK'rf'UNc or dcereaNc in the 
supply of inoney. When the supply of money, 
from whatever eaiisi*, is gn*ater than is required, 
inflaiitm takes (ilaix*. 'I'o this, ns n rt'.siilt of 
(‘reilit expansion and exer5aiive note issue, is 
largely due the rise of ^rict's iluring and after 
the F.uro|N*an War. Si*e ("rrtHi. — 

UHAriiv: W. S. .levons, Afuiiey/ anti the Mrchnn^ 
lYWi of Exchanflf', il.CUiTv, Money .\f«rAvl Pritarr; 
llarJry Witliers, Meaning of Mtaieyi W, T. 
I«ayton. introduction to the Study of Vricenx It. 
G. Ilnwtry. Theory of Monry\ If. S. FoxwrIh 
Papers on Currmt Fifumce. 

Money-lenders Act, an Aet (UU and 

Viet., e. .71) passed in Aug., HmO mrntng into 

ftiriH* iUi 1st Nov. of the satiir year. Its main 

pttr|H>.s(* is to prevent tiu* extortion of exeemive 

interf*st hy monrydrnders, the Aet giving eourtu 

|>i>wer to idler money-lending agrremrnU where 

th<‘re is suflieirnt rcamm for so rioing. Tlie 

rxpn'Nsiion * money-l<*mh*r * does iv»t include 

pawnbrokers, friendly suK'ictics, buildingRocietlrs, 

hankers, anil certain other Ht>e(*itUx1 persons nr 

institutions. Money-lenders within the meaning 

of the .Act must rrgifttcr themselves in accord. 

aiu'e with its provisions, and miMt not trade 

under anv other name than that hv whieh they 
« • • 

are registered or at other than the registered 
address, and if any money-lender fails to register 
hinuwlf, or violates the ctindiiions of registration, 
he is liable on (*onvictton to a (Inc not ex«x*eding 
XKN). and in-the cam* of a mitiaeqiient eimviction 
ti> iiiiprisoiunent with or without hard labour for 
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not more than three monthn* nr to n ftnr not 

rxeecdininfltNI, or ti> lioth. If the offentirr Iw 

a Unty eorpnmte, the inmalty for each I'onvio- 

tion after the flrst in ti line mit exceeilin^ £.VM>. 

Heavy are^uiu» atlaeheil to thH^eplion 

niid fniudiilent Ntflteineiii!i hv inoiu*v-lenders or 

• • 

tiKKM* employ <sl hy them. A hirther Ai'l wjim 

• paiMe<l in Itni. Ity it im>iiey>len(tera are pro- 
hjlat4>d from earryinjt on buNiiMUfl iimler an}* 
iinffie iNuitaininir the word * bank * or implyin|{ 
a bnnkini; bnxim^SH. and frmtt twiiiiiiff eireiilurK, 
letters, A'e., (‘onViiniiiff any expresidniig which 
miuht rcasoimbly Is* <suiKtrms| as implying a 
baiikiiitf ImNiiicKH. 

Moneywort, a plant, the Lyxitnarhia wiim- 
mn//ir^o, vcr>* often tivi*n Ihe nanit^M (’rcepinjj 
|j(K>sc’strife ami i.'rc<’pin|t .1e]iny4 

Monite, (biKpiirtl. Krt'oeh mathcinatleiao, iKirn 
17MI, diefi Ihis, He IH rcmcmlKTcd chiclly lor 
hi** inveiilion of dewriptive pr<niM‘tr>*. but bis 
researches on the lines <»f i*iirvntiirc of iinrfiKvs 

• and on partial difTerrotiat eipiiitifiiiK are also 
well known In stiidentN. lie hiok a piHunlnerit 
part in the tonndalion of the iitirmal and |>oly' 
tef hnie scIiooIm in i’ariM, and wm profeswir of 
df*vcrip(ivc ^iMutietry in iHith of theHc. Moiif/e 
was a keen sup{Sirter t«f NaiMdistii, umt was 
deprivctl of ait his oUires uml hotioiirs alter 
\V.>lerl»>o. 

Monitbyr, a distrit't and town of nihiir ami 
Hnssa, India. I'he district ties in tlie valley of 
the (hiOtftf'M. and >tenera)ly yields two aniiital 
en»|M of |of»ac<s>..rici\ and ituitM*. Arc'a, 
gq. oulis,; {M^p. ‘J.t pi.fNm. The town glandg on 
the (funffCH, HO miles e/iat of )*atna. Pop. •IT.IKKI. 

.Montto'lla, an fitiityin^f rcf^ion of Nortii* 
1'.MNlem ('hina. partly travrnasl by ihe thwerl 
*>r t^ohi nnd by (be Altai and Kban({ai Monol-atOH. 
It is nofydnully under the govertuttnty of 4'binn, 
and e<iiiiprigr‘g two anaig, vir.. Inner Morifrolia, 
lM»r<lerinK on ('Ivina l'r<»|K*r ami Haoehitna: ami 
Outer M'lhifolia, whieh bag frontierg to Sinkbitift. 
.SilH*na, ami Ntariehurla. IV^a, the chief town, 
ig a tmdinf^'ptmtrr, i:st|g)rtiiiff wool, skiitg, fum, 
hidtsi, nnd honm. During the guinioer aeawui 
it ig in (SMiimunieution liy moUvr*ear aeroM the 
(rfkbi dew'ft with Kulgan (in ('hfhli), the trip 
0 (‘eiip) ing four dnyg. Thin nervicT wan innugii* 
rated in 1917. .Mongolia hnn (ginee 1U15) i1.n 
own legal ajrrrne}'. The indigenoun Inhubit^ntn 
are KaJmuekn and Mongols of nofhmiie tendency, 
^who range Uie dmert with glicep, hiimeg, and 
eatnelg, but Chinese immigration han entirely 
filtereil nu'iul ehnraeiertgiiea In Inner Mongolia. 
1.4umamni (ItuddhUt) ia the prevailing religion, 
lanvaxertrs tjcing k>catefl princi|Mdly at Trga. 
Area, alaait 1,307,000 »q. toilrv; pr»p. alxnit 
3,000,000.' "('f. II. Bubfrode, A Tour in MonyfftHa. 

Mongols, a race of people In the nortloeaat 
of Aaui, whoae original seat bag l>een supijoged 


by gonve wrileiw (bvit without e\*idenee) to have 
Iveen in the north of the pTt*gent Mongolia, niwl 
ill Siherin to the nouth-eagt of l^ikr Baikal. 
M'heir tirst great advaiu'c w'im due t4> (tenghig 
Kluui, who, in 1200, (s»niv*ived the liold plan 
cif <sm<|ueriiig the whtvie earth. After the tieiith 
of (•engliig Khan, in 1*227. his noum ami grand- 
Norm purgiHNl hig <sim|iiegtH, Ntibjugiite<l all t'ldnu, 
Kiihvert4sl Ihe caliphate of Bagdad (1203). and 
maile the Seljuk giilinng of bsinliitn trihiitary. In 
1*237 a Mongol army invatlcd Hiuigm. and ilevna- 
t4il«si the miiintry with Ihe moNt horrible ertielly. 
The empirt* of the Mongolg W’lm at the giiintnli 
of its tMuver during the reigitg of Maugu Khan 
(I2.V2 <.i)und Khtibiliii or Ktlblai Kban (12311 114), 
the imiron of Mtinsi Polo, At that time It ex¬ 
tended from tlie I'binese Sea tuitl fnmi India far 
iiit4> tlie m(erit»r of SilN*ria, and to Ibe frontiers 
4»f Poland, The prineipal Neat of Ibe khtihon or 
gi-eal kban w’lm Iraimfern'd by Kbubilai from 


Kanikonim to Cbimu the other eouidrlrs were 
governed by sidiortlinafe kbaim, nil of whom 
were desc<*nded frmii (•eiigliis, and Ni'ViTa) of 
whom Niieiss'disI in milking themselves iiHb‘|K*ti- 
dent. This division of the empire wan Die eauiM* 
of tlie gnidiial dei*ay of the iMover and ciaisc' 
(piriiee of the M<mg<ils in the foiirteeiitli eentnrv 
The adopt lull of new religions (Hotidbisiii in (h< 
east and MabiMnm<*daniNn. in the west) aian ee i- 
tribnted to tlieir fall. 3 i>' eastern Mongola wert' 
liiialty MiilHbied by Hie .Maiiebii eom|iieyorN of 
t'bin.i. (If the wiwlerrt Mniigots the rnosl |Mover- 
fol were the Kipelniks or (bddim Horde, wiio 
ltv<‘fl on the N'olgii. and the kbanab* founded In 
BiikbUra. on the (Imia, by .bigatai, the eldest 
'Oil of (fbengis Kban. The former gradually 
11 under the |N>wrr of the MiiHsians; bill iiinong 
l.ic latter there up|M’ared a s«*(M»iid formidable 
w arrii ir, Tminrienk (Tunierliule), eallerl uIho 
Timur lb*g. In HKiti be ebow Ibe city of Saniiir- 
kaml for itie m'lit of bis m'W g<»vernfnent. The 
ittber Mongol tiilN's. with Persia, (Vnlral Asia, 
and llinduslan, were siiceessively Niibjugatml by 
him. In I4B2, at Arieyrii (Angora), in Ariii 
M inor, he defeated and erif]|iired the Sultan 
Bajarxt 1. After TirmirV t 
eiitpin* lairely held Uigrtlu 
it w*(is again rlivideti^ Bat 
fu*endnnl of Timur, 
tlie empire of Ibe Hrr-at^ 
in name till 1837, though 
1730. AfU'r the eommemxT 
e^aitury ihe Mongolit lost al 
hisbiry' <ir ibe world, lH*eaf 
niinilKT of M'piirale khatm 
fell under Uie powc*r of the 
Their name Milt lingers in I 
of Mongolia, biit^Hongollan 
beyond iu Uainda 
IN to Home ex bull 
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KiKnify a \'«Ty larjfo of th<* rarffi of inc'n 

(giT Jhilhnoinfiy), uf whirh th«‘ Mon^olN profkT 
wvrt' (’oiKirl<Tf'if lypirul. 'I'liiM use* of thr iimiu*, 
vvhirh 'I'arhirs, and .lapani'M*. 

is lu Ilf lurff'illv ilistiii^nnHiifd frofo (lif litHtoriral 
iisf. MiHi.KM.UMMiN: .1. < iirhn. Thf Munfioh: 
« HtsOfrtfi II. II. Iloufirllt, ilishtrffnjIhr MoftflolM. 

MoriiiooKC) Llif iiatiif of ttiuall Afrifan or 
(Irif'tilui ruriilvorcs of the five! fatniiy (Viver- 
iKhr). hflofif^ifK^ lo IIfr|K‘HlfH and Either (fmera. 
The wfll'kiioH'i) K^'vptian tnon^o«»sf is //. 
irhmumtm. 'I’lif fointnonfNt Indian k^mn’Icn (//. 
fnurtfin) IM easily <lornfsli(*alf<l, and is kep! in 
many hoiiHes in India to rid tlifin of n*ptilfs and 
oilier vermin, as rats, iniee. ^e. It Iuin U-en Kuid 
that il neiitrali^fN the (MiiHoi of HtiukcK, wliieh 



It feurlesstv atlaeks, hy eating;, diirtni; its eon* 
tests nith them, tla* Ofthiorhizn muntinx, or 
NnaKe>rf»ot: hut its immunity is realty due to 
lilt' extreme eeterity of its iiuivemeiits. It is <»f 
a ^n'v eoloiir th'eked with hhu'k, and ulmiil the 
Hi/e of II larf^e rat. 


Mon'ioi, St., mother of St. Atiftustinr, W'as 

iMirti in .Xfrii'a. of ('hrtstiaii panaits. in A.ti. 

'I'ht' Itrit'f of tier life was Hit' worldlifu'w and lout? 

Iieresx of her )*rt'at son; hut she was miraeu* 

lously assured hy ti ilmim of his (conversion, 

and was informed hy an a^isl htshop that **lhe 

ehiid of so iitiinv tears eould not U* lisst With 
% 

her otiier son. Na\i)?ius. she followtsi Aiijriistine 
to Italy, when* she died 4th May* « 1 H 7 , at Ostia. 
Her festival ih 41 h .Mav. 

MonlUUi a ^emis of Kun^i ltn|H‘rfreti, section 
llyphoinyfries. M.Jructiiinui eaiises the hniwn* 
ml of apples, phens, and other orehard fruits. 
'Ilie iH'st reinislu'JJan' hurniuK of diseatird fruit, 
alNI spruviiij; ofvMie tit'es with eopimtu or 
l^deaux/nixturw 

onltjAi, a fnWi^uejil diM'tiYne, whieh 
.at in thfl^j^'f^rse then* is only one 
|-mliHtune<p^d of aetivitv. and wtiieh 
rVylliinj! i«Anr central uint nll-tier\‘adin)? 
is ^)p|iosod to dualism. wliU'ii 
and ^-natter as two distinct thin^pi. 
,was limt ummI hy Christian 
Kor a long perhMl it was usixl 




w of n fb^ly of Old*XVorld 
They ijtt' the largtwt of the 
^ the roramis «i7o- 


tit the Nile and Kg> 7 »t. attninini* a k'ngth of 
6 feet. They generally inhnhit the neigl\|iourhnod 
of rivers iiikI hikes, and prey iiiKin all sorts of 
small animats and eggs ofli'ariotis kinds. .Some 
of the s|Nries an* used as f<HNl. The name is 
due to the erniiKSMis lM*l?ef foniierly enler- 
iairied that these li/ards gave warntiig of the 
iippmach of enasHlthw. It is ealksf in Araliic, 
OMorrni, iiieuning simply lt/.ard, iK>t warning 
li/urd. ^ 

Monitor, the popular name for a elass of 
very shullow, heuvily*armed jr«in>(*lad stfcam- 
vi*Nsel.s, invented hy Krh*sson, <*arrying on their 
fifM’n decks either one or two revolving turrets, 
eaeli eontaiiiiiig ofie or rimre heavy guns, and 
deHigiifcd to eomhine the iii/.ximuiii of gun-ppwer 
with the minitinirii fd extsmiire. Motutors wrre 
HO ('ailed from thi' name of the Unit vi'WKd of the 
kind, hitilt hy the Kederals during tht* Amerh'ari 
Civil War, whieh proved its superiority in a 
famous engagement W'itii tlu' Confedi'rate ship 
Marimar in I8n2. During the Kurofa'ait War 
(Itl14-'1K) niofiitors wi'm ronsiderahly develojMxl, 
their liglii draught rendering them suiiuhlc for 
short-range isiustal iMiudiardmentH in the shallow 
wal.4'rs of the llelgian littoral. The tirst monitors 
iiM'd in liietfc o|M'rationN w*ere originnlly hiiilt 
for the llnizilifin fmv'v. Among otherK If.M..S. 
(fVnmil Wolfr hud an INdneli ariimment: other 
eitnspieiious sliips wen' the A/er.vri/, llumftcr, 
.iftercrinnhif, and The Afrrsrr/, with the 

.S'eirrn. aNsistf'd in the dicstnietion of the Orman 
f'ruisc'r KOnifiaherfi in ttie Uutiji Hivrr (Kiust 
Africa) during July HM.i. The Snrnt was eoni- 
pleted (UMd) as the NrJinines, and w'as intendf'd 
for the Amazon w'rviei' of the Hra/.ilian (lovern* 
meat. Iter displiuviiieiit was I2IU) tons; lengtti, 
20.’} f(Tt; lienm, 411 feet: armament. Uinx'0-ineh, 
two l*7-ineh, four 3-|Mninders, and six iiiaehtiK'- 
guim: siKX'd, 111 knots. The sides were heavily 
* hliNten'd * against suhniurine uttaek. 

Monk. Ch'orge. Duke of AllH'inarle, an Kng- 
lisli general, famous for the pnntiincnt part hr 
took in the rt*HtonUioti of Uuvrhw II, was l>r»m in 
HU)H, and dini in IftTO. At the age of seventeen 
he voiunteeit'd as a firiv'nte soldier hi the ex- 
IN'dition to Cadis. In 1028 he served at the 
Island of lihe, and fmni 1020 till 1038 in the 
Netherlands, w'hen* his soldierly* qualities gained 
him n ('aptainey. In the slnigglr lietwixt Charles 
1 and the I’arUainent Monk at And joimKl the 
Hffynlists; hut in Jan.. 1044, he was token 
prisoner at the .siege of Nuntwirh, and after a 
short delav he was committed to the Tower. 

w 

After the capture of the king Monk took the 
Covenant and regained his liberty in KUft. 
l7idor the Parliament he served in Ireland, and 
subsdHtuently' with CroinwTil in ScotlarKl, and 
in 1030 he' redurerl that country Ui oliediemv 
within a few* weeks. In 1050 he assisted Admiral 
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IJrait ill two M*vcrc nHval ilcfentai i>n 

thf Diii^i under Van Tri*in|i the eliler. Monk 
hiul idwityH Ufti regarded uith ho|K' hy the 
Itoyolist |»ur(y, and V' (mviihs C«) hu\’e ihvidiHl at 
nmr u|H»n the liinlArutioii. The foiuiii); over 
uf i'hurku 11 lArAii^ti'd nith Monk, inid the 
khifj reoiirdi'tl hm nTtit4>it*r Mi(h the diik('<loiii of 
AIlKMonrle. the Order e»f the (•urter, and wilh 
tt {aiiKam of £7(NJil a \ear. Monk ihiw fell into 
cdinp&nitive utiM'urity. In' ]<UMi, however, he 
once rnoie mtmmI aitiiitiNt the DuUii at M.'a, 
defeating Van jrniinp the yoiingi'r and IK* 
Hnyter. - t'f. t'. If. Firth, tSVo//««ii ««d Mr 
Cotnm**unrnltfi. 

.\fonkey Puzzle, the |>otuilnr name of a 
i'4>iitferoiK ttce, .-Ir^rnnrni inMnVnhi. a nuU\e 
of the nAiUntaiiiH of t'hde. hut (‘omnioiily git»\«n 
in t)n.>» I'onnt r\. a here it thriveM even in i»uhurhiin 
gartlrn\. i'he iiuriie a*frr# hi the prirkly tmLiirt‘ 
of the hroiid rigid lea\(*s. 

Mnnkcya, the |>opnliir iiajoe apiilH**! to 
iiitiidM-fN of (In inaiuiiialun oid. i'l'iiiiiifeN, e\* 



I. r^ld of 'r^il <i7 ^{.ider-mnnkrv a, I land of HUtk Siln 
3 , '1 humblctt tUnd of Spuirt<motikc>. 


elusive of the lownit fuid highest type**. I.e. 
lerniint and men. It in xirneiiinefk lirnileil to 
tailetl fonna, hi the exeliinion of the Hpe« loid 
IwlKiona. The hallux nr great ha* ih op|Hif»ahte 
h) the Ollier rligiiii of the KmiI. mt that the re<*t 
beitime I’rinverted into MuindsThe pollex 
or thumb rimy be absent, but When dcvrlrj(K*d 
it is generally opfKisnble h» tin* other Ihigenv; 
and the anitiials thus ixmie hi * four 

homls \ nr are * (|ua<lritmiitiouji *, hi n^* an 
old-fashioned term. Tlie monkeys may all Ik* 
dividctl into a hiwcr and a higher group. Tin: 
higher is Utai of tlic (tutarrhlna (Gr, fto/xi, down¬ 
wards, and rhinrs, nostrils) or Old-Worl^l moii- 
keya. The caturrhinc* moukeys ore distinguiMhed 


by their ohlMpiely-Het nostrils, which arc plaml 
close together, tin* nasal septum lielng narrow, 
and fiu'T downwanls. t>p|awuihle thiiinlw and 
gn*ui to«*s exist in nearly all. llie tail may Iw 
riidtinenhiry or wauling, liut in no case is it 
prehensile. i'htYk-|Niuelu*N, which arc useil iw 
rt*i*cphich^ for ksHl pre|iaratory to its maidiea- 
tioii. uit' pr«*M'fil in many; and the skin wvering 
the prominciux*s of the Initha'ks is fnH|iirnily 
di*Klittile of hair, iHH'oines himlctn*d, uiid thus 
tNinslitnltsi the so'CuUi'd iVhiVi/ ('nMisiVtVt. The 
ralarrhiiH* monkey h inhiihit Asia and Africa. 
They include the tin1hrt>|N»id or mun-like A)ies 
(giljlNiUK, oning, ehimpanztv. and gorilla), the 
ImlHMiiis and mandrills, the sacrtul monkey oft-he 
Hindus, the prolioseis iiuinkey, the Diana 
monkey, the moim, the i^anderiKi. Ac. The 
lowiT M'etioi) of monkeys lotisiNts of the IHatffr- 
rhifui ((ar. ptattfs, hroatl, r/onev, iiosIHIn). or 
Neu-World inifiikiys, iiliieli hit eiilinly' I'Oii- 
fliH*d hi Siiilli Aiiieriea. Tluy have the iicmlnls 
widely separated, the M'pUnii or parlilion Im*- 
tween U-ing hroait. lieiMi* tlie nniiie. Another 
tH'eiiliarily eonsiMs in their pri'lit'iisilt* lails; aiul 
there are none of (he «‘lieek*tMMi<*hes <ir hiinl 
i'iiUosUies on the rump so eharaetcristie of tltd- 
World monkey K. 'riii' diet is eH]M‘eiiilly of a 
vegetable niitlire. Thts mi*(ioii irieliidcil the 
iiiannosi Is, (la* spider inookeys, the rapuehio 
monkeys, Ihe mpiirn'l nioiikeys, (he howling 
monkeys, Ae. See .Ipr. Ae. 

Monmouth, .tamie ’• >tt, Duke of, the 
natural son of l.uey ttaiters, one of the ttiiH- 
tresM's of ('tiarles II, was iNirn ut Itolterdiini 
ill into, died ins,'), lie was always ai'koow- 
ledged by ('barles as bis naltiral Kon, Iboiigh 
liierc wi'iT* doulits of Ins paternity. AfhT the 
’'esltfiration Jm* was ereah'd Ihiki* of Orkni’y 
Hod Duke of Monmouth (inikl), inarrii*tl the 
daughter and heiri'SH of the lOarl of Jhieeleiieh, 
and n*e«’iv<*<| (h< (oirler. lie iNr-atiie 4'xl.reriiely 
|M)pijlar. (*s|H‘eiaiiy among Plot es( unfa, who 
w'ishid him ratiier than tiie Duke of York 
(iift4‘rwHrds .lamrw 11) h» siiiTeed (44 Um* (liroiie, 
and who slarh*d a 
WOK legiliinate. In JDTU 
tnisterl with a <*orntiiaiul 
fb'feah'fl the ( 
well Hh4|gr, 
wards Sfol iKyoiid 
his ui)f‘le. A fi'w rnontla 
H'illiout leave, an4| 

|H>pij|ar mov4‘m4*iit in 
Wilhufo IliisM'll and 
saertheed. The tesiilt t4i 
exile in Holland, fhi the 
he w'uM in<lu(*(xt to attempt 
land, lie 
a humlrod 
nuiiilK'm wen: 
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.lurnm thr of Ihr kiiiK> tiMiorti'd 

the Ujfdifiuicy (d Iun own liirth; hut from the 
hrNi tlH’ie wiiM no likelihoiMl of Iiin micceiM. Iftn 
Hniiill Ixidy of titiiiiv’iplineiJ tnKi|w wan totally 
(iefniled >tl Sed^iiioor, iiimI the rliike hiiiiiu'lf 
w;ui eafttiirrd uiid Ix'licadcd after uhjeei hi^h'hIs 
to tiu: kitij; f(»r iiirrey.—Cf. Alluii I'Va, King 
Mimmouth. 

Mortmouth fW* Mynivy), a tnunlvtiml iNirou^h, 
uiid lh<‘<Mmtit> town of MoiiiiiouUuthirc, ICiiKhmd* 
Hiliiatrd at the <‘onMiifiU'<: of tlu' Mminow and 
Wye; Herv4*<l li> th<‘ (ireat Wi^Hterii Huilwuy. 
The Moiitit>w i% S|):ifiiied hy iiii uneient atone 
bridge, and the Wyi* hy a iiioilerii one. 
month huN inalleahh* mm and tin>|ilaU* w<irkN| and 
pHpiT- and eorn-nijllM. The etiMtle, of whh'h only 
fru^iiieidK remain, wmn a favourite residenee of 
dohn of (hiunt, and tlie hirth-plate of Henry* V. 
(lieJt). .>207. 

Monmouth, the e<miily, in iHinnded by the 
eouiiti(‘N i)f Hereford, tdouei'Nter, lin*rkiM»ek, and 
(daaiot'^an, aiwl the eNluary of ttie Silvern; area, 
iier«'h. A eotiHuhTahle port ion of the 
Nurfiiee im ntoiintuitiouN aial roeky, the remainder 
e<mM.*<liii)t of fertile vallevK iiiid I'eiitte s|o(K‘K. 
The elia*f nven* are the Wve, the Monnow, the 
I'Nk. th«* Khiivt, and tia* |{h>nine>. 'I'lie firo- 
diietioii of eoai and iron i.s e\teiiM\e. l*4inly)MNi|, 
lllaenavim, 'riede^ar, IChhw \ide, and Uliyinney 
are (he tiead><|iiai’terN of the t'oal and lr<m induh> 
tnt'N. The inaniifuetiire of tin-fdate ia also 
ex|erisl\ely earned on. Ainon^ the uiiti<|uitieN 
of the i'oiinly are reinams of l.lanthony and 
Tiiilern AIiIm'Sk, aiul the hue Norman eastlo tif 
Chefmlow. Mimaionlh reftirns hve iiienibt'ni to 
rarhaiiient. Top. (Iirjt), 

Mnnohlephuriducott*, a Mitall fainily of luiprti* 
pliytie Imuiki. Knaip CHaoNeeti's, uni(|ue unions 
h'lioifi lu liaviti )4 tnotde nmU' ^aoieteN fN|H’rtnat(»> 


Uit* Muttered arrtui|<en)cnt «#f tlic vascular 
buntih'H in the Nteiii, the uliscnec of a cam¬ 
bium, the purullel-veitietl leaves, uihI ihc nuui- 
Ikt of the llorul |>arbi, usually in 

thri;4*M or inultiples of tlfrce. As a rule the 
leaves arc larKC in rclutiofi to the axis (c.g. 
puliiis, uruids, banuiiu), and urliorescent types 
are run*, ex<x*|>t among ptilms. A gri*at number , 
of iiioniicotyiedofis arc bulbous plunU, or pro- 
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''Cititm of ■ MontHotslivInnnuN Mci.t 

'Htc t>U( k n:itihi>K in (>ir cr<iM*ft*’itu>n arc tlu rioted 
\a<ii'(ilar luiruilr*; (ttc t\hirr nrrlr» in thfAC arc (he piUccI 
\i'»scls. i.Kpiiicrnus s. f’ittt J\r«sclt. w. Fibres. 

vided with rhl/.t»im*s, eomis, Ae. (gemphytes); 
the griiMi*ty|W‘ pit'vailsnn a iiuiiilxT of futiiilies 
((vrarnineir, t'vfH'raei'a*. Ae.). 

Monodcl'phla, one of the thrcH' sub«elasM‘S 
into whieh inaininaU werf* dividetl by de Hhiin> 
\ille in IHlit in atH'ordunee with the nature of 
their female rt^pnaliieiise organs, the other two 


/.mds). They art' insignilU'uiit filnnlN growing on 
deatl twigs in water. 

Mon ochord, an iiistrnnient with one siring, 
iiiiieh employed by the aneieiits in intiMii'al 
Iraiiiirig, uial for tiie deteriuiiuitioii td piteh. 
The string, slrt'leliOtl o\er a iHiuiti t>r sounding* 
Ui\, emilK a iitiiieul note on U'liig eaiised to 

H wof the iinle varit's in a delliule 

iwli of the \ihruting |Ktrtioii of 
this U ngth may Im* 
of u luovaule bridge. 
P^ill umhI by teeturera on 

Plants, nMin4H*otyle* 
Iw *'f thv two inaiti <‘laji!<i<*H 
!ll«|H*rmK an' fitilMli\idetl. As 
ii« llu‘y ore eluuiudcrisetl by 
tMidiryu of u sii^lc ct>ty« 
metHi dlrtn^' opiMisite to the 
n^do beiui^teral in origin, 
dp^tylcdous (q.v.) arc 


the 1 
tlio pi 
U*dou, 
•erdfek 


ihir 1 
H’lii 


elusseai iM'iiig OriiitlKHlelphiii and Didclphio. Tlie 
MomHlelfdiia art* i'hurueterix4*<l by the fuel that 
the feiiiale piuwage or vagina is single. Tliis 
Kiib-eliiss iiU'hides nil the Mudininlm except 
mon«»treiiu*s aiul itiursupiahi. Hut de Itlain* 
\ille*H tiiuiH’s an* iitiw usually rrplui*eil by the 
teniis I^rirUitheria. .Metalhcria, and EutherU, 
pro|MNUHl hy Hu>Jey. 

Monoma'fila, n popular expression often 
employed umler the lielirf tiuit there is a fonn 
of insanity in which the mind of the patient 
is ulicKirlic^ by one morbid idea or impulse, 
luid Uie iierson seems Ui be insane only in one 
direction. l>i|iMininnia luid kleptomania are 
rtyartl4*d as tw'o varieties of nionomiuiia. 

Monocpctatllam, .Sec liimelaUijtm, 

Monoph'yaltea, th«isc who maintained that 
there was but one nature in the incarnate 
Christ, that is. that the divine and hnman 
natures woi« so united as to form but one 
iMilurr, >ct without any change, eonlbsion, or 
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mixture of flic two nature*. Tliry were n>n* 
dcmiird^ l>y the i'ouiicU of ('hulmluii 

ill -151. Tlie Moti<t|>h>tiit4* Hplit inUv arNTrul 
aerta. lii Syna» ttiitt Mi*ao|>otainiii the 

cofigrcKutiuiis rctnaiiK^J the had {Mitri* 

un^iii at .\le\utulrA aiul AtUi(M*h, extat.iii);» wiili- 
out interruption, t»y the kmIv of the iiii|terial 
oriluKhix patriarehs, uml after .laiH»b lianuheux 
hail. aUmt 57t). cHtatdintietl their reli|rio(ut t'oii* 
atitution, fcirnicil the indr|N'mlent <'iiim*he« of 
the Jat*otiit<*K aixl Anneniutitt, whieh have iimiii* 
tairicit Uienisel^(*ii ever ainev. Tin' C-optie l!hris> 
tiaiiH of iiiul the Ahyxsiniiiii t'hiireh art* 

aUo MotuiphxKiteN iit c|tK*triiie. 

Monop'oH (amieiit MinupoJIa), an Atlriiitie 
M'itjMirt <if Apuha, ^oith Italy, in the prti\in<*e 
of ilart; The euhtle dati'A fniiii >thrn it 

wuM foutnieii t)V t'luirleH V. There Im uImi u 
eattkodnik OiU :uol winf*^ are e\|M»rt(*(t; (hen* 
im* iiianufuetuti ‘9 of *<MiUeik ami eottoii munis, 
Ptkp. ulKMit 2 t,IKKI. 

Mohop oly U an exeluKive rlKht, r«iiiferre<l hy 

uutlionty on uiie or more perxiMk**. to v'arrv on 

Mnikf hramh id traih* or inanufaeture. The 

entire trade and iiiduxfry of the Midillr Agi^n 

Mail eliaraetf'ri/ed uttemjkt.K t4i ereet ami 

ituiifituiii tnono|Niiii’*i, hm e> idem i'll hy the trade'' 

Kuddn and sm h HxvH'ialiiMth iin the ilaiiM'alie 

laii^ue. The disk*o\erv of the New World onlv 

priixided a fresh sphere for tin sitiiie svHtein, 

for hot only tlid everv (otvecniiM nt endeavour 
• • 

ii> im>no]i«ih/r the trade of its eolonies, InjL in 
iiearlv ever\ eiiae the m m eou.itries were o|N'iied 
up hy priMhiitd * mlveiitiirers * and p aloti'i 
iuoito|><dy eoiDpiiiues. The 1 . 04111101 / of riton- 
Ims at all tiino iMtn op|Mised to the 
spirit of Kiiffhsh eiuninoii law. Notwiththuidinfc 
the leluetanee wf the rr>iwii to surremier what 
was ouisidered one 4 >f its most vahtahh- pre- 
rogativin*, the Slatiite of Moiu>|Kili<'fi (21 Jaiiie« I 
cap. ill) w';m pasM'd in Kt'ia, alMdishmi; ikil 
lieciict*. rtKmo|>otieir, Ae.. with Mome exm'ptioiis. 
lliiv Aet li^fwith aiiK-ndinentM) still in fnrex’: 
uikI iU ex<X'p(ui|t eluuM*H are tlii' hHAi* of Uie 

reluling to |tulx-i»ts amt copy* 
rights. iloUi ill (*re:it Hrituiri and otiirr couii* 


iri<* there nn* cr’riain (»overnnient ttkoiio)Kili(*ii 
maintained on vnramM groundu of piililie |Njliey. 
Examples: Uic iMwtal ami Ulegniph serviee, 
and the tohaixo rnofH*f«>ly in Kranr***. There an* 
abH> nuiiirmus quaAi*rnoni>polHa, Mieh jm Uiom* 
enj<»yrd by railway, water, and gas eoiiifiMnita, 
ao<l fdinilor scini • pubhc urgniiizoUons. <Six; 
Tru.%t$. 


Mon'otiielsm, Uie belief in, and wundiip of, 
B single, personal 0>d; oppcMcd to pol>’tlieMrn 
and dwtit^ also from pantheism. It was at one 
time the mceivcrl rrpinion tliat inonnUichim was 
the primeval intuitive fonn of religion, but most 
raocoi auUiortties now hold Uuit it was every- 


wlicrr posterior to (wdythcistih wirettcc It was 
gradually evolved, i/rttolhehrm would Ibnn an 
intenncdialc step, this l>eing the belief In oua 
(hal os liuiwrior to oUicrs or an the jNtrticiilar 
deity of a fniiiily, trilie, or |»tfople, Ukr cxisicuoe 
of other deitii* t>ciiig not denial, or Indood hilly 
aiinutti*<L Sniitr mx* this stage in Uir tlehovob 
of early dewitth belief. Tlie three great iiiodcm 
nioiiotlieitttie religions arc Jiidiilsni, (iirislhudty, 
and Malioiiiiiudunisiii. The Jewish prophets 
hml a flriit tM^rsuaxioti of oiu* (tod, the Kailier and 
Judge of all; but they are (xiiitliiually u|>bral<Ung 
the |M*oph* for liitwiiig lnt4k |HilytheiMU. After 
the ItubyltMiidi niplivity the |N*ople lai'amr 
lixt'd in thrir ladief. ('hriMtian nionotlirlsiii Is, 
of nnina*. liiMtorienlly a devel(*pincni of llehrew 
iiionollieUiii: and Mahomet, prtdmhiy Uir* 
rowed the diH'trine from the Miuttc s<iure<\ ftoth 
J<*w iitid Maliitiiiineiliin rt^gnnl the Triniliirinti 
i*omepiiuii of the Deity im a devtutloii from the 
pirn* dtH'lriiie of moiinihrism. tT. A. Kang, 
The Jf/iAiMg «/ /frfiginti. 

Monotli'cHica, a sc«et of hrretiiw who main* 
tiiiiM’d that (*hrist had but one u'f// (Dr. momM, 
single, to w’ill). *riu*ir rloetriiir wan the 

logi(*al evterision of the heresy of Uie Mono- 
ph>Mite«i, w*ho wen* all Mont>lhelil4*fii. Tlie sef t 
nwe Hilo pioiuiiH'iKx; in the hevt'iiUi tx^kturs, 
but the hert'KV gnolually beeuine extiiiel excvpt 
III the Moiiophysite ehurelo o 

Monoire'matn. Sc*!* 

Monotype, u maiJune lor setting up tyfie. 
I’^aeli }et.l4*r IN eiMt'tuid M't fM required through 
the ifit^Tiuediarv of a roll <}f puneiiinHl pa|ier. 
The mtl id pu]H*r ix puiKiiinHl in a mm'hine 
r<*M*nil>ling a targe fyiiewriter, whieli is railed 
i<ir keyUmrd. and the roll of piqMT is llirti 
t < k*.f<Tr<Hl ti» till* eaNling'iiiaeliiiH*. when! it 
if.iitroU, liy im*aMN <kf eoiiipreAMd uir, the t»osb 
twill of an HfiM'inbIngr 4d h*tter-mouhls known 


OM a matrix euM*. Tlo* matrix is m«ule to (H*4'upy 
a ih'flniU' |Msiilion for any given letter, so tliot 
the inoiiUl for the letter in qinwUon is esiu'iiy 
otqxjsiic a snuill jet ilirongh w'hh’h niolU^n 
tyiNT'Oictal issrpiirted. f.Sef;illusfrfittoiMHip,440). 


Monrcalc (iium>re-k'li),iit eity of Sieily^ln 


the pnrvimx* of Palernw). 
ii|> arouml the ehun*b aru 
merit foiimleil Iwrs^n u 
prince William II. w|gM 
ari'hbishop. 'fin* old (*t |l 
(Kilitoji eiitinxlml of .SieilJ 
2;i,fKgi. I 

Monroe <imin-W»'), Jail 
tlic DniUxl States of Atneri 
in W^rstmorcland cxninty, j 
YorlcinlKUJ. He was edd 
Mary College, and from 1 
in the KcvirlutMutry ann 
hioiscif to the siu^ 
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hr Hint clri trii ii itu iiiImt tif thf VirRiniii Am- duiigrrwiw to their firaw and hafdy. AttheBame 
M-iiitily, anil rnnii l7K:t till llHH he rrpnmnted iirne the Atiierieaii t^intincuU were declared to 
Virginia in t In I7HH im u rnenilier of be n<i l<inf*er Hiihjecta for colonization*by any 

the Conveiition of Virj{inm hr HtrrniioiiNly o|»- Kiini|»run |»ower. llie dm'trinr ha« Hcverul times 
iKwril the rutillrallon of the new hVilerul (on* Im'cii liMierted, iiotfihly in tfhe attitude of the 
ntitiitioii. In 17(H) hr wiiM eirrtrd to the Senate I jilted Stutiw towunlb Nu|H>ll>on III during his 
of the Ijiiteti Staleii, ami froiii 171M to 17hd he Mexican undertaking, and in I'onnci-tion with 
wuN MiiiiHhT i*l<*niiN>teatiary to France. hVftrn the Faimiim (‘anal and the Veiiezuela-Guiana 
I71H) till 1H()2 he witN (Governor of Virginia, uiid lioundary <|uefftion, It ham all the force of a Unit 
in INOa he n*turri<‘ii oh I'invoy-exlmordinary to |iriiiciple in the I'niteil StaUw. At the liwl 
FraiKT on a iiiiKhion whieh ri'Hulti'd in tin* ac- Ilagiie ('onferenre in 1800 the delegates of the 
r]uiHilion of Lotimiaim for dotlarH. rnitrd SUit4% stated diKtinctly that the Mon- 
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In IHIO the Ik’iiuH^ratie Uepiihlieaii party eleeted 
him to tile pn*Mtdene\ of the I jiiti*d States. In 
IH!£n he wii^ fr-eltHd.eil, only oin* vote lM*ing cast 


agaliiNt him. I'liis Im* 
priH'iirt'd the 
tog.hr settlement m 
exwision of nUiviK 
|||nul^ ^t^ieo unA 
^^uA Awrii'a w<‘iV 
j^^^ii'UjT^iM'rninl 


rut 9Airod 
Ueiiuw tl 
Lny nV^ii 
^'rU'iiI tui 


the ban 
in I'reHld 
In the si 
l^mmider 


owchI rhielly to IiIm having 
of Florida hy S|Niiii, and 
the vrxnt (piestioti of the 
by the MtsMairi i*ompro- 
llte j|^uuiei|HitiHl siati's of 
l^govliy recogni/.r<^ by the 
Hmuriiig Monroe's Mccond 
j^cvent in it w'as the pro- 
mriK* iloetrine *. 

r 

, a prineipie in inter- 

|n*s|H>itding in America to 
ill Kuro|ie, Has fonnulatcHl 
^ nu'SMige of 2nd l>ee., 18211. 
)t the I'nited States would 
to exUiut the Kumpean 
iny^jiorgMH) of America as 


roc IkK'trine hum the settled |Mdtcy of their 
country.- C'f. tV. 11. Taft, 7*Ar 8'ai7rc/ AVa/cj 
arid iVrtcr. 

Monro'vla, the scuixirt-capital of Uic Kc- 
tniblic of liiU'ria, founded in 182<i, and iianied 
after Fn'sident Monroe. Pop. IHNIO. 

Mona (morw; FI. Ilrrgefi). a town of Belgium, 
c'Upital of ttie proviin*e of llainault, on the 
Tnmille, It wan until 1862 one of the strongest 
fortresses of Kuro|ie, but tlio forlincations were 
then detnolUbetl and their site mvupieit by a 
lino iMiiilo’ard. The principal buildings are (he 
churt'h of Sir Waudni, built l>elwt*cn l-kVl and 
1589 and the town hull (fouiuie<i l-iuS), Among 
manufaeturea are linen, woollen, and cotton 
fubritw, nre-anm. cutlery, and soap. Coal is 
extensively mine«l In the viciuity. In 804 Morw, 
which occupies the site of one of Cawar's forU, 
was made the'capital of Hainault by Charlc- 
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tiiRiriic. It htiii liinirt'd much in hwUiry. Tlic 
town HaBiMH'iipitHl hy the Onnnnfl, uiul 
by CanuaiHii tn>o|M on nth Nuv., lOlH. Six* 
EumfKoti HVrr, l*o]*, 

Mon'itooit, an alUvnatin^ wind which blow* 

for oiic'hiilf of the ftar in one dirtvlioii, uihI for 

the other half in the oppoiiitc dinvtion, €'<in- 

• tntt»tiii}t in thin rt'Apivi with u trade-wind, whi«*li 

blowh in the Muue diixx*tion all the year nMiini. 

Monsoons, like ontiiiarv land anti ta^n lim^rAW, 

lire euiiMHl by \’ariationN in the ix^latixe teni|M*m- 

tun* of iMTiin nijd iHtul* The r(*lH|ion lietw'et*n 

the iii«-an daily teiiitM*nitun‘ of hind and fw*a 

de(K*iidN (Nirtly on the hititiide. and partly on 

the Hcaaoti of the year. At the efpiutor the 

ori'iin iiieuii is alwi^*H tin* lower, but un the 

latitude * iH'coiiM'H hitfht r it a{iproa<‘li(**i and 

iiltitiiiib iy KurpaKMw the mean leio|K*ratuit* of 

the laiKl. **riie rexersal of M|{n of n-lalive tern- 

|K*ratun‘ with ehaii^'i* id lalituile in %ery iiiarkeil 

in winter, so that, it may hap|K-ii. lut it «hH*N in 

, Aaui, tRiit till' (Ni'an aeU iin the warm (and 

tlierrlViri' li>w•pi'eHKiirc) rejtioii in wiiiti'r. ainl an 

the cold (lii|;h*t»r(‘HAurt') re|:ioii in hummer. Thiiii 

in winter the fixrth-eaht nioiiMMin blowAioer the 

( hina Si-a, t'lK'hind'hiiui. ami the Indian Oiian. 

Ill hunimer, on the other hami. the iiioiimhui o>cr 

tiie IimIihii 0<M‘un }>low*t ntom^ly from the 

Haith weM. with heavy rainfall. Moiihimiiih of 

• 

hli^htcr intrnsii\ oeeiif in AuMnili.i. Spain, and 
the Maith-CiLsteni part of the rmteil Staten. 

Monster, or Monstrosity, n term applu*<| in 
anatMin> anri ph%r>Hdo^y to liMit}; lH'iii|pi wliieh 
exhibit fr«im larth onaanih dome ini|M>rtant 
abiionnal featiiri*?! in dtruetun'. or pnrM’iit 
notable doiationH fnmi the noriital ty|K* «if 
thvir kind. The hi letiee whieh ifiviiitiMHb*^ 
miefi ettiionmil foniiH is kr»r>w‘ii aa tcratohgff, 
MooKteni preHcnl very xiide variations in the 
eharueters and de((n*('K of the iiuilfonnalions, 


divine veiit^'anet* • ami, iiMire lately, Uie effi'i't 
11(1011 the mother's mind of (Viitht. terror, dri'nins, 
dee. - have eiu’h and all Imhmi en*diteii« biitef|UHUy 
erroiuxuislj^, with eaiiNinff malformations and 
ubnormulitti*s in tlie yet unUirn ehild or embryo. 
TeratoloKy enn explain most. If not nil, innlfor- 
iiiatioiM HN nwults of inlerfertMiix* wltli the 
noniial development of the oritiudsm, arid ns 
eiunasl by some physienl or eliemienl disturbnncx*. 
TheM* 9i>-ejdl4*<| *frraksi of nature* nw* In truth 
the n*Mtilts of niorlud iniions nml o|)rritUoim in 
the liviii(( orpiiiiKtii, as well clehnr<i, but not yet 
so well known, iiw ait* those of the healthy and 
normal Isaly. Atiioii(( the protiiineiU or primary 
eHUM*s 111 tlie pitKlnelion of inoiiKtnNilties In Uie 
human embryo an* the follow*inft: Delleieiielesi 
or defonnations in the n'pnaluelive organs lUid 
niHtertalN of the father or mother, or of Udh 
parents; diseiiM's or mal|N»sitioiw of the phuTiitn 
or iifterdarth. or of tin* fielal tnetiibran<*s: re* 
iaitlatioii in the development of the ftetiiN itself, 
uriKiii^ from pn*itKur<*, injuriiw. or ai*tiiai dlmMise 
either (iri^riiiatinK from the (;erm itsc'lf or ctiiii- 
miinieated fomi the mother; uml the pit'seitei* 
of aetiiiil or |sdential disease In either or Imlh 
parents. Injuries to the mother may iilik> to 
some extent affeet the embryo, tboii|th most 
autiNirities arc* doubtful on the |adnt. Malfor- 
nmliotis and iiionsirosities an* frcxjueiitly met 
with ill the lower utditmN. .u-d jiurtieularly in 
those wliieh are domestteuis■ < liv innii. In the 
plant wtirid inorist roslties uIho ocviir, 

Mon’strance, or Ksmotiatraneo, 4*alted also 
of/rtitntrium or rTfm/tit4triutn, is the sa4'n«d vessel 
in wineh. in the lUiiimn CathoUe t'hnn'h, the 
host is shown to llii' (M*ople at lH*m‘dictlons, 
prix (*sKionH, and other sotemnitit*s. Its iis<^ 
proi 'bly dates from the estnlilishiiieiit of the 
leKiral of t'orpus t'hrisll in 1204 by l*o|w 
I'rbaii tv. The earliest monstraruTS known 


raiiffinit fnait an almost trii|a reeptible to uii 
uinu'Mt bdal deviation from the nonniit ty{M*. 
Hut there an* definite ty|>cs of nionstrositaw, 
distin>tuislu*«l by distinrt anatifanieiU c'haruc'ters, 
just IIS then* are iioftnite typew of nonmil striie- 
ture; and the foniier may la* e|fissifh*«l l»y eon- 
stderinit the feet us or embryo. The anatoinist 
may at oner deterl alt fietittoiis ejisi's of mon- 
strcwitiiw l>y noting that they pnwent churtuders 
firrfceHy iii<*ompntiblr with any known ty|H; 
of abiMirmal drvrlopnM*rit. Tales of iiionsli'rs 
ocTtnrinit Isith in man luid in l*r*asts are met 
*wiUi in the wTitiriipi of the older anat'anists 
and naturalists; but sueh lU'cvaints, if not 
entindv destitute of tnith, owe most of ilieir 
interest to the liU'ful ciiilietliHhrnenl with which 
they have lieen rGcx>rded. Old wriU*ni linve 
argued for Ute production of such blcal rnonstrrs 
by the interroursc of demons and women, of 
twutci and men; and witelicraft, magic, a|K!ll, 


date from the fotiiieenth ec'iitiiry. and ore tmnJc 
in ttie fiinii of a (bdliie tower. The most <xuii- 
moll fonii HOW' eormiNtM of a ehaliee'fooled stimd 
of Nome precious melid, and a eireutar r(‘|H»si- 
1or>‘, usually a transparent pyx, surnntiidcHl 
by sun-like rays. In tlie tgreek Church Ibn 


moiistrani'e is sha|>ed like | 
Montagnarda (mon-tan*j 
tagne, ‘ the .Moiintalk*, J 
Kreneli history, given 
cratie party in tiie C^uiXj 
rKt'iipIcd tlic higher nwiM 
hall where it iim'I. I'lie ell 
tain* were flanloti, MiirnlJ 
the iiH*n who iiitrodin^'d tlir 
l*hc Mountain rom^ to the 
in dune, I7hU, and for rnon 
sufllricntly I(«rinidat4c to s 
ScMjii after tlie fitlLof ItotH 
17U4) the iiaiiics o^* 
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latfiic * i/ratJuanv fnmi party nomoii* 

cliiltjrc. 

Mon'ta|;tu. Iwuly Mary \Vi»rl.U'y, 
writer, waa iKirii in KiMli, and died 111 1702. 
SKr wim the eldrnt (laii^ctiU r of ICvi'lyn l*ierrr- 
(Mjiit, iiflerwiirfls Duke of Kin^Nt<iri. Ill 17)2 
Niir inude a ruiiuwsiv match with Kdward Wort- 
lev M<>fitai(ii. a wi'allhy VVhif< la^lKdar. wliii liwt 
(|Uarrcllc<l witti her fattier. In 1710 Moiitu^i 
wan appointed AnthaHKudor to the I'orte, and 
Liitly Mary iM'eoijipanied hiiii to ('on.stuiitinopIe» 
where they remained from .Ian., 1717, to May, 
1718. It »UN during Ihm imtuhI that Dady 
Mary*N famouM Turkish letters were written, 
l4uly Mary retiiuini'd ahrmu), livin|{ ehielh in 
Italy, from 1701) until her huKhaiurH deuUi in 
1701; hut MMMi after her return to Kn}'iand 
fitie luTNelf <iied of I’uiieer in the hrt'Ufit. Her 
letterM are luarkeil liy xreat vivacity and Kcaphie 
|M»wer, toKetlier mUIi kini oliKervution uiul iiide- 
|N*adeiil jiidfiineiitCf. D. I'asloii, htuhf iMarf/ 
ll'or//r// Monhifiu umi ht'r Timrs, 

Montalftne (iiion-tair; Kr. pron. laon-tayny), 

Mieliel Kycpiein de, Kreiieh cNhayiKt, wun iNirn in 

at the eastle of .Montaigne, in i*eri;rord, 

died in ir>U2. He learned l,altn eonversatioiiallv 

• 

Indore he (‘onld N|K*ak h'retieh, and ((rt'i’k wax 
alAo an 1 ariy aequiMlion, At Itie a^e of six he 
iKTaiiu* a pupil at the i'*»lleKe de («nienne at 
Bordeaux, and at lliirteeii hi' he^aii to slinly 
law. Little Ih kmoMi of his ytuith and early 
iiianhotMl. In l.'iTl he retired to hia aiui'stral 
ehAteau, and devoted liimself to )M‘Ueefiil Ktudy 
ami iiiedilatitui. In l.’iSO tie puhjished the lirst 
two iKNiks of Ills /Cs'.nn.v, and iinniediutely after¬ 
wards M't out on a journey thnni^li (hTinaiiy, 
Switzerland, and Maly to restore his health, 
wlneh had Ims'II shattered hv the attaeks of u 
hereditarv disea'ie. In IJK'J and 1581 he was 
ehosiMi Mayor of Hohleaux. In 1588 lie repnh- 
HhIuhI his ivVYuis, with the addititui of a tliini 
IsKik. .Alter a lust visit to Mans (in the etnirse 
of which lie wiis thrown into the Bastille for 


tioiLS of the iCjtftais, one hy Charles C‘otUin, and 
an earlier one hy Jotm l*7orio.—B ihuooraphv: 
W. L. Collins, Afon/rii^ne; K. DowdAi, MicAtl 
tie Mtmtaiiine\ K. Sieliel, '•ASicM de Monimp%e\ 
V. (firaud, J>ji ^jtotpica de ifi pen^ie de Moniai^ne, 

Montalcmbert (iiioi> -10* lOij - l)Ar), Charles 
Forties Reii^, Cotnte dr, Freiu’h puhlieist, poll- 
tic’ian, hist4inHci, and ilnyilogittn, bom in London , 
IHH). dierl ut Baris 1870. Of his very nuiiicroua 
writings the ehicf is Les Moineu (tttccideni de^uit 
$St. Henuit jmtiud St, Itemard (I^nglish trunsla* 
lion 18ni 8). Others are Vie dr Sir i^lutabtth 
de flont»rir (iHilii) and L'.Jrmir jtoiitit/ue cT 
terre (1855). 

Montana, a state in the mountain divisioii 
of the riiitetl States, la^imled hy ('uimdu in 
the north, and traverses! h) the licK'ky 5toui)- 
tuiiiji ill the west. Tlie Missouri has its laiuree 
in and traverses .Montana; the Milk and Vellow- 
stuiie Bivers, ulllueiitM of the Missouri, are 
also iin|Mirtaiit. In sheep-furmin>( and wskiL 
priHhietioii Montana holds prt'ruier pla<t' ainoii^ 
the I lilted States, the elip 111 IDIP yieldinj; 
17,750,(KM) Ih. of wmil. A);rienlture, de)H‘ndent 
in a de^tree upon enieieiit irri^.ition, prtaluei*}* 
wheat (11),H5(),(MH) hushcls in 11)20), oats, Imrley, 
tiax-seed, |>olaliH‘s, hay. aiul some siluj^e. .Stocic* 
nuNinj; is verv iiii)M>rlant, and some fruit in 
^ruwii. In 11)20 piihlie lands, iin:ippropriaU*d 
and unreserved, uniouiitln^ to .i,l)72,741 aercs, 
were availuhh' for ^runt in lOO-aert* lota to 
pniKpeetive fiinner-st'ttlers. There is an extru¬ 
sive liiiidH'riiit; imliistrv, the alTorested area 
(siveritijt (11)17) Ul,02*,-to:i acres. .Mineral rt** 
Noiirees are larjtr aiul a)nio.st untapped. Coal, 
I'opiKT, )tolil, silver, leail. tunjpiten, ziiie, roniri* 
diiiji, i^rindstoneN, and sapphin*s iM'iii^ found. 
Munufaetnres are priiieipallv isiniltiiHl to eoptH*r, 
i.e. sineiling and relinin^'. Hadway iiiileuge was 
4t)5d in 11)17, ami in 1011) there was an additional 
71)8 miles of elielrie track. The inhahitanU are 
of mixed origin, and iiielnde large nuiulNriti of 
Ciuuulians, Irish, and (h'nnaiis! An Indian 


a short time hy the la^agiiers) Montaigne sc'enis 
to have dwelt ipiietiy in Ids elutteau. Mon- 
Mugne's Kastiis has at all times Imtii one of 


most popiilaij 
'j- endirms' an| 
,eh ur^toiietici 
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4K*ks ill the Freiic'h laiiguiigt\ 
;tnior<llnarv variety of topics, 
U|K>i^n u lively, ei^crtainlng 
nt^Ceiness of strong native 
iRif system or regnlurily. 
Kiftsi from lire uneieiits an; 
M own n'lnarkK and opiinoiis, 
I liimself in it pleosaiil strain 
llU mi oiTosional liivntY, to 
|)i«U can wiUi aoine diAleulty 
p. Ilia * diary of 

2. the MS. of which wmi 
ra after bit death, w'tm pu}>- 
liiiigUsh tmushi- 


Ut'serve of 55d0 sc). niileN (1911)) had a pop. of 
12,]:tH. Hrlrim (|H>p. 192tf, 12,(137) is Uw* Rtatc 
cupi(nl, other towns IViiig Butte (41,011), Great 
Fails (24.121). Billings (1.5,100), Anocomltt 
(11.008), mid Misbfadu (12.iiOH). 'llie I 'niversily 
<if .Montiuia eoiiipnsea a t'otlegc of Agrieulturc 
mid Mct'hanieal Arts at Bozejimn, a School of 
Miuch ut Butte, u Nonnid Scliool at Dillon, 
luul tlu' State t'niversity (founded 1895) at 
.MiKHoula. Art'a, 147,182 i«4|. inikw (790 wi|tcr);* 
(M»p. (1920), 518,889. 

MoiiUiiui was mliidtted to the Union on 
22iid Fob,, 1889. The present Government 
comprises a (.ioveriKir, S«uiute (51 members, 
clcrtcfl ff>r four years, one-half seeing btcnnial 
rc-«‘Kx*tioi) b and House of llcfiresentativ'es (l(H 
inciubcn, sit ting Ibr two yean). Two Senators 
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unit tnu Kopr(‘M*rt(ativctt un* m'IiI to t'ooyeroH. 
Fur ItMvJ jii;i>\-('riiniont liic ttUiic iin UivkiiNl iiiUi 
51 wiitiTuti mul JmtU'iiU tlwtrirU. 

Monttt'nus, tho of a CtirUtiaii net*!, 

u|t(M*ur<‘d aUml the aufidk* of tlio ct^ntun* 

ill Fhryjtia ns a ifrw Clirktian |imphet, U(lvo> 
vatiiiK an iui(*<‘ftr iHMlr of iiioriiU hihI la'haviour, 
favtiii^, cclilKU'y. and willing RuhiiiisMtoii to 
iimrtyrdoin. Me sought to 4‘KtabliKh a i-oiiununity 
tnu' U*lifvcri at IVpu/.u, in Fhrygia, Uirn' 
to iia'OJt tile (KHtHid Advc*iit. 'Hio MontaniKts 
wrre foitt'd to withdraw from tin* t'atholii* 
ChuiX'h and ftinii tlirruik'lvcii into a M*puratc Hi*4't 
in l*hr>gi.i uUmt latl. lu N(»tih Africa thc'> 
floumhcHl for smiK* tiiiK'. hut hv the fourth 
ctTi^ury they iM'<*iii#rvci\wlirn* to have cSihu|v 
jwared.* 

Monturgls Onnn>tkr‘/hf*|. a tow*n «»f l*'nun*r, 
dopurtincuii of f^iirct, on the l««iing. It in the 
junction of the tlinr riiimlN of the Jaiiiig, f )rk^.iiiN. 
and Hriart*. and in a niilway junction with an 
ilil|MtrA<iit tnidr. l*op. l*b<NNI, 

Montuuban (luoiet^^ Uuih i*hi(T l<*wn of the 
dcpartiiniit of Tarn-<;t*Co4r<»niir4 I'Yartc^; on the 
Tarn. Ndk, wikiI, arc inamifaeturiH). Mon* 
iatihan a strt>ngh«dd «vf the* lluguenol>k. and 
is still a slant i*<'htn'. l*op. IHl.tMNi. Mnti- 
titubiin is hIhi) the iiaiTie of a \illagr in Fratier. 
ciejiartnicnl of Sointne. whii-h N'caiiM* proniinerit 
during the Kurop< an >Viu (haltles of the Sttinnie. 
and buttle of Hapatiine). 

Montb^ltard (iiMindia‘(i-lir;.atowii4»f Knuiet. 
it) the deparuuent of it In Kttuafed a( 

the i'<*nlluri)ic t*t the tMLiine and lasaiiie* and 
is on the Hh6iu*-Kliirie Ciinal. Pop. 10,(MM). 

Mont Blanc (that ih ‘ NVIuie Mountain '), the 
loftiest niountaui of l’airr»)M\ In longing trf) the 
)*• iiiiioi* elviin ol the AI|m. and rising l.'>,78l hs*t 
at>r>ve the M'a'levrl, in Mlualed on the fronta’rH 
of Fraiux* and Italy, and near tluit4ir!>wil%erland. 
The iimin fKirlion of the toouiiLuin and the 
highest suiiiiiut art* in hniinH* (Itaute*Savoie|. 
The hiigt* tnhiinlaiii rniiNN (^Mi fiuleM long by *1(1 
rnihw wide) Is alii^t»Ht entireU graiiith*. It hiv« 
tHinicnnis iwaks. Sfiine rounde<l, Mtriie i»har|i 
(aigmik**!. On the soulh-rust itn fwT is Kir<*p; 
oil the iNirth'Wi'kt laU’ral ehains are iient off, 
aincMig which alj»»ut thirty glinjirs are ismnti'^]. 
Tlic chief are the gltu'ien iMw llowuxts, Itois, 
Acgenti^rc, and Mcr de Olant!. The Nuiiiinit woh 
ttrst rrai'hed in Jiinr» 17HA, by tlm guide JruvftieM 
IbiJittiit. 11 k* ifT'^siimmit of Mont Hlone slipjied 
fruoLita piAfN* in Nov.. MKMK 

Montdldirr, a t«»wii of Fnun'r*. departnieiii 
of Sotniiu*, *2H niih's from t'tnnpiegne. It was 
0 (x*Ufded liy the Frumiam in 1H70, amt Iitcmuik* 
prominent during the Kurofiean War (bottles of 
tlic Somme). C-ayitiire*! by tlic Germons in 
March, IttlS, it was rctokcu by the French on 
loth Aug. 


Monte Garlo. a Hivieru town in the Prinei- 
iwUty f»f .Monuc'u, U4lj<ilniiig lh«* town of that 
name. It stiuids on the Hay of MmuuHi, oiul Is 
inueh fVe(|itenbNl un U(*e4»unt tif its niagniflcetit 
ettiilim (built tH78). in whieh lreiite^t>4)uaninte, 
roulette, and otIuT goiiurs an* pluycil. Pop. 
uUiul IHMH), 

Monte Gaslno (or Cnsatno), un ItiUluii 
monastery near ('amino. In the itorth of Cam- 
paniii, Italy. It was founded ill A.ii. 520 by 
M. Ileiiediet on the site of an aneient leiitple of 
ApoilOf to whieh Dante alludeN, and was thn 
lirtt nionastery of the Ihaiedietinr Onier. It 
iMs'aim' rt*nowticsl for IIn |>rtvileg<*N and wealth, 
and its library rieii in M.S.S, As ii nuiiiustery it 
was tliNNolved in IHUU. Init it eotilhiutw to exist 
in Ibe form of an ediieational establiNluneiit. 

Monte Olslo (Ibe uiieieni Odluoa), m small 
islaiid (1 miles in ein*uiiirerenc*e la'ionglng to 
Jta)y» *25 inlleN a. of KJlia, the seat of a |N*i)nl 
cjilMiiy. It has l>ef*ii tmiianiuli/t'd in ihi* muster- 
piet*i' of Dumas |>^r«*, to whteh he gave tint title 
ix i'otttir df .t/»n/r-fV mIo. 

MonU*cu'cuU» or. iimre eorre<‘tiy, Monte- 
cucoll. Itainioiido. Primr of the Kinpire. Htnl 
Duke of Melll. niilUury eorninaixler. iNirii ItMIN. 
dieil lUHli. In UUkt he guineti a great vietory over 
the Turks after having tiriven ih<*m out of 
Tnoisylvaniii. in Hi7d he* was pia4*(*d ui the 
liea«i of the iiiiiH'dal tr«H>p , aiut rhnkud the 
progrem of IjOUIs XIV b\ C e etiptiire of Hofin, 
and hy rorining u jumlton with the PHikx: of 
Dnuige in spiU* of TtirtTine and CorxhS Monte' 
einnili's hulaafpient udvuii{‘<‘ into Alsace was 
repulsi'd by the Priiiee of t'ondt''. Ills last iiiilitory 
exploit W'fui lite siege of Plii)i|»slmrg. 

Monteflorc (inoii'U'dbo'ra), Sir Moses, .fewish 
pi. 'aiithropist, wim Ixrm 1781. died IHM.'t. tliu 
li:- levoleiice lo .lews Ihrougliiait the world was 
uiilM>unded; and he viKit4*d l*ai(*stii)e s<*vrii liiuiw, 
the lust when ill hts ninely-seejind year. 

Monte Grappa, 'Fhc Hatties of, were fought 
during the Pain)|M*an War lH‘t.we«>n the 

Auslrodferniiins and the lliduuts in 1017 uitd 
HUM. 

Montilimar {nuii)-t&-li-iniir; Ihe aneient 
Acuslum), a town of Filler, ilepartineul of 
DrAiiie, formerly a slrorigh 
uml eupital of Viild 
has rnunufaetiircs of 

Montenc'gro (nativ 
dagh^ *Hi»<‘k Mouiitiiin*), 
kiiigiloiit ill Kiiro|M*, now 
Slavi.i. The surfoi'i* is evi 
Uaog foverivi by mi ex 
AlfM, rising Uie heigh 
prinnfNd riveT is the Ml 
bcoeh^ pine, chestnuts, 

Uiiilier <^>vcr itiaiiv of 

% 

khuse and soitic %.b5i •o 


of the lliigije* ^lU. 
hiedia'Vki liiiaalf It 
muugut. Pop. 14,CMN). 
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pHNiiiml, ruMi >trr rrart*<l iti ^rrat nimilM'rH. 

'riif alriioiid, vifH\ uihI |Niinr^runaU' urc; culU- 
vut.i'<J ill I III* tuurv Klielicrrti viitU’yH. IVuNUfit 
ownirHltip IuihI ih ^l•fu•r2llly iii fnrcT. Tli<* 
cliirf of the Moiiti'hi'^riiix tire ii){n> 

c'lihiirr aiifl Tlir rhirf (in rf'ality 

lilllr fiMiri* than villa^i'.s) art* (’Htiiijf* anil 
.lakova. Thi* Moiili^nct^rtiiM an* latn* Scrim siiiit 
Kpcak a Scrliiaii ilialcrt. lii rrli^inn they arc of 
lilt* (frerk OrtlMiilox Churi'h. Mofilciicgrn huM a 
iMipiilalion of aUail *i70,0(Kl. 

Moiit<‘nrj(ro« hntl ap(>f*arinf( as u prinrifaility 
iiiiilcr Ihr iiiuiK* of in the fuitricrnth ct'iitiiry, 
wuH Niihjrrt to the S<Thmn kirij(iloiii till 

l.’iHU, when the Serhiaim wereilefeaUnl at Komsovo, 
uikI the .Montenej(nim foimileil a priiK'e*hiMhoprie 
in (he inoiintainN iiiuh’r Ihe proteetion of a 
ItiiMHian alliaiiee. 'I'he dij^nity wiui itiherit«*<l 
Ihrou^h hrothep» iiiiil iiephewH, anil ufler HM)7 
iH’eaiiie heredihiry in the family of l*elrovileh 
Njejifos. The htslory of Montenegro for many 
\ears itt a reeonl of ileadly NtriiK^leM with the 
TiirkN, anil of a Hlowly ({rowing eivili/ation 
among its inhahitaiilN. In IN.72 Datiilo II lK*eanie 
vladika (prinee’hiMhop), lait in 1855 he iiiarrieil, 
thri'vv off hiM t'eeleKituilieal eharai'ter, UHNuming 
Ihe title of llim(HMlar or priiiee, aiul transformetl 
hiN lamJ into a Mnilar {irineipality. th<* inile|NMi- 
tlenee of whieh waN Mion reeogni/.ecl hy HiiHsia. 
Daiiilo waN aHsiuiKiimted in iHtUI, and NiehohiH 1 
iVtrovileii tH*eame lIoNpiular. In 1881-2 he 
engagetl in a not altogether Htieet'wiful war 
ugaiiiNt Turkey: hut in 1878 he joiiunt Serhiii 
and III 1877 8 liiishia againxt hKs hereditary fm*, 
with tile reHult that MMM) Nip inileji were added 
to htN territory hy the Treaty of llerlin. lie 
UHNuiiied the rank of king in 1818. During the 
l'Uiro|M'an War .Montenegro won on the Nide of 
the AllieN. In Nov.. IIM8, King Nieholaa wun 
< te)K)Mt*d and Monteiiegni wtw united with Yugo¬ 
slavia. HiiiMooiiAeiiv; l'\ S. StepheiiNoii. .1 
llistorff of Montmrfiroi Sto\ano> iteh, The 
Kitifitlom of ihr Serhuma^ fVoa/jiin.v. and SUn'mrn, 

Monterey, or Monterrey, a eity uiul eapital 
of the state of Nuevo I.eon, Mexieo. It lies at 
an altilmle of 1825 fei't in a spur of the Sierra 
Madre, aUiut KM) iftiles fnun the Texan fmntier, 


and is a railway junetion on the dinvt liiieN from 
Tanipieo t^id the UuitedAates. It is (^le seat 


of a hishop. The imi 
WAH fo umlfli i ill I5t 
l5tM) wt 
station. 


toil 

lx 


in mil. iUm 
daughter of ll 
mtkt married 
^k^the most 


B t are varied, Monterey 

^I'on, the nunic Iwing 
iH'eaine a eity. There 
alHUit 80,(MN). 

>un), Erah^uxe Athi*- 
» of laaiU XIV. Iwmi 
She was the toeond 
lortemurt, and wna in 
kniuis dc MontcMfwn. 
Iirauty ahe added a 
^ utd a l^hly cultivated 


fiiiiid. .SrM>n after her up|>earaiiec at court she 
ultraetid tlie kiiig^s attention, and frun^l6G8 till 
1871 she shared his favour with Louise de la 
t'allidrc. The latU'r, how'e\4M', withdrew in 1074; 
M. de MonteKpaii hail alrcudy beiui ordered to 
n*tire to his cstaU*. Muie de Muiitespaii bore 
eight ehihln*!! to the king, four of whom died in 
iiifiuiey. The others wen; entrusted to the earc of 
*the wkluw Seurroii * (later Mine dc Maintenon). 
The inllueri<% of the favourite mistress was uMti 
excreised in piihlh* affuin, and tier empire o\'er 
the king continued until alKii^t IC79, when a 
grow'ing uttac^hiiient Ui Mine de Maintenon 
llnally <‘straiiged Ins afftxdions from Mine dc 
MonU^pan. In 1091 Mine de Montespan quitted 
the ixairt, nml devoted her lust yean to religious 
exereises and (leriitetur. 

Montesquieu (nion-t<'s>kyeu), ('harh*s I^mis 
lie S«*rondul, Huron de la Hr(;ile et de,lN»rn 1889 
at the eliiUeau of La Hrdde, near Bordeaux, dkd 
at PariH 1755. II<‘ Nlndied law; in 1714 lH*eaiim 
a eouiisetlor of the Harliuinent of llordeuiN; and 
ill 1718. on the death of his iinele, parliamentary 
president and Ihimii di* Montes4|uieu. The 
l^ttrrs /Vrsii«f.», the llret of the three great works 
on whieh his fame principally rests. up|>eared in 
1721. Piir|H>rting to eoiisint of the <s)rres)>ondcnee 
of two rersiniiN travelling in France, this IxNik 
is a lively satire ii|)on the inaiiners and customs, 
and the |H)Utteal and e(‘elcNia.stieul institutions 
of the anthoFs age and eoiintrv'. Other works 
of less im|H>rian<x* followed; and in 1728 Mon* 
Utupiieii was admitted to tlic French Aeudemy. 
lie gave up his presid(fit*N oflu*c in 1728, and 
then visited (lermauy, Hungary, Italy, Holland, 
and England. In England he stayed for eightix'n 
months, and inibilxxl a deep udmirution for its 
siK'iiU and |Kihtieal institutions. He returned to 
Fmrux* in 1781. ami in 1784 he pulilished his 
Cvttsid^ratiimn ftur tea cauaes dr la f^rtpidatr ei la 
drWidrrirr dra Homatna. In 1748 L'Kaprit dra 
l^oia, the r(*Hult <d tw'cnty years of lulxiur, was 
puhlished, and ul oiu*e placed its dutlmr among 
the great4*si writers of his ]x*iintr>‘. The sco|>c 
of the work is perhaps Ix’st indimKHi by the sub¬ 
title of the original eiiitioii, whieh descrilM's it 
lu a treuti.Hc on the relation whieh ought to 
exist k>ctwx*eii the laws and tlic ConstituUim, 
niAuners. climate, religion, eoniinercr, Ac., of 
each country. Among his lesser works arc; 
IMalafiur dr Sylla rl tfEucreUr, Ac royqgr de 
/Vi/iMvf. Esaai aur If gnfiU (unllnishedh Ataace 
ft iirtnenif (pn>bal>iy a work of his you^k) md 
I^Urrx Jamiliirfn, —HiDiJOCiiiAHiiY: Sir F. 1*. 
Illiert, Mtmteatjuirui L. Viuii, Hiaioirrdr MonUa* 
sa vie rl ara (rtarea: S«}n*i, Monleaquieu, 

Montcsaorl, Mario. Italian cdueatmnist, was 
bom at Hume in 1870. She tot^k the degree of 
doctor of mcdlefair in 1894, ami from 1808 to 1900 
was director of a school for lucutally defective 
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children. She Icctiirwl in IIm* Tnitcd StfttcR, in 
1913. an^ in KnKtnnd in 1910. Scvrrul nf her 
work* «n tNltienliim hnvi‘ l»e<*ii triinidHtcil inirt 
Kn^fliNlt. M<>nl<*^iTi MHIhhI \ m^e 

Edufiitioit. • 

Montevid eo, (i niHriUinr «le)iHrtiiieiit, furiuitii* 

the most deasrly )N*o|»|4*<t am* 4»f l‘rii);na>, at 

t()e iiuaith of the Hin dr lit IMuta. If Ik a wine* 

gntwifi^ (litttriet, ttiUi u liitly fciirfatH* jiuiteil for 

8ir(0>k-mii(iiiit. Area, 250 wj. p*»p. 3H7.IMN) 

(or ]4M()‘4 |K*<>])le |kt M()uan* mile). 

Montevideo..tf w^a^Kirt-i'ity «»f rrutriiay, the 

RtAte eu|atal ami capital of the itepiirlmrnt t»r 

Montevidetf. on the llay of Montevideo and the 

Ilio de iu i*iatu, of Mhieh the Imv foniiK iiii nnn. 

« 

Moittevidco it» the psineipal f»ra)»ort <»f l*ru);uiiy, 

and in Hie termiiuiH of the tViitrnl and North- 

ICaiitern Iluilwav hiM’ti. It is laid out on 

niiKlerti t7;uiKiillatitie and ehiiiUK t«i la* 

the I'meHt-hutlt city m Ami-rit*a. There arc* tao 

* 

and a tndt-riii|! iit'ar the <'i(>, Hhieh 

alioiintfN ill i-IiiIm ami htdeU. \h the tteid of a 

hmlioti and two hiMhn|it< hiiffnittan there iH a ttiie 

cathedral troriipleteil 1tNl5). 'I‘)u* eliinate iw 

fair!\ healthv, tint it is >«-rY hot in iiiiiiiiiu*r. 
• • • 

As a port Miinte\ idtsi's enorimiiiN harUmr ofTervt 
inseenii' protetfioii to shipping: from ^uh*ii and 
Ht4»rni*t, hut neverlhelcNs a t;rrut IniiiHil trade is 
earih d on in iivi Ktoek. canned meat, and meat 
pro'tui’t.s 111 ;;i neral. 'I'hr town was foiimled in 
1701*, and iMs-iitnc rapitul of I'niffuay ill 1H2H. 
Top. (MrJni, :uii,Uon 

Montcz.il 111 **^ A/tee crn|HTor '‘f Mevirsi when 
('orte/. invailed flu- <'oiii try in 1.7111. lidhiciMs'd 
hy an um ieiit. priiploex, he at first w-<’h*orn(*t| 
the Spaniards; hut when he diMsiverrsi that 
they w<Te no sutM-riiatiind iN’Iritfs, he «’«n»lly 
t*»o^ >«.<<j|.Hiires for their destnutioii. i'<«rlrE 
on le.irii.n^ this M'i/cd Monte/uinii, ami <*<ini- 
IK'iled liuM to revoitniM* the stipremae>' of Spain. 
The A/te<*H itnrm-fhidr-lv ohm- in r«‘Voii, and re- 
fiiM'd to In* qtiieh-d hy the ap|M*uruni'<‘ of .Monte- 
/lima. While nrymi^ them to milaoissKm. he wi^ 
Ktnic'k on the temp|e with a hinne iiml fell to 
the ground, t'lit to the heart liy IiIn humiliation^ 
he refuw*d alt noiirishinent, tori' oft Iuk handaiteK, 
urn] iMion after ei*pir«vi. 

Montfort, Sinum de, Ktirl of I/’ic’c^ter, 
ICiiffliHh M/ilcsnnin and M>hli<*r. waa iNirn in 
France Ndween 119.7 and ISMMI, dicit 129.7. The 
yofini^eat Min of .Simon dr* Miintfort, Flarl of 
L<'a*e**tcr, the ‘MNiurKe nf Hm* Alhiip'fiMTi \ he 
w’on.tth* fa^iMir of Henrv* 111, and marrirsl 
Klranor. ('ountC9M-l)owruierr of |*eiiihrokc, and 
nifdrr of the kiiif{. After a|>cndin|r aoinc yearw 
in France, on hi« return to Kriglurid in 12^74 he 
t<iok a prominent fiurt in tlie rliiinitm lielwern 
tlie i'rovrn am! the tiaront. He whk eonapieiioufi 
amonit tluMic who cxhirteri the Prwiftumt of 
Oiford fnirn ttu* king in the * Mad rartiiuncnt * 


in 12.7ft: and he waa the lender of Uie barons in 

tike Ho-ealled * liunitiH* War* that followed. In 

129-1 Ih* ugnM'il U) Kiihmit the qiietdioii of the 

kin);V rit^ht to ri'pmliate the /*na*t>t'on.Y to 

Ijouis XI of Fminv: hut wlicu the latter, liy 

the Mis 4' of Amii'iks, itt*4'i<ltsl in fakoiir of Henry, 

He Montf<»rl n’fiiM'd to Im* iNtiind hv the de<*iHioii. 

» 

Itoth Nuh's t<Mik up arniM, ami id tin* battle of 
l/'wen (IMIi May, 1294) the king won <iefeal(*«t 
and taken priMom*r. The Itlifte <»r l.ewen, to whk‘h 
Ih'iiry HI agftHHi. «*imlaiiicd the oiitUm*K of n 
new ('<institiitioii, in which the principle of 
r<‘pn*w‘ii1»tive gtivcriimcid wok n'r^ognired: hut 
thm principle was eart‘i<*d a Htep further in the 
fuinouH Parliament of He Montfort, whh'h w'ua 
fiiuiimoned to iiUN't at Wr*stininNler on 2t>th 
.Ian., 129.7. The dUtinrtive feature of the new 
Parlmim*iit won the fail that, hir the llmt time, 
wril.s wen* Usmsl for the <‘leetion of iiienilM*ni 
from eith*s and iMtroiighs iiis well fin from the 
4*01101 iett. For this it'asmt Simon de Moidftwt In 
M anettim*N K|Mikefi f>f on the * foiimler of the 
Hoiim* of i'oiniminN though Itie regular repn*« 
M'ldatltm of ritii*N iiml iMirotighs hi Piirliainetit 
did not really ta'gin lill 129.7. The king lU’f'eptiHl 
the t'oiiHlitiilion «m I4lh Feh., 129.7; hut Prim*f* 
Kdwiinl and the Moiiimem rioM'd the fdandnrii 
of n*vo]t. At the hiittle of Kvi'simin He Montft»rt 
wiiN dcfciiti'il mid fdaln. Hih iiu'iiiory w'aa king 
ix*\cr«’d hy the |K*<iple ns th;it of ii martyr f«ir 
|Mipiihir lilwfiy. 

Montgolfier, .low’ph Mi* (I7tu IHMl) and 
.Ia(*«tii4*x l%lieiirie (1747 OW). joint-inveiitofN tif 
the hallmm, were iMirii at Vididoii*lf‘H-Animniiy. 
ill till’ (k'partinciii of AnkW’tic. in Fraiict*. Their 
hrsi halhKin, mihited with nirclicd atinoMpticric 
iiir iis<'4*nded ft<»m Aniioiiay in 1782, and the 
in. ‘ ’dion NtHtn hniughl Iheni fame mid honoiini. 
.hisi jdi WON aiNo the iiiV4-nt4»r of the wfilrr-rain. 

Montgomery, Alexunder, a S<s>tliNli }NM*i 
who tloiiriNhi'4t during lh«' latter half of the 
MXtiH'oth ecritiiry, was iNirn at Ha/<'lhcad Caiitle, 
hi A>r»(htn’, died prohahl> iN*tw‘<‘f‘n MMh7 iiml 
1910. Ilm pritif'ipul |Miem, the allegory of tite 
fVirrri/- and thr Slat, wiin hmi puhliHhc«l in 1.797. 
Many of his tamricU ami iniMcilmirous pief*es 
were kvritten rriiich carher iiimI cin'uhited in 


inaiiiiMcripl, 

Montgomery, .liin 
naiiht, w’liN iHirn In 1771 
Amunrmndn^ his Unit vo 
in 1797. In IHOO n]>|M 
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Montflomcry, or Montgomeryshire, iin 
iiilfifid ootihiy 4kf North Willi'S, has un txrva of 
ftlO,llO iu*rfft. roitHhitiriK inontly of wilil, 
nmt Nirrilr ifioiintaioH, viiryin^ fniiti KMM) to 
fri't ill hf'itfhK H cofitMinH, howrvi*r, moiim* 
lltir uimI fi'i'titr vitliriK, the iiioHt r\l<’rihive ami 
rriiitfiil i»f wliii'li U that of the* Severn, the 
pritH'ipiil river. The i-otinty in aliiioMt entirely 
<M‘eii|>ieil liy the nIute'roekM whieh ovempreiiil 
HO lur^i' u iMirtioii of W'uU'h. Soiiie h'liil Is ob^ 
taiiieil. as w<‘ll ns slate ami lifiieslone. AkH- 
etilhire is earrie<l on in the narrow valleyM. 

ami on the eant *<i>le of the eoiintv, liorderin}; on 
Salop, wliere oatN with some wheat anti fruit are 
piSHlueeil. Ill llie hilly ilistriets Nhei'tefarittin^ 
tH iiiiieh praetisetl; eallle ami Hiiiall ami hanly 
|Mtiiies. I'iiminonly ealletl mntins^ are rearetl. 
^'lutlllels are iiuiniifueturetl to Nome extent. 
.Mont);omerv m (h<* eoiinty town, tint tlie largest 
town is Weistip(H»l. rop. (11)21 K 5l.:U7. 

Montfioniery, isainCy (own of MoiitK<itiiery- 
sliire, a mere villai^e. with a tlm' ohl etnireh iiml 
riiimsi eastle, iM'loiij^s to tin* Mont^ftimery ctis* 
triet of lNiroti}(liN. wliii'h hielmles alsii Newton, 
WelshiHiol, Ai*. Pop. (11)21). 1).*(l. 

Mnntiitomery, a etiy ot Ahitmimi. Ihiitetl 
States, (sHiiitv seat «»f Mont^mniery c'oiinty, 
ill) the Alaliatiia Hiver. ami on ttie l.oiiisville iiml 
Nashville Hallway. The .Alutiama is navi^atile 
for iH'eaii'tfoiiit; steamers as far as Miinl^oinerv, 
whieh is in ilire<‘t. ronimiifm*alioii with l‘h)ro|M*, 
Punitiiiu, amt N«*w Y<irk. It is tine of the ^reat 
eeiilifH of the I'nitetl Slates eottoii friule, amt 
linN extensive inanufuetures. Montgomery wan 
Neltletl in IMM, aiul Htitiersethnl TusealtHisa as 
slate eapital in 1817. It was the iitliniiiistrative 
ix'iitre ill’ ttie (‘onftsleruey In’tweeii hVh. ami 
May. tHUI. ami was taken by the Ktsh rals on 
12th Afiril. 1K(t.1. Pop. (11121)'), -Cl. ini. 

Month, ii perioii of time ilenveil from the 
iiMituin «if (tie mism: genenilly one of the 12 
partM of the ealemlar year. The ealotular immths 
have from 28 to HI rlayN eaeh, Pehriiary having 
28. .\pril. Jniio, SeptccntKT, ami Novemlwr Ho, 
the rest HI. Month originally meant the time of 
one revolution of the iiiiMm, but as that may be 
iletermiiu'tl in refert'iiw to mwerat ix*leKtml 
objeets tliere are se>oral lunar iiericHlii known 
tiY ibstmetive niimeH. Thus the aito^aiinliv 
mofiM IS a revnlutioiMi^he tiUKUi from pertgix* 
(o |wrigtxs i^-erage 2Mny9 1H lumni !0 minutes; 
the autrrfttl mimtft.Kw interval lietween two 
siux't'S*lvi‘ e«ai}nne(A of the moon with the 
snioe fixotl star, awruge 27 ilnyn 7 hours 48 
minutes: the siftij/. or proper lunar tnotUh, 
the time that elu{A between new nuHMt and 
new moon, ax erage A da^-s 12 hours 44 minutes. 
Th*' jrohir morirA is le twelfth (Uirt of one solar 
year, or H« <luy* 10 ttmn 2t) minutes. 

MontmAdy, a town ^ Kruiu'e, department 


of Meuse, on the Chiers. U was oecupied by the 
PniNsinns in 1H70. uiul by the Germam during 
the Kiiropcan W'ar. It was retaken liy inc Allkii 
in Nov.. M)IH. Pop. HOOO.V 

Montmorency (mon*inien'in>si). the name of 
a Mohh* family 4>f Kraiiee uiA the Netherlands, 
lieriv'ed fnitii ttu* village of Montmorency, near 
Paris. One of its inost distinguisluxl nieinliere 
was Anm* fie .Montmon^ney, finit due dc Mont- 
moreney. (oiistable of Kniii(*e, and a disttn* 
gnishefi general, iMini in 141)2. He distinguisheii 
himself at the battle of Marignpno in 151.^, and 
for his valour at JlitxHX'u in 1.V22 was tiiuflr 
imirshal. lie was taken prisoner along with 
Franeis I at the tint tie of Pavia in 1.72.7, but was 
NfKih after ransfmiefl. Jrs I.7.Hn be defeated 
(‘liarirs V*. Franeis I efuiferrefl on him the 
dignity of t'onstiible in 1.7:i8. in 1.7.* 1 he was 
maile a fluke. In 1.7.77 he lost the battle of St. 
Quentin against Philip II of Spain, and was 
taken priNoner. but he regainrti liis fn^xloiii by 
the Pence of i'iiteaii«Paint)rf'*sis in 1.7.70. ^l.^nder 
Charles IX he jfiiiiOfl the due de Giiine ami 
Mursiml .St. Andn^ in fornimg (tie famous trium¬ 
virate nguinst ('oride aiul the Huguenots. At 
the buttle of Dreux, in I.7H2, Monimoreiiey was 
maile prisoiii'r b\ tlie Huguenots: fui the nmewnl 
of the Civil War he gained a fleeisive vielory 
over them at .SI. DeniH, loth Nov,, 1.7U7, though 
the following flay he flieil of his woiindK. 

Mont|>enier, a town of Framx', eapital of 
the flepartmrnt of Ili^raiilt, a railway jtimdion 
ami the heud-quartem f>f an army eor|»s, 7*he 
university was first fiuimled in 1280. ami is 
nssoeiated with siieh tiamrs ns Petrari’h (a 
stmlent) anil CiisnulKui, who was a prof<*ssor; 
the vuxlieal seluNil was founflt*fl tiy Misirish 
physicians. The iMdanieiil giinlen, bniiuhxt in 
1.70H by Henri IV, is the oldest in France. There 
are many maniifaetiirrs. .nnd a trade in corn, wine, 
and silk is nuiintairiefl through the |M>rt of Cette 
((itilf of liinns). Mont|M*IMrr hml a charter in 
1X41 ami lieeame a Huguenot ^ehtn*. Iieing 
taken by Louis XIII in 1022. The Kflict of 
Montpellier (20tb tVt., 1022) oounnnvd the 
Kiliet of Nantes. The town wiw eapital of pre- 
Hf'vohit innary Langiiedi>r. Pop. 80,2210. 

Montreal, the largest eity and the eommerrlal 
and tinaneial nietrifpolis (»f i'anadii, on the Island 
of Montreal, province of Queliee, and at the 
hea<l of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence 
Uiver, 1000 miles from the .\llnntir. It bos a 
cx>inplete s>*stem of river, canal, and.. .n^Ovay 
onnnecitoii wStli the interior, and although on^. 
o|>rn for about seven months each year (ubuoIRb 
lictween 24th April and 1st Dec.), Montreal M 
in importance the second port of the tsS 
Americas and seventh of the world. The harbour ’ 
includes Iioth .aides of the 8t, Igiwrmcc River, 
and extends for a distaoee of almut 17 miki 
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lirtwfen Wnlun aru) Rout d<^ l/Itlc* xTiwrU 
ent4*rinfr fh>in thr Git'at at Uu^ rawt rnd of 
thr l^achim* Canal, and thnar fnan tlir Atlantic 
uaiiift thi* rlianncl nlmve Qtirlirr. 

Tlicrc in ^^e^tl^i^^T»r t|*‘fIlly (H'(']in*irr>infr xi jiiwK 
of son fret ill drawinx 1*8 t« IMI fti’t. and 

a total arhiirfni^ of alK>ut 8| itiiJcH. 'riir fkmtiii); 
,dork h;ift a leni^h of 54N) fort with a width of 
IIMI feet, a dcwkiiitf draught of .*tl) feet, ami a 
liftlair capiu<ity of 2ri.(N8> tonii. *niere are 
statioimiy and ftoniina irniin’rU‘vat<iM, hy which 
eiexTn ahi|w may. Ja* Niniiiltaneouf>ly nt 

the rut<^ (»f 15.tM8l tniAheU |ier hour. Moiitr«‘iil 
ia the head^quunenk 4»r the C'aimdiait Paeihe ami 
diH(M»lv<Ht t»rtind Trunk Hall way *>« the former 
having work*iho|»>« in^tl'.e vieiiiity: the eitv is 
iMTveu hy tlu' ('unadian I’lietllr, t’anudiun Na- 
ttoiiiil (with Noiiherti and (araiul Trunk lim's), 
Uutlaml. aial the th'lawan*. UmlMtn, iind C'entral 
Wnmud Hailwayii. llyilm-eleetric |Miwer in 
derivei} fnun the Stuiwimvfan ImiIIh luid Iwiehitte 
Uafudh.^ind fr«ini rupicU at t'hamhly. Amon^ 
huihiin^ are tlie MMfit) and l.aval t uiventitiea, 
and a uiummiiii t<'h&teau tie Hamenray) ^itimtnl 
In the resitleiiee Ilf the former l•’re!leh (otXernorK. 
Then' are Atijfitean ami Homan t atholie eathe- 
draN. Montreid AhtiwN u fiiark«*tl inKture nf 
raivK and intert'ntN. and although the Indler 
ehiH*i<'Si ore largely Kn^duli, a t'onsiderahle pro- 
{Mirtion of (he odi dMtantK ore Kirnt'h and Irish 
Htniuin t oth tlii>>. Imltistro's inehide Inm»(s and 

AhocA, elotlnof*, Hiu;.«r- rehiiln^. fhair• miihn^, 

(*eroent, eo^ nitilK-r. iron and steel, imo 

ehinerx'. !ot>N. hdkv. e•lt4on••. woolleiiN. paints, 
fiiriuturt'. rarna|;« s. rleetrie ^oihK, and eoii- 
fi‘rtioner\. 

Montrt'Al stretelo's hoek (o fin' wtanled sl^peii 
of Hr^al (Xfoiint Hoxoi). from wln<‘fi the 

city (iiTi%'e«» its name. It oriLMinited on tin site 
of tiK* old flidtan town of lloeheleiia iis a gtoek* 
iuh^t enehiKure, Mrldom fns* front uttaek hy the 
InnpiniN. and waa n eentn' oMhe fur trailc. Pop. 
alnnit MtKl.tHMI. 

Montreux. n parish and M^nes of xina(n*s in 
the eanton of Viiud. ami on the riort)i-eii»t shore 
of the Lake of (Koneva (!.&<* MonlnMix 

is a tourliit«r('iiort. i*op. (ridiifiatr<l), iT.tXKi. 

Mofitroae', Jiuucft (traham, MAniuena of. 
»on of the frnirlh ICarl of Montronc'. wan 
hnm nt MontnifH' in ltU'2, <ln*d in lie 

Studied at St. Andit'ws. and uftrrTiranU miwle 
a prolonufHl Hlay on the Continent. In 1li:t7 
MirntmiM*. jidnerl the (Vivermiitem In their re- 
iStanc'f* t4» rpimtifiney. and w’lm aent to eriish 
opfiOMtion to the |iopiilar eauce whi<‘h aroM' 
ij aronml Altenieen. In HU19 hr wiw one of 
kaders who were a|ipointe<) to ouofrr with 
harh'S I, nfler which he went erver t4* the 
R(»yaliiit shJe, w’aa created a rnaiY|iica», and iiimte 
commander of flu* royal forcoi in S(*otluiid. 


With an army partly rompnwxl of Irish and 
IlijthhuidrrR he ipdiietl In rapid BiietTsahm the 
batthw of Tipiwnnuir and Hiidge itf line (f044), 
Inverloehy. Auldearn. Alford, and Kilsyth (1d45). 
I>e8ert<*<l hy his lliglihuulers. however, hr was 
defealrtl at Philipliuiiah hy 14*1(18*. and fh*d to 
Norway in Hi-HI. In Mart'll. ItlAft. he rrtumed, 
liimlinit ill Orkney with iiatnan laaiy nf followers, 
lie faileit, however, in raiMinn an army, and a 
month Inter was siir|irlsed and enpture«l In 
Hofts-khin*. and w*ua eonvryed to MUtihui^h. 
wdiert* he was lians:(*d and (|uarler(*d. *17. John 
liiiehan. 7Vn* Martftih of Jf/mfrosc. 

Montrose, a NcaiKtrtdowii of Korfiimhlre, 
Scot laud, at the imaith of the Sfiiith Ksk. wliteh 
widens out inhi a Nhalluw expanse liehind the 
town, known ax M<intn»Nr Itasin: served hy the 
NikHh Hritisli utal the Caledontiui Hnllwuyii. The 
ri>*er is I'rosstxl hy a NUtt|N«nKioii-hridge, and hy a 
railway hridiie. Hetwet'n the tow'ii and the sen are 
extensive ‘ liuks*. MoitlrtHkC is a wclldniilt and 
fairly pr<»s|M'rmiH pnixineiul town, w'ith the usual 
piilflle huiUhnipi ami inslttiitions, including two 
puhlic lihrart(*s and one of the largest fuirish 
eliiirehes in S<x>tliind. The principal mnnu* 
fiieliiriiig industry is Ilnx'Spliinlng. Hhip* 
laiihling. nsloeuriiig, Ac., arc also eiirrltxl on, 
and there are extensive ^^awmills. The foreign 
trade, whieli is largely in tetd>cr, lliix, Ae.. is 
('liirfly with the llidtie and ( anadu. MofiiroM* 
is a!H4» tlic cr'iitix' of a li^ia-<> district. It Is one 
of the MuntroM* district of hurglis. which in* 
etudes Artmmth, tirechin. Korfar. and Hcrvle. 
Pop. 10.117(1. 

Montaerrnt. an island and one of five presi¬ 
dencies of thr l.4*eward group. MHtisli West 
It has lN*en deserihixj as *u heap of 
<rat'.^ smotlicrixl in verdure', and it is fairly 
11 ) 011 .iiidnmis. rising in the Soiifrkrc Peak to 
4fvcr dooo ff-et. its hills and even its rnouniaitis 
Is'ing eovro'd with forests, The island prorhu'ea 
linir'jifiee, cxittori, sugar, mttori-seed, eaftle, and 
papain (m'C Popori-.i Alaiut ’MHW n4'r<*s are laid 
down in lime trc<*«i and 27(Hl in 4'otton. Citriite 
of lime is nmnufin’tiiml. Plyimnitli (|Kip. liitlO) 
is the eapiliil. The (■nvcmnieitt consists nf a 
rioniinutixt I'txi'eiiUvt* ami tlegislative CoumdU. 

Monxa (aneient Modirlttl, a city of Milan* 
Italy, 4»n the Lanihm, and <x>iinef'le<l hy rail 
and Irani with Milan. THk^hrdriil was foundixl 
ill A.r>, fili5 liy Quern TheHliiidn, ii||d eimtainji 
the irf>n crown of IxunharlHwilh which t’harle* 
iM;agnc (77-t) and NaiMileoti SHfiS) were crowned. 
I'lir piX'si'fit huitding data's ^itn the fourfeentli 
ix'iitnry. Mon/n wiu thevapital of nncicijt 
I^ornbunly. Pop. A.*1.2(Kt. I 

Moody, llnight Lyinuii, Aorrlcuri evangelial, 
liorn in lict?. die/| in IHtMiJc lie l«4'gan hla re* 
ligimjs and loissimi.xry In IM.'l.'i at Jloslim, 

where lie was a sliop'i%iKtaiit, and In 18.711 he 
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rontiniml It ut where his influence 

iM-mme wide-spreful. In IHTfl, in oompnny with 
I. I>. Snrikey, he enruc to Grent Britain, ntid the* 
siiei'eKMftil MTh'N of ii)<««*Unfp« held during the vimt 
niitile <h(* piiir td oii«*<* fuiiitMiM. Siilm<*<|nent vihiIm 
were iiitidi* in IHHI, IMMit, niifl IHfifl, ImiI Ihi* tiulk 
of liiK M'ork m:im done in I.li4‘ I 'riiUni States. 

Moon, 'rhe, one of the HCfsmdary pluiMds and 
the Maleilite <»f the 4*urLh, revolv(*M roiin<l tlie 
latter in an eltifitie orbit, in onc.shlereal nioiith 
(w'e rit a mean dintanee of 258,840 miles, 

her tirentest und least distoiiees ladiig 252,972 
niid 221.014 miles. Iter mean diameter is 21«'»0 
miles. Her Hiirfiwe is utsait (l4,fKMl.O(KJ sq. 
miles) of that of the* earth; her volume her 
moss ulMtiit ami her mean thaisily ii little 
more Umn j. A nioss weixliiiiff I Ih. on the 
earttrs siirfiu'e w<aild wei){li ulMHit 2*04 ox. iiii 
the siirfin*!*. Kor «*v<'ry rr'Vfdulioii ifi her 

orbit, the rnrsm rotat«‘s onet* on her axis. h(» that 
the same )>ortiofi of her Hurfa(*e is ennstuntly 
turned towunls tlte earth; hut in virtue of an 
ap|mrc*rit cMelllidory in«iti<iii, known os libration 
(q.v.), alaait f of her surfaei* is preaeiited ni 
one tiini* or nnotlier to terrt*strial olmervers. tf 
the moon's orl»it were in the plane of the (M’it|>lie, 
fH»tar and lunar c'eli|»s<*s would CKTiir inonihly. 
Hit orhit is, however, inelined .V -18" to the 
eeliptie. NO that her ineridmn altitiidi^ has a 
ruiiffe of .'•T'. luul she neeults in eoiina* (»f tiiiu' 
every star within S'* 24' III*" of the eeliptie. - An 
ei'lipNe of the iihkiii ot'eurs wlieii she passes into 
the earth's shadow; when she passes exactly 
lM*tw«T*n the earth and sun lltere is uii etdifise 
of till* sun. (.S<*e Kriipaf.) The «‘han|fes in the 
ap|H«araiiee of the iii4M>n, deseriln^tl by the words 
waxing uiul waning, art' known os phaaea. The 
four chief phaM*s, fH'eurring »t intervals of Mr’ 
in th<^ lunar orhit, are New Mmin. when site is 
iN'twiT*!! the earth and snti (i.e. In (^mjunelioii 
with the siiii), and so turns an uiulluiiiimitoil 
sitle to the earth: Kirst Quarter, w*hen orie-hulf 
of her illuminati'tl disc ( 1 . 4 *. oiie-4|uarter of the 
entire lunar siirfucs*) is visible; Full M4Kin. when 
her whole illuminated «(isct is pn*seiii<Tt t<t the 
earth: nml laist. Quarter, wlieii once more only 
half 4if her disc is visibly illuminated. Bet with 
new naam und full iiimm the in4K)n is suhl tonMix: 
oil the rest 4»f her I'ounu* she tt'oars. Whim mote 
than a semkande is visible, she is siiul to lie 
gihhowx; ^len Irss^ao a semieirete, to Ih* in 
rresrrnt phas«\ 

On tile visible /oHlon of the lunar surfiu'e 


there Is either np atmosphere or an exceeding^ 
rare one, ami it was long the general belief that' 
organic life was impossible, S^me asftonomcnt, 
however, believe that tit w a^ evidem^es of,, 
tnui's ttf atmoApheri* urK|^ iiii^nire, and that n 
low fr^riii of v(*geialif»n infly exist. As each 
|Mirlion is alternately in sunlight and in shade 
for a fortnight »t a time, and any utrnuspherc is, 
of I'xi'essivc tenuity, it is I'onjiT'turvd that the 
lunar extremes of heat and (*091 fur exceed the 
greatest terrestrial extremes. The surface of the 
moon is mainly oeeiipied by 'inountiiins, most of 
which an; named after ciniiient seientiflc men. 
Tlicy are sometimes <tetaelie<l iis pre<*ipltous 
|>caks, more freqiientiy they fonn vast <*on« 
tinuous ranges, hut the np»st pn'vulent form is 
that of erater'inountnius, many 8 to'lO'niiies 
in diameter, un<l giving evklent tract's of volcanic 
aeti(»n. t’ertain erater-like forinathiiis, whi<*h 
have still greater diuiin'ti'rs, ranging to Ut) or 
even 100 iiiiles, art; generally K|N)ken of uh 
* wuU<*<J plains *. Larger still are tlK- ' grey 
plains *. which w*ere ut tun* tirm* taken for seas, 
lieforc t he iiIiM'IIcm* of water from the lunar surfaix; 
was itemoiistruted. They are thought tiy S4>ine 
to lie the IhKirs of former seas. .Some of the 
moiinUAiiis have Im‘«ti I'stimateil tii lie over 24.000 
feet in height, from olnuTvatMiri 4»f thidr slmdow's. 
Very |>e<‘utiar rkiges of e4impurati>'ely small 
elevuti4in exteiut for great distance's, (*4mneeting 
diffi'rent ranges tir 4Tal4'ni. I'lie s4>-euile<l ^ rilies ' 
or ^ elefts * are huge straight furrows of great 
length (18 to 00 mtl4*s), which, it lM*en sug^ 
gestf'd, were pr4Klue*^lJ»y ^‘•■ai'ture^ A shrin|ung 
surface. There are ab«4i vidle\‘s oP hrhaik k!^s« 
nrul ' fa)iltsor ehim'fl cracks, sometimes of 
<T>n«iiderahlo length. In reailing dcM'iiptions 4 
the vtsihie |MH'iiUaritii;s of tiu* iiMMin, it shauld 
Im' remeiiilKTcd that the highest telescopir power 
applied to Unit planet is only e4)tiivnlent to 
bringing it within ala^iit 40 link's of the naked eye. 

The nttruetion of the sun for'the earth and the 
m4Km temis to dimiiiixh in effect, their mutual 
Ui'tioiir and prmiuee what is ealled tlie moofi's 
txiri<iriora. which. 00 the whole, is such tliat in 
each lunaU4;>n tlie nfbon's velocity is greatest 
wriirn she w in syxygy, that fai, at new or full, 
and leoat when nearly in qtiiKimtun;. when the 
line from the earth to the is at right 

angles Ui the line fWini the earth to the sun. 
IliiiMoimArnv: Tr.'ntist's on the Moon w. 
Nasmyth and t arpenter, Neison, F 
W. A. Fiekeriiig, Webb. 
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